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TO  VY  HOST  HONOR'D  FRIEND 

MR.  FRANCIS  GODOLmiN, 

or  OODOLFHIN. 

Honob'd  Sib, 
Your  most  worthy  bnithor,  Mr.  Sid^by  Godolphin, 
wka  lie  lived,  was  pUased  to  think  my  stodies  some- 
thing, aud  otherwise  to  oblige  me,  as  yoa  faiow,  with 
nal  testimoDies  (^  his  good  0{Hiiioii,  great  in  themseWes, 
and  the  greater  for  the  worthiness  (tf  his  person.    For 
there  is  not  any  Tirtae  that  disposeth  a  man,  either  to 
the  service  of  God,  or  to  the  service  of  his  conntry,  to 
ciiil  society ,  or  private  Mendship,  that  did  not  manifestly 
appear  in  his  conversation,  not  as  acquired  by  necessity, 
or  affected  upon  occasion,  but  inherent,  and  shining  in 
a  generous  constitution  of  his  nature.    Therefore,  in 
honour  and  gratitude  to  him,  and  with  devotion  to  your- 
self, I  humbly  dedicate  unto  you  this  my  discourse  of 
Commonwealth.   I  know  not  how  the  world  will  receive 
it,  nor  how  it  may  reflect  on  those  that  shall  seem  to 
fevonr  it.    For  in  a  way  beset  with  those  that  contend, 
on  one  side  for  too  great  liberty,  and  on  the  other  side 
for  too  much  autiiority,  't  is  hard  to  pass  between  the 
points  of  both  unwounded.     But  yet,  methinks^  the 
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endeavour  to  advance  the  civil  power,  should  not  be  by 
the  civil  power  condemned  ;  nor  private  men,  by  repre- 
hending it,  declare  they  think  that  power  too  great. 
Besides,  I  speak  not  of  the  men,  but,  in  the  abstract, 
of  the  seat  of  power,  (like  to  those  simple  and  unpartial 
creatures  in  the  Roman  Capitol,  that  with  their  noise 
defended  those  within  it,  not  because  they  were  they, 
but  there),  oflFending  none,  I  think,  but  those  without, 
or  such  within,  if  there  be  any  such,  as  favour  them. 
That  which  perhaps  may  most  oflFend,  are  certain  texts 
of  Holy  Scripture,  alleged  by  me  to  other  purpose  than 
ordinarily  they  use  to  be  by  others.  But  I  have  done  it 
with  due  submission,  and  also,  in  order  to  my  subject, 
necessarily ;  for  they  are  the  outworks  of  the  enemy, 
from  whence  they  impugn  the  civil  power.  If  not- 
withstanding this,  you  find  my  labour  generally  decried, 
you  may  be  pleased  to  excuse  yourself,  and  say,  I  am  a 
man  that  love  my  own  opinions,  and  think  all  true  I 
say,  that  I  honoured  your  brother,  and  honour  you,  and 
have  presumed  on  that,  to  assume  the  title,  without  your 
knowledge,  of  being,  as  I  am, 

Sir, 
Your  most  humble, 

and  most  obedient  Servant, 

Thomas  Hobbes. 
Paris,  April  Vs,\(ih\. 
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,   I I  THE 

INTRODUCTION. 


Natubb^  the  art  whereby  God  hath  made  and  gcfvenm 
the  worlds  is  by  the  wt  of  rnan^  as  in  many  other  thmgg, 
80  in  this  abo  imitated,  that  it  can  make  an  artifieial 
animaL  For  aemog:  life  is  but  a  motion  of  limha^  tibe 
beginning  whereof  ia  in  some  prhusipal  part  within ; 
why  may  we  not  say,  that  aU  automata  (engines  that 
move  themselves  by  springs  and  wheels  as  doth  a 
watch)  have  an  artificial  life  ?  For  what  is  the  heart, 
but  a  spring;  and  the  nerves,  but  so  many  strings  ; 
and  the  joints^  but  so  many  wheels,  giving  motion  to 
the  whole  body,  suck  as  was  intended  by  the  artificer  ? 
Art  goes  yet  further,  imitating  that  rational  and  most 
excellent  work  of  nature,  man.  For  by  art  is  created . 
that  great  Leviathan  called  a  Commonwealth,  or 
State,  in  Latin  Civ  it  as,  which  is  but  an  artificial 
man ;  though  of  greater  stature  and  strength  than  the 
natural,  for  whose  protection  and  defence  it  was  in- 
tended ;  and  in  which  the  sovereignty  is  an  artificial 
souly  as  giving  life  and  motion  to  the  whole  body  \  t\i^ 
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magistrateSy  and  other  officers  of  judicature  and  exe- 
cution^ artificial  joints  ;  reward  and  punishment y  by 
which  fastened  to  the  seat  of  the  sovereignty  every 
joint  and  member  is  moved  to  perform  his  duty,  are 
the  nerves y  that  do  the  same  in  the  body  natural ;  the 
wealth  and  riches  of  all  the  particular  members,  are  the 
strength  ;  salus  populi,  the  people^ s  safety ^  its  busi- 
ness ;  counsellors y  by  whom  all  things  needful  for  it  to 
know  are  suggested  unto  it,  are  the  memory  ;  equity y 
and  lawSy  an  artificial  reason  and  will ;  concord,  health; 
sedition^  sickness ;  and  civil  war,  death.  Lastly,  the 
pacts  and  covenants^  by  which  the  parts  of  this  body 
politic  were  at  first  made,  set  together,  and  united,  re- 
semble that  fiaty  or  the  let  us  make  many  pronounced 
by  God  in  the  creation. 

To  describe  the  nature  of  this  artificial  man,  I  will 
consider 

First,  the  matter  thereof,  and  the  artificer ;  both 
which  is  m^n. 

Secondly,  howy  and  by  what  covenants  it  is  made ; 
what  are  the  rights  and  just  power  or  authority  of  a  *o- 
vereign  ;  and  what  it  is  that  preserveth  or  dissolveth  it. 

Thirdly,  what  is  a  Christian  commonwealth. 

Lastly,  what  is  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

Concerning  the  first,  there  is  a  saying  much  usurped 
of  late,  that  wisdom  is  acquired,  not  by  reading  of  books. 


Imt  of  «M.  Ck^naeqnently  whevtranto^  those  persons; 
tibftt  finr  the  most  part  can  give  no  other  proof  of  being 
mae,  take  great  delight  to  show  what  they  ihink  they 
haire  read  in  men,  by  nncharitable  censures  cf  one 
aaothar  bdiind  thdr  backs.    But  there  is  another  say-^ 

mg  not  of  late  nndarstood,  by  which  they  might  kam 

* 

traly  to  read  one  another,  if  they  would  take  the  pains ; 
&at  SB,  nasce  teipmm,  read  thffse^r  which  was  not 
«neant,  as  it  is  now  used,  to  countenance,  dther  tiie 
iMibarous  state  of  men  in  power,  towards  thdir  infe- 
ibrs ;  or  to  encourage  men  of  low  degree,  to  a  saucy 
M»ia,.r  t.w«d.  thdr  better.,  bot  to  t«ch  »,  that 
for  the  omilitude  of  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  one 
man,  to  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  another,  whosoever 
looketh  into  himself,  and  eonsidereth  what  he  doth, 
when  he  does  think,  opine,  reason,  hope,  fear,  &c.  and 
upon  what  grounds  ;  he  shall  thereby  read  and  know, 
what  are  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  all  other  men 
upon  the  like  occasions.   I  say  the  similitude  oi  passions, 
which  are  the  same  in  all  men,  desire^  f^or,  hope,  &c ; 
not  the  similitude  of  the  objects  of  the  passions,  which 
are  the  things  desired,  feared,  hoped,  &c :  for  these 
the  constitution  individual,  and  particular  education,  do 
so  vary,  and  they  are  so  easy  to  be  kept  from  our  know- 
ledge, that  the  characters  of  man's  heart,  blotted  and 
confounded  as  they  are  with  dissembling,  lying,  co\m- 
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terfeiting,  and  erroneous  doctrines,  are  legible  only  to 
him  that  searcheth  hearts.  And  though  by  men's  ac- 
tions we  do  discover  their  design  sometimes ;  yet  to  do 
it  without  comparing  them  with  our  own,  and  distin- 
guishing all  circumstances,  by  which  the  case  may  come 
to  be  altered,  is  to  decypher  without  a  key,  and  be  for 
the  most  part  deceived,  by  too  much  trust,  or  by  too 
much  diffidence ;  as  he  that  reads,  is  himself  a  good  or 
evil  man. 

But  let  one  man  read  another  by  his  actions  never  so 
perfectly,  it  serves  him  only  with  his  acquaintance,  which 
are  but  few.  He  that  is  to  govern  a  whole  nation,  must 
read  in  himself,  not  this  or  that  particular  man ;  but 
mankind :  which  though  it  be  hard  to  do,  harder  than 
to  learn  any  language  or  science ;  yet  when  I  shall  have 
set  down  my  own  reading  orderly,  and  perspicuously, 
the  pains  left  another,  will  be  only  to  consider,  if  he 
also  find  not  the  same  in  himself.  For  this  kind  of 
doctrine  admitteth  no  other  demonstration. 


Mr J%tj\jL   X* 


OF  MAN. 


CHAFTBR  I. 

OF  8BN8B. 


€q«i»bkikg  tiie  flMiii^ts  of  man^  I  ^^  part  l 

%m  first  nigfyy  and  afterwards  m  trains  or  de-        \'    . 

wthtepreteniatumor  n^^oraiMTe^of  somequalitjr^ 
or  other  accident  of  a.  body  without  ns^  which  is 
commonly  called  an  object.  Which  object  worketh 
tm  the  eyes^  ears,  and  other  parts  of  a  man's  body ; 
and  by  diversity  of  working,  produceth  diversity  of 
a{^)earances. 

The  original  of  them  all,  is  that  which  we  call 
8BNSE,  for  there  is  no  conception  in  a  man's  mind, 
which  hath  not  at  first,  totally,  or  by  parts,  been 
begotten  npon  the  organs  of  sense.  The  rest  are 
derived  from  that  original. 

To  know  the  natural  cause  of  sei^se,  is  not  very 
nece^iary  to  the  business  now  in  hand ;  and  I  have 
elsewhere  written  of  the  same  at  large.  Never- 
theless, to  fill  each  part  of  my  present  method,  I 
will  briefly  deliver  the  same  in  this  place. 

The  cause  of  sense,  is  the  external  body,  or  object, 
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,  which  presseth  the  orgau  proper  to  eacl 
.  either  immediately,  as  in  the  taste  and  torn 
mediately,  as  in  seeing,  hearing,  and  smelling;  whic 
pressure,  by  the  mediation  of  the  nerves,  and  othe 
strings  and  membranes  of  the  body,  continued  in 
wards  to  the  brain  and  heart,  causeth  there  a  re 
sistance,  or  counter-pressure,  or  endeavour  of  Ha 
heart  to  deliver  itself,  which  endeavour,  becaus 
outward,  seemeth  to  be  some  matter  without.  Am 
this  geeming,  or/ancy,  is  that  which  men  call  senne 
and  consisteth,  as  to  the  eye,  in  a  light,  or  coloit 
figured;  to  the  ear,  in  a  sound ;  to  the  nostril,  i 
an  odour ;  to  the  tongue  and  palate,  in  a  savour 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  in  /leat,  cold,  hardnesi 
softness,  and  such  other  quahties  as  we  discern  b 
J^eeling.  All  which  qualities,  called  sensible,  are  i 
the  object,  that  causeth  them,  but  so  many  sever* 
motions  of  the  matter,  by  which  it  presseth  oa 
organs  diversely.  Neither  in  us  that  are  pressed 
are  they  any  thing  else,  but  divers  motions ;  fa 
motion  produceth  nothing  but  motion.  But  thei 
appearance  to  us  is  faney,  the  same  waking,  tha 
dreaming.  And  as  pressing,  rubbing,  or  strikinj 
the  eye,  makes  us  fancy  a  Ught ;  and  pressing  th 
ear,  produceth  a  din  ;  so  do  the  bodies  also  we  set 
or  hear,  produce  the  same  by  their  strong,  thoug 
unobserved  action.  For  if  those  colours  and  sound 
were  in  the  bodies,  or  objects  that  cause  them,  the 
could  not  be  severed  from  them,  as  by  glasses,  an 
in  echoes  by  reflection,  we  see  they  are ;  where  w 
know  the  thing  we  see  is  in  one  place,  the  appeal 
ence  in  another.  And  though  at  some  certaJ 
distance,  the  real  and  very  object  seera  invests 
with -the  fancy  it  begets  in  us  ;  yet  still  the  obje( 


is  one  thing,  the  image  or  fancy  is  another.  So 
that  sense,  in  all  cases,  is  nothing  else  but  original 
fancy,  caused,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  pressure,  that 
is,  by  the  motion,  of  external  things  upon  our  eyes, 
ears,  and  otlier  organs  thereunto  ordained. 

But  the  philosophy-schools,  through  all  the  imi- 
Ycrsities  of  Christendom,  grounded  upon  certain 
texts  of  Aristotle,  teach  anotlier  doctrine,  and  say, 
for  the  caose  of  cmiob,  that  tlie  thing  seen,  sendeth 
forth  on  every  side  a  visible  species,  in  English,  a 
risible  show,  apparition,  or  aspect,  or  a  being 
seeTi;  tiie  receiving  whereof  into  the  eye,  is  seeing. 
And  for  the  cause  ni  hearing,  that  the  thing  heard, 
sendeth  forth  an  audible  species,  that  is  an  audible 
firpect,  or  audible  being  seen;  which  entering  at 
!ie  ear,  maketh  /fearing.  Nay,  for  the  cause  of 
-  iiderstanding  also,  they  say  the  thing  understood, 
sendeth  forth  an  intelligible  species,  that  is,  an 
intelligible  being  seen ;  which,  coming  into  the  un- 
den^tandhig,  makes  us  understand.  I  say  not  this, 
as  disprovhig  the  use  of  universities ;  but  because 
I  am  to  speak  hereafter  of  their  office  in  a  com- 
monwealth, I  must  let  you  see  on  all  occasions  by 
li'i'  way,  what  things  would  be  amended  in  them; 
amongst  which  the  frequency  of  insignificant  speech 
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That  when  a  thing  lies  still,  unless  somewhat  else 
stir  it,  it  will  lie  still  for  ever,  is  a  truth  that  no 
man  doobta  of.     But  that  wheuathing  is  in  motion. 


OF  MAN. 

fPART  I.    it  will  eternally  be  in  motion,  unless  somewbat  else 
stay  it,  though  the  reason  be  the  same,  namely, 
inugiution.  that  nothing  can  change  itself,  is  not  so  easily  as- 
sented to.     For  men  measure,  not  only  other  men, 

L  but  all  other  things,  by  themselves ;  and  because 

H  they  find  tliemselves  subject  after  motion  to  pain, 

H  and  lassitude,  think  every  thing  else  grow^  weaiy 

H  of  motion,  and  seeks  repose  of  its  own  accord  ;  little 

H  considering,  whether  it  be  not  some  other  motion, 

H  wherein  that  desire  of  rest  they  find  in  themselves, 

H  consisteth.     From  hence  it  is,  that  the  schools  say, 

H  heavy  bodies  fall  downwards,  out  of  an  appetite  to 

H  rest,  and  to  conseo'c  their  nature  in  that  place 

H  which  is  most  proper  for  them  ;  ascribing  appetite, 

H  and  knowledge  of  what  is  good  for  their  conservaf 

H  tion,  which  is  more  than  man  has,  to  things 

H  mate,  absurdly. 

H  When  a  body  is  once  in  motion,  it  moveth,  unless 

H  something  else  hinder  it,  eternally  ;  and  whatFoever 

H  hindreth  it,  cannot  in  an  instant,  but  in  time,  and 

H  by  degrees,  quite  extinguish  it;  and  as  we  see 

H  the  water,  though  the  wind  cease,  the  waves  giW 

H  not  over  rolling  for  a  long  time  after :  so  also 

H  happeneth  in  that  motion,  which  is  made  in  tta 

H  internal  parts  of  a  man,  then,  when  he  sees,  dreams, 

H  ^    &c.     For  after  the  object  is  removed,  or  the  eye 

H  shut,  we  still  retain  an  image  of  the  thing  seen, 

■  though  more  obscure  than  when  we  see  it.  And 
H  this  is  it,  the  Latins  call  imagination,  from  th( 
H  image  made  in  seeing ;  and  apply  the  same,  thougl; 
H  improperly,  to  all  the  other  senses.    But  the  Greek) 

■  call  it^anctf  ;  which  signifies  appearance,  and 
H  proper  to  one  sense,  as  to  another.    Imaginatioi 
H  (   therefore  is  nothing  but  decaying  sense;  and 
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i  in  men,  and  many  other  living  creatures,  as    paut  l 
sleeping,  as  waking.  ^    - 

LC  decay  of  sense  in  men  waking,  is  not  the  ^^ 
^  of  the  motion  made  in  sense ;  bnt  an  ob- 
ng  of  it,  in  sach  manner  as  the  light  of  the 
>bscnreth  the  light  of  the  stars ;  which  stars 
3  less  exercise  their  virtue,  by  which  they  are 
le,  in  the  day  than  in  the  night.  Bnt  because 
igst  many  strokes,  which  our  eyes,  ears,  and 
"  Cleans  receive  from  external  bodies,  the 
ominant    only    is   sensible;     therefore,    the 

of  the  sun  being  predominant,  we  are  not 
ted  with  the  action  of  the  stars.  And  any 
!t  being  removed  from  our  eyes,  though 
impression  it  made  in  us  remain,  yet  other 
3ts  more  present  succeeding,  and  working 
is,  the  imagination  of  the  past  is  obscured, 
made  weak,  as  the  voice  of  a  man  is  in  the 
*  of  the  day.  From  whence  it  followeth, 
the  longer  the  time  is,  after  the  sight  or  sense 
ly  object,  the  iveaker  is  the  imagination.  For 
continual  change  of  man's  body  destroys  in 

the  parts  which  in  sense  were  moved :  so  that 
ince  of  time,  and  of  place,  hath  one  and  the 
I  effect  in  us.  For  as  at  a  great  distance  of 
e,  that  which  we  look  at  appears  dim,  and 
tout  distinction  of  the  smaller  parts;  and  as 
es  grow  weak,  and  inarticulate  ;  so  also,  after 
It  distance  of  time,  our  imagination  of  the  past 
reak ;  and  we  lose,  for  example,  of  cities  we 
e  seen,  many  particular  streets,  and  of  actions, 
ly  particular  circumstances.  This  decaying 
9e,  when  we  would  express  the  thing  itself,  I 
in  fancy  itself,  w^e  call  imagination,  as  I  said 
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PARTI,    before:  but  when  we  would  express  the  decay, 
^^  ^  _■    and  signify  that  the  sense  is  fading,  old,  and  past, 
Memory,     it  is  Called  memory.     So  that  imagination  and 
memory  are  but  one  thing,  which  for  divers  consi- 
derations hath  divers  names. 

Much  memory,  or  memory  of  many  things,  is 
called  experience.  Again,  imagination  being  only 
of  those  things  which  have  been  formerly  perceived 
by  sense,  either  all  at  once,  or  by  parts  at  several 
times;  the  former,  which  is  the  imagining  the 
whole  object  as  it  was  presented  to  the  sense,  is 
simple  imagination,  as  when  one  imagineth  a  man, 
or  horse,  which  he  hath  seen  before.  The  other  is 
compounded;  as  when,  from  the  sight  of  a  man  at 
one  time,  and  of  a  horse  at  another,  we  conceive 
in  our  mind  a  Centaur.  So  when  a  man  com- 
poundeth  the  image  of  his  own  person  with  the 
image  of  the  actions  of  another  man,  as  when  a 
man  imagines  himself  a  Hercules  or  an  Alexander, 
which  happeneth  often  to  them  that  are  much 
taken  with  reading  of  romances,  it  is  a  compound 
imagination,  and  properly  but  a  fiction  of  the 
mind.  There  be  also  other  imaginations  that  rise 
in  men,  though  waking,  from  the  great  impression 
made  in  sense  :  as  from  gazing  upon  the  sun,  the 
impression  leaves  an  image  of  the  sun  before  our 
eyes  a  long  time  after  ;  and  from  being  long  and  ve- 
hemently attent  upon  geometrical  figures,  a  man 
shall  in  the  dark,  though  awake,  have  the  images 
of  lines  and  angles  before  his  eyes ;  which  kind  of 
fancy  hath  no  particular  name,  as  being  a  thing 
that  doth  not  conmionly  fall  into  men's  discourse. 
Dreams.  The  imaginations  of  them  that  sleep  are  those 
we  call  dreams.    And  these  also,  as   all   other 
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ginations,  have  been  before,  either  totally  or  by  part  i. 
;els,  in  the  sense.  And  because  in  sense,  the  ^  ^  _ 
n  and  nerves,  which  are  the  necessary  organs  i>reama. 
ense,  are  so  benumbed  in  sleep,  as  not  easily  to 
Qoved  by  the  action  of  external  objects,  there 
haj^n  in  sleep  no  imagination,  and  therefore 
[ream,  but  what  proceeds  from  the  agitation  of 
inward  parts  of  man's  body;  which  inward 
s,  for  the  connexion  they  have  with  the  brain, 
other  Cleans,  when  they  be  distempered,  do 
>  the  same  in  motion ;  whereby  the  imagina^ 
s  there  formerly  made,  appear  as  if  a  man  were 
ing ;  saving  that  the  organs  of  sense  being 
benumbed,  so  as  there  is  no  new  object 
:h  can  master  and  obscure  them  with  a  more 
rous  impression,  a  dream  must  needs  be  more 
r,  in  this  silence  of  sense,  than  our  waking 
^hts.  And  hence  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  it  is 
rd  matter,  and  by  many  thought  impossible,  to 
nguish  exactly  between  sense  and  dreaming, 
my  part,  when  I  consider  that  in  dreams  I  do 
3(ften  nor  constantly  think  of  the  same  persons, 
es,  objects,  and  actions,  that  I  do  waking ;  nor 
*mber  so  long  a  train  of  coherent  thoughts, 
ming,  as  at  other  times ;  and  because  waking 
ten  observe  the  absurdity  of  dreams,  but  never 
m  of  the  absurdities  of  my  waking  thoughts  ; 
Q  well  satisfied,  that  being  awake,  I  know  I 
m  not,  though  when  I  dream  I  think  myself 
ke. 

nd  seeing  dreams  are  caused  by  the  distemper 
ome  of  the  inward  parts  of  the  body,  divers 
empers  must  needs  cause  diflFerent  dreams. 
I  hence  it  is  that  lying  cold  breedeth  dreams  of 


fear,  and  raiseth  the  thought  and  image  of  some 
fearful  object,  the  motion  from  the  brain  to  the 
inner  parts  and  from  the  inner  parts  to  the  brain 
being  reciprocal ;  and  that  as  anger  causeth  heat 
in  some  parts  of  the  body  when  we  are  awake,  so 
when  we  sleep  the  overheating  of  the  same  parts 
causeth  anger,  and  raiseth  up  in  the  brain  the 
imagination  of  an  enemy.  In  the  same  manner, 
as  natural  kindness,  when  we  are  awake,  causeth 
desire,  and  desire  makes  heat  in  certain  other 
parts  of  the  body  ;  so  also  too  much  heat  in  those 
parts,  while  we  sleep,  raiseth  in  the  brain  an 
imagination  of  some  kindness  sbowTi.  In  sum,  our 
dreams  are  the  reverse  of  our  waking  imagina- 
tions ;  the  motion  when  we  are  awake  beginning  at 
one  end,  mid  when  we  dream  at  another. 

The  most  difficult  disceniing  of  a  man's  dream, 
from  his  waking  thoughts,  is  then,  when  by  some 
accident  we  obser\'e  not  that  we  have  slept :  which 
is  easy  to  happen  to  a  man  fiili  of  fearful  thoughts, 
and  whose  conscience  is  much  troubled  ;  and  that 
sleepeth,  without  the  circumstance-s  of  going  to 
bed  or  putting  off  his  clothes,  as  one  that  noddeth 
in  a  chair.  For  he  that  taketh  pains,  and  indus- 
triously lays  himself  to  sleep,  in  case  any  uncouth 
and  exorbitant  fancy  come  unto  him,  cannot  easily 
think  it  other  than  a  dream.  We  read  of  Marcus 
Brutus,  (one  that  had  his  life  given  him  by  Julius 
Csesar,  and  was  also  his  favourite,  and  notwith- 
standing murdered  him),  how  at  Philippi,  the 
night  before  he  gave  battle  to  Augustus  Csesar,  he 
saw  a  fe^rftil  apparition,  which  is  commonly  re- 
lated by  historians  as  a  vision;  but  considering 
the  oirciunstances,  one  may  easily  judge  to  ha\'e 
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met^ftmw  not  haard.  for  him,  shunberiii^  in  the  ^vg^^ 
erii^  to  dream  of  thatwliich  most  affirif^ted  him  $  *^ 
iniddb  ftv^  as  by  de^greea  it  made  him  wake^  so 
also  it  mtimt  neecb  make  Hm  apparition  by  degrees 
toTaudi;  and  having  no  aasuranoe  that  he  slept, 
he  coaid  have  no  cause  to  think  it  a  dream,  or  any 
€bSaag but  a vinon.  And tibis hino yeej rare aod^ 
ieoit;  for  even  they  that  be  p^rfecdy  awake,  if 
&ey  be  thnoroiis  and  siqperstitioiis,  possessed  witli^ 
learM  tale%  and  akme  in  the  dsack,  are  sabjeet  to 
the  ttte  fimcies,  and  beUeve  they  see  jpritr  imd 
dead  men's  ^osts  walking  in  chnitshyards ;  where*-^ 
as  it  is  eiiliar  ^bsir  &ncy  only,  or  else  tte  knavwy 
of  sadk  persons  as  make  nse  of  sndi  superstitious 
fear,  to  peas  dii^nised  in  the  night,  to  places  they 
wonld  not  be  known  to  hannt. 

From  this  ignorance  of  how  to  distinguish 
dreams,  and  other  strong  fancies,  from  vision  and 
sense,  did  arise  the  greatest  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  Gentiles  in  time  past,  that  worshipped  sat^p^, 
fawns,  nymphs,  and  the  like ;  and  now-a-days  the 
opinion  that  rude  people  have  of  fairies,  ghosts, 
and  goblins,  and  of  the  power  of  witches.  For  as 
for  witches,  I  think  not  that  their  witchcraft  is 
any  real  power ;  but  yet  that  they  are  justly 
punished,  for  the  false  belief  they  have  that  they 
can  do  such  mischief,  joined  with  their  purpose  to 
do  it  if  they  can  j  their  trade  being  nearer  to  a  new 
religion  than  to  a  craft  or  science.  And  for  fairies, 
and  walking  ghosts,  the  opinion  of  them  has,  I 
think,  been  on  purpose  either  taught  or  not  con- 
futed, to  keep  in  credit  the  use  of  exorcism,  of 
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crosses,  of  holy  water,  aiid  other  such  inventions 
of  ghostly  nieu.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  God  can  make  imuaturol  apparitions ;  but  that 
he  does  it  so  often,  as  men  need  to  fear  such 
things,  more  than  they  fear  the  stay  or  change  of 
the  coiirse  of  nature,  which  he  also  can  stay,  and 
change,  is  no  point  of  Christian  faith.  But  evil 
men  under  pretext  that  God  can  do  any  tiling,  are 
so  bold  as  to  say  any  thing  when  it  senes  their 
turn,  though  they  think  it  untrue  ;  it  is  the  part  of 
a  wise  man,  to  believe  them  no  farther,  than  right 
reason  makes  that  which  they  say,  appear  credible. 
If  this  superstitious  fear  of  spirits  were  taken 
away,  and  with  it,  prognostics  from  dreams,  false 
prophecies,  and  many  other  things  depending 
thereon,  by  which  crafty  ambitious  persons  abnse 
the  simple  people,  men  would  be  much  more  fitted 
than  they  are  for  ei^il  obedience. 

And  this  ought  to  be  the  work  of  the  schools : 
but  they  rather  nourish  such  doctrine.  For,  not 
knowing  what  imagination  or  the  senses  are,  what 
they  receive,  they  teach :  some  saying,  that  imagi- 
nations rise  of  themselves,  and  have  no  cause ; 
others,  that  they  rise  most  conmionly  from  the 
will;  and  that  good  thoughts  are  bloT\-n  (Inspired) 
into  a  man  by  God,  and  e\'il  thoughts  by  the 
Devil ;  or  that  good  thoughts  are  poured  (infused) 
into  a  man  by  God,  and  e^il  ones  by  the  Devil. 
Some  say  the  senses  receive  the  species  of  things, 
and  deliver  them  to  the  common  sense ;  and  the 
common  sense  delivers  them  over  to  the  fancy,  and 
the  fancy  to  the  memory,  and  the  memory  to  the 
judgment,  like  handing  of  things  from  one  to 
another,  with  many  words  making  nothing  under- 
stood. 
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C^IAFFER  III. 

OP  THB  CON8BQUBNCB  OR  TRAIN  OF  IMAGINA- 
TIONS. 

By  Consequence,  or  train  of  thotights^  I  under 
stand  that  succession  of  one  thought  to  another, 
which  is  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  discourse  in 
words,  mental  discourse. 

When  a  man  thinketh  on  any  thing  whatsoever, 
his  next  thought  alter,  is  not  altogether  so  casual  as  ^ 
it  seems  to  be.  Not  every  thought  to  every  thought  ^ 
succeeds  indifferently.  But  as  we  have  no  imagi- 
nation, whereof  we  have  not  formerly  had  sense,  in 
whole,  or  in  parts ;  so  we  have  no  transition  from 
one  imagination  to  another,  whereof  we  never  had 
the  like  before  in  our  senses.  The  reason  whereof 
is  this.  All  fancies  are  motions  within  us,  relics 
of  those  made  in  the  sense :  and  those  motions  that 
immediately  succeeded  one  another  in  the  sense. 


continue  also  together  after  sense :  insomuch  as 
the  former  coming  again  to  take  place,  and  be  pre- 
domiuant,  the  latter  followeth,  by  coherence  of  the 
matter  moved,  in  such  manner,  as  water  upon  a 
plane  table  is  drawn  which  way  any  one  part  of  it 
is  guided  by  the  finger.  But  because  in  sense,  to 
one  and  the  same  thing  perceived,  sometimes  one 
thing,  sometimes  another  succeedeth,  it  comes  to 
pass  in  time,  that  in  the  imagining  of  any  things 
there  is  no  certainty  what  we  shall  imagine  next ; 
only  this  is  certain,  it  shall  be  something  that  suc- 
ceeded the  same  before,  at  one  time  or  another. 

This  train  of  thoughts,  or  mental  discourse,  is  of 
two  sorts.  The  first  is  unguided,  without  design, 
and  inconstant ;  wherein  there  is  no  passionate 
thought,  to  govern  and  direct  those  that  follow,  to 
itself,  as  the  end  and  scope  of  some  desire,  or  other 
passion :  in  which  case  the  thoughts  are  said  to 
wander,  and  seem  impertinent  one  to  another,  as 
in  a  dream.  Such  are  commonly  the  thoughts  of 
men,  that  are  not  only  without  company,  but  also 
without  care  of  any  thing ;  though  even  then  their 
thoughts  are  as  busy  as  at  other  times,  but  without 
harmony ;  as  the  sound  which  a  lute  out  of  tune 
would  yield  to  any  man ;  or  in  tune,  to  one  that 
could  not  play.  And  yet  in  this  wild  ranging  of 
the  mind,  a  man  may  oft-times  perceive  the  way  of 
it,  and  the  dependance  of  one  thought  upon  another. 
For  in  a  discourse  of  our  present  civil  war,  what 
could  seem  more  impertinent,  than  to  ask,  as  oue 
did,  what  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  peimy  ?  Yet 
the  coherence  to  me  was  manifest  enough.  For 
the  thought  of  the  war,  introduced  the  thought  of 
the  delivering  up  the  king  to  his  enemies  ;  the 
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thought  of  that,  brought  in  tlie  thought  of  the  de-  ^  part  i. 

livf  riug  up  of  Christ ;  and  that  agfun  the  thought    . f;. — . 

of  the  thirty  pence,  which  was  the  price  of  that 
treason  ;  and  thence  easily  followed  that  malicious 
question .  and  all  this  in  a  moment  of  time ;  for 
thought  is  quick. 

The  second  is  more  constant ;  as  being  regulated  ^™"  ° 
by  some  desire,  and  design.  For  the  impression  Mguiati 
made  by  such  things  as  we  desire,  or  fear,  is  strong, 
and  permaneut,  or,  if  it  cease  for  a  time,  of  quick 
return  :  so  strong  it  is  sometimes,  as  to  hinder  and 
break  our  sleep.  From  desire,  ariseth  the  thought 
of  some  means  we  have  seen  produce  tlie  like  of 
that  which  we  aim  at ;  and  from  the  thought  of 
that,  the  thought  of  means  to  that  mean  ;  and  so 
continually,  till  we  come  to  some  beginning  within 
our  own  power.  And  because  the  end,  by  the 
greatness  of  the  impression,  comes  often  to  mind, 
in  case  our  thoughts  begin  to  wander,  they  are 
quickly  again  reduced  into  the  way :  which  ob- 
served by  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  made  him 
give  men  this  precept,  which  is  now  woru  out,  Res- 
pice  JiHem;  that  is  to  say,  in  all  your  actions,  look 
often  upon  what  yoti  would  have,  as  the  thing  that 
directs  all  your  thoughts  in  the  way  to  attain  it. 

The  train  of  regulated  thoughts  is  of  two  kintls  -, 
one,  when  of  an  effect  imagined  wc  seek  the  causes, 
or  means  that  produce  it :  and  this  is  common  to 
man  and  beast.  The  other  is,  when  imagining  any 
thing  whatsoever,  we  seek  all  the  possible  effects, 
that  can  by  it  be  produced  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  ima- 
gine what  we  can  do  with  it,  when  we  have  it.  Of 
Iffaich  I  have  not  at  any  time  seen  any  sign,  but  in 

tan  only :  for  this  is  a  curiosity  hardly  incident 


to  the  nature  of  any  living  creature  that  has  vA 
other  passion  but  sensual,  such  as  are  hunger,  thirst, 
lust,  and  anger.  In  sum,  the  discourse  of  the 
mind,  when  it  is  governed  by  design,  is  nothing  but 
seeking,  or  the  faculty  of  invention,  which  the  La- 
tins called  Jtagacitas,  and  solertia;  a  hunting  out 
of  the  causes,  of  some  effect,  present  or  past ;  or  of 
the  effects,  of  some  present  or  past  cause.  Some- 
times  a  man  seeks  what  he  hath  tost ;  and  from 
that  place,  and  time,  wherein  he  misses  it,  his  mind 
runs  back,  from  place  to  place,  and  time  to  time, 
to  find  where,  and  when  he  had  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  find  some  certain,  and  limited  time  and  place, 
in  which  to  begin  a  method  of  seeking.  Again, 
irom  thence,  his  thoughts  run  over  the  same  places 
and  times,  to  find  what  action,  or  other  occasion 
Remembranoc.  might  make  him  lose  it.  This  we  call  remem- 
brance, or  calling  to  mind :  the  Latins  call  it  re- 
minisceHtia,  as  it  were  a  re-conning  of  our  former 
actions. 

Sometimes  a  man  knows  a  place  determinate, 
within  the  compass  whereof  he  is  to  seek ;  soA 
then  his  thoughts  run  over  all  the  parts  thereof,  in 
the  same  manner  as  one  would  sweep  a  room,  to 
find  a  jewel ;  or  as  a  spaniel  ranges  the  field,  till 
he  find  a  scent ;  or  as  a  man  should  run  over  the 
alphabet,  to  start  a  rhyme. 

Sometimes  a  man  desires  to  know  the  event  of  an 
'  action :  and  then  he  thinketh  of  some  like  action 
pa^t,  and  the  events  thereof  one  after  another; 
supposing  Uke  events  will  follow  like  actions.  As 
he  that  foresees  what  will  become  of  a  criminal,  re- 
cons  what  he  has  seen  follow  on  the  like  crime  be- 
fore ;  having  this  order  of  thoughts,  the  crime,  the 
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officer,  the  prison,  the  judge,  and  the  gallows,    part  i. 
Which  kind  of  thoughts,  is  called ybr^W^A*,  and   .,  ^    . 
prudence^  or  providence  ;  and  sometimes  wisdom  ; 
though  such  conjecture,  through  the  difficulty  of 
ohserving  all  circumstances,  be  very  fallacious. 
But  this  is  certain ;  by  how  much  one  man  has  i^ 
Biore  experience  of  things  past,  than  another,  by 
so  much  also  he  is  more  prudent,  and  his  expecta- 
tioiis  the  seldomer  &il  him.    The  present  only  has 
a  being  in  nature ;  things  j9ii^f  have  a  being  in  the 
memory  only,  but  things  to  come  have  no  being  at 
all ;  ibe/uture  being  but  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  ap- 
plying ^e  sequels  of  actions  past,  to  the  actions 
that  are  present;   which  with  most  certmnty  is 
dcme  by  him  that  has  mo^  experience,  but  not 
with  certainty  enough.    And  though  it  be  called 
pnidcaice,  when  the  event  answereth  our  expecta- 
tion ;  yet  in  its  own  nature,  it  is  but  presumption. 
For  the  foresight  of  things  to  come,  which  is  pro- 
vidence, belongs  only  to  him  by  whose  will  they 
are  to  come.     From  him  only,  and  supematurally,  ' 
proceeds  prophecy.    The  best  prophet  naturally  is 
the  best  guesser ;  and  the  best  guesser,  he  that  is 
most  versed  and  studied  in  the  matters  he  guesses 
at :  for  he  hath  most  signs  to  guess  by. 

A  sign  is  the  evident  antecedent  of  the  con-  signs. 
aeqaent;  and  contrarily,  the  consequent  of  the 
antecedent,  when  the  like  consequences  have  been 
observed,  before :  and  the  oftener  they  have  been 
obsenred,  the  less  uncertain  is  the  sign.  And 
therefore  he  that  has  most  experience  in  any  kind  of 
business,  has  most  signs,  whereby  to  guess  at  the 
fiitnre  time ;  and  consequently  is  the  most  prudent: 
I     and  so  much  more  prudent  than  he  that  is  new  in 
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that  kind  of  business,  as  not  to  be  equalled  by  any 
advantage  of  natural  and  ext-emporary  vnt :  though 
perhaps  many  young  men  think  the  contrary. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  prudence  that  di»tingtiish- 
eth  man  from  beast.  There  be  beasts,  that  at  a 
year  old  obser\'e  more,  and  pursue  that  which  is 
for  their  good,  more  prudently,  than  a  trhild  can 
do  at  ten. 
r  As  prudence  is  a.  presumption  of  the^/a^«re,  con- 
tracted from  the  experience  of  time  pa^t:  so  there 
is  a  presumption  of  things  past  taken  from  other 
things,  not  future,  but  past  also.  For  he  that  hath 
seen  by  what  courses  and  degrees  a  flourishing 
state  hath  first  come  into  civil  war,  and  then  to 
ruiu ;  upon  the  sight  of  the  ruins  of  any  other  state, 
will  guess,  the  like  war,  and  the  like  courses  have 
been  there  also.  But  this  conjecture,  has  the  same 
uncertainty  almost  with  the  conjecture  of  the  future; 
both  being  grounded  only  upon  experience. 

There  is  no  other  act  of  man's  mind,  that  1  can 
remember,  naturally  planted  in  him,  so  as  to  need 
no  other  thing,  to  the  exercise  of  it,  but  to  be  bom 
a  man,  and  live  with  the  use  of  his  five  senses. 
Those  other  faculties,  of  which  I  shall  speak  by 
and  by,  and  which  seem  proper  to  man  ouly,  are 
acquired  and  increased  by  study  and  industry ; 
and  of  most  men  learned  by  instruction,  and  disci- 
pline ;  and  proceed  all  from  the  inveution  of  words, 
and  speech.  For  besides  sense,  and  thoughts,  and 
the  train  of  thoughts,  the  mind  of  man  has  no  other 
motion ;  though  by  the  help  of  speech,  and  method, 
the  same  faculties  may  be  improved  to  such  a 
height,  as  to  distinguish  men  from  all  other  living 
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WIiateoe?ar  we  iav^e  is  fimte.     Therefore    faa9  i. 
tliere  k  na  idea^  or  eoiioqotbn  cdf  ^  .-  ^-^ 

kffimiU.  No  man  can  hi^  in  his  mind  an  image  ii^fiait*^ 
of  infinite  magnitade;  nor  conceiye  infinite  swift* 
VKsmi  infinite  time,  6r  infinite  force,  or  infinite 
igmnstk.  When  we  s&y  any  thing  is  infinite,  we 
fl^pnfy  only,  that  we  are  not  able  to  concdve  the 
endfl^  and  boonds  of  the  things  nam^ ;  having  no 
oonoeptioii  of  tibe  thing,  but  of  oar  own  inabOity^ 
ilnd  tibeiefore  the  name  ofGod  is  used,  hot 
tEia  ome^Te  him,^  for  he  is^bcompfehensible ;  and 
Us  grei^ness,  and  po#er  are  tmcohcdvable  $  but 
llwt  fie  may  honour  him*  Also  because,  whatso^ 
efer^  as  I  said  before,  we  conceiye,  has  been  peiv 
ecived  first  by  s^Qse,  dtlier  all  at  once,  or  by  partsj 
ftmakiean  ha?e  ao  thooght,  representing  any  thing, 
mk  snbjeot  to  sense*  No  man  therefore  caii 
eoncdye  any  thing,  but  he  must  conceive  it  in 
isome  place;  and  indued  with  some  determinate 
magnitude ;  and  which  may  be  divided  into  parts ; 
nor  that  any  thing  is  all  in  this  place,  and  all  in 
another  place  at  the  same  time ;  nor  that  two,  or 
more  things  can  be  in  one,  and  the  same  place  at 
once :  for  none  of  these  things  ever  have,  nor  can 
be  incident  to  sense;  but  are  absurd  speeches, 
taken  upon  credit,  without  any  signification  at  all, 
from  deceived  philosophers,  and  deceived,  or  de- 
ceiving schoolmen. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  SPEECH. 

PART  I.  The  invention  of  printing,  though  ingenious^  com- 
s..  t'  ■-  pared  with  the  invention  of  letters,  is  no  great 
Original      matter.     But  who  was  the  first  that  found  the  use 

of  speech. 

/  of  letters,  is  not  known.  He  that  first  brought 
them  into  Greece,  men  say  was  Cadmus,  the  son  of 
Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia.  A  profitable  invention 
for  continuing  the  memory  of  time  past,  and  the 
conjunction  of  mankind,  dispersed  into  so  many, 
and  distant  regions  of  the  earth ;  and  withal  diffi- 
cult, as  proceeding  from  a  watchful  observation 
of  the  divers  motions  of  the  tongue,  palate,  lips, 
and  other  organs  of  speech ;  whereby  to  make  as 
many  diflFerences  of  characters,  to  remember  them. 
But  the  most  noble  and  profitable;  invention'of  all 
other,  was  that  of  speech,  consisting  of  names  or 
appellations,  and  their  connexion;  whereby  men 

-  re^ster  their  thoughts ;  recall  them  when  they  are 
past;  and  also  declare  them  one  to  another  for 
mutual  utility  and  conversation;  without  which, 
there  had  been  amongst  men,  neither  common- 

^  wealth,  nor  society,  nor  contract,  nor  peace,  no 
more  than  amongst  lions,  bears,  and  wolves.    The 

Y  first  author  of  speech  was  God  himself,  that  in- 
structed Adam  how  to  name  such  creatures  as  he 
presented  to  his  sight ;  for  the  Scripture  goeth  no 
further  in  this  matter.  But  this  was  sufficient  to 
direct  him  to  add  more  names,  as  the  experience 
and  use  of  the  creatures  should  give  him  occasion ; 
and  to  join  them  in  such  manner  by  degrees,  as  to 
make  himself  understood ;  and  so  by  succession  of 
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time,  so  much  laiijEriiag^  mig;ht  be  p;otten,  as  he  had 
fbimd  ase  for  ;  though  not  so  eopious,  a-s  aii  orator 
or  philosopher  has  need  of:  for  I  do  not  find  any 
thing  in  the  Scripture,  out  of  whieh,  direetly  or  by 
consequence,  can  be  gathered,  that  Adam  was  taught 
the  names  of  all  figures,  numbers,  measures,  colours, 
sounds,  fancies,  relations  ;  much  less  the  names  of 
words  aud  speech,  as  general,  special,  ajfirmative, 
negative,  interrogative,  optative,  iiijiuitive,  all 
which  are  useful ;  and  least  of  all,  oi  entity,  infen- 
iionnlitij,  quiddity,  and  other  iiisigiiificaiit  words 
of  the  school. 

But  all  this  language  gotten,  and  augmented  by 
Adam  and  his  posterity,  was  again  lost  at  the  Tow«r  . 
of  Babel,  when,  by  the  hand  of  God,  every  man  was 
ttrickeu,  for  his  rebellion,  with  an  oblivion  of  his 
former  language.  And  being  hereby  forced  to  dis- 
perse themselves  into  several  parts  of  the  world,  it 
must  needs  be.  that  the  diversity  of  tongues  that 

iw  is,  proceeded  by  <legrees  from  them,  in  such 
ler,  as  need,  the  mother  of  all  inveutions,  taught 
and  ill  tract  of  time  grew  everywhere  more 

IIOUS. 

The  general  use  of  speech,  is  to  transfer  oiir^ 
mental  discourse,  into  verbal;  or  the  train  of  our 
thoughts,  into  a  train  of  words  ;  and  that  for  two 
commodities,  whereof  one  is  the  registering  of  the 
consequences  of  our  thoughts  ;  w  liicli  being  apt  to 
Blip  out  of  our  memory,  and  put  us  to  a  new  labour, 
may  again  he  recalled,  by  sucli  words  as  they  were 
marked  by.  So  that  the  first  use  of  names  is  to 
■irvefor««/r*«,orMo^<'*  of  remembrance.  Another 
IS,  when  many  use  the  same  ■words,  to  signify,  by 
their  connexion  and  order,  one  to  another,  what 


they  conceive,  or  thiak  of  each  matter ;  and  also 
what  they  desire,  fear,  or  have  any  other  passion 
for.  And  for  this  use  they  are  called  signs.  Special 
uses  of  speech  are  these;  first,  to  register,  what  by 
.  cogitation,  we  find  to  be  the  cause  of  any  thingt 
present  or  past ;  and  what  we  find  things  present 
or  past  may  produce,  or  efi^ect;  which  in  sum,  is 
acquiring  of  arts.  Secondly,  to  show  to  others 
.  that  knowledge  which  we  have  attained,  which  is, 
to  counsel  and  teach  one  another.  Thirdly,  to  make 
known  to  others  our  wills  and  purposes,  that  we 
may  have  the  mutnal  help  of  one  another.  Fourthly, 
.  to  please  and  delight  ourselves  and  others,  by  play- 
ing with  our  words,  for  pleasure  or  ornament,  in- 
nocently. 

r       To  these  uses,  there  are  also  four  correspondent 
abuses.     First,  when  men  register  their  thoughts 
wrong,  by  the  inconstancy  of  the  signification  <rf 
their  words ;  by  which  they  register  for  their  con- 
ception, that  which  they  never  conceived,  and  80 
I    deceive  themselves.  Secondly,  when  they  use  words 
I   metaphorically ;  that  is,  in  other  sense  than  thai 
\~  they  are  ordained  for ;  and  thereby  deceive  others. 
Thirdly,  by  words,  when  they  declare  that  to  be 
-  their  will,  which  is  not.     Fourthly,  when  they  use 
them  to  grieve  one  another;  for  seeing  nature  hath 
armed  Uving  creatures,  some  with  teeth,  some  witii 
horns,  and  some  with  hands,  to  grieve  an  enemy, 
it  is  but  an  abuse  of  speech,  to  grieve  him  with  the 
■  tongue,  miless  it  be  one  whom  we  are  obliged  to 
govern ;  and  then  it  is  not  to  grieve,  but  to  cor- 
rect and  amend./ 

The  maimer  tow  speech  serveth  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  consequence  of  causes  and  effects, 
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coiisistetb  in  the  imposing  of  names,  and  the  con- 
tiexion  of  them. 

Of  names,  some  are  proper,  and  sineular  to  one  N.nie».prap«r 
only  thing,  a&  Peter,  John,  this  man,  thi«  tree; 
and  some  are  common  to  many  things,  man,  horse, 
tree ;  every  of  which/ though  but  one  name,  is 
nevertheless  the  name  of  divers  partieular  things ; 
h)  respect  of  all  which  together,  it  is  called  an 
Httitersal ;  there  being  nothing  in  the  world  uni-  Un^i 
versa]  but  names;  for  the  things  named  are  every 
line  of  them  individual  and  siiigidar. 

One  universal  name  is  imposed  on  many  things, 
for  their  similitude  in  some  quality,  or  other  acci- 
dent; and  whereas  a  proper  name  bringeth  to  mind 
one  thing  only,  universals  recall  any  one  of  those 
many.    / 

And  of  names  universal,  some  are  of  more,  and 
some  of  less  extent ;  the  larger  comprehending 
the  less  large;  and  some  again  of  equal  extent, 
comprehending  each  other  reciprocally.  As  for 
example :  the  name  bodt/  is  of  larger  signification 
than  the  word  man,  and  comprehendeth  it ;  and  the 
names  man  and  rational,  are  of  equal  extent,  com- 
prehending mutually  one  another.  But  here  we 
must  take  notice,  that  by  a  name  is  not  always  un- 
derstood, as  in  grammar,  one  only  word  ;  but  some- 
times, by  circimilocution,  many  words  together. 
For  all  these  words,  he  that  in  his  actions  observeth 
laws  of  his  country,  make  but  one  name,  equi-  ' 

lent  to  this  one  word,  just. 

By  this  imposition  of  names,  some  of  larger,  some 
of  stricter  signification,  we  turn  the  reckoning  of 
the  consequences  of  things  imagined  in  the  mnid, 
into  a  reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  appellations. 


--  For 
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For  example :  a  man  that  hath  no  use  of  speech  at 
all,  such  as  is  born  and  remains  perfectly  deaf  and 
dumb,  if  he  set  before  his  eyes  a  triangle,  and  by 
it  two  right  angles,  such  as  are  the  corners  of  a 
square  figure,  he  may,  by  meditation,  compare  and 
find,  that  the  three  angles  of  that  triangle,  are 
equal  to  those  two  right  angles  that  stand  by  it. 
But  if  another  triangle  be  shown  him,  different  in 
shape  from  the  former,  he  cannot  know,  without  a 
new  labour,  whether  the  three  angles  of  that  also 
be  equal  to  the  same.  But  he  that  hath  the  use  of 
words,  when  he  observes,  that  such  equaUty  was 
consequent,  not  to  the  length  of  the  sides,  nor  to 
any  other  particular  thing  in  his  triangle;  but  only 
to  this,  that  the  sides  were  stra^ht,  and  the  an^es 
three  ;  and  that  that  was  all,  for  which  he  named  it 
a  triangle ;  will  boldly  conclude  universally,  that 
such  equality  of  angles  is  in  all  triangles  whatsoe\'er; 
and  register  his  mvention  in  these  general  terms, 
every  triangle  hath  its  three  angles  equal  to  two 
right  angles.  And  thus  the  consequence  found  in 
one  particular,  comes  to  be  registered  and  remem- 
bered, as  a  universal  rule,  and  discharges  oar 
mental  reckoning,  of  time  and  place,  and  delivers 
us  from  all  labour  of  the  mind,  saving  the  firet, 
and  makes  that  which  was  found  true  here,  and 
now,  to  be  true  in  all  times  and  places. 

But  the  use  of  words  in  registering  our  thoughts 
is  in  nothing  so  evident  as  in  numbering.  A  na- 
tural fool  that  could  never  learn  by  heart  the  order 
of  numeral  words,  as  one,  two,  and  three,  may  ob- 
aerve  every  stroke  of  the  clock,  and  nod  to  it,  or 
say  one,  one,  one,  but  can  never  know  what  hour 
,  it  strikes.     And  it  seems,  there  was  a  time  when 
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those  names  of  number  were  not  in  use ;  and  men    part  i. 
were  fiadn  to  ap]dy  their  fingers  of  one  or  both  hands^    .    ^  _^ 
to  those  things  they  desired  to  keep  account  of ; 
and  that  thence  it  proceeded,  that  now  our  nnmeral 
words  are  but  ten,  in  any  nation,  and  in  some  but 
five;  and  then  they  b^in  again.  And  he  that  can  tell 
ten,  if  he  recite  them  out  of  order,  will  lose  himself, 
and  not  know  when  he  has  done.     Much  less  will 
he  be  able  to  add,  and  subtract,  and  perform  all 
other  operations  of  arithmetic.     So  that  without 
words  there  is  no  possibility  of  reckoning  of  num- » 
bers;  much  less  of  magnitudes,  of  swiftness,  of  force, 
and  other  things,  the  reckonings  whereof  are  ne* 
cessary  to  the  being,  or  well-being  of  mankind. 

When  two  names  are  joined  together  into  a  con- 
sequence, or  aflKrmation,  as  thus,  a  man  is  a  living 
treatmre  ;  or  thus,  if  he  he  a  man^  he  is  a  living 
creature  ;  if  the  latter  name,  living  creature,  sig- 
nify all  that  the  former  name  man  signifieth,  then 
the  affirmation,  or  consequence,  is  true ;  otherwise 
falie.  For  true  zxsAfahe  are  attributes  of  speech, 
not  of  things.  And  where  speech  is  not,  there  is 
neither  truth  nor  falsehood ;  error  there  may  be, 
a»  when  we  expect  that  which  shall  not  be,  or 
s  i  fiospect  what  has  not  been ;  but  in  neither  case  can 
'j\     a  man  be  charged  with  untruth. 

\  ylSeeing  then  that  truth  consisteth  in  the  right  Necewity  of 
'*[  ordering  of  names  in  our  affirmations,  a  man  that 
i--:  seeketh  precise  truth  had  need  to  remember  what, 
^"f  cvoy  name  he  uses  stands  for,  and  to  place  it  ac- 
-  i  cordiiigly,  or  else  he  ynH  find  himself  entangled  in 
-i  words,  as  a  bird  in  lime  twigs,  the  more  he  strug- 
-1  gies  the  more  belimed.  And  therefore  in  geome- 
try, which  is  the  only  science  that  it  hath  pleased 
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God  hitherto  to  bestow  on  mankind,  men  bejrin 
at  settling  the  sig^iifications  of  their  words  ;  which 
setthnR  of  significations  they  call  definitions,  and 
place  them  in  the  beginning  of  their  reckoning. 

By  this  it  appears  how  necessary  it  is  for  any 
man  that  aspires  to  true  knowledge,  to  examine 
the  definitions  of  former  authors ;  and  either  to 
correct  them,  where  they  are  negligently  set  down, 
or  to  make  them  himself.  For  the  errors  of  defi- 
,  nitions  multiply  themselves  according  as  the 
reckoning  proceeds,  and  lead  men  into  absurdities, 
which  at  last  they  see,  but  cainiot  avoid,  without 
reckoning  anew  from  the  beginning,  in  which 
lies  the  foimdation  of  their  errors.  From  whence 
it  happens,  that  they  which  trust  to  books  do  as 
they  that  cast  up  many  little  sums  into  a  greater, 
without  considering  whether  those  little  sums  were 
rightly  cast  up  or  not ;  and  at  last  finding  the 
error  visible,  aud  nut  mistrusting  their  first 
grounds,  know  not  which  way  to  clear  themselves, 
but  spend  time  in  fluttering  over  their  books  ;  as 
birds  that  entering  by  tlie  chimney,  and  finding 
themselves  enclosed  in  a  chamber,  flutter  at  the 
false  light  of  a  glass  window,  for  want  of  wit  to 

i  consider  which  way  they  came  in./  So  that  in  the 
right  definition  of  names  lies  the  first  use  of 
speech ;  which  is  the  acquisition  of  science :  and 
in  wrong,  or  no  definitions,  lies  the  first  abuse 
from  which  proceed  all  false  and  senseless  tenets ; 
w^hich  make  those  men  that  take  their  instruction 
from  the  authority  of  books,  and  not  from  their 
own  meditation,  to  be  as  much  beltjw  the  condi- 
tion of  ignorant  men,  as  men  endued  with  true 
science  are  above  it.     For  between  true  science 


and  erroneous  doctrines,  ignorance  is  in  the  mid-  part  I. 
die.  Natural  sense  and  ima^natioii  arc  not  sub-  .  _  *•  _, 
ject  to  absurdity.  Nature  it.'telf  eannot  err;  and, 
as  men  abound  in  copiousness  of  language,  so  they 
lieeome  more  wise,  or  more  mad  than  ordinary. 
Kor  is  it  possible  without  letters  for  any  man  to 
become  either  excellently  wise,  or,  unless  his  me- 
iiirtry  he  hurt  by  disea-se  or  ill  constitution  of 
nrcans,  excellently  foolish.  For  words  are  wise ' 
men's  counters,  they  do  but  reckon  by  them  ;  but 
they  are  the  money  of  fools,  that  value  them  by 
the  authority  of  an  Aristotle,  a  Cieero,  or  a  Tho- 
mas, or  any  other  doctor  whatsoever,  if  but  a  man. 

Subject  to  names,  h  •whfitsoeyeT  can  enter  into^"4"'*fl 
or  be  considered  in  an  account,  and  be  added  one 
fii  another  to  make  a  sum,  or  subtracted  one  from 
;tiiother  and  leave  a  remainder.  The  Latins  called 
accounts  of  money  rationed,  and  accounting  ralio- 
cinatio  :  and  that  which  we  in  bills  or  books  of 
actTonnt  call  items,  they  call  Homina,  that  is  names  ; 
and  thence  it  seems  to  proceed,  that  they  extended 
llie  word  ratio  to  the  faculty  of  reckoning  in  all 
«ther  things.     Tlie   Greeks   have   but   one  word, 

i-yoc,  for  both  speech  and  reason  ;  not  that  they 
•light  there  was  no  speech  without  reason,  but 
no  reasoning  without  speech :  and  the  act  of 
reasoning  they  called  syllogism^  which  signifieth  > 
summing  up  of  the  consequences  of  one  saying  to 
anotlier.  And  because  the  same  thing  may  enter 
into  account  for  divers  accidents,  their  names  are, 
to  show  Uiat  diversity,  diversly  wrested  and  diver- 
sified. This  diversity  of  names  may  be  reduced  to 
four  general  heads. 

thing  may  enter  into  account  for  matter 


r^ 


■  1.    or  boily  ;   as  I'tting,  sensible,  rational^  hot,  coldf 

,    moved,  quiet;    with   all  which  iiames   the  w<Hd 

lEs.    matter,  or  body,  is  understood ;    all  such  being 
names  of  matter. 

Secondly,  it  may  enter  into  account,  or  be  coii' 
sidered,  for  some    accident  or  quality  which  we 
conceive  to  be  in  it ;  as  for  being  moved,  for  being 
so  long,  for  being  hot,  &c.;  and  then,  of  the  name 
of  the  thing  itself,  by  a  little  change  or  viTesting, 
we  make  a  name  for  that  accident,  which  we  con- 
sider ;  and  for  living  put  into  the  account  life ; 
ioT  moved,  motion;  ior  hot,  heat;  for  long,  lengthy 
and  the  like :  and  all  such  names  are  the  names  of 
the  accidents  and  properties  by  which  one  matter 
I  and  body  is  distinguished   from    another.     These 
,.are  called  names  abstract,  because  severed,  not 
I  from  matter,  but  from  the  account  of  matter. 
y~~   Thirdly,  we  bring  into  account  the  properties  of 
I    our  own  bodies,  whereby  we  make  such  distinction) 
I    as  when  anything  is  seen  by  us,  we  reckon  uot  the 
/     thing  itself,  but  the  sight,  the  colour,  the  idea  of  it 
/     in  the  fancy:    and  when  anjlhing  is   heard,  we 
reckon  it  not,  but  the  hearing  or  somid  oidy,  which 
is  our  fancy  or  conception  of  it  by  the  ear ;  and 
such  are  names  of  fancies. 

Fourthly,  we  bring  into  account,  consider,  and 
give  names,  to  names  themselves,  and  to  tipecches: 
for  general,  universal,  special,  equivocal,  are 
names  of  names.  And  f{ffir»mtion,  inter  rogation^ 
commandment,  narration,  syllogis7n,  sermon,  ora- 
tion, and  many  other  such,  are  names  of  speeches. 
ixf*  And  this  is  all  tlie  variety  of  names  positive; 
which  are  put  to  mark  somewhat  which  is  in 
natm'e,  or  may  be  feigned  by  tlie  mind  of  man,  as 
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bwlies  that  are,  or  may  be  conceived  to  be  ;  or  of    part  I. 
txnUts,  the  properties  tliat  are,  or  may  be  feigned 
to  be  ;  or  words  and  speech. 

There  be  also  other  names,  called  negative,  '*'''""' 
which  are  notes  to  sig^iify  that  a  word  is  not  the  ''"'f " 
name  of  the  thing  in  question ;  as  these  words, 
nothing,  HO  man,  ignite,  indoctble,  three  want 
Jhur^  and  the  like  ;  which  are  nevertheless  of  use 
in  reckoning,  or  in  correcting  of  reckonuig,  and 
<\ill  to  mind  our  past  cogitations,  thoiigh  they  be 
not  names  of  any  thing,  because  they  make  us  re- 
fuse to  admit  of  names  not  rightly  used. 

All  other  names  are  but  insienificant  sounds  iVo"** 

~  Inaigiiifi- 

aiid  those  of  two  sorts.  One  when  they  are  new,  I 
and  yet  their  meaning  not  explained  by  definition  ; 
whereof  there  have  been  abundance  coined  by 
schoolmen,  and  puzzled  philosophers. 

Another,  when  men  make  a  mime  of  two  Tiames, 
whose  signifi('ations  are  contradictory  and  incon- 
aatent;  as  this  name,  an  incorporeal  body,  or, 
which  is  all  one,  an  incorporeal  suhslance,  and  a 
great  number  more.  For  whensoever  any  affirma- 
tion is  false,  the  two  names  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, put  together  and  made  one,  signify  nothing 
;it  all.  For  example,  if  it  be  a  false  affirmation  to 
say  a  quadrangle  in  round,  the  word  round  qua- 
drangle signifies  nothing,  but  is  a  mere  sound. 
So  likewise,  if  it  be  false  to  say  that  virtue  can  be 
poured,  or  blown  up  and  down,  the  words  in- 
poured  virtue,  inblown  virtne,  are  as  absurd  and 
insignificant  as  a  round  quadrangle.  And  there- 
fore yon  shall  harrlly  meet  with  a  senseless  and  in- 
significant word,  that  is  not  made  up  of  some  Latin 
or  Greek  names.     A  Frenchman  seldom  hears  our 
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PART  I.    Saviour  called  by  tlie  name  of  parole,  but  by  the 

■^  *•  name  of  vcrbe  often  ;  yet  terbe  and  parole  differ 

[  no  more,  but  that  one  is  Latin,  the  other  French. 

Badenutiding      When  a  man,  upon  the  hearing;  of  any  speech, 

■  hath  those  tlioughts  which  the  words  of  that  speech 
I  and  their  connexion  were  ordained  and  constituted. 
I  to  signity,  then  he  is  said  to  understand  it ;  under- 
I  ,  standing  being  nothing  else  but  conception  caused 
I  by  speech.  And  therefore  if  speech  be  peculiar  to 
B  man,  as  for  aught  I  know  it  is,  then  is  understand- 
I  iiig  peculiar  to  him  also.  And  therefore  of  absurd 
I  and  false  affirmations,  in  ca-se  they  be  universal, 
B  there   can   be    no   understanding;    though    many 

■  think  they  understand  then,  when  they  do  but  re- 
B  peat  the  words  softly,  or  con  them  in  their  mind. 
H  What  kinds  of  speeches  signify   the  appetites, 
B  aversions,  and  passions    of  man's  mind ;    and   of 
"  their  use  and  abuse,  I  shall  speak  when   I  have 

spoken  of  the  passions. 

inmnitant        Thc  uames  of  such  things  as  affect  us,  that  is, 

"■"'""  which  please  and  displease  us,  because  all  men  be 

not  alike  affected  with  the  same  thing,  nor  the 

L  same  man  at  all  times,  are  in  the  common  dis- 

■  courses  of  men  of  incoiisla?it  signification.  For 
H  seeing  all  names  are  imposed  to  sigiufy  our  coa~ 
B  ceptions,  and  all  our  affections  are  hut  conceptions, 
H  when  we  conceive  the  sauie  things  differently,  we 
H  can  hardly  avoid  different  naming  of  them.    For 

■  though  the  nature  of  that  we  conceive,  be  the  same  ; 
H  yet  the  diversity  of  our  reception  of  it,  in  respect 
P  of  different  constitutions  of  body,  and  prejudices  of 
f  opinion,  gives  every  thing  a  tincture  of  our  differ- 
L  ent  passions.     And  therefore  in  reasoning  a  man, 

■  must  take  heed  of  words  ;  which  besides  the  signi- 
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4k«tioii  of  yAst  we  imagme  of  their  nature^  Iiave 
a  f^mfiestiaii  ako  of  tiie  nature,  dispodtioii,  and 
iirtenal^  i3f  the  isqpeaker ;  auch  as  are  the  names  of 
"vhrtiiM  and  ^?ice8$  for  one  man  calleth  iHBdam, 
'wbsBt  anodier  ealkth  fear  ;  and  one  eraMJfy,  what 
anodher  jtMiee  ;  one  ^prodigaUty^  what  anoth^ 

;  nnd  one  grimty,  what  another^9i(lf^ 

f^  ^Bt,    And  therefore  such  names  ean  nevw 

hB  tnm  groonds  of  any  ratiodnation..    No  more 

i9ni  metaphors,  and  tropes  ol  speech?  bnt these 

are  kas  ^baigeroos,  beeante  they  {nrofess  thdr  uk 

.'  constaacy;  whidi  tiie  other  do  not* 


CHAPTER  V.  •     f 

OP  BBASON  AND  SCIBNCB. 

When  a  man  reasoneth.  he  does  nothmc:  else  but  Rewon.. 

.  1.1  what  It  II. 

<x>nceiye  a  sum  total,  from  addition  of  parcels ;  or 
conceive  a  remainder,  from  subtraction  of  one  smn 
from  another ;  which,  if  it  be  done  by  words,  is 
conceiving  of  the  consequence  of  the  names  of  all 
the  parts,  to  the  name  of  the  whole ;  or  from  the 
names  of  the  whole  and  one  part,  to  the  name  of 
tiie  other  part.  And  though  in  some  things,  as  in 
numbers,  besides  adding  and  subtracting,  men 
name  other  operations,  as  multiplying  and  divid- 
ing,  yet  they  are  the  same ;  for  multiplication,  is 
but  adding  together  of  things  equal ;  and  division, 
but  subtracting  of  one  thing,  as  often  as  we  can. 
These  operations  are  not  incident  to  numbers  only, 
but  to  all  manner  of  things  that  can  be  added  to- 
gether, and  taken  one  out  of  another.     For  as 
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arithmeticians  teach  to  adil  and  subtract  in  nttm~ 
bers  ;  so  the  geometricians  teach  the  same  in  line*, 
figures,  solid  and  superficial,  angles,  proportion*, 
times,  degrees  of  swiftness,  force,  power,  and  the 
like ;  the  logicians  teach  the  same  in  eomequencet 
of  words  ;  addmg  together  two  names  to  make  ao 
affirmation,  and  two  ajfirmations  to  make  a  syllo- 
gism ;  and  maHtj  sylhgistm  to  make  a  demoHstrO' 
tion  ;  and  from  the  sum,  or  coiiclusioH  of  a  syllo- 
gism, they  subtract  one  proposition  to  find  tbf 
other.  Writers  of  politics  add  together  ^ac/iojw 
to  find  men's  duties  ;  and  lawyers,  latcs  and  J'acts, 
to  find  what  is  rig/it  and  wrong  in  the  actions  of 
private  men.  In  sum,  in  what  matter  soever  there 
is  place  for  addition  and  subtraction,  there  also  ia 
plaee  for  reason  ;  and  where  these  have  no  place, 
there  reason  has  nothing  at  all  to  do. 

Out  of  all  which  we  may  define,  that  is  to 
determine,  what  that  is,  which  is  meant  by 
word   reason,  when   we    reckon    it   amongst 
faculties  of  the  mind.     For  reason,  in  this 
is  nothing  but  reckoning,  that  is  adding  and 
tracting,  of  the  consequences  of  general 
agreed  upon  for  the  marking  and  signifying  of 
thoughts  ;  I  say  marking  them  when  we  reckon' 
ourselves,  and  signifying,  when  we  demonstrate) 
approve  our  reckonings  to  other  men. 
"•      And,  as  in  arithmetic,  unpractised  men 
and  professors  themselves  may  often,  err,  and 
up  false  ;  so  also  in  any  other  subject  of  reasoning' 
the  ablest,  most  attentive,  and  most  practised 
may  deceive  themselves,  and  infer  false  concia 
sions;  not  but  tliat  reason  itself  is  always  rig^ 
reason,  as  well  as  arithmetic  is  a  certain  and         " 


Kble  art  -.  bat  no  oue  mail's  reason,  nor  the  reason 

of  any  one  number  of  men,  makes  the  certainty ; 

DO  more  than  an  account  is  therefore  well  cast  up, 

because  a  great  many  men  have  unanimously  ap- 

proTi^  it.     And  therefore,  as  when  there  is  a  con- 

tTDVersy  in  an  account,  the  parties  must  by  their 

own  accord,  set  up,  for  right  reason,  the  reason  of 

•ome  arbitrator,  or  judge,  to  whose  sentence  they 

will  both  stand,  or  their  controversy  must  either 

to  blows,  or  be  undecided,  for  want  of  a  right 

constituted  by  nature  ;  so  is  it  also  in  all  • 

jdwtes  of  what  kind  soever.     And  when  men  that 

thcmiselves  wiser  than  all  others,  clamour  and 

id  right  reason  for  judge,  yet  seek  no  more, 

that  things  should  be  determined,  by  no  other 

8  reason  but  their  own,  it  is  as  intolerable  in 

society  of  men,  as  it  is  in  play  after  trump  is 

T"toroed,  to  use  for  trump  on  every  occasion,  that 

wiite  whereof  they  have  most  in  their  hand.     For 

d»py  do  nothing  else,  that  mill  have  every  of  their 

ns,  as  it  comes  to  bear  sway  in  them,  to  be 

for  right  reason,  and  that  in  their  own  cou- 

'ersies :  bewraying  their  want  of  right  reason, 

f  the  claim  they  lay  to  it. 

iB  use  and  end  of  reason,  is  not  the  finding  of  "^ 
I  and  truth  of  one,  or  a  few  consequences, 
from  the  first  definitions,  and  settled  sigtii- 
of  names,  but  to  begin  at  these,  and  pro- 
wed  from  one  consequence  to  another.  For  there 
en  be  no  certainty  of  the  last  conclusion,  without 
y  of  all  those  affirmations  and  negations, 
it  was  groanded  and  inferred.  As  when 
«f  »&mily,  in  taking  an  account,  casteth 
the  bills  of  expense  into  one  sum, 
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JJPART  I.    and  not  regarding  how  each  bill  is  summed  up,  by 

^* those  that  give  them  in  account ;  nor  what  it  is  he 

pays  for;  he  advantages  himself  no  more,  than  if  he 
allowed  the  account  in  gross,  trusting  to  every  of  the 
accountants'  skill  and  honesty  :  so  also  in  reasoning 
of  all  other  things,  he  that  takes  up  conclusions  on 
the  trust  of  authors,  and  doth  not  fetch  them  from 
the  first  items  in  every  reckoning,  which  are  the 
significations  of  names  settled  by  definitions,  loses 
his  labour ;  and  does  not  know  anything,  but  only 
believeth. 
'  When  a  man  reckons  without  the  use  of  words, 
which  may  be  done  in  particular  things,  as  when 
upon  the  sight  of  any  one  thing,  we  conjecture  what 
was  likely  to  have  preceded,  or  is  Ukely  to  follow 
upon  it ;  if  that  which  he  thought  likely  to  follow, 
follows  not,  or  that  which  he  thought  likely  to  have 
preceded  it,  hath  not  preceded  it,  this  is  called 
error;  to  which  even  the  most  prudent  men  ara 
subject.  But  when  we  reason  in  words  of  general 
signification,  and  fall  upon  a  general  inference  whick 
is  false,  though  it  be  commonly  called  error,  it  it 
indeed  an  absurdity,  or  senseless  speech.  Fot 
error  is  but  a  deception,  in  presuming  that  some* 
what  is  past,  or  to  come ;  of  which,  though  it  were 
not  past,  or  not  to  come,  yet  there  was  no  impos* 
fiibility  discoverable.  But  when  we  m^ke  a  general 
.  assertion,  unless  it  be  a  true  one,  the  possibility  of 
it  is  inconceivable.  And  words  whereby  we  cmi* 
ceive  nothing  but  the  sound,  are  those  we  call 
absurd,  insignijicanf,  and  nonsenae,  Aud  therefon 
lif  a  man  should  talk  to  me  of  a  round  guadrangle^ 
lor,  accidentJt  of  bread  hi  cheese;  or,  immaterit 
^substances;  or  of  a  free  subject ;  n/'reewti 


5. 
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^e,  but  free  fix)m  being  hindered  by  opposi-    part  i. 
should  not  say  he  were  in  an  error,  but  that    ^ 
ds  were  without  meaning,  that  is  to  say, 

e  said  before,  in  the  second  chapter,  that  a 
1  excel  all  other  ^inimftls  in  this  faculty,  that 
e  conceived  any  thing  whatsoever,  he  was 
inquire  the  consequences  of  it,  and  what 
le  could  do  with  it.  And  now  I  add  this 
^ree  of  the  same  excellence,  that  he  can  by 
educe  the  consequences  he  finds  to  general 
ailed  theorems,  or  aphorisms ;  that  is,  he 
son,  or  reckon,  not  only  in  number,  but  in 
r  things,  whereof  one  may  be  added  unto, 
acted  from  another. 

his  privil^e  is  allayed  by  another ;  and  that 
le  privil^e  of  absurdity ;  to  which  no  living 
)  is  subject,  but  man  only.  And  of  men, 
e  of  all  most  subject  to  it,  that  profess  phi- 

For  it  is  most  true  that  Cicero  saith  of 
)mewhere;  that  there  can  be  nothing  so 
but  may  be  found  in  the  books  of  philo- 

And  the  reason  is  manifest.  For  there 
le  of  them  that  b^ins  his  ratiocination  from 
dtions,  or  explications  of  the  names  they  are 
which  is  a  method  that  hath  been  used  only 
etry ;  whose  conclusions  have  thereby  been 
disputable, 
e  first  cause  of  absurd  conclusions  I  ascribe  Causci  of 

AbsoiditT- 

ant  of  method  ;  in  that  they  begin  not  their 
ition  from  definitions  ;  that  is,  from  settled 
tioiis  of  their  words  :  as  if  they  could  cast 
,  without  knowing  the  value  of  the  numeral 
me,  two,  and  three. 

L.  III.  D 


absurdity. 
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PART  I.  And  whereas  all  bodies  enter  into  account  upon 
.  ^;  .  divers  considerations,  which  I  liave  mentioned  in 
Causes  of  thc  precedent  chapter ;  these  considerations  being 
diversely  named,  divers  absurdities  proceed  from 
the  confusion,  and  unfit  connexion  of  their  names 
into  assertions.    And  therefore, 

II.  The  second  cause  of  absurd  assertions,  I  as- 
scribe  to  the  giving  of  names  of  bodies  to  accidents; 
or  of  accidents  to  bodies;  as  they  do,  that  say, 

faith  is  infused,  or  inspired ;  when  nothing  can  be 
poured,  or  breathed  into  anything,  but  body; 
and  that,  extension  is  body  ;  that  phantasms  are 
spirits,  &c. 

III.  The  third  I  ascribe  to  the  giving  of  the  names  ] 
of  the  accidents  of  bodies  without  us,  to  the  acci- 
dents of  our  own  bodies;  as  they  do  that  say,  the 
colour  is  in  the  body;  the  sound  is  in  the  air,  &c. 

IV.  The  fourth,  to  the  giving  of  the  names  rf 
bodies  to  names,  or  speeches  ;  as  they  do  that  say, 
that  there  be  things  universal;  that  a  living  crea"- 
ture  is  genus,  or  a  general  thing,  &c. 

v.  The  fifth,  to  the  giving  of  the  names  of  acd^ 

dents  to  names  and  speeches  ;  as  they  do  that  say^i 

the  nature  of  a  thing  is  its  definition;  a  tnaiCs 

^^mmand  is  his  will ;  and  the  like. 

(         VI.  The  sixth,  to  the  use  of  metaphors,  tropes, 

and  other  rhetorical  figures,  instead  of  words  proper. 

For  though  it  be  lawful  to  say,  for  example,  in  con^ 

mon  speech,  the  way  goeth,  or  leadeth  hither ^  or 

thither ;  the  proverb  says  this  or  that,  whereas 

ways  cannot  go,  nor  proverbs  speak ;  yet  in  reckon^ 

ing,  and  seeking  of  truth,  such  speeches  are  not  to 

!    be  admitted. 

vii.  The  seventh,  to  names  that  signify  nothing; 
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re  taken  up,  and  learned  by  rote  from  the    part  i. 
Is,  as  hypostatical,  transubstantiate,  consub-    ^    ^' 
ate,   etemalrnow,  and  the  like   canting  of 
Imen. 

him  that  can  avoid  these  things  it  is  not  easy 
1  into  any  absurdity,  unless  it  be  by  the 
1  of  an  account ;  wherein  he  may  perhaps  for- 
rhat  went  before.  For  all  men  by  nature  j 
1  alike,  and  well,  when  they  have  good  prin- 
For  who  is  so  stupid,  as  both  to  mistake 
imetry,  and  also  to  persist  in  it,  when  another 
5  his  error  to  him? 

this  it  appears  that  reason  is  not,  as  sense  Science. 
uemory,  bom  with  us ;  nor  gotten  by  experi- 
)nly,  as  prudence  is  ;  but  attained  by  indus- 
Srst  in  apt  imposing  of  names ;  and  secondly 
tting  a  good  and  orderly  method  in  proceed- 
om  the  elements,  which  are  names,  to  asser- 
Diade  by  connexion  of  one  of  them  to  another; 
3  to  syllogisms,  which  are  the  connexions  of 
>sertion  to  another,  till  we  come  to  a  know- 
of  all  the  consequences  of  names  appertain- 
\  the  subject  in  hand ;  and  that  is  it,  men  call 
•CE.  And  whereas  sense  and  memory  are  but 
ledge  of  fact,  which  is  a  thing  past  and 
icable.  Science  is  the  knowledge  of  conse- 
es,  and  dependance  of  one  fact  upon  another : 
hich,  out  of  that  we  can  presently  do,  we 
how  to  do  something  else  when  we  will,  or 
ce  another  time ;  because  when  we  see  how  any 
comes  about,  upon  what  causes,  and  by  what 
er;  when  the  like  causes  come  into  our  power, 
e  how  to  make  it  produce  the  like  eflFects. 
ildren  therefore  are  not  endued  with  reason 
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.  at  all,  till  tbey  have  attained  tlie  iise  of  speedi 
^  but  are  called  reasoiiable  creatures,  for  the  pos» 
bility  apparent  of  having  the  use  of  reason  in  timi 
to  come.  And  the  most  part  of  men,  though  the] 
have  the  use  of  reasonmg  a  little  way,  as  in  nunt 
bering  to  some  degree  :  yet  it  ser^'es  them  to  littl( 
use  in  common  life  ;  in  which  they  govern  them 
selves,  some  better,  some  worse,  according  to  theij 
differences  of  experience,  quickness  of  memory 
and  inclinations  to  several  ends;  but  speciall] 
according  to  good  or  evil  fortune,  and  the  erron 
of  one  another.  For  as  for  science,  or  certaii 
K  rules  of  their  actions,  they  are  so  far  from  it,  thai 
they  know  not  what  it  is.  Geometry  they  havi 
thought  conjuring  -.  Ijut  for  other  sciences,  the; 
who  have  not  been  taught  the  beginnings  asi 
some  progress  in  them,  that  they  may  see  hoi 
they  be  acquired  and  generated,  are  in  this  poin 
«  like  children,  that  having  no  thought  of  generation 
are  made  believe  by  the  women  that  their  brother 
and  sisters  are  not  bom,  but  found  in  the  garden. 
But  yet  they  that  have  no  science,  are  in  better 
and  nobler  condition,  with  their  natural  prudence; 
than  men,  that  by  nais-reasoning,  or  by  trustinj 
them  that  reason  wrong,  fall  upon  false  and  absun 
general  rules.  For  ignorance  of  causes,  and  a 
rules,  does  not  set  men  so  far  out  of  their  way,  a 
relying  on  false  rules,  and  taking  for  causes  o 
what  they  aspire  to,  those  that  are  not  so,  bn 
rather  causes  of  the  contrary. 

To  conclude,  the  light  of  human  minds  is  per 

spicuous  words,  but    by  exact    definitions    firs 

snuffed,  and  purged  from  ambiguity;  reason  is  thi 

'  pace ;  increase  of  science,  the  wai/;  and  the  beoci 
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of  mankind,  the  end.    And,  on  the  contrary,  meta-    pak: 
phors,  and  senseless  and  ambignous  words,  are  like 
ignesj'atui  ;  and  reasoning  upon  them  is  wander- 
ing amongst  innumerable  absurdities ;  and  their 
end,  contention  and  sedition,  or  contempt. 

As  much  experience,  is  prudence  ;  so,  is  much  Provence  tnd 

nil  11     1  Hpieneo,  with 

science  sapience,     v  or  though  we  usually  have  one  theit  diiGHt^H 

name  of  wisdom  for  them  both,  yet  the  Latins  did  ^H 

:dways  distinguish  between  prudentJa  and  nap'ten-  ^H 

tia  ;  ascribing  the  former  to  experience,  the  latter  ^H 

to  science.     But  to   make  their  difference  ap]>ear  ^H 

more  clearly,  let  us  suppose  one  man  endued  with  ^H 

an  excellent  natural  use  and  dexterity  in  handling  ^H 

his  arms  ;  and  another  to  have  added  to  that  dex-  ^H 

terity,  an  acquired  science,  of  where  he  can  offend,  ^H 

or  be  offended  by  his  adversary,  in  every  possible  ^H 

posture  or  guard  :  the  ability  of  the  former,  woidd  ^H 

be  to  the  ability  of  the   latter,  as   prudence  to  ^H 

sapience ;    both    useful ;    but  the  latter  infallible,  ^H 

But    they  that   trusting  only  to  the  authority  of  ^H 

books,  follow  the  blind  blindly,  are  like  him  that,  ^H 

trusting  to  the  false  rules  of  a  master  of  fence,  ^H 

ventures  presumptuously  upon  an  adversary,  that  ^H 

either  kills  or  disgraces  him.  ^H 
The  signs  of  science  are  some,  certain  and  infal- sigmof^H 

lible  ;  some,  uncertain.    Certain,  when  he  that  per-  ^H 

tendeth  the  science  of  any  thing,  can  teach  the  ^H 

same ;  that  is  to  say,  demonstrate  the  truth  thereof  ^H 

perspicuously  to  another ;    uncertain,  when  only  ^H 

some  particular  events  answer  to  his  pretence,  and  ^H 

upon  many  occasions  prove  so  as  he  says  they  must.  ^H 

Signs  of  prudence  are  all  uncertain ;  because  to  ^H 

observe  by  experience,  and  remember  all  circiim-  ^H 

-'nicea  that  may  alter  the  success,  is  impossible.  ^H 
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■~r" 


PART  I.  But  in  any  business,  whereof  a  man  has  not  infJEd- 
^  lible  science  to  proceed  by;  to  forsake  his  own 
natural  judgment,  and  be  guided  by  general  sen- 
tences read  in  authors,  and  subject  to  many  excep- 
tions, is  a  sign  of  folly,  and  generally  scorned  by 
the  name  of  pedantry.  And  even  of  those  men 
themselves,  that  in  councils  of  the  commonwealth 
love  to  show  their  reading  of  politics  and  history, 
very  few  do  it  in  their  domestic  affairs,  where 
their  particular  interest  is  concerned ;  having  pru- 
dence enough  for  their  private  affairs :  but  in 
public  they  study  more  the  reputation  of  their  own 
wit,  than  the  success  of  another's  business. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  INTERIOR  BEGINNINGS  OF  VOLUNTARY 
MOTIONS  ;  COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  PASSIONS; 
AND  THE  SPEECHES  BY  WHICH  THEY  ARE  EX- 
PRESSED. 

Motion,  Titai  There  bc  in  animals,  two  sorts  of  motions  peculiar 
mod  animal.  ^  them  :  ouc  Called  vital ;  begun  in  generation, 
and  continued  without  interruption  through  their 
whole  life ;  such  as  are  the  course  of  the  hlaod^ 
ih^  pulse,  the  breathing,  the  concoction,  nutrition^ 
excretion,  &c.  to  which  motions  there  needs  no 
help  of  imagination  :  the  other  is  animal  motion^ 
otherwise  called  voluntary  motion ;  as  to  go,  to 
speak,  to  nruyce  any  of  our  limbs,  in  such  maimer 
as  is  first  fancied  in  our  minds.  That  sense  is 
motion  in  the  organs  and  interior  parts  of  man*s 
"  body,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  things  we  see> 
hear,  &c. ;  and  that  fancy  is  but  the  relics  of  the 
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same  motion,  remaining  after  sense,  has  been  al-  part  i, 
ready  said  in  the  first  and  second  chapters.  And  .  ^; 
because  going,  speaking,  and  the  like  voluntary 
motions^  depend  always  upon  a  precedent  thought 
of  whither,  which  way,  and  what ;  it  is  evident^ 
that  the  imagination  is  the  first  internal  beginning 
of  all  volmitary  motion.  And  although  unstudied 
men  do  not  conceive  any  motion  at  all  to  be  there, 
where  the  thing  moved  is  invisible ;  or  the  space  it 
is  moved  in  is,  for  the  shortness  of  it,  insensible ; 
yet  that  doth  not  hinder,  but  that  such  motions 
are.  For  let  a  space  be  never  so  little,  that  which 
is  moved  over  a  greater  space,  whereof  that  little 
one  is  part,  must  first  be  moved  over  that.  These 
small  beginnings  of  motion,  within  the  body  of 
man,  before » they  appear  in  walking,  speaking, 
striking,  and  other  visible  actions,  are  commonly 

called  ENDEAVOUR.  Endeavour. 

This  endeavour,  when  it  is  toward  something 
which  causes  it,  is  called  appetite,  or  desire  ;  Appetite. 

'  Desire. 

the  latter,  being  the  general  name  ;  and  the  other 
oftentimes  restrained  to  signify  the  desire  of  food, 
namely  hunger  and  thirst.  And  when  the  eiidea- "jjj"^^^^'^* 
vour  is  fromward  something,  it  is  generally  called 
aversion.  These  words,  appetite  and  aversion^  Aversion. 
we  have  fi"om  the  Latins  ;  and  they  both  of  them 
signify  the  motions,  one  of  approaching,  the  other 
of  retiring.  So  also  do  the  Greek  words  for  th(» 
same,  which  are  op^r)  and  atpop^ri.  For  nature  its(»lf 
does  often  press  upon  men  those  truths,  which 
afterwards,  when  tliey  look  for  somewluit  beyond 
nature,  they  stumble  at.  For  the  Seliools  find  in 
mere  appetite  to  fj;o,  or  move,  no  Jictiial  motion  at 
all :  but  because  some  motion  they  must  acknovv-- 
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ledge,  they  call  it  metaphorical  motion ;  which  is 
but  an  absurd  speech  :  for  though  words  may  be 
called  metaphorical ;  bodies  and  motions  can  not. 
That  which  men  desire,  they  are  also  said  to 
LOVE  :  and  to  hate  those  things  for  which  they 
have  aversion.  So  that  desire  and  love  are  the 
same  thing  ;  save  that  by  desire,  we  always  signiiy 
the  absence  of  the  object ;  by  love,  most  commonly 
the  presence  of  the  same.  So  also  by  aversion,  we 
signify  the  absence  ;  and  by  hate,  the  presence  gf 
the  object. 

Of  appetites  and  aversions,  some  are  bom  with 
men ;  as  appetite  of  food,  appetite  of  excretion, 
and  exoneration,  which  may  also  and  more  properly 
be  called  aversions,  firom  somewhat  they  feel  in 
their  bodies  ;  and  some  other  appeti^,  not  many. 
The  rest,  which  are  appetites  of  particular  thuigs, 
proceed  from  experience,  and  trial  of  their  effect* 
upon  themselves  or  other  men.  For  of  things  wc 
know  not  at  all,  or  believe  not  to  be,  we  can  have 
no  further  desire,  than  to  taste  and  try.  But 
aversion  we  have  for  things,  not  only  which  we 
know  have  hurt  us,  but  also  that  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  hurt  us,  or  not. 
'■  Those  things  which  we  neither  desire,  nor  hate, 
we  are  said  to  contemn  ;  contempt  being  nothing 
else  but  an  immobility,  or  contumacy  of  the  heart] 
in  resisting  the  action  of  certaui  things  ;  and  pro- 
ceeding from  that  the  heart  is  already  movf  ' 
otherwise,  by  other  more  potent  objects  ;  or  from 
want  of  experience  of  them. 

And  because  the  constitution  of  a  man's  boi^  i* 
in  continual  mutation,  it  is  impossible  that  all 
same  things  should  always  cause  in  him  tht> 
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api>etite8,  and  aversions:  much  less  can  all  men    part  J 
coiiHent.  in  the  desire  of  almost  any  one  and  the 
same  object.  — 

But  whatsoever  is  the  object  of  any  man's  appe- 
tite or  desire,  that  is  it  which  he  for  his  part  calleth 
good:  and  the  object  of  his  hate  and  aversion.  Good. 
pvil  :  and  of  his  contempt,  vife  and  inconsitlerable.  Etu.  .  i 
For  these  words  of  good,  evil,  and  contemptible, 
are  ever  used  with  relation  to  the  person  that  useth 
them  :  there  being  nothinis;  simply  and  absolutely  • 
so ;  nor  any  common  rule  of  good  and  evil,  to  be_ 
taken  from  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves; 
tint  from  the  person  of  the  man,  where  there  is  no 
i  I  mimonwealth  ;  or,  in  a  commonwealth,  from  the 
I'l-rson  that  representeth  it ;  or  from  an  arbitrator 
,  judge,  whpra  men  disagreeing  shall  by  consent 
:  t  up,  and  make  his  sentence  the  rule  thereof. 

The  Liitin  tongue  has  two  words,  whose  signifi- 
cations approach  to  those  of  good  and  evil ;  but  are 
not  precisely  the  same ;  and  those  are  pnlchrum  Puicbruin. 
lid  turpe.  Whereof  the  former  signifies  that,  Turpo. 
■  liich  by  some  apparent  signs  promiseth  good ; 
iiad  the  latter,  that  which  promiseth  evil.  But  in 
our  tongue  we  have  not  so  general  names  to  ex- 
press them  by.  But  for  pnlchrum  we  say  in  some 
things,  fair ;  in  others,  hettutifiil,  or  handsome, 
or  gallauf,  or  honuiirable,  or  comely,  or  auiiable  ; 
and  for  turpe.,faul,  deformed,  ugly,  IniKe,  nauseous, 
and  the  like,  as  the  subject  shall  require  ;  all  which 
words,  in  their  proper  places,  signify  nothing  else 
tut  the  mien,  or  countenance,  that  promiseth  good 
and  evil.  So  that  of  good  there  be  three  kinds :  - 
good  in  the  promise,  that  is  pulehntm  :  good  in 
i  the  end  desired,  which  is  called  7«fKH(/« 
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deligfi/J'ul ;  and  good  as  the  means,  which  is  calle 
utile,  profitable  ;  and  as  many  of  eWl :  for  evil  i 
promise,  is  that  they  call  turpe ;  evil  in  effect,  ani 
end,  is  molestum,  unpleasant,  troublesome ;  au( 
'  evil  in  the  means,  inutile,  vnprofitahle,  hurtful. 

As,  in  sense,  that  which  is  really  within  us,  is,  a 
I  have  said  before,  only  motion,  caused  by  the  actio 
of  external  objects,  but  in  apparence ;  to  the  sight 
Ught  and  colour ;  to  the  ear,  sound  ;  to  the  nostril 
odour,  &c. :  so,  when  the  action  of  the  same  objec 
is  continued  from  the  eyes,  ears,  and  other  organ 
to  the  heart,  the  real  effect  there  is  nothing  bu 
motion,  or  endeavour  ;  wliich  consisteth  in  appetite 
or  aversion,  to  or  from  the  object  moving.  Bo 
the  apparence,  or  sense  of  that  motion,  is  that  Wi 
either  call  delight,  or  trouble  of  mind. 

This  motion,  which  is  called  appetite,  and  for  tb 
apparence  of  it  delight,  and  pl-easure,  seemeth  h 
be  a  corroboration  of  vital  motion,  and  a  he^ 
thereunto ;  and  therefore  such  things  as  causet 
delight,  were  not  improperly  called  ^'Ke«»rf«,  d  js 
vando,  from  helping  or  fortifying;  and  the  contrary 
molesta,  offensive,  from  hindering,  and  troublio] 
the  motion  vital. 

Pleasure  therefore,  or  delight,  is  the  apparence 
or  sense  of  good ;  and  molestation,  or  displeasure 
the  apparence,  or  sense  of  evil.  And  consequentl) 
all  appetite,  desire,  and  love,  is  accompanied  witi 
some  delight  more  or  less  ;  and  all  hatred  and  aver 
sion,  with  more  or  less  displeasure  and  offence. 

Of  pleasures  or  delights,  some  arise  from  thi 
sense  of  an  object  present ;  and  those  may  be  callet 
pleasure  of  sense  ;  the  word  sensual,  as  it  is  use( 
by  those  only  that  condemn  them,  having  no  plac* 
till  there  be  laws.     Of  this  kind  arc  all  onerationi 
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ili  eiom«tM»i  of  tb&  Irnkfim  aim  ifi liMlk  PARTf. 
ionimitt  m  Hie  #%ifr  AMr^m^  mmI^  10^^  «r  .    ^    . 
mmk*  -  mim u  mim  Aom  the  eif»gtati0ii»  tihat  fgo- 
eedi  firm  fereo^  of  die  tead,  or  eaueq^Mnce  of 
hiiigi  if  vheliia  tiiote  tfaings  in  tbe  s^ofle  please  or 
isqpleaie.   AiidliieseaiejiJEMtiir^r^^il^ffiiiM^ 
isi  tlMit  dramBtli  dioBe  CQoeeqii^^ 
«%  jwdfed /at.    In  the  like  mtaMT,  diq^leasii^ 
m  some  m  the  sense^  and  called  pain  t  others  m  pkui. 
lie  aiqpeokatioii  ^  eooaeqaenoes,  and  are  called 

Theae  ainqde  paaaions  edled  appetite^  desire^ 
bim,  m^enkmf  iaie^  jofy  and  gritfj  have  their 
aamea  for  drrers  oonsideTations  direrafied.  Aa 
fcl^  .lAea  thejr  one  sooceed  another,  they  are  di- 
vendy  called  from  die  opinion  msa  hare  of  die 
IflHlSlMWtfl  of  attaining  what  they  derire,  6eci»idly, 
fiE«w  tlMi.obgeet  loved  or  hated.  lliktByi  from  the 
(miaderatbn  of  many  of  diCTa  together  *  Fonrdily, 
firom  the  alteration  or  succession  itself.  ^ 

For  appetite,  with  an  opinion  of  attaining,  is 

called  HOPE.  Hope. 

The  same,  without  such  opinion,  despair.  Despair. 

Aversion,  with  opinion  of  hurt  from  the  object, 

FBAR.  Fear. 

The  same,  with  hope  of  avoiding  that  hurt  by 
resistance,^  courage.  courage. 

Sudden  courage,  anger.  Anger. 

Constant  hope,  confidence  of  ourselves.  confidence. 

Constant  despair,  diffidence  of  ourselves.       Diffidence. 

Anger  for  greathurt doneto another,  when wecon- 
ceive  the  same  to  be  done  by  injury,  indignation,  indignation. 

Desire     of     good    to     another,      benevolence.  Benevolence. 

good   will,    charity.      If  to  man  generally, 

good  nature.  Good  R&tui^i. 
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PART  I. 
6. 


Covetoasness. 


Ambition. 


Pusillanimity. 
Magnanimity. 


Valour. 
Liberality. 

Miserableness. 
Kindness. 

Natural  lust 
Luxury. 


The  passion 
of  love. 

Jealousy. 


Revenge- 
fulness. 

Curiosity. 


Desire  of  riches,  covetousness  ;  a  name  used 
always  in  signification  of  blame ;  because  men  con- 
tending for  them,  are  displeased  with  one  another 
attaining  them ;  though  the  desire  in  itself,  be  to 
be  blamed,  or  allowed,  according  to  the  means  by 
which  these  riches  are  sought. 

Desire  of  office,  or  precedence,  ambition  :  a 
name  used  also  in  the  worse  sense,  for  the  reason 
before  mentioned. 

Desire  of  things  that  conduce  but  a  little  to 
our  ends,  and  fear  of  things  that  are  but  of  little 
hindrance,  pusillanimity. 

Contempt  of  little  helps  and  hindrances,  magna- 
nimity. 

Magnanimity^  in  danger  of  death  or  wounds, 
valour,  fortitude. 

Magnanimity  in  the  use  of  riches,  liberality. 

Pusillanimity  in  the  same,  wretchedness, 
miserableness,  or  parsimony  ;  as  it  is  liked 
or  disliked. 

Love  of  persons  for  society,  kindness. 

Love  of  persons  for  pleasing  the  sense  only, 

NATURAL  lust. 

Love  of  the  same,  acquired  from  rumination,  that 
is,  imagination  of  pleasure  past,  luxury. 

Love  of  one  singularly,  with  desire  to  be  singu-- 
larly  beloved,  the  passion  of  love.  The  same, 
with  fear  that  the  love  is  not  mutual,  jealousy. 

Desire,  by  doing  hurt  to  another,  to  make  him 
condemn  some  fact  of  his  own,  revengefulnbss* 

Desire  to  know  why,  and  how,  curiosity  ;  such 
as  is  in  no  living  creature  but  man :  so  that  man  is 
distinguished,  not  only  by  his  reason,  but  also 
by  this  singular  passion  from  other  animals ;  in 
whom  the  appetite  of  food,  and  other  pleasures  of. 
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sense,  by  predominance,  take  away  the  care  of  part  i. 
knowing  causes  ;  which  is  a  lust  of  the  mind,  that        ^-    . 
by  a  perseverance  of  delight  in  the  continual  and 
indefatigable  generation  of  knowledge,  exceedeth 
the  short  vehemence  of  any  carnal  pleasure. 

Fear  of  power  invisible,  feigned  by  the  mind,  or 
imagined  from  tales  publicly  allowed,  religion  ;  Rci>g»on. 
not  allowed,  superstition.    And  when  the  power  supentirion. 
imagined,   is  truly  such  as  we  imagine,    true  True  religion. 

REMGION. 

FeoTy  without  the  apprehension  of  why,  or  what, 
panic  terror,  called  so  from  the  fables,  that  make  P*nic  terror. 
Pan  the  author  of  them ;  whereas,  in  truth,  there 
is  always  in  him  that  so  feareth,  first,  some  appre- 
hension of  the  cause,  though  the  rest  run  away  by 
example,  every  one  supposing  his  fellow  to  know 
why.  And  therefore  this  passion  happens  to  none 
but  in  a  throng,  or  multitude  of  people. 

Joy,  from  apprehension  of  novelty,  admiration  ;  AdmiraUon. 
proper  to  man,  because  it  excites  the  appetite  of 
knowing  the  cause. 

Joy^  arising  from  imagination  of  a  man's  owti 
power  and  ability,  is  that  exultation  of  the  mind 
which  is  called  glorying  :  which  if  grounded  upon  oiory. 
the  experience  of  his  own  former  actions,  is  the 
same  with  confidence :  but  if  grounded  on  the  flat- 
tery of  others ;  or  only  supposed  by  himself,  for 
delight  in  the  consequences  of  it,  is  called  vain-  Vain  giory. 
GLORY  :  which  name  is  properly  given  ;  because  a 
well  grounded  confidence  begetteth  attempt;  where- 
as the  supposing  of  power  does  not,  and  is  there- 
fore rightly  called  vain. 

Grief  J  from  opinion  of  want  of  power,  is  called 

dejection  of  mind.  Dejection. 

The  vain-glory  which  consisteth  in  the  feigning 
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PART  I. 
6. 


Sadden  glory. 
Laughter. 


Sudden  de- 
jertion. 
Weeping. 


Shame. 


or  supposing  of  abilities  in  ourselves,  which  we 
know  are  not,  is  most  incident  to  young  men,  and 
nourished  by  the  histories,  or  fictions  of  gallant 
persons ;  and  is  corrected  oftentimes  by  age,  and 
employment. 

Sudden  glory,  is  the  passion  which  maketh  those 
grimaces  called  laughter;  and  is  caused  either  by 
some  sudden  act  of  their  own,  that  pleaseth  them ; 
or  by  the  apprehension  of  some  deformed  thing  in 
another,  by  comparison  whereof  they  suddenly 
applaud  themselves.  And  it  is  incident  most  to 
them,  that  are  conscious  of  the  fewest  abilities  in 
themselves ;  who  are  forced  to  keep  themselves  in 
their  own  favour,  by  observing  the  imperfections 
of  other  men.  And  therefore  much  laughter  at  the 
defects  of  others,  is  a  sign  of  pusillanimity.  For  of 
great  minds,  one  of  the  proper  works  is,  to  help 
and  free  others  from  scorn ;  and  compare  them* 
selves  only  with  the  most  able. 

On  the  contrary,  sudden  dejection,  is  the  passion 
that  causeth  weeping  ;  and  is  caused  by  such  acci- 
dents, as  suddenly  take  away  some  vehement  hope, 
or  some  prop  of  their  power :  and  they  are  most 
subject  to  it,  that  rely  principally  on  helps  external,  - 
such  as  are  women,  and  children.  Therefore  some 
weep  for  the  loss  of  friends ;  others  for  their  un- 
kindness ;  others  for  the  sudden  stop  made  to  their 
thoughts  of  revenge,  by  reconciliation.  But  in  all 
cases,  both  laughter,  and  weeping,  are  sudden  mo- 
tions ;  custom  taking  them  both  away.  For  no 
man  laughs  at  old  jests ;  or  weeps  for  an  old 
calamity. 

Grief,  for  the  discovery  of  some  defect  of  ability, 
is  SHAME,  or  the  passion  that  discovereth  itself  in 
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BLUSHING ;  and  consisteth  in  the  apprehension  of   part  u 
some  thing  dishonourable  ;  and  in  young  men,  is  a    .     ^;  _^ 
sign  of  the  love  of  good  reputation,  and  commend-  Biuihing. 
able :  in  old  men  it  is  a  sign  of  the  same ;  but  be- 
cause it  comes  too  late,  not  commendable. 
The  contempt  of  good  reputation  is  called  impu-  impndence. 

DENCR. 

Grief y  for  the  calamity  of  another,  is  pity  ;  and  Pity. 
ariseth  from  the  imagination  that  the  Uke  calamity 
may  be&ll  himself;  and  therefore  is  called  also 
COMPASSION,  and  in  the  phrase  of  this  present  time 
a  FELLOW-FEELING :  and  therefore  for  calamity  ar- 
riving from  great  wickedness,  the  best  men  have 
the  least  pity;  and  for  the  same  calamity,  those 
hate  pity,  that  think  themselves  least  obnoxious  to 
the  same. 

Contempt,  or  little  sense  of  the  calamity  of  others, 
is  that  which  men  call  cruelty  ;  proceeding  from  crucUy. 
security  of  their  own  fortune.  For,  that  any  man 
should  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  great  harms ; 
without  other  end  of  his  own,  I  do  not  conceive  it 
possible. 

Grief y  for  the  success  of  a  competitor  in  wealth, 
honour,  or  other  good,  if  it  be  joined  with  endea- 
vour to  enforce  our  own  abilities  to  equal  or  ex- 
ceed him,  is  called  emulation  :  but  joined  with  EmuiaUon. 
endeavour  to  supplant,  or  hinder  a   competitor, 

ENVY.  tinvy. 

When  in  the  mind  of  man,  appetites,  and  aver- 
sions, hopes,  and  fears,  concerning  one  and  the 
same  thing,  arise  alternately  ;  and  divers  good  and 
evil  consequences  of  the  doing,  or  omitting  the 
thing  propounded,  come  successively  into  our 
thoughts ;  so  that  sometimes  we  have  an  appetite 
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PART  I. 
6. 


Deliberation. 


Tlie  will. 


to  it ;  sometimes  an  aversion  from  it ;  sometimei' 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  it ;  sometimes  despair^  (HT 
fear  to  attempt  it ;  the  whole  sum  of  desires,  aver- 
sions, hopes  and  fears  continued  till  the  thing  be 
either  done,  or  thought  impossible,  is  that  we  caH 

DELIBERATION. 

Therefore  of  things  past,  there  is  no  deliberation; 
because  manifestly  impossible  to  be  changed :  nor 
of  things  known  to  be  impossible,  or  thought  so ; 
because  men  know,  or  think  such  deUberation  vaiiu 
But  of  things  impossible,  which  we  think  possible^ 
we  may  deliberate ;  not  knowing  it  is  in  vain.  And 
it  is  called  deliberation  ;  because  it  is  a  putting  an 
end  to  the  liberty  we  had  of  doing,  or  omitdng, 
according  to  our  own  appetite,  or  aversion.    • 

This  alternate  succession  of  appetites,  aversionfly 
hopes  and  fears,  is  no  less  in  other  living  creatures 
than  in  man  :  and  therefore  beasts  also  deliberate. 

Every  deliberation  is  then  said  to  end^  wheh  that 
whereof  they  deliberate,  is  either  done,  or  thought 
impossible ;  because  till  then  we  retain  the  liberty 
of  doing,  or  omitting  ;  according  to  our  appetite, 
or  aversion. 

In  deliberation,  the  last  appetite,  or  aversion, 
immediately  adhering  to  the  action,  or  to  the  omis- 
sion thereof,  is  that  we  call  the  will  ;  the  act,  not 
the  faculty,  of  willing.  And  beasts  that  have  deli- 
beratioHy  must  necessarily  also  have  will.  The 
definition  of  the  will,  given  commonly  by  the 
Schools,  that  it  is  a  rational  appetite ,  is  not  good; 
For  if  it  were,  then  could  there  be  no  voluntary 
act  against  reason.  For  a  voluntary  act  is  that, 
which  proceedeth  from  the  will,  and  no  other.  But 
if  instead  of  a  rational  appetite,  we  shall  say  an 
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letite  resulting  from  a  precedent  deliberation,  part  i. 
n  the  definition  is  the  same  that  I  have  given  ^  , 
■e.  Will  therefore  is  the  last  appetite  in  deli^ 
'atimg.  And  though  we  say  in  common  dis- 
irse,  a  man  had  a  will  once  to  do  a  thing,  that 
^ertheless  he  forbore  to  do  ;  yet  that  is  properly 
:  an  inclination,  which  makes  no  action  volun- 
f ;  because  the  action  depends  not  of  it,  but  of 

last  inclination,  or  appetite.  For  if  the  inter- 
dent  appetites,  make  any  action  voluntary ;  then 

the  same  reason  all  intervenient  aversions, 
»iild  make  the  same  action  involuntary ;  and  so 
^  and  the  same  action,  should  be  both  voluntary 
1  involuntary. 

3y  this  it  is  manifest,  that  not  only  actions  that 
re  their  beginning  from  covetousness,  ambition, 
t,  or  other  appetites  to  the  thing  propounded ; 
t  also  those  that  have  their  beginning  from  aver- 
n,  or  fear  of  those  consequences  that  follow  the 
ission,  are  voluntary  actions. 

The  forms  of  speech  by  which  the  passions  are  Forms  of 
pressed,  are  partly  the  same,  and  partly  diflferent  JS^^on.*'* 
>m  those,  by  which  w^e  express  our  thoughts. 
id  first,  generally  all  passions  may  be  expressed 
iicatitely  ;  as  /  love,  I  fear,  I  joy,  I  deliberate^ 
mil,  I  command :  but  some  of  them  have  parti- 
lar  expressions  by  themselves,  which  nevertheless 
5  not  afiirmations,  imless  it  be  when  they  ser\^e 
make  other  inferences,  besides  that  of  the  passion 
By  proceed  from.  Deliberation  is  expressed  sub- 
tctively  ;  which  is  a  speech  proper  to  signify 
ppositions,  with  their  consequences ;  as,  if  this 
done,  then  this  will  follow;  and  diflfers  not  from 
>  language  of  reasoning,  save  that  reasoning  is 

VOL.  III.  E 


in  general  words  ;  but  deliberation  for  the  mo* 
part  is  of  particulars.  The  language  of  desire,  and 
aversioQ,  is  imperafire  ;  as  do  t/t is, ^forbear  that; 
which  when  the  party  is  obliged  to  do,  or  forbear, 
is  command ;  otherwise  prater ;  or  else  coumeL 
Tlie  language  of  vain-glory,  of  indignation,  pity 
and  revengefulness,  optative :  but  of  the  desire 

t  know,  there  is  a  peculiar  expression,  called  inter- 
rogative ;  as,  what  is  it,  when  shall  it,  how  it  U 
done,  and  why  so  ?  other  language  of  the 
I  find  none  :  for  cursing,  swearing,  reviling,  i 
the   like,   do  not  signify  as  speech ;    but  as  ' 
actions  of  a  tongue  accustomed. 

These  forms  of  speech,  I  say,  are  expressions, 
voluntary  significations  of  our  passions  :  but  certai 
signs  they  be  not ;  because  they  may  be  used 
trarily,  whether  they  that  use  them,  have 

y  passions  or  not.  The  best  signs  of  passions  [M* 
sent,  are  either  in  the  countenance,  motions  of  tb 
body,  actions,  and  ends,  or  aims,  which  we  other 
wise  know  the  man  to  have. 

And  because  in  deliberation,  the  appetites, 
aversions,  are  raised  by  foresight  of  the  good 

-  evil  consequences,  and  sequels  of  the  action  wher» 
of  we  deUberate ;  the  good  or  evil  effect  thered 
dependeth  on  the  foresight  of  a  long  chain  of  coi 
sequences,  of  which  very  seldom  any  man  is  aM 
to  see  to  the  end.  But  for  so  far  as  a  man 
if  the  good  in  those  consequences  be  greater  t 
the  evil,  the  whole  chain  is  that  which  writers 
apparent,  or  seeming  good.  And  contrarily, 
the  evil  exceedeth  the  good,  the  whole  is  appara 
or  seeming  evil :  so  that  he  who  hath  by  expe 
ence,  or  reason,  the  greatest  and  surest  prospect 
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onseqnences,  deliberates  best  himself;  and  is  able    part  i. 
rhen  he  will,  to  give  the  best  counsel  unto  others.    .    ^;    . 

Continual  success  in  obtaining  those  things 
rhichaman  from  time  to  time  desireth,  that  is  to  say, 
ontinual  prospering,  is  that  men  call  felicity  ;  FeUeitj. 

mean  the  felicity  of  this  life.  For  there  is  no 
Qch  thing  as  perpetual  tranquillity  of  mind,  while 
re  liye  here ;  because  life  itself  is  but  motion,  and 
an  never  be  without  desire,  nor  without  fear,  no 
nore  than  without  sense.  What  kind  of  felicity 
Sod  hath  ordained  to  them  that  devoutly  honour 
lim,  a  man  shall  no  sooner  know,  thim  enjoy; 
leing  joys,  that  now  are  as  incomprehensible,  as 
he  word  of  school-men  beatifical  vision  is  un- 
Qtelligible. 

The  form  of  speech  whereby  men  signify  their 
ipinion  of  the  goodness  of  any  thing,  is  praise.  Praise. 
rhat  whereby  they  signify  the  power  and  great- 
iess  of  any  thing,   is  magnifying.     And  that  Magnification. 
irhereby  they  signify  the  opinion  they  have  of  a 
[nan^s  felicity,  is  by  the  Greeks  called  ^aKa^ia^q,  Macapia/nJc 
for  which  we  have  no  name  in  our  tongue.     And 
thus  much  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose, 
to  have  been  said  of  the  passions. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
of  the  ends,  or  resolutions  of  discourse. 

Of  all  ^course,  governed  by  desire  of  knowledge, 
there  is  at  last  an  end,  either  by  attaining,  or  by 
giving  over.  And  in  the  chain  of  discourse,  where- 
soever it  be  interrupted,  there  is  an  end  for  that 
time. 

E  2 


I.  If  the  discourse  be  merely  mental,  it  consisteth 
_  of  thoughts  that  the  thing  will  be,  and  will  not  bej 
or  that  it  has  been,  and  has  not  been,  alternate 
So  that  wheresoever  you  break  off  the  chain  of 
man's  discourse,  you  leave  him  in  a  presumption  i 
it  will  be,  or,  it  will  not  be ;  or,  it  has  been,  ot 
has  not  been.  All  which  is  opinion.  And  tl 
which  is  alternate  appetite,  in  deliberating  concern 
iug  good  and  evil ;  the  same  is  alternate  QpinJQii 
in  the  enquiry  of  the  truth  of  past,  and  Juttm 
And  as  the  last  appetite  in  deliberation,  is  called  t 
will ;  so  the  last  opinion  in  search  of  the  truth 
or  past,  and  future,  is  called  the  judgment,  or  r« 
lute  and  Jinal  sentence  of  him  that  discoursetk 
And  as  the  whole  chain  of  appetites  alternate, 
the  question  of  good,  or  bad,  is  called  deliberation, 
so  the  whole  chain  of  opinions  alternate,  in  t& 
question  of  true,  or  false,  is  called  doubt. 

No  discourse  whatsoever,  cau  end  in  absolntl 
knowledge  of  fact,  past,  or  to  come.  For,  as  f 
the  knowledge  of  fact,  it  is  originally,  sense  j  ai 
ever  after,  memory.  And  for  the  knowledge  ■ 
consequence,  which  I  have  said  before  is  call) 
science,  it  is  not  absolute,  but  conditional.  P 
man  can  know  by  discourse,  that  this,  or  that,  i 
has  been,  or  will  be  ;  which  is  to  know  absolutely^ 
but  only,  that  if  this  be,  that  is ;  if  this  has  be«( 
that  has  been ;  if  this  shall  be,  that  shall  be :  wl 
is  to  know  conditionally  ;  and  that  not  the 
quence  of  one  thing  to  another ;  but  of  one  nuoi 
of  a  thing,  to  another  name  of  the  same  thing. 
T~  And  therefore,  when  the  discourse  is  put  i 
speech,  and  begins  with  the  definitions  of  woi 
and  proceeds  by  connexion  of  the  same  into  genen 
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aflfirmations^  and  of  these  again  into  syllogisms ;  the    part  i. 
end  or  last  sum  is  called  the  conclusion ;  and  the    .    ^;     . 
thought  of  the  mind  by  it  signified^  is  that  con- 
ditional knowledge^  or  knowledge  of  the  conse- 
quence of  words,  which  is  commonly  called  science,  science. 
But  if  the  first  ground  of  such  discourse,  be  not 
definitions;   or  tf  the  definitions  be  not  rightly 
joined  together  into  syllogisms,  then  the  end  or 
eonclusion,  is  again  opinion,  namely  of  the  truth  Opiaion. 
of  somewhat  said,  though  sometimes  in  absurd  and 
senseless  words,  without  possibility  of  being  under- 
stood.    When  two,  or  more  men,  know  of  one  and 
the  same  fact,  they  are  said  to  be  conscious  of  it  codscious. 
one  to  another ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  know  it 
together.   And  because  such  are  fittest  witnesses  of 
the  fieicts  of  one  another,  or  of  a  third ;  it  was,  and 
ever  will  be  reputed  a  very  evil  act,  for  any  man 
to  speak  against  his  conscience :  or  to  corrupt  or 
force  another  so  to  do :  insomuch  that  the  plea  of 
conscience,  has  been  always  hearkened  unto  very 
diligently  in  all  times.    Afterwards,  men  made  use 
of  the  same  word  metaphorically,  for  the  know- 
ledge of  their  own  secret  facts,  and  secret  thoughts ; 
and  therefore  it  is  rhetorically  said,  that  the  con- 
science is  a  thousand  witnesses.     And  last  of  all, 
men,  vehemently  in  love  with  their  own  new  opi- 
nions, though  never  so  absurd,  and  obstinately 
bent  to  maintain  them,  gave  those  their  opinions 
also  that  reverenced  name  of  conscience,  as  if  they 
would  have  it  seem  unlawful,  to  change  or  speak 
against  them;  and  so  pretend  to  know  they  are 
true,   when  they  know  at  most,  but   that   they 
think  so. 
^   When  a  man's  discourse  beginneth  not  at  defini- 
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ART  I.    tioiis,  it  beginneth  either  at  some  other  contem|^ 

I'  _ .    tioii  of  his  own,  aud  then  it  is  still  called  upiiiion 

or  it  bepinneth  at  some  saying  of  another,  of  whost 

ability  to  know  the  truth,  and  of  whose  honesty  ii 

not  deceiving,  he  doubteth  not ;  and  then  the  di* 

course  is  not  so  much  concerning  the  thing,  as  th< 

Belief,    person ;  and  the  resolution  is  called  belief, 

Faiih.    FAITH  :y(n7/i,  iM  the  man;  6e//e/',  both  o/ the  i 

and  o/"  the  truth  of  what  he  says.  So  that  in  be- 
lief are  two  opinions;  one  of  the  saying  of  tlu 
man  ;  the  other  of  bis  virtue.  To  kar>e  Jaith 
or  tru^t  to,  or  beliei^e  a  man,  signify  the  same  thingi 
namely,  an  opinion  of  the  veracity  of  the  man 
I  but  to  believe  what  is  said,  signifieth  only  an  dim- 
I  nion  of  the  truth  of  the  saying.  But  we  are  to  ob- 
serve that  this  phrase,  /  believe  in ;  as  also  tJn 
Latin,  credo  in ;  and  the  Greek,  irt^ivo,  hc,  are  neref 
used  but  in  the  writings  of  divines.  Instead  of 
them,  in  other  writings  are  put,  /  believe  htm 
trust  him  ;  I  hace  J'aifh  in  him  ;  I  rely  ou  him: 
and  in  Latin,  credo  Hit:  Jido  illi :  and  in  Gred^ 
visivui  aiiTM :  and  that  this  singiilarity  of  the  eecl&» 
siastic  use  of  the  word  hath  raised  many  di*- 
putes  about  the  right  object  of  the  Christian  feitlfc 

But  by  believing  in,  as  it  is  in  the  creed, 
meant,  not  trust  in  the  person  ;  but  confesai(« 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine.  For  ii«t 
only  Christians,  but  all  manner  of  men  do  so  1w> 
lieve  in  God,  as  to  hold  all  for  truth  they  hear  hin 
say,  whether  they  understand  it,  or  not ;  which 
all  the  faith  and  trust  can  possibly  be  had  in  aaj 
person  whatsoever  :  but  they  do  not  all  believe  th8 
doctrine  of  the  creed. 

From  whence  we  may  infer,  that  when  we  believe 
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any  saying  whatsoever  it  be,  to  be  true,  from  argu-    part  l 
ments  taken,  not  from  the  thing  iteglf,  or  from  the        ^' 


\ 


principles  of  natural  reason,  but  from  the  authority,  ^^^ 

and  good  opinion  we  have,  of  him  that  hath  said 

it ;  then  is  the  speaker,  or  person  we  believe  in,  or 

trust  in,  and  whose  word  we  take,  the  object  of  our 

faith  ;  and  the  honour  done  in  believing,  is  done  to 

him  only.    And  consequently,  when  we  believe 

that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  having  no 

immediate  revelation  from  God  himself,  our  beUef, 

fidth,  and  trust  is  in  the  church ;  whose  word  we 

take,  and  acquiesce  therein.    And  they  that  believe 

that  which  a  prophet  relates  unto  them  in  the 

name  of  God,  take  the  word  of  the  prophet,  do 

honour  to  him,  and  in  him  trust,  and  beheve,  touch* 

ing  the  truth  of  what  he  relateth,  whether  he  be  a 

true,  or  a  false  prophet.     And  so  it  is  also  with  all 

other  history.     For  if  I  should  not  believe  all  that 

is  iPVTitten  by  historians,  of  the  glorious  acts  of 

Alexander y  or  Caesar  ;  I  do  not  think  the  ghost  of 

Alexander,  or  Ccesar^  had  any  just  cause  to  be 

offended ;  or  any  body  else,  but  the  historian.     If 

Lity  say  the  Gods  made  once  a  cow  speak,  and 

we  believe  it  not ;  we  distrust  not  God  therein,  but 

Lity.     So  that  it  is  evident,  that  whatsoever  we 

believe,  upon  no  other  reason,  than  what  is  drawn 

from  authority  of  men  only,  and  their  writings; 

whether  they  be  sent  from  God  or  not,  is  faith  in 

men  only. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  THE  VIRTUES   COMMONLY  CALLED  INTELLEC- 
TUAL ;   AND  THEIR  CONTRARY   DEFECTS. 


PART  I. 

8. 

^^ . -' 

Intel  lectnal 
Yirtae  defined. 


Wit,  natural, 
«r  acquired. 


Natural  wit. 


Virtue  generally,  in  all  sorts  of  subjects,  is  some- 
what that  is  valued  for  eminence ;  and  consisteth 
in  comparison.  For  if  all  things  were  equal  in  aU 
men,  nothing  would  be  prized.  And  by  virtues 
intellectual,  are  always  imderstood  such  abilities 
of  the  mind,  as  men  praise,  value,  and  desire  should 
be  in  themselves;  and  go  commonly  under  the 
name  of  a  good  wit ;  though  the  same  word  wit, 
be  used  also,  to  distinguish  one  certain  ability  from 
the  rest. 

These  virtues  are  of  two  sorts ;  natural^  and 
acquired.  By  natural,  I  mean  not,  that  which  a 
man  hath  from  his  birth  :  for  that  is  nothing  else 
but  sense ;  wherein  men  diflfer  so  little  one  from 
another,  and  from  brute  beasts,  as  it  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  virtues.  But  I  mean,  that  wit, 
which  is  gotten  by  use  only,  and  experience ;  with- 
out method,  culture,  or  instruction.  This  natural 
WIT,  consisteth  principally  in  two  things ;  celerity 
of  imagining, that  is,  swift  succession  of  one  thought 
to  another ;  and  steady  direction  to  some  approved 
end.  On  the  contrary  a  slow  imagination,  maketh 
that  defect,  or  fault  of  the  mind,  which  is  commonly 
called  DVJjjj^^BB,stupidity,Biid  sometimes  by  other 
names  that  signify  slowness  of  motion,  or  difficulty 
to  be  moved. 
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And  this  difference  of  quickness,  is  caused  by  rAE 
the  difference  of  men's  passions  ;  that  love  and  dis- 
like, some  one  thing,  some  another:  and  therefore 
some  men's  thoughts  run  one  way,  some  another ; 
and  are  held  to,  and  observe  differently  the  things 
that  pass  through  their  iniagiiiatiou.  And  where- 
as in  this  succession  of  men's  thoughts,  there  is 
nothing  to  observe  in  the  things  they  think  on, 
but  either  iu  what  they  be  like  one  another,  or  in 
what  they  be  unlike,  or  tvhat  they  serve  for,  or 
how  they  serve  to  such  a  purpose  ;  those  that  ob- 
serve their  similitudes,  in  case  they  be  such  as  are 
but  rarely  observed  by  others,  are  said  to  have  a 
good  wit ;  by  which,  in  this  occasion,  is  meant  a  ^™^  "'". 
good  fancy.  But  they  that  observe  their  differences, 
and  dissimilitudes ;  which  is  called  distinguishing, 
ajid  discerning,  and  judging  between  thing  and 
thing ;  in  case,  such  discerning  be  not  easy,  are 
said  to  have  a  good  judgment :  and  particularly  9^^ 
in  matter  of  couversation  and  business ;  wherein, 
times,  places,  and  persons  are  to  be  discerned,  this 
virtue  is  called  discretion.  The  former,  that  is,  ^ 
fancy,  without  the  help  of  judgment,  is  not  com- 
mended as  a  virtue :  but  the  latter  which  is  judg- 
ment, and  discretion,  is  commended  for  itself,  with- 
out the  help  of  fancy.  Besides  the  discretion  of 
times,  places,  and  persona,  necessary  to  a  good 
fancy,  there  is  required  also  an  often  application  of 
his  thoughts  to  their  end ;  that  is  to  say,  to  some 
use  to  be  made  of  them.  This  done  ;  he  that  hath 
this  virtue,  will  be  easily  fitted  with  similitudes, 
that  will  please,  not  only  by  illustrations  of  his  dis- 
loorgp,  and  adoraing  it  with  new  and  apt  metaphors; 
but  also,  by  the  rarity  of  their  invention.  But 
without  steadiness,  aud  direction  to  some  end,  a 
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great  fancy  is  one  kind  of  madness;  such  as  they 
have,  that  entering  into  any  discourse,  are  snatched 
from  their  purpose,  by  every  thing  that  comes  in 
their  thought,  into  so  many,  and  so  long  digressions, 
and  parentheses,  that  tbey  utterly  lose  themselves : 
which  kind  of  folly,  I  know  no  particular  name  for : 
but  the  cause  of  it  is,  sometimes  want  of  experi- 
ence J  whereby  that  seemeth  to  a  man  new  and 
rare,  which  doth  not  so  to  others :  sometimes 
pusillanimity  ;  by  wliich  that  seems  great  to  him, 
which  other  men  think  a  trifle :  and  whatsoever  is 
new,  or  great,  and  therefore  thought  fit  to  be  told, 
withdraws  a  man  by  degrees  from  the  intended  way 
of  his  dL^course. 

In  a  good  poem,  whether  it  be  epic,  or  dramatic  ; 
as  also  in  gomiets,  epigrams,  and  other  pieces, 
both  judgment  and  fancy  are  required :  but  the 
iancy  must  be  more  eminent ;  because  they  plea« 
for  the  extravagancy ;  but  ought  not  to  displease 
,  by  indiscretion. 

^  In  a  good  history,  the  judgment  must  be  emi- 
nent ;  because  the  goodness  consisteth,  in  the  me- 
thod, in  the  truth,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  actioM 
that  are  most  profitable  to  be  known.  Fancy 
no  place,  but  only  in  adorning  the  style. 

In  orations  of  praise,  and  in  invectives,  the  ' 
is  predominant ;  because  the  design  is  not  trsAi 
but  to  honour  or  dishonour;  which  is  done  Sj 
noble,  or  by  vile  comparisons.  The  judgment  do* 
but  suggest  what  circumstances  make  an  actidi 
laudable,  or  culpable. 

In  hortatives,  and  pleadings,  as  truth,  or  diaguiw 
serveth  best  to  the  design  in  hand  ;  so  is  the  judg- 
ment, or  the  fancy  most  required. 

In  demonstration,  in  counsel,  and  all  rigoroM 
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.-■.-arch  of  truth,  judgment  does  all,  except  some-    tart  i 
times  the  understanding  have  need  to  be  opened  by    .     *• 
some  apt  similitude ;  antl  then  there  is  so  much  iise  Di«MiioD. 
of  fimcj'.     But  for  metaphors,  they  are  in  this  case 
utterly  excluded.     For  seeing;  they  opcTily  profess 
deceit ;  to  admit  them  into  counsel,  or  reasoning,  i 

were  manifest  folly.  _ 

And  in  any  discourse  whatsoever,  if  the  defect  of  fl 

discretion  be  apparent,  how  extravagant  soever  the  H 

fancy  be,  the  whole  discourse  will  be  taken  for  a  H 

sign  of  want  of  wit ;  and  so  will  it  never  when  the  H 

discretion  is  manifest,  though  the  fancy  be  never  H 
so  ordinary.  H 

The  secret  thoughts  of  a  man  run  over  all  things,  I 

holy,  profane,  clean,  obscene,  grave,  and  light,  with-  fl 

out  shame,  or  blame  ;  which  verbal  discourse  can-  H 

not  do,  farther  than  the  judgment  shall  approve  of  H 

the  time,  place,  and  persons.     An  anatomist,  or  a  H 

physician  may  speak,  or  write  his  judgment  of  un-  H 

clean  things  ;  because  it  is  not  to  please,  but  profit :  H 

BAdI  for  another  man  to  write  his  extravagant,  and  H 

P^leasont  fancies  of  the  same,  is  as  if  a  man,  from  H 

being  tumbled  into  the  dirt,  should  come  and  pre-  H 

sent  himself  before  good  company.     And  it  is  the  H 

want    of   discretion    that    makes    the    difFercuce.  H 
Again,  in  professed  remissness  of  mind,  and  familiar  V 

company,  a  man  may  play  with  the  sounds,  and  V 

equivocal  significations  of  words  ;  and  that  many  M 

times  with  encounters  of  extraortlinary  fancy  :  but  H 

in  a  sermon,  or  in  public,  or  before  persons  tin-  H 

known,  or  whom  we  ought  to  reverence  ;  there  is  H 

no  ginghng  of  words  that  will  not  be  accounted  H 

folly :  and  the  difference  is  only  in  the  want  of  H 

H^iscretion.     So  that  where  wit  is  wanting,  it  is  not  H 
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VIST  I.     fancy  that  is  wautiog,  but  discretion.     Judgment 

E    "■  therefore  without  fancy  is  wit,  but  fancy  without 
I             -judgment,  not. 

I  When  the  thoughts  of  a  man,  that  has  a  design 

I  in  hand,  running  over  a  multitude  of  things,  oh- 

I  ser\'es  how  they  conduce  to  that  design ;  or  what 

I  design  they  may  conduce  unto;  if  his  observations 

I  be  such  as  are  not  easy,  or  usual,  this  wit  of  his  is 
I  PrudeoM.  called  PRUDENCE;  auddependsoumuchexperience, 

I  and  memory  of  the  Uke  things,  and  their  conse- 
I             louences  heretofore.     In  wliich  there  is  not  so  much 

I  difference  of  men  ;  as  there  is  in  their  fancies  and 

1  judgment ;  because  the  experience  of  men  equal  in 

I  age,  is  not  much  unequal,  as  to  the  quantity ;  but 

K  lies  in  diflPerent  occasions ;  every  one  having  his 

I  private  designs.    To  govern  well  a  family,  and  a 

■  kingdom,  are  not  different  degrees  of  prudence; 

I  but  liferent  sorts  of  business ;  no  more  than  to 

I  draw  a  picture  in  little,  or  as  great,  or  greater  than 

I  the  life,  are  different  degrees  of  art.    A  plain  hus- 

I  bandman  is  more  prudent  in  affairs  of  his  own 

I  house,  than  a  privy-councillor  in  the  affmrs  of  aco- 

I  ther  man. 

I  To  prudence,  if  you  add  the  use  of  unjust,  or 

B  dishonest  means,  such  as  usually  are  prompted  to 

W  men  by  fear,  or  want ;  you  have  that  crooked  wis- 
I    Cf»f'    dom,  which  is  called  CRAFT  ;  which  is  a  sign  of  pu- 

I  sillanimity.     For  magnanimity  is  contempt  of  an- 

B  just,  or  dishonest  helps.    And  that  which  the  Latins 

H  call   versuiia,    translated   into    English,    shifttngf 

H  and  is  a  putting  off  of  a  present  danger  or  incom- 

H  modity,  by  engaging  into  a  greater,  as  when  a  man 

H  robs  one  to  pay  another,  is  but  a  shorter-sighted 

H  craft,  called  versufia,  from  vcrsiira,  which  signifies 
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taking  money  at  usury  for  the  present  payment  of   part  i* 
interest.  .,   ^'. 

As  for  acquired  wif,  I  mean  acquired  by  method  Acquired  wit. 
and  instruction,  there  is  none  but  reason ;  which  is 
grounded  on  the  right  use  of  speech,  apd  produceth 
the  sciences.     But  of  reason  and  science  I  have 
already  spoken,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters. 

The  causes  of  this  diflFerence  of  wits,  are  in  the 
passions ;  and  the  difiference  of  passions  proceedeth, 
partly  from  the  diflFerent  constitution  of  the  body, 
and  partly  from  different  education.  For  if  the 
difference  proceeded  from  the  temper  of  the  brain, 
and  the  organs  of  sense,  either  exterior  or  interior, 
there  would  be  no  less  difference  of  men  in  their 
sight,  hearing,  or  other  senses,  than  in  their  fancies 
and  discretions.  It  proceeds  therefore  from  the 
passions ;  which  are  different,  not  only  from  the 
difference  of  mens'  complexions ;  but  also  from  their 
difference  of  customs,  and  education. 

The  passions  that  most  of  all  cause  the  difference 
of  wit,  are  principally,  the  more  or  less  desire  of 
j  power,  of  riches,  of  knowledge,  and  of  honour. 
All  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  first,  that  is,  desire 
of  power.  For  riches,  knowledge,  and  honour,  are 
but  several  sorts  of  power. 

And  therefore,  a  man  who  has  no  great  passion 
for  any  of  these  things  ;  but  is,  as  men  term  it,  in- 
different ;  though  he  may  be  so  far  a  good  man,  as 
to  be  free  from  giving  offence ;  yet  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  either  a  great  fancy,  or  much  judgment. 
For  the  thoughts  are  to  the  desires,  as  scouts, 
and  spies,  to  range  abroad,  and  find  the  way  to  the 
things  desired :  all  steadiness  of  the  mind's  motion, 
and  all  quickness  of  the  same,  proceeding  from 
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■  I,    thence  :  for  as  to  have  uo  desire,  is  to  be  dead 

.    to  have  weak  passions,  is  dullness ;  and  to  have  pa»-- 

'«•-    sions  indifferently  for  everything,  giddiness,  an(~ 
distraction ;  and  to  have  strong;er  and  more  vehe- 
ment passions  for  anything,  than  is  ordinarily  seen 
^51.     in  others,  is  that  which  men  call  madness. 

\Vhereof  there  be  almost  as  many  kinds,  as  of  the 
passions  themselves.  Sometimes  the  extraordinary 
and  extravagant  passion,  proceedeth  from  the  evil 
constitution  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  or  harm 
done  them  ;  and  sometimes  the  hurt,  and  indispo- 
sition of  the  organs,  is  caused  by  the  vehemence,  or 
long  continuance  of  the  passion.  But  in  both  caaes 
the  madness  is  of  one  and  the  same  nature. 

The  passion,  whose  violence,  or  continuance, 
niaketh  madness,  is  either  great  vain-glory  ;  which 
is  commonly  called  pride,  and  self-conceit ;  or  great 
dejection  of  mind. 

Pride,  subjecteth  a  man  to  anger,  the  excesB 
.ge.  whereof,  is  the  madness  called  rage  and  fury. 
And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  excessive  desire  irf 
revenge,  when  it  becomes  habitual,  hurteth  the  or- 
gans, and  becomes  rage :  that  excessive  love,  with 
jealousy,  becomes  also  rage :  excessive  opinion  of 
a  man's  own  self,  for  divine  inspiration,  for  wisdom, 
learning,  form  and  the  like,  becomes  distraction 
and  giddiness  :  the  same,  joined  with  envy,  rage ! 
vehement  opinion  of  the  truth  of  anything,  contra- 
dicted by  others,  rage. 

Dejection  subjects  a  man  to  causeless  fears;  wfaidi 
aeimchoiy.  is  a  maduess,   commonly   called   melancholt  ; 
apparent  also  in  divers  manners ;  as  in  haunting 
of  solitudes  and  graves ;  in  superstitious  behaviour ; 
and  in  fearing,  some  one,  some  another  particular 
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ng.  In  snm,  all  passions  that  produce  strange 
Sd  mmsnal  betaviour,  are  called  by  the  general 
name  of  madness.  But  of  the  several  kinds  of  si 
madness,  he  that  would  take  the  pains,  might  enrol 
a  legion.  And  if  the  excesses  be  madness,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  passions  themselves,  when 
they  tend  to  evil,  are  degrees  of  the  same. 

For  example,  though  the  effect  of  folly,  in  them 
that  are  possessed  of  an  opinion  of  being  inspired, 
be  not  visible  always  in  one  man,  by  any  very  extra- 
vagant action,  that  proceedeth  from  such  passion  ; 
yet,  when  many  of  them  conspire  together,  the  rage 
of  the  whole  multitude  is  visible  enough.  For 
what  argument  of  madness  can  there  be  greater,  • 
than  to  clamom-,  strike,  and  throw  stones  at  our 
best  friends  ?  Yet  this  is  somewhat  less  than  such 
a  multitude  will  do.  For  they  will  clamour,  fight 
against,  and  destroy  those,  by  whom  all  their  life- 
time before,  they  have  been  protected,  and  secured 
from  injury.  And  if  this  be  madness  hi  the  mul- 
titude, it  is  the  same  in  every  particular  man.  For 
as  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  though  a  man  perceive 
no  sound  of  that  part  of  the  water  next  him,  yet  he 
is  well  assured,  that  part  contributes  as  much  to  the 
roaring  of  the  sea,  as  any  other  part  of  the  same 
quantity ;  so  also,  though  we  perceive  no  great 
unquietoess  in  one  or  two  men,  yet  we  may  be 
well  assured,  that  their  singular  passions,  are  parts 
of  the  seditious  roaring  of  a  troubled  nation.  And 
if  there  were  nothing  else  that  bewrayed  their  mad- 
ness ;  yet  that  very  arrogating  such  inspiration  to 
themselves,  is  argument  enough.  If  some  man  in 
Bedlam  should  entertain  you  with  sober  discourse  ; 
and  you  desire  in  taking  leave,  to  know  what  he 


were,  tliat  you  might  another  time  reqni 
civility ;  and  he  should  tell  you,  he  were 
Father ;  I  think  you  need  expect  no  extras 
action  for  arp:ument  of  his  madness. 

This  opinion  of  inspiration,  called  coi 
private  spirit,  begins  very  often,  from  some 
finding  of  an  error  generally  held  by  others 
not  knowing,  or  not  remembering,  by  what  condnct^ 
of  reason,  they  came  to  so  singular  a  truth,  {as  they 
think  it,  though  it  be  many  times  an  untruth  thej 
light  on)  they  presently  admire  themselves,  as  beinj 
in  the  special  grace  of  God  Almighty,  who  hath 
revealed  the  same  to  them  supernaturally,  by  hii 
Spirit. 

Again,  that  madness  is  nothing  else,  but  too 
much  appearing  passion,  may  be  gathered  out  of 
the  effects  of  wine,  which  are  the  same  with  those 
of  the  evil  disposition  of  the  organs.  For  the  va- 
riety of  behaviour  in  men  that  have  drunk  too 
much,  is  the  same  with  that  of  madmen :  some  of 
them  raging,  others  loving,  others  laughing,  all 
extravagantly,  but  according  to  their  several  domi- 
neering passions:  for  the  effect  of  the  wine,  does 
but  remove  dissimulation,  and  take  from  them  the 
sight  of  the  deformity  of  their  passions.  For,  I 
believe,  the  most  sober  men,  when  they  walk  alone 
without  care  and  employment  of  the  mind,  would 
be  unwilling  the  vanity  and  extravagance  of  their 
thoughts  at  that  time  should  be  publicly  seenj 
which  is  a  confession,  that  passions  unguided,  are 
for  the  most  part  mere  madness. 

The  opinions  of  the  world,  both  in  ancient  and 
later  ages,  concerning  the  cause  of  madness,  have 
been  two.     Some  deriving  them  from  the  passions ; 
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Mme,  iBrom  demons,  or  spirits,  either  good  or  bad,    part  i. 
lAidk  they  thought  might  enter  into  a  man,  possess   ^     ^-     , 
Um,  and  move  his  organs  in  such  strange  and  un-    MadneM. 
ooQtfa  manner,  as  madmen  use  to  do.    The  former 
tort  therefore,  called  such  men,  madmen :  but  the 
latter,  called  them  sometimes  demoniacs,  that  is, 
possessed  with  spirits ;  sometimes  enurgumenij  that 
K,  agitated  or  moved  with  spirits ;  and  now  in 
Italy  they  are  called,  not  only  joasxt,  madmen ;  but 
ibo  spiritati,  men  possessed. 

There  was  once  a  great  conflux  of  people  in 
Abdera,  a  city  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  acting  of  the 
tragedy  of  Andromeda^  upon  an  extreme  hot  day  ; 
whereupon,  a  great  many  of  the  spectators  faUing 
into  fevers,  had  this  accident  from  the  heat,  and 
from  the  tragedy  together,  that  they  did  nothing 
bat  pronounce  iambics,  with  the  names  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda ;  which,  together  with  the  fever, 
was  cured  by  the  coming  on  of  winter  ;  and  this 
madness  was  thought  to  proceed  from  the  passion 
imprinted  by  the  tragedy.     Likewise  there  reigned 
a  fit  of  madness  in  another  Grecian  city,  which 
seized  only  the  young  maidens ;  and  caused  many 
of  them  to  hang  themselves.     This  was  by  most 
then  thought  an  act  of  the  Devil.     But  one  that 
suspected,  that  contempt  of  life  in  them,  might 
proceed  from  some  passion  of  the  mind,  and  sup- 
posing that  they  did  not  contemn  also  their  honour, 
eave  counsel  to  the  magistrates,  to  strip  such  as 
«o  hanged  themselves,  and  let  them  hang  out  naked, 
rhis,  the  story  says,  cured  that  madness.     But  on 
:he  other  side,  the  same  Grecians,  did  often  ascribe 
nadness  to  the  operation  of  Eumenides,  or  Furies ; 
lud  sometimes  of  Ceres,  Phoebus,  and  other  gods ; 

VOL.  III.  F 
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PART  u  SO  much  did  men  attribute  to  phantasms^  as  to  think 
.  ^  .  'them  aereal  living  bodies;  and  generally  to  call 
Madness,  them  spirfts.  And  as  the  Romans  in  this,  held  the 
same  opinion  with  the  Greeks,  so  also  did  the  Jews; 
for  they  called  madmen  prophets,  or,  according  as 
they  thought  the  spirits  good  or  bad,  demoniacs : 
and  some  of  them  called  both  prophets  and  demo- 
niacs,  madmen ;  and  some  called  the  same  man  both 
demoniac,  and  madman.  But  for  the  Gentiles  it  is 
no  wonder,  because  diseases  and  health,  vices  and 
virtues,  and  many  natural  accidents,  were  with 
them  termed,  and  worshipped  as  demons.  So  that 
a  man  was  to  understand  by  demon,  as  well,  some- 
times an  ague,  as  a  devil.  But  for  the  Jews  to  have 
such  opinion,  is  somewhat  strange.  For  neither 
Moses  nor  Abraham  pretended  to  prophecy  by  pos- 
session of  a  spirit;  but  from  the  voice  of  God; 
or  by  a  vision  or  dream:  nor  is  there  anything 
in  his  law,  moral  or  ceremonial,  by  which  they 
were  taught,  there  was  any  such  enthusiasm,  or  any 
possession.  When  God  is  said,  (Numb.  xi.  25J  to 
to  take  from  the  spirit  that  was  in  Moses,  and  give 
to  the  seventy  elders,  the  Spirit  of  God  (taking  it 
for  the  substance  of  God)  is  not  divided.  The 
Scriptures,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  man,  mean  a 
man's  spirit,  inclined  to  godliness.  And  where  it  is 
said,  (Exod.  xxiii.  8)  "  whom  I  have  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  to  make  garments  for  Aaron^ 
is  not  meant  a  spirit  put  into  them,  that  can  make 
garments,  but  the  wisdom  of  their  own  spirits 
in  that  kind  of  work.  In  the  like  sense,  the  spirit 
of  man,  when  it  produceth  unclean  actions,  is  ordi- 
narily called  an  unclean  spirit,  and  so  other  spirits, 
though  not  always,  yet  as  often  as  the  virtue  or  vice 
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ed,  is  extraordinary^  and  eminent.  Neither 
5  other  prophets  of  the  old  Testament  pre- 
ithusiasm ;  or,  that  God  spake  in  them ;  bat 
m,  by  voice,  vision,  or  dream ;  and  the 
n  of  the  Lard  was  not  possession,  but  com- 
How  then  eonld  the  Jews  fall  into  this 
1  of  possession  ?  I  can  imagine  no  reason,  but 
lieh  is  common  to  all  men ;  namely,  the  want 
iosity  to  search  natural  causes:  and  their 
f  felicity  in  the  acquisition  of  the  gross  plea- 
of  the  senses,  and  the  things  that  most  im^ 
ely  conduce  thereto.  For  they  that  see  any 
e,  and  unusual  ability,  or  defect,  in  a  man's 
unless  they  see  withal,  from  what  cause  it 
robably  proceed,  can  hardly  think  it  natural ; 
not  natural,  they  must  needs  think  it  super-- 
1 ;  and  then  what  can  it  be,  but  that  either 
r  the  Devil  is  in  him  ?  And  hence  it  came 
is,  when  our  Saviour  {Mark  iii.  21)  was 
ssed  about  with  the  multitude,  those  of  the 
doubted  he  was  mad,  and  went  out  to  hold 
but  the  Scribes  said  he  had  Beelzebub,  and 
as  it,  by  which  he  cast  out  devils ;  as  if  the 
r  madman  had  awed  the  lesser:  and  that 
X.  20)  some  said,  he  hath  a  devil ^  and  is  mad; 
as  others  holding  him  for  a  prophet,  said, 
are  not  the  words  of  one  that  hath  a  devil. 
the  old  Testament  he  that  came  to  anoint 
(2  Kings  ix.  11)  was  a  prophet ;  but  some  of 
mpany  asked  Jehu,  what  came  that  madman 
So  that  in  sum,  it  is  manifest,  that  whosoever 
ed  himself  in  extraordinary  manner,  was 
dt  by  the  Jews  to  be  possessed  either  w  ith  a 
or  evil  spirit ;  except  by  the  Sadducees,  who 
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PART  I.    erred  so  far  on  the  other  hand,  as  not  to  believe 
^    ^     .    there  were  at  all  any  spirits,  which  is  very  near  to 
Madness,     direct  atheism ;  and  thereby  perhaps  the  more  pro- 
voked others,  to  term  such  men  demoniacs,  rather 
than  madmen. 

But  why  then  does  our  Saviour  proceed  in  the 
curing  of  them,  as  if  they  were  possessed  ;  and  not 
as  if  they  were  mad  ?  To  which  I  can  give  no 
Other  kind  of  answer,  but  that  which  is  given  to 
those  that  urge  the  Scripture  in  like  manner  agidnst 
the  opinion  of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The  Scrip- 
ture was  written  to  shew  unto  men  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  to  become  his 
obedient  subjects  ;  leaving  the  world,  and  the  phi- 
losophy thereof,  to  the  disputation  of  men,  for  the 
exercising  of  their  natural  reason.  Whether  the 
earth's,  or  sun's  motion  make  the  day,  and  night ; 
or  whether  the  exorbitant  actions  of  men,  proceed 
from  passion,  or  from  the  devil,  so  we  worship  him 
not,  it  is  all  one,  as  to  our  obedience,  and  subjec- 
tion to  God  Almighty ;  which  is  the  thing  for  which 
the  Scripture  was  written.  As  for  that  our  Saviour 
speaketh  to  the  disease,  as  to  a  person ;  it  is  the 
usual  phrase  of  all  that  cure  by  words  only,  as 
Christ  did,  and  enchanters  pretend  to  do,  whether 
they  speak  to  a  devil  or  not.  For  is  not  Christ  also 
said  {Matt.  viii.  26)  to  have  rebuked  the  winds  ? 
Is  not  he  said  also  {Luke  iv.  39)  to  rebuke  a  fever  ? 
Yet  this  does  not  argue  that  a  fever  is  a  devil. 
And  whereas  many  of  the  devils  are  said  to  confess 
Christ ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  interpret  those  places 
otherwise,  than  that  those  madmen  confessed  him. 
And  whereas  our  Saviour  {Matt.  xii.  43)  speaketh 
of  an  unclean  spirit,  that  having  gone  out  of  a  man. 
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idereth  through  dry  places,  seeking  rest,  and    parti. 

ing  none,  and  returning  into  the  same  man,    .     ^     . 

1  seven  other  spirits  worse  than  himself;  it  is 

lifestly  a  parable,  alluding  to  a  man,  that  after 

tie  endeavour  to  quit  his  lusts,  is  vanquished  by 

strength  of  them ;  and  becomes  seven  times 

se  than  he  was.     So  that  I  see  nothing  at  all  in 

Scripture,  that  requireth  a  belief,  that  demo- 

8  were  any  other  thing  but  madmen. 

here  is  yet  another  fault  in  the  discourses  of  insigmficaDt 

e  men ;  which  may  also  be  numbered  amongst  ^^^^^ ' 

sorts  of  madness ;  namely,  that  abuse  of  words, 

reof  I  have  spoken  before  in  the  fifth  chapter, 

he  name  of  absurdity.     And  that  is,  when  men 

ik  such  words,  as  put  together,  have  in  them  no 

ification  at  all ;  but  are  fallen  upon  by  some, 

»ugh  misunderstanding  of  the  words  they  have 

ived,  and  repeat  by  rote  ;  by  others  from  inten- 

to  deceive  by  obscurity.  And  this  is  incident 
lone  but  those,  that  converse  in  questions  of 
ters  incomprehensible,  as  the  School-men ;  or  in 
^ons  of  abstruse  philosophy.     The  common 

of  men  seldom  speak  insignificantly,  and  are 
•efore,  by  those  other  egregious  persons  counted 
ts.     But  to  be  assured  their  words  are  without 

thing  correspondent  to  them  in  the  mind,  there 
Jd  need  some  examples ;  which  if  any  man  re- 
•e,  let  him  take  a  School-man  in  his  hands  and 
if  he  can  translate  any  one  chapter  concerning 

difficult  point,  as  the  Trinity ;  the  Deity ;  the 
ire  of  Christ ;  transubstantiation ;  free-will,  &c. 
>  any  of  the  modem  tongues,  so  as  to  make  the 
e  intelligible  ;  or  into  any  tolerable  Latin,  such 
:hey  were  acquainted  withal,  that  lived  when 
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PART  I.     the  Latin  tongue  was  vulgar.    What  is  the  meaning 
.    ^*     .    of  these  words,  The  first  cause  does  not  necessarily 
inrignificant  inflow  any  thing  into  the  second^  hy  force  of  the 
essential  suborditiation  of  the  second  causes,  by 
which  it  may  help  it  to  work  ?    They  are  the  trans- 
lation of  the  title  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Suarez 
first  book,  Of  the  concourse,  motion,  and  help  of 
God.     When  men  write  whole  volumes  of  such 
stuflF,  are  they  not  mad,  or  intend  to  make  others 
so  ?     And  particularly,  in  the  question  of  transub- 
stantiation  ;   where  after  certain  words  spoken ; 
they  that  say,  the  white»^^^,  round^i^^^,  magni/tfife, 
quali/y,  corruptibili/y,  all  which  are  incorporeal,&c. 
go  out  of  the  wafer,  into  the  body  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  do  they  not  make  those  nesses,  tudes,  and 
ties,  to  be  so  many  spirits  possessing  his  body? 
For  by  spirits,  they  mean  always  things,  that  being 
incorporeal,  are  nevertheless  moveable  from  one 
place  to  another.     So  that  this  kind  of  absurdity, 
may  rightly  be  numbered  amongst  the  many  sorts 
of  madness ;  and  all  the  time  that  guided  by  cleai 
thoughts  of  their  worldly  lust,  they  forbear  dispu- 
ting, or  writing  thus,  but  lucid  intervals.      An<i 
thus  much  of  the  virtues  and  defects  intellectual. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  SUBJECTS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

There  are  of  knowledge  two  kinds ;  whereof  one    part  i. 
is  knowledge  of  fact :  the  other  knowledge  of  the    .     ^;     - 
consequence  of  one  qffirmation  to  another.     The    K.nowicdge. 
fonner  is  nothing  else,  but  sense  and  memory,  and 
is  absolute  knowledge ;    as  when  we  see  a  fact 
doing,  or  remember  it  done  :  and  this  is  the  know- 
ledge required  in  a  witness.     The  latter  is  calletf 
fcience ;  and  is  conditional ;  as  when  we  know, 
hat,  if  tlie  figure  shown  he  a  circle^  then  any 
iraight  line  through  the  centre  shall  divide  it 
nto  two  equal  parts.     And  this  is  the  knowledge 
equired  in  a  philosopher ;  that  is  to  say,  of  him 
hat  pretends  to  reasoning. 

The  register  of  knowledge  of  fact  is  called  his- 
ory.  Whereof  there  be  two  sorts :  one  called  na- 
ural  history ;  which  is  the  history  of  such  facts, 
ir  eflFects  of  nature,  as  have  no  dependence  on 
aan's  will;  such  as  are  the  histories  of  metals, 
slants,  animals,  regions,  and  the  like.  The  other, 
$  civil  history ;  which  is  the  history  of  the  volun 
ary  actions  of  men  in  commonwealths. 

The  registers  of  science,  are  such  hooks  as  con- 
ain  the  demonstrations  of  consequences  of  one 
ifiirmation,  to  another ;  and  are  commonly  called 
Hkoks  of  philosophy  ;  whereof  the  sorts  are  many, 
iccording  to  the  diversity  of  the  matter  ;  and  may 
K*  divided  in  such  manner  as  I  have  divided  them 
n  the  following  table. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OP  POWER,  WORTH,  DIGNITY,  HONOUR,  AND 

WORTHINESS. 

The  power  of  a  nian^  to  take  it  universally,  is  his 
PART  1.    present  means ;  to  obtain  some  future  apparent 
-    ^1^'        good ;  and  is  either  ariginal  or  instrumental. 
Power.         Natural  power ,  is  the  eminence  of  the  faculties 
of  body,  or  mind :  as  extraordinary  strength,  form, 
prudence,  arts,  eloquence,  liberality,  nobility.    In- 
strumental are  those  powers,  which  acquired  by 
these,  or  by  fortune,  are  means  and  instruments  to 
acquire  more:  as  riches,  reputation,  friends,  and 
the  secret  working  of  God,  which  men  call  good 
luck.     For  the  nature  of  power,  is  in  this  point, 
like  to  fame,  increasing  as  it  proceeds  ;  or  like  the 
y  motion  of  heavy  bodies,  which  the  further  they  go, 
make  still  the  more  haste. 

The  greatest  of  human  powers,  is  that  which  is 
compounded  of  the  powers  of  most  men,  united  by 
consent,  in  one  person,  natural,  or  civil,  that  has 
the  use  of  aJl  their  powers  depending  on  his  will ; 
such  as  is  the  power  of  a  common-wealth  :  or  de- 
pending on  the  wills  of  each  particular  ;  such  as  is 
the  power  of  a  faction  or  of  divers  factions  leagued. 
Therefore  to  have  servants,  is  power ;  to  have 
friends,  is  power  :  for  they  are  strengths  united. 

Also  riches  joined  with  liberality,  is  power ;  be- 
cause it  procureth  friends,  and  servants :  without 
liberality,  not  so  ;  because  in  this  case  they  defend 
not ;  but  expose  men  to  envy,  as  a  prey. 

Reputation  of  power,  is  power;  because  it  draweth 
with  it  the  adherence  of  those  that  need  protection. 
So  is  reputation  of  love  of  a  man's  country,  called 
popularity,  for  the  same  reason. 
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Also,  what  quality  soever  maketh  a  man  beloved,    part  i. 

w  feared  of  many ;  or  the  reputation  of  such  qua-        ^^;  ^ 

fity.  is  power ;  because  it  is  a  means  to  have  the     Power. 

^issistance,  and  service  of  many. 

Good  success  is  power ;  because  it  maketh  repu- 
tadon  of  wisdom,  or  good  fortune ;  which  makes 
m^  either  fear  him,  or  rely  on  him. 

Afl^Eibility  of  men  already  in  power,  is  increase 
of  power;  because  it  gaineth  love. 

Reputation  of  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  peace 
or  war,  is  power;  because  to  prudent  men,  we 
commit  the  government  of  ourselves,  more  willingly 
than  to  others. 

Nobility  is  power,  not  in  all  places,  but  only  in 
those  commonwealths,  where  it  has  privileges : 
for  in  such  privileges,  consisteth  their  power. 

Eloquence  is  power,  because  it  is  seeming  pru- 
dence. 

Form  is  power ;  because  being  a  promise  of  good, 
it  recommendeth  men  to  the  favour  of  women  and 
strangers. 

The  sciences,  are  small  power  ;  because  not  emi- 
nent ;  and  therefore,  not  acknowledged  in  any 
man  ;  nor  are  at  all,  but  in  a  few,  and  in  them,  but 
of  a  few  things.  For  science  is  of  that  nature,  as 
none  can  understand  it  to  be,  but  such  as  in  a  good 
measure  have  attained  it. 

Arts  of  public  use,  as  fortification,  making  of 
engines,  and  other  instruments  of  war;  because 
they  confer  to  defence,  and  victory,  are  power : 
and  though  the  true  mother  of  them,  be  science, 
namely  the  mathematics ;  yet,  because  they  are 
brought  into  the  light,  by  the  hand  of  the  artificer, 
they  be  esteemed,  the  midwife  passing  with  the 
^-ulgar  for  the  mother,  as  his  issue. 
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The  value,  or  worth  of  a  man,  is  as  of  all  oUier 
things,  his  price  ;  that  is  to  say,  so  much  as  wooM 
be  given  for  the  use  of  his  power :  aud  therefore  fl 
not  absolute  ;  but  a  thing  dependant  on  the  ni 
and  judgment  of  another.  An  able  conductor  of 
soldiers,  is  of  great  price  in  time  of  war  present,  or 
imminent ;  but  in  peace  not  so.  A  learned  and  UB- 
corrupt  judge,  is  much  worth  in  time  of  peace  ;  but 
not  so  much  in  war.  And  as  in  other  things,  so  in 
men,  not  the  seller,  but  the  buyer  determines  the 
price.  For  let  a  man,  as  most  men  do,  rate  them- 
selves at  the  highest  value  they  can  ;  yet  their  true 
value  is  no  more  than  it  is  esteemed  by  others. 

The  manifestation  of  the  value  we  set  on  one 
another,  is  that  which  is  commonly  called  honour- 
ing, and  dishonouring.  To  value  a  man  at  a  high 
rate,  is  to  honour  him ;  at  a  low  rate,  is  to  dis- 
honour him.  But  high,  aud  low,  in  this  case,  is  to 
be  understood  by  comparison  to  the  rate  that  each 
man  setteth  on  himself. 

The  public  worth  of  a  man,  which  is  the  value 
set  on  him  by  the  commonwealth,  is  that  which 
men  commonly  call  dignity.  And  this  value  (rf 
him  by  the  commonwealth,  is  understood,  by 
offices  of  command,  j  udicature,  public  employment 
or  by  names  and  titles,  introduced  for  distinction 
of  such  value. 

To  pray  to  another,  for  aid  of  any  kind,  is  to 
HONOUR  ;  because  a  sign  we  have  an  opinion  he  has 
power  to  help ;  and  the  more  difficult  the  aid  is, 
the  more  is  the  honour. 
d  To  obey,  is  to  honour, because  no  man  obeys  them, 
whom  they  think  have  no  power  to  help,  or  hurt 
them.  And  consequently  to  disobey,  is  to  disitonour. 

To  give  great  gifts  to  a  man,  is  to  honour  him ; 
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because  it  is  buying  of  protection,  and  acknowledg-    part  i. 
ing  of  power.    To  give  litde  gifts,  is  to  dishonour ;    ._  ^f*    . 
because  it  is  but  alms,  and  signifies  an  opinion  of  To  honoar  and 
*  tlie  need  of  small  helps. 

To  be  sedulous  in  promoting  another's  good; 
abo  to  flatter,  is  to  honour ;  as  a  sign  we  seek  his 
protection  or  aid.    To  neglect,  is  to  dishonour. 

To  give  way,  or  place  to  another,  in  any  commo- 
dity, is  to  honour ;  being  a  confession  of  greater 
power.     To  arrogate,  is  to  dishonour. 

To  show  any  sign  of  love,  or  fear  of  another,  is 
to  honour ;  for  both  to  love,  and  to  fear,  is  to  value. 
To  contemn,  or  less  to  love  or  fear,  than  he  expects, 
is  to  dishonour ;  for  it  is  undervaluing. 

To  praise,  magnify,  or  call  happy,  is  to  honour ; 
because  nothing  but  goodness,  power,  and  felicity 
is  valued.    To  revile,  mock,  or  pity,  is  to  dishonour. 

To  speak  to  another  with  consideration,  to  ap- 
pear before  him  with  decency,  and  humility,  is  to 
honour  him  ;  as  signs  of  fear  to  oflPend.  To  speak 
to  him  rashly,  to  do  any  thing  before  him  obscenely, 
slovenly,  impudently,  is  to  dishonour. 

To  believe,  to  trust,  to  rely  on  another,  is  to 
honour  him ;  sign  of  opinion  of  his  virtue  and 
power.     To  distrust,  or  not  believe,  is  to  dishonour. 

To  hearken  to  a  man's  counsel,  or  discourse  of 
what  kind  soever  is  to  honour ;  as  a  sign  we  think 
him  vnse,  or  eloquent,  or  witty.  To  sleep,  or  go 
forth,  or  talk  the  while,  is  to  dishonour. 

To  do  those  things  to  another,  which  he  takes 
for  signs  of  honour,  or  which  the  law  or  custom 
makes  so,  is  to  honour ;  because  in  approving  the 
honour  done  by  others,  he  acknowledgeth  the  power 
which  others  acknowledge.  To  refuse  to  do  them, 
is  to  dishonour. 
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PART  I.        To  agree  with  in  opinion,  is  to  honour ;  as  being 

>    ^^'  ,>    a  sign  of  approving  his  judgment,  and  wisdom. 

2^  honour  tnd  To  disseut,  IS   dishouour,  and  an  upbraiding  of 

error ;  and,  if  the  dissent  be  in  many  things,  rf 

folly. 

To  imitate,  is  to  honour ;  for  it  is  vehemently  to 
approve.    To  imitate  one's  enemy,  is  to  dishonour. 

To  honour  those  another  honours,  is  to  honour 
him ;  as  a  sign  of  approbation  of  his  judgment 
To  honour  his  enemies,  is  to  dishonour  him. 

To  employ  in  counsel,  or  in  actions  of  difficulty, 
is  to  honour  ;  as  a  sign  of  opinion  of  his  wisdom, 
or  other  power.  To  deny  employment  in  tlie  same 
cases,  to  those  that  seek  it,  is  to  dishonour. 

All  these  ways  of  honouring,  are  natural ;  and 
as  well  within,  as  without  commonwealths.  But 
in  commonwealths,  where  he,  or  they  that  have 
the  supreme  authority,  can  make  whatsoever  they 
please,  to  stand  for  signs  of  honour,  there  be  otb^ 
honours. 

A  sovereign  doth  honour  a  subject,  with  what* 
soever  title,  or  office,  or  employment,  or  action, 
that  he  himself  will  have  taken  for  a  sign  of  his  will 
to  honour  him. 

The  king  of  Persia,  honoured  Mordecai,  when  he 
appointed  he  should  be  conducted  through  the 
streets  in  the  king's  garment,  upon  one  of  the  king's 
horseg,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  prince  be- 
fore him,  proclaiming,  thus  shall  it  be  done  to  him 
that  the  king  will  honour.  And  yet  another  king 
of  Persia,  or  the  same  another  time,  to  one  that  de* 
manded  for  some  great  service,  to  wear  one  of  the 
king's  robes,  gave  him  leave  so  to  do;  but  witk 
this  addition,  that  he  should  wear  it  as  the  king's 
fool ;  and  then  it  was  dishonour.     So  that  of  civS 
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ur,  the  fountain  is  in  the  person  of  the  com-  part  u 
wealth,  and  dependeth  on  the  will  of  the  .  _  ^f •  . 
-eign ;  and  is  therefore  temporary,  and  called 

honour;  such  as  magistracy,  offices,  titles; 
in  some  places  coats  and  scutcheons  painted : 
men  honom*  such  as  have  them,  as  having  so 
f  signs  of  favour  in  the  commonwealth ;  which 
IT  is  power. 

onourable  is  whatsoever  possession,  action,  or  Honoambie. 
ity,  is  an  argument  and  sign  of  power, 
id  therefore  to  be  honoured,  loved,  or  feared 
lany,  is  honourable ;  as  arguments  of  power, 
e  honoured  of  few  or  none,  dishonourable.       DMhononnWe. 
^minion,  and  victory  is  honourable ;  because 
ired  by  power;  and  servitude,  for  need,  or 

is  dishonourable. 

x)d  fortune,  if  lasting,  honourable ;  as  a  sign 
le  fevour  of  God.  Ill  fortune,  and  losses,  dis- 
)urable.  Riches,  are  honourable  ;  for  they  are 
er.  Poverty,  dishonourable.  Magnanimity, 
-ality,  hope,  courage,  confidence,  are  honour- 
;  for  they  proceed  from  the  conscience  of  power. 
Uanimity,  parsimony,  fear,  diffidence,  are  dis- 
mrable. 
imelv  resolution,  or  determination  of  what  a 

is  to  do,  is  honourable  ;  as  being  the  contempt 
oall  difficulties,  and  dangers.  And  irresolution, 
onourable ;  as  a  sign  of  too  much  valuing  of 
*  impediments,  and  little  advantages :  for  when 
in  has  weighed  things  as  long  as  the  time  per- 
,  and  resolves  not,  the  diflFerence  of  weight  is 
little  ;  and  therefore  if  he  resolve  not,  he  over- 
es  little  things,  which  is  pusillanimity. 
U  actions,  and  speeches,  that  proceed,  or  seem 
roceed,  from  much  experience,  science,  discre- 
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PARTL    tion^  or  wit^  are  honourable;   for  all  these  are 
^  V^'    ^    powers.    Actions,  or  words  that  proceed  from 
Honourable  &  error,  ignorance,  or  folly,  dishonourable. 

Dishonourable.       ^        r^  ^       ^       .      ''    .  -  ^, 

Gravity,  as  far  forth  as  it  seems  to  proceed  from 
a  mind  employed  on  something  else,  is  honourable; 
because  employment  is  a  sign  of  power.  But  if  it 
seem  to  proceed  from  a  purpose  to  appear  grave,  it 
is  dishonourable.  For  the  gravity  of  the  former,  is 
like  the  steadiness  of  a  ship  laden  with  merchan- 
dize ;  but  of  the  latter,  like  the  steadiness  of  a  ship 
ballasted  with  sand,  and  other  trash. 

To  be  conspicuous,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  known, 
for  wealth,  office,  great  actions,  or  any  eminent 
good,  is  honourable ;  as  a  sign  of  the  power  for 
which  he  is  conspicuous.  On  the  contrary,  obscu- 
rity, is  dishonourable. 

To  be  descended  from  conspicuous  parents,  is 
honourable;  because  they  the  more  easily  attain 
the  aids,  and  friends  of  their  ancestors.  On  the 
contrary,  to  be  descended  from  obscure  parentage, 
is  dishonourable. 

Actions  proceeding  from  equity,  joined  with  loss, 
are  honourable ;  as  signs  of  magnanimity :  for  mag- 
nanimity is  a  sign  of  power.  On  the  contrary, 
craft,  shifting,  neglect  of  equity,  is  dishonourable. 

CJovetousness  of  great  riches,  and  ambition  of 
great  honours,  are  honourable ;  as  signs  of  power 
to  obtain  them.  C!ovetousness,  and  ambition,  of 
little  gains,  or  preferments,  is  dishonourable. 

Nor  does  it  alter  the  case  of  honour,  whether  an 
action,  so  it  be  great  and  difficult,  and  conse- 
quently a  sign  of  much  power,  be  just  or  unjust : 
for  honour  consisteth  only  in  the  opinion  of  power. 
Therefore  the  ancient  heathen  did  not  think  they 
dishonoured,  but  greatly  honoured  the  Gods,  when 
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they  introduced  them  m  their  poems,  conmiitting    part  i. 
rapes,  thelts,  and  other  great,  but  unjust,  or  nn-    .    ^^'    . 
clean  acts :  Insomuch  as  nothing  is  so  much  cele-  Honourable  ip 
brated  in  Jupiter,  as  his  adulteries ;  nor  in  Mercury,  ^^*^°®"'"* 
as  his  fraud''.,  and  thefts :  of  whose  praises,  in  a 
hymn  of  Homer,  the  greatest  is  this,  that  being 
bom  in  the  morning,  he  had  invented  music  at 
noon,  and  brfore  night,  stolen  away  the  cattle  of 
Apollo,  from  his  herdsmen. 

Also  amongst  men,  till  there  were  constituted 
great  commonwealths,  it  was  thought  no  dishonour 
to  be  a  pirate,  or  a  highway  thief;  but  rather  a 
lawful  trade,  not  only  amongst  the  Greeks,  but 
also  amongst  all  other  nations ;  as  is  manifest  by 
the  histories  of  ancient  time.  And  at  this  day,  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  private  duels  are,  and  always 
will  be  honourable,  though  unlawfril,  till  such  time 
as  there  shall  be  honour  ordained  for  them  that 
refuse,  and  ignominy  for  them  that  make  the  chal- 
lenge. For  duels  also  are  many  times  effects  of 
courage;  and  the  ground  of  courage  is  always 
strength  or  skill,  which  are  power ;  though  for  the 
most  part  they  be  eflPects  of  rash  speaking,  and  of 
the  fear  of  dishonour,  in  one,  or  both  the  combat- 
ants ;  who  engaged  by  rashness,  are  driven  into  the 
lists  to  avoid  disgrace. 

Scutcheons,  and  coats  of  arms  hereditary,  where  coau  of  anna, 
they  have  any  eminent  privileges,  are  honourable ; 
otherwise  not :  for  their  power  consisteth  either  in 
such  pri\dleges,  or  in  riches,  or  some  such  thing 
as  is  equally  honoured  in  other  men.  This  kind  of 
honour,  commonly  called  gentry,  hath  been  derived 
from  the  ancient  Germans.  For  there  never  was 
any  such  thing  known,  where  the  German  customs 
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were  onknown.     Nor  is  it  now  any  where  in 
where  the  Germans  have   not    inhabited.     The 

i.  ancient  Greek  commanders,  when  they  went  to 
war,  had  their  shields  painted  with  such  devices 
they  pleased ;  insomuch  as  an  unpainted  buckler 
was  a  sign  of  poverty,  and  of  a  common  soldier; 
but  they  transmitted  not  the  inheritance  of  them. 
The  Romans  transmitted  the  marks  of  their  fami- 
lies :  but  they  were  the  images,  not  the  devices  (rf 
their  ancestors.  Amongst  the  people  of  Asii, 
Africa,  and  America,  there  is  not,  nor  was  ever, 
any  such  thing.  The  Germans  only  had  that  cus- 
tom ;  from  whom  it  has  been  derived  lutc)  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  when  in  great  numbers 
they  either  aided  the  Romans,  or  made  their  own 
conquests  in  these  western  parts  of  the  world. 

For  Germany,  being  anciently,  as  all  other  cood- 
tries,  in  their  beginnings,  divided  amongst  an  infi- 
nite number  of  Ultle  lords,  or  masters  of  families, 
that  continually  had  wars  one  with  another ;  those 
masters,  or  lords,  principally  to  the  end  they  might, 
when  they  were  covered  with  arms,  be  known  by 
their  followers ;  and  partly  for  ornament,  botll 
painted  their  armour,  or  their  scutcheon,  or  coat, 
with  the  picture  of  some  beast,  or  other  thing ;  and 
also  put  some  eminent  and  visible  mark  upon  the 
crest  of  their  helmets.  And  this  ornament  both  cf 
the  arms,  and  crest,  descended  by  inheritance  to 
their  children  ;  to  the  eldest  pure,  and  to  the  rest 
with  some  note  of  diversity,  such  as  the  old  master, 

-  that  is  to  say  in  Dutch,  the  Here-alt  thought  fit. 
But  when  many  such  famihes,  joined  together, 
made  a  greater  monarchy,  this  duty  of  the  Herealt, 
to  distinguish  scutcheons,  was  made  a  private  office 
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vpmrt.    And  the  issue  of  these  lords,  is  the  great    part  i. 
und  ancient  gentry ;  which  for  the  most  part  bear    .    ^^' 
living  creatures,  noted  for  conrage,  and  rapine  ;  or 
castles,  battlements,  belts,  weapons,  bars,  palisa^- 
does,  and  other  notes  of  war ;  nothing  being  then 
in  honour,  but  virtue  military.    Afterwards,  not 
only  kings,  but  popular  commonwealths,  gave  di- 
vers manners  of  scutcheons,  to  such  as  went  forth 
to  the  war,  or  returned  from  it,  for  encouragement, 
or  recompense  to  their  service.     All  which,  by  an 
observing  reader,  may  be  found  in  such  ancient 
histories,  Greek  and  Latin,  as  make  mention  of  the 
German  nation  and  manners,  in  their  times. 
Titles  of  honour f  such  as  are  duke,  count,  mar-  Titles  of 

11  1  11  »       'J*  •         aa      hononr. 

qms,  and  baron,  are  honourable ;  as  sigmfying  the 
value  set  upon  them  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
commonwealth :  which  titles,  were  in  old  time 
titles  of  office,  and  command,  derived  some  from 
the  Romans,  some  from  the  Germans  and  French : 
dukes,  in  Latin  duces^  being  generals  in  war : 
counts,  comiteSj  such  as  bear  the  general  company 
out  of  friendship,  and  were  left  to  govern  and  de- 
fend places  conquered,  and  pacified:  marquises, 
marchiones,  were  counts  that  governed  the  marches, 
or  bounds  of  the  empire.  Which  titles  of  duke, 
count,  and  marquis,  came  into  the  empire,  about 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  from  the  cus- 
toms of  the  German  militia.  But  baron,  seems  to 
have  been  a  title  of  the  Gauls,  and  signifies  a  great 
man ;  such  as  were  the  king's,  or  prince's  men, 
whom  they  employed  in  war  about  their  persons  ; 
and  seems  to  be  derived  from  vir,  to  her,  and  har, 
that  signified  the  same  in  the  language  of  the 

Gauls,  that  vir  in  Latin  ;  and  thence  to  hero,  and 
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.  haro :  so  that  such  men  were  called  heroves,  and 
after  harones  ;  and,  in  Spanish,  varones.  But  he 
that  would  know  more  particularly  the  original  of 
titles  of  honour,  may  find  it,  as  I  have  done  this, 
in  Mr.  Selden's  most  excellent  treatise  of  that  sub 
ject.  In  process  of  time  these  offices  of  honour,  by 
occasion  of  trouble,  and  for  reasons  of  good  and 
peaceable  government,  were  turned  into  mere  titles : 
serving  for  the  most  part,  to  distinguish  the  pre- 
cedence, place,  and  order  of  subjects  iu  the  common- 
wealth :  and  men  were  made  dukes,  counts,  mar- 
quises, and  barons  of  places,  wherein  they  had 
neither  possession,  nor  command  :  and  other  titles 
also,  were  devised  to  the  same  end. 
tVoniiine".  Worthiness,  is  a  thing  different  from  the  worth, 
or  value  of  a  man ;  and  also  from  his  merit,  or 
desert,  and  consisteth  in  a  particular  power,  or  abi- 
lity for  that,  whereof  he  is  said  to  be  worthy : 
which  particular  ability,  is  usually  named  FITNB88, 
or  aptitude. 

For  he  is  worthiest  to  be  a  commander,  to  be  a 
judge,  or  to  have  any  other  charge,  that  is  best 
fitted,  with  the  qualities  required  to  the  well  dis- 
charging of  it ;  and  worthiest  of  riches,  that  has 
the  qualities  most  requisite  for  the  well  using  of 
them  :  any  of  which  qualities  being  absent,  one 
may  nevertheless  be  a  worthy  man,  and  valuabli 
for  something  else.  Again,  a  man  may  be  worthy 
of  riches,  office,  and  employment,  that  nevertheless, 
can  plead  no  right  to  have  it  before  another  ;  and 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  merit  or  deser^'e  iL 
For  merit  presupposeth  a  right,  and  that  the  thing 
deserved  is  due  by  promise  :  of  which  I  shall  say 
more  hereafter,  when  I  shall  speak  of  contracts. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  MANNERS. 

By  manners,  I  mean  not  here,  decency  of  beha-  part  i. 
viour ;  as  how  one  should  salute  another,  or  how  - — ^ — ' 
a  man  should  wash  his  mouth,  or  pick  his  teeth  ^^**  '• 

^  ^  here  meant 

before  company,  and  such  other  points  of  the  small  by  manners. 
morals ;  but  those  qualities  of  mankind,  that  con- 
cern their  living  together  in  peace,  and  unity.  To 
which  end  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  felicity  of 
this  life,  consisteth  not  in  the  repose  of  a  mind 
satisfied.  For  there  is  no  such  finis  ultimus,  utmost 
aim^  nor  summum  bonum,  greatest  good,  as  is  ^ 
spoken  of  in  the  books  of  the  old  moral  philoso- 
phers. Nor  can  a  man  any  more  live,  whose  desires 
are  at  an  end,  than  he,  whose  senses  and  imagina- 
tions are  at  a  stand.  Felicity  is  a  continual  pro- 
gress of  the  desire,  from  one  object  to  another  ;  the 
attaining  of  the  former,  being  still  but  the  way  to 
the  latter.  The  cause  whereof  is,  that  the  object 
of  man's  desire,  is  not  to  enjoy  once  only,  and  for 
one  instant  of  time ;  but  to  assure  for  ever,  the  way 
of  his  futiu'e  desire.  And  therefore  the  voluntary 
actions,  and  inclinations  of  all  men,  tend,  not  only 
to  the  procuring,  but  also  to  the  assuring  of  a  con- 
tented life;  and  differ  only  in  the  way:  which 
ariseth  partly  from  the  diversity  of  passions,  in 
divers  men  ;  and  partly  from  the  difference  of  the 
knowledge,  or  opinion  each  one  has  of  the  causes, 
which  produce  the  eflFect  desired. 

So  that  in  the  first  place,  I  put  for  a  general  in-  4  ^csUess  de- 
clination  of  all  mankind,  a  perpetual  and  restless  in  aii  men. 
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desire  of  power  after  power,  that  ceaseth  only  in 
death.  And  the  cause  of  this,  is  not  always  that 
a  man  hopes  for  a  more  intensive  delight,  than  he 
has  already  attained  to  ;  or  that  he  cannot  be  con- 
tent with  a  moderate  power :  but  because  he  can- 
not assure  the  power  and  means  to  Uve  well,  which 
he  hath  present,  witliout  the  acquisition  of  more. 
And  from  hence  it  is,  that  kings,  whose  power  is 
greatest,  turn  their  endeavours  to  the  assuring  it 
at  home  by  laws,  or  abroad  by  wars :  and  when 
that  is  done,  there  succeedeth  a  new  desire ;  in 
some,  of  fame  from  new  ronquest ;  in  others,  of 
ease  and  sensual  pleasure ;  in  others,  of  admiration, 
or  being  flattered  for  excellence  in  some  art,  or 
other  ability  of  the  mind. 

Competition  of  riches,  honour,  command,  or 
other  power,  inclineth  to  contention,  enmity,  and 
war :  because  the  way  of  one  competitor,  to  the 
attaining  of  his  desire,  is  to  kill,  subdue,  supplant, 
or  repel  the  other.  Particularly,  competition  of 
praise,  inclineth  to  a  reverence  of  antiquity.  For 
men  contend  with  the  living,  not  with  the  dead; 
to  these  ascribing  more  than  due,  that  they  may 
obscure  the  glory  of  the  other. 
!  Desire  of  ease,  and  sensual  delight,  disposeth  men 
to  obey  a  common  power :  because  by  such  desires^ 
a  man  doth  abandon  the  protection  that  might  be 
hoped  for  from  his  own  industry,  and  labour.  Fear 
of  death,  and  wounds,  disposeth  to  the  same  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason.  On  the  contrary,  needy  men, 
and  hardy,  not  contented  with  their  present  coit 
dition ;  as  also,  all  men  that  are  ambitious  of 
military  command,  are  inclined  to  continue  the 
causes  of  n  ar ;   and  to  stir  up  trouble  and  se(U- 
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tion  :  for  there  is  no  honour  military  but  by  war ;    part  i. 

nor  any  such  hope  to  mend  an  ill  game,  as  by    s,  ^}' . 

causing  a  new  shuffle. 

Desire  of  knowledge,  and  arts  of  peace,  inclineth  And  from 
men  to  obey  a  common  power :  tor  such  desire, 
containeth  a  desire  of  leisure ;  and  consequently 
protection  from  some  other  power  than  their  own. 

Desire  of  praise,  disposeth  to  laudable  actions,  fo^«  of  ^i^ue 

111.1  1  1  froraloveof 

such  as  please  them  whose  judgment  they  value ;  praise. 
for  of  those  men  whom  we  contemn,  we  contemn 
also  the  praises.  Desire  of  fame  after  death  does 
the  same.  And  though  after  death,  there  be  no 
sense  of  the  praise  given  us  on  earth,  as  being  joys, 
that  are  either  swallowed  up  in  the  unspeakable 
joys  of  Heaven,  or  extinguished  in  the  extreme 
torments  of  hell :  yet  is  not  such  fame  vain;  because 
men  have  a  present  deUght  therein,  from  the  fore- 
sight  of  it,  and  of  the  benefit  that  may  redound 
thereby  to  their  posterity :  which  though  they  now 
see  not,  yet  they  imagine ;  and  anything  that  is 
pleasure  to  the  sense,  the  same  also  is  pleasure  in 
the  imagination. 

To  have  received  from  one,  to  whom  we  think  ^^*  f'o»\ 

'  difficulty  of 

ourselves  equal,  greater  benefits  than  there  is  hope  requiting  great 
to  requite,  disposeth  to  counterfeit  love  ;  but  really 
secret  hatred ;  and  puts  a  man  into  the  estate  of  a 
desperate  debtor,  that  in  declining  the  sight  of  his 
creditor,  tacitly  wishes  him  there,  where  he  might 
never  see  him  more.  For  benefits  oblige,  and 
obligation  is  thraldom ;  and  unrequitable  obliga- 
tion perpetual  thraldom ;  which  is  to  one's  equal, 
hateful.  But  to  have  received  benefits  from  one, 
whom  we  acknowledge  for  superior,  inclines  to 
love ;  because  the  obligation  is  no  new  depression  : 
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PART  I.  and  cheerful  acceptation,  which  men  caU  gratitude, 
^  "•  ^  is  such  an  honour  done  to  the  obliger,  as  is  taken 
generally  for  retribution.  Also  to  receive  benefits, 
though  from  an  equal,  or  inferior,  as  long  as  there 
is  hope  of  requital,  disposeth  to  love:  for  in  the 
intention  of  the  receiver,  the  obligation  is  of  aid 
and  service  mutual ;  from  whence  proceedeth  an 
emulation  of  who  shall  exceed  in  benefiting ;  the 
most  noble  and  profitable  contention  possible; 
wherein  the  victor  is  pleased  with  his  victory,  and 
the  other  revenged  by  confessing  it. 
And  from  To  havc  douc  morc  hurt  to  a  man,  than  he  can, 

conscience  of,, 

deMrvingto  or  is  wilUug  to  cxpiatc,  inclineth  the  doer  to  hate 
the  suiferer.  For  he  must  expect  revenge,  or  for- 
giveness ;  both  which  are  hateful. 

tohurt^ frSJn      ^^^^  ^^  oppression,  disposeth  a  man  to  antici- 
^^'  pate,  or  to  seek  aid  by  society :  for  there  is  no 

other  way  by  which  a  man  can  secure  his  life 
and  liberty. 
And  from  Mcu  that  distrust  their  own  subtlety,  are,  in  tu- 

thcir  own  wit.  mult  and  scdition,  better  disposed  for^victory,  than 
they  that  suppose  themselves  wise,  or  crafty.  For 
these  love  to  consult,  the  other,  fearing  to  be  cir- 
cumvented, to  strike  first.  And  in  sedition,  men 
being  always  in  the  precincts  of  battle,  to  hold  to- 
gether, and  use  all  advantages  of  force,  is  a  better 
stratagem,  than  any  that  can  proceed  from  subtlety 
of  wit. 
Vain  under-  Vaiu-glorious  mcu,  such  as  without  being  con- 
Wgiwy?  scions  to  themselves  of  great  sufficiency,  delight  in 
supposing  themselves  gallant  men,  are  inclined  only 
to  ostentation  ;  but  not  to  attempt :  because  when 
danger  or  difficulty  appears,  they  look  for  nothing 
but  to  have  their  insufficiency  discovered. 
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Vain-glorious  men,  such  as  estimate  their  suffi-     caiit  i, 
cieticy  by  the  flattery  of  other  men,  or  the  fortune         *'■    . 
«(  some  precedent  action,  without  assured  girouiid 
of  liope  from  the  true  knowledge  of  themselves,  are 
inclined  to  rash  engaging  ;  and  in  the  approacii  of  ^^M 

danger,  or  difficulty,  to  retire  if  they  can :  because  ^H 

not  seeing  the  way  of  safety,  they  will  rather  hazard  ^H 

their  honour,  wliich  may  be  salved  with  an  excuse ;  ^H 

than,  their  lives,  for  which  no  salve  is  suflicient.  ^^M 

Men  that  have  a  strong  opinion  of  their  own  AmbiUou, 
wisdom  in  matter  of  government,  are  disposed  to  oT^uffiaM^y. 
ambition.     Because  without  public  employment  in  i 

council  or  ma^stracy,  the  honour  of  their  wisdom  ^^H 
is  lost.  And  therefore  eloquent  speakers  are  in-  ^^H 
clined  to  ambition  ;  for  eloquence  seemeth  wisdom,  ^^^ 

both  to  themselves  and  others. 

Pusillanimity  disposeth  men  to  irresolution,  and  ifreioiution, 

consequently  to  lose  the  occasions,  and  fittest  op-  valuing  of 

portunities  of  action.     For  after  men  have  been  in  '"" 

deliberation  till  the  time  of  action  approach,  if  it  ^^^ 

be  not  then  manifest  what  is  best  to  be  done,  it  is         ^^H 

a  sign,  the  difference  of  motives,  the  one  way  and         ^^| 

the  other,  are  not  great:  therefore  not  to  resolve         ^^H 

then,  is  to  lose  the  occasion  by  weighing  of  trifles ;        ^^H 

which  is  pusillanimity.  ^^H 

Frugality,  though  in  poor  men  a  virtue,  maketh         ^^H 

a  man  unapt  to  atehieve  such  actions,  as  require  ^^| 

the  strength  of  many  men  at  once :  far  it  weiikeneth  ^^M 

^beir  endeavour,  which  is  to  be  mmritthed  and  kept  ^H 

^p  vigour  by  reward.  ^H 

^  Eloquence,  with  flattery,  disposeth  men  to  con-  ConBdeiwi^ 

fide  in  them  that  have  it ;  because  the  former  is  "p'oranra^f 

seeming  wisdom,  the  latter  seeming  kindness.    Add  lilXm  wd*^ 

■b  tliem  military  reputation,  and  it  disposeth    men  tjndne»^« 
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to  adhere,  and  subject  themselves  to  those  men 
that  have  them.  The  two  former  having  givwi 
them  caution  against  danger  from  him  ;  the  latter 
gives  them  caution  against  danger  from  others. 
Want  of  science,  that  is,  ignorance  of  causes, 
niiBiai  cttUMs.  disposeth,  or  rather  constraineth  a  man  to  rely  on 
the  advice,  and  authority  of  others.     For  all  men 

^whom  the  truth  concerns,  if  they  rely  not  on  their 
own,  must  rely  on  the  opinion  of  some  other,  whom 
they  think  wiser  than  themselves,  and  see  not  why 
he  should  deceive  them. 
And  rrom  IgDorance  of  the  signification  of  words,  whieb 

diniBDding.  IS  Want  of  \mder Standing,  disposeth  men  to  take 
on  trust,  not  only  the  truth  they  know  not ;  but  also 
the  errors ;  and  which  is  more,  the  nonsense  of  them 
they  trust :  for  neither  error  nor  nonsense,  can  with- 
out a  perfect  understanding  of  words,  be  detected. 
From  the  same  it  proceedeth,  that  men  give  dif- 
ferent names,  to  one  and  the  same  thing,  from  the 
difference  of  their  own  passions :  as  they  that  ap- 
prove a  private  opinion,  call  it  opinion  ;  but  they 
that  mislike  it,  heresy  :  and  yet  heresy  signifies  no 
more  than  private  opinion  :  but  has  only  a  greater 
tincture  of  choler. 

From  the  same  also  it  proceedeth,  that  men  can- 
not distinguish,  without  study  and  great  under- 
standing, between  one  action  of  many  men,  and 
many  actions  of  one  multitude ;  as  for  example, 
between  one  action  of  all  the  senators  of  Rome  in 
killing  Cataline,  and  the  many  actions  of  a  number 
of  senators  in  killing  Ciesar ;  and  therefore  are 
disposed  to  take  for  the  action  of  the  people,  that 
which  is  a  multitude  of  actions  done  by  a  multitui 
of  men.  led  perhaps  by  the  persuasion  of  one. 


Ignorance  of  the  causes,  and  original  constitu-  part  i. 
tion  of  right,  equity,  law,  aiid  justice,  disposeth  a  ..  '^-  __. 
man  to  make  custom  and  example  the  rule  of  his  Adherence  m 
actions;  in  such  manner,  as  to  think  that  unjust  ignoian'ee  of 
which  it  hath  been  the  custom  to  punish ;  and  that  rigi,rs!Jd'  "' 
just,  of  the  impunity  and  approbation  whereof  they  ^"'"^■ 
caa  produce  an  example,  or.  as  the  lawyers  which  ^^ 
only  use  this  false  measure  of  justice  barbarously  ^^| 
call  it,  a  precedent ;  like  little  children,  that  have  ^^| 
no  other  rule  of  good  and  e^il  manners,  but  the  ^^| 
correction  they  receive  from  their  parents  and  ^^| 
masters :  save  that  children  are  constant  to  their  ^^| 
rule,  whereas,  men  are  not  so  ;  becaiLse  grown  old,  ^H 
and  stubborn,  they  appeal  from  custom  to  reason,  "  ^H 
and  from  reason  to  custom,  as  it  serves  their  turn  ;  ^^| 
receding  from  custom  when  their  interest  requires  ^^| 
it,  and  setting  themselves  against  reason,  as  oft  ^^H 
as  reason  is  against  them  :  which  is  the  cause,  that  ^^| 
the  doctrine  of  right  and  wrong,  is  perpetually  ^^| 
-  disputed,  both  by  the  pen  and  the  sword :  whereas  ^^| 
the  doctrine  of  lines,  and  figures,  is  not  so  ;  because  ^^| 
men  care  not,  in  that  subject,  what  be  truth,  as  a  \  ^H 
thing  that  crosses  no  man's  ambition,  profit  or  lust.  ^H 

For  I  doubt  not,  but  if  it  had  been  a  thing  contrary  ^H 
to  any  man's  right  of  dominion,  or  to  the  interest  ^H 

of  men  tliat  have  dominion,  flint  the  three  anglefi  ^^| 
of  a  triangle,  should  he  equal  In  two  angles  of  a  ^^| 
square;  that  doctrine  should  have  been,  if  notdi^-  ^^| 
pated,  yet  by  the  burning  of  all  books  of  geometry,  ^^| 
suppressed,  as  tar  aw  he  whom  it  concerned  was  ^^| 

able.  ^" 

I  Ignorance  of  remote  causes,  disposeth  men  to  Adherence  to 
btribute  all  events,  to  the  causes  immediate,  and  rromi^^ct 
pustrumaital ;  for  these  arc  all  the  causes  they  per-  „[ [J^l""*" 


Nilural 
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ceive.  And  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  all 
places,  men  that  are  grieved  with  payments  to  the 
public,  discharge  their  auger  upon  the  pubhcans, 
that  is  to  say,  farmers,  collectors,  and  other  officers 
of  the  public  revenue  ;  and  adhere  to  such  as  find 
fault  with  the  public  government ;  and  thereby, 
when  they  have  engaged  themselves  beyond  hope  of 
justification, fall  also  upon  the  supreme  autliority,for 
fear  of  punishment,  or  shame  of  receiving  pardon. 

Ignorance  of  natural  causes,  disposeth  a  man  to 
credulity,  so  as  to  believe  many  times  impossibi- 
lities :  for  such  know  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but 
that  they  may  be  true  ;  being  unable  to  detect  the 
impossibility.  And  credulity,  because  men  like  to 
be  hearkened  unto  in  company,  disposeth  them  to 
lying :  so  that  ignorance  itself  without  malice,  is 
able  to  make  a  man  both  to  believe  lii^s,  and  tdl 
them ;  and  sometimes  also  to  invent  them. 

Anxiety  for  the  future  time,  disposetli  men  tn 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  things :  because  the 
knowledge  of  them,  maketh  men  the  better  able  to 
order  the  present  to  their  best  advantage. 

Curiosity,  or  love  of  the  knowledge  of  c-auses, 
draws  a  man  from  the  consideration  of  the  effect, 
to  seek  the  cause ;  and  again,  the  cause  of  that 
cause ;  till'of  necessity  he  must  come  to  this  thought 
at  last,  that  there  is  some  cause,  whereof  there 
is  no  former  cause,  but  is  eternal ;  which  is  it 
men  call  God.  So  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
any  profound  inquiry  into  natural  causes,  without 
being  inclined  thereby  to  beUeve  there  is  one  God 
eternal ;  though  they  cannot  have  any  idea  of  him 
iu  their  mind,  answerable  to  his  nature.  For  as  a 
man  tliat  is  born  blind,  hearing  men  talk  of  warm- 
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ing  themselves  by  the  fire,  and  being  brought  to  part  i. 
warm  hunself  by  the  same,  may  easily  conceive,  >_  V* .. 
and  assure  himself,  there  is  somewhat  there,  which  N»*a"i 

religion  from 

men  calibre,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  beat  he  the  same. 
feels ;  but  cannot  imagine  what  it  is  like  ;  nor  have 
an  idea  of  it  in  his  mind,  such  as  they  have  that 
see  it :  so  also  by  the  visible  things  in  this  wqrld, 
and  their  admirable  order,  a  man  may  conceive 
there  is  a  cause  of  them,  which  men  call  God ;  and 
yet  not  have  an  idea,  or  image  of  him  in  his  mind. 
And  they  that  make  little,  or  no  inquiry  into 
the  natural  causes  of  things,  yet  from  the  fear  that 
proceeds  from  the  ignorance  itself,  of  what  it  is 
that  hath  the  power  to  do  them  much  good  or 
harm,  are  inclined  to  suppose,  and  feign  unto  them- 
selves, several  kinds  of  powers  invisible;  and  to 
stand  in  awe  of  their  own  imaginations ;  and  in 
time  of  distress  to  invoke  them ;  as  also  in  the 
time  of  an  expected  good  success,  to  give  them 
thanks  ;  making  the  creatures  of  their  own  fancy, 
their  gods.     By  which  means  it  hath  come  to  pass, 
that  from  the  innumerable  variety  of  fancy,  men 
have  created  in  the  world  innumerable  sorts  of 
gods.     And  this  fear  of  things  invisible,  is  the 
natural  seed  of  that,  which  every  one  in  himself 
caUeth  religion ;  and  in  them  that  worship,  or  fear 
that  power  otherwise  than  they  do,  superstition. 

And  this  seed  of  religion,  having  been  observed 
by  many;  some  of  those  that  have  observed  it, 
have  been  inclined  thereby  to  nourish,  dress,  and 
form  it  into  laws ;  and  to  add  to  it  of  their  own  in- 
vention, any  opinion  of  the  causes  of  fiiture  events, 
by  which  they  thought  they  should  be  best  able 
to  govern  others,  and  make  unto  themselves  the 
greater  use  of  their  powers. 
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PART  I. 
12. 


Religion  in 
man  only. 


Fint,  from 
his  desire  of 
knowing 
cauaes. 


Sexing  there  are  no  signs^  nor  fruit  of  religion, 
but  in  man  only ;  there  it  no  cause  to  doubt,  but 
that  the  seed  of  religion,  is  also  only  in  man  ;  and 
consisteth  in  some  peculiar  quality,  or  at  least  in 
some  eminent  degree  thereof,  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  living  creatures. 

And  first,  it  is  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  man, 

to  be  inquisitive  into  the   causes  of  the  events 

they  see,  some  more,  some  less ;  but  all  men  so 

much,  as  to  be  curious  in  the  search  of  the  causes 

of  their  own  good  and  evil  fortune. 

^ent^n  oT"^     Sccoudly,  upou  the  sight  of  anything  that  hath 

the  beginning  a  beginning,  to  think  also  it  had  a  cause,  whi<^ 

°^'       determined  the  same  to  begin,  then  when  it  did, 

rather  than  sooner  or  later. 

fe^TtiSnof^        Thirdly,  whereas  there  is  no  other  felicity  of 

Ae  sequel  of   bcasts,  but  the  cujoying  of  their  quotidian  food, 

ease,  and  lusts  ;  as  having  little  or  no  foresight  of 

the  time  to  come,  for  want  of  observation,  and 

memory  of  the  order,  consequence,  and  dependence 

of  the  things  they  see ;  man  observeth  how  one 

event  hath  been  produced  by  another  ;  and  remem- 

bereth  in  them  antecedence  and  consequence  ;  and 

when  he  cannot  assure  himself  of  the  true  causes 

of  things,  (for  the  causes  of  good  and  evil  fortune 

for  the  most  part  are  invisible,)  he  supposes  causes 

of  them,  either  such  as  his  own  fancy  suggesteth ; 

or  trusteth  the  authority  of  other  men,  such  as  he 

thinks  to  be  his  friends,  and  wiser  than  himself. 
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The  two  first,  make  anxiety .     For  being  assured 
that  there  be  causes  of  all  thin^  that  have  arrived 
hitherto,  or  shall  arrive  hereafter :  it  is  impossible  Tha  nsiur»i 
f(ir  a  man,  who  continually  endeavoureth  to  secure  ligion.tiie 
liiniseif  against  the  evil  he  fears,  and  procure  the  "^^^[J  "^^'j,' 
^1  tod  he  desireth,  not  to  be  in  a  perpetual  solicitude 
(jf  the  time  to  come ;  so  that  t^very  man,  especially         ^^m 
those  that  are  over  provident,  are  in  a  state  like         ^^H 
to  that  of  Prometheus.     For  as  Prometheus,  which        ^^H 
interpreted,  is,  the  prudent  man.  was  bound  to  the        ^^H 
hill  Caucasus,  a  place  of  lar^e  prospect,  where,  an         ^^H 
eagle  feeding  on  his  liver,  devoured  iu  the  day,  as        ^^H 
much  as  was  repaired  in  the  night :  so  that  man,        ^^H 
which  looks  too  far  before  him,  in  the  care  of  future        ^^H 
time,  hath  his  heart  all  the  day  long,  gnawed  on  by         ^^| 
fear  of  death,  poverty,  or  other  calamity  ;  and  has  ^^| 

no  repose,  nor  pause  of  his  anxiety,  but  in  sleep.  ^|^ 

This  perpetual  fear,  always  accompanying  man-  which  in«kM 
kind  in  the  ignorance  of  causes,  as  it  were  in  the  po»«  "'in- 
dark,  must  needs  have  for  object  somethhig.     And  *'"'''*  '^^S^ 
therefore  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  there  ^H 

ifi  nothing  to  accuse,  either  of  their  good,  or  evil  ^H 

fortune,  but  some  power,  or   agent  invisible:  in  ^^\ 

which  sense  perhaps  it  was,  that  some  of  the  old  1 

poets  said,  that  the  gods  were  at  first  created  by        J 

htuuan  fear :  which  spoken  of  the  gods,  that  is  to  ^^H 
Bay,  of  tlie  many  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  is  very  true.  ^^H 
But  the  acknowledging  of  one  God,  eternal,  infinite,  ^^| 
and  omnipotent,  may  more  easily  be  derived,  from  ^^| 
the  desire  men  have  to  know  the  causes  of  natural  ^^| 
bodies,  and  their  several  virtues,  and  operations ;  ^^| 
than  from  the  tear  of  what  was  to  befall  them  in  ^^H 
time  to  come.  For  he  that  from  any  effect  he  ^^H 
seeth  come  to  pass,  should  reason  to  the  next  and       ^^H 


immediate  cause  thereof,  and  from  thence  to  the 
cause  of  that  cause,  and  plunge  himself  profoondly 
in  the  pursuit  of  causes  ;  shall  at  last  come  to  this, 
that  there  must  be,  as  even  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers confessed,  one  first  mover;  that  is,  a  first, 
and  an  eternal  cause  of  all  things ;  which  is  thai 
which  men  mean  by  the  name  of  God  :  and  all  this 
without  thought  of  their  fortune ;  the  solicitude 
whereof,  both  inclines  to  fear,  and  hinders  them 
from  the  search  of  the  causes  of  other  things ;  and 
thereby  gives  occasion  of  feigning  of  as  many  gods, 
as  there  be  men  that  feign  them. 

And  for  the  matter,  or  substance  of  the  invisible 
agents,  so  fancied  ;  they  could  not  by  natural  cogi- 
tation, fall  upon  any  other  conceit,  but  that  it  wa< 
the  same  with  that  of  the  soul  of  man ;  and  that 
the  soul  of  man,  was  of  the  same  substance,  with 
that  which  appeareth  in  a  dream,  to  one  that  sleep- 
eth ;  or  in  a  looking-glass,  to  one  that  is  awake; 
w^hich,  men  not  knowing  that  such  apparitions  are 
nothing  else  but  creatures  of  the  fancy,  think  to  be 
real,  and  external  substances;  and  therefore  call 
them  ghosts  ;  as  the  Latins  called  them  imagtnei, 
and  umbrts  ;  and  thought  them  spirits,  that  is,  thiB 
aerial  bodies;  and  those  invisible  agents,  which  thij 
feared,  to  be  like  them  ;  save  that  they  appear,  Bud 
vanish  when  they  please.  But  the  opinion  thil 
such  spirits  were  incorporeal,  or  immaterial,  could 
never  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  man  by  nature 
because,  though  men  may  put  together  words  (t 
contradictory  signification,  as  spirit,  and  ineof' 
poreal;  yet  they  ran  never  have  the  imagirmtion  of 
any  thing  answering  to  them  :  and  therefore,  men 
that  by  their  own  meditation,  arrive  to  the  acknow- 
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aent  of  one  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  eternal    part  u 

chose  rather  to  confess  he  is  incomprehensible,    ^    'f*  ,^ 

ibove  their  nnderstanding,  than  to  define  his 

•e  by  spirit  incorporeal^  and  then  confess  their 

ition  to  be  nnintelligible :  or  if  they  give  him 

a  title,  it  is  not  dogmatically y  with  intention 

ike  the  divine  nature  understood ;  h\xt  piouslj/^ 

>nour  him  with  attributes,  of  significations,  as 

te  as  they  can  from  the  grossness  of  bodies 

ie. 

len,  for  the  way  by  which  they  think  these  in-  But  know 

ie  agents  wrought  their  eflfects ;  that  is  to  say.  Sow  they  effect 

immediate  causes  they  used,  in  bringing  ■°y^*"^' 
;s  to  pass,  men  that  know  not  what  it  is  that 
sdl  causing,  that  is,  almost  all  men,  have  no 
•  rule  to  guess  by,  but  by  observing,  and  re- 
bering  what  they  have  seen  to  precede  the 
eflFect  at  some  other  time,  or  times  before,  with- 
jeeing  between  the  antecedent  and  subsequent 
t,  any  dependence  or  connexion  at  all :  and 
jfore  from  the  Uke  things  past,  they  expect  the 
things  to  come ;  and  hope  for  good  or  evil 
,  superstitiously,  from  things  that  have  no  part 
[1  in  the  causing  of  it :  as  the  Athenians  did 
heir  war  at  Lepanto,  demand  another  Phormio ; 
i^ompeian  faction  for  their  war  in  Africa,  ano- 
Scipio ;  and  others  have  done  in  divers  other 
sions  since.  In  like  manner  they  attribute 
fortune  to  a  stander  by,  to  a  lucky  or  unlucky 
',  to  words  spoken,  especially  if  the  name  of 
be  amongst  them  ;  as  charming  and  conjuring, 
liturgy  of  witches  ;  insomuch  as  to  believe, 
have  power  to  turn  a  stone  into  bread,  bread 
1  man,  or  any  thing  into  any  thing. 

VOL.  III.  11 


Thirdly,  for  the  worship  which  naturally  mt 
exhibit  to  powers  invisible,  it  can  be  no  oUm 
hut  such  expressions  of  their  reverence,  as  th( 
would  use  towards  men ;  gifts,  petitions,  thank 
submission  of  body,  considerate  addresses,  sob 
behaviour,  premeditated  words,  swearing,  that 
assuring  one  another  of  their  promises,  by  invi 
king  them.  Beyond  that  reason  suggesteth  l 
thing ;  but  leaves  them  either  to  rest  there  ;  or  1 
ftirther  ceremonies,  to  rely  on  those  they  belie 
to  be  wiser  than  themselves. 

Lastly,  concerning  how  these  invisible  pow< 
declare  to  men  the  things  which  shaD  hereaft 
come  to  pass,  especially  concerning  their  good 
evil  fortime  in  general,  or  good  or  ill  success  in  ai 
particular  undertaking,  men  are  naturally  at 
stand  ;  save  that  using  to  conjecture  of  the  time 
come,  by  the  time  past,  they  are  very  apt,  not  on 
to  take  casual  things,  after  one  or  two  encoimtei 
for  prognostics  of  the  like  encounter  ever  afte 
but  also  to  believe  the  like  prognostics  from  othl 
men,  of  whom  they  have  once  conceived  a  got 
opinion. 

And  in  these  four  things,  opinion  of  ghosts,  igw 
ranee  of  second  causes,  devotion  t^jwards  what  dm 
fear,  and  taking  of  things  casual  for  prognostii 
consisteth  the  natural  seed  of  religion  ;  which  1 
reason  of  the  different  fancies,  judgments,  and  pi 
sions  of  several  men,  hath  grown  up  into  cei 
monies  so  different,  that  those  which  are  used 
one  man,  are  for  the  most  part  ridiculous  to  anotta 
It  For  these  seeds  have  received  culture  fr^m 
sorts  of  men.  One  sort  have  been  they,  that  1 
nourished,  and  ordered  them,  according  to  tb 
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u  invention.  Tlie  other  have  clone  it,  by  God's  part  i. 
comraandiaent,  and  clirection  :  but  both  sorts  have 
done  it,  with  a  purpose  to  make  those  men  that 
relied  on  them,  the  more  apt  to  obedience,  laws, 
peace,  charity,  and  civil  society.  So  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  former  sort,  is  a  part  of  human  politics  : 
and  teacheth  part  of  the  duty  which  earthly  kings 
require  of  their  subjects.  And  the  religion  of  the 
latter  sort  is  divine  politics  ;  and  containeth  pre- 
cepts to  those  that  have  yielded  themselves  subjects 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Of  the  former  sort,  were 
all  the  founders  of  common-wealths,  and  the  law- 
givers of  the  Gentiles :  of  the  latter  sort,  were 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  our  blessed  Saviour;  by 
whom  ha^'e  been  derived  unto  us  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

And  for  that  part  of  religion,  which  consisteth  "J",''"' 
in  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  powers  invi-  Genuiiu 
sible,  there  is  almost  nothing  that  has  a  name,  that 
has  not  been  esteemed  amongst  the  Gentiles,  in  one 
place  or  another,  a  god,  or  devil ;  or  by  their  poets 
fe^ned  to  be  inanimated,  inhabited,  or  possessed 
by  some  spirit  or  other. 

The  unformed  matter  of  the  world,  was  a  god, 
by  the  name  of  Chaos. 

The  heaven,  the  ocean,  the  planets,  the  fire,  the 
earth,  the  winds,  were  so  many  gods. 

Men,  women,  a  bird,  a  crocodile,  a  calf,  a  dog,  a 
soake,  an  onion,  a  leek,  were  deified.  Besides  that, 
they  filled  almost  all  places,  with  spirits  called 
d^tnoiu:  the  plains,  with  Pan,  and  Panises,  or  Sa- 
tyrs ;  the  woods,  with  Fawns,  and  Nymphs;  the 
with  Tritons,  and  other  Nymphs  ;  every  river, 
fottntiun,  with  a  ghost  of  his  name,  and  with 
\\  2 


IP 


Tpart  I.     Nymphs ;  every  house  with  its  Lares,  or  familiars 

\ ,    every  man  with  his  Genius;  hell  with  ghosts,  and 

The  tb.urd    Spiritual  officers,    as  Charon,  Cerberus,   and  the 
Gwimim.     Furies ;   and  in  the  night  time,  all  places  with 

I  larvee,  lemures,  ghosts  of  men  deceased,  and  a 

I  whole  kingdom  of  fairies  and  bugbears.  They  have 

L  also  ascribed  divinity,  and  built  temples  to  meer 

H  accidents,  and  qualities ;  such  as  are  time,  night,  day, 

H  peace,  concord,  love,  contention,  virtue,  honour, 

H  health,  mst,  fever,  and  the  like  ;  which  when  they 

H  prayed  for,  or  against,   they  prayed  to,  as  if  there 

H  were  ghosts  of  those  names  hanging  over  their 

H  heads,  and  letting  fall,  or  withholding  that  good, 

H  or  evil,  for,  or  against  which  they  prayed.     They 

H  invoked  also  their  ovra  wit,  by  the  name  of  Moses ; 

H  their  ovra  ignorance,  by  the  name  of  Fortune ;  thcar 

H  own  lusts  by  the  name  of  Cupid ;  their  own  rage, 

H  by  the  name  of  Furies  ;  their  own  pri^-j-  members, 

H  by  the  name  of  Priapus  ;  and  attributed  tlieir  poUu- 

H  tions,  to  Incubi,  and  Succubee :  insomuch  as  there 

H  was  nothing,  which  a  poet  could  introduce  as  t 

H  person  in  his  poem,  which  they  did  not  make  either 

H  a  god,  or  a  devil. 

H  The  same  authors  of  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles, 

H  observing  the  second  ground  for  religion,  which  i» 

H  men's  ignorance  of  causes  ;  and  thereby  their  apt- 

H  ness  to  attribute  their  fortune  to  causes,  on  which 

H  there  was  no  dependence  at  all  apparent,  took  oc- 

H  casion  to  obtrude  on  their  ignorance,  instead  cf 

H  second  causes,  a  kind  of  second  and  ministeriil 

H  gods;  ascribing  the  cause  of  fecundity,  to  Venus;  the 

H  cause  of  arts,  to  Apollo ;  of  subtlety  and  craft,  ti 

H  Mercury  ;  of  tempests  and  storms,  to  ^i'-olus ;  ar 

H  of  other  effects,  to  other  gods  ;  insomuch  as  there 
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was  amongst  the  heathen  almost  as  great  variety  of  part  ]. 

gods,  as  of  business.  ^^'    . 

And  to  the  worship,  which  naturally  men  con-  Thetbiurt 

ceived  fit  to  be  iised  towards  tlieir  gods,  namely,  c'entiSBB. 

oblations,  prayers,  thanks,  and  the  rest  formerly  ^^H 

named :  the  same  legislators  of  the  Gentiles  have  ^^| 

added  their  images,  both  in  picture,  and  sculpture  ;  ^^| 

that  the  more  ignorant  sort,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  ^^| 

part  or  generaUty  of  the  people,  thinking  the  gods  ^^H 

for  whose  representation  they  were  made,  were  ^^| 

really  included,  and  as  it  were  housed  mthin  them,  ^^| 

might  so  much  the  more  stand  in  fear  of  them  :  and  ^^| 
endowed  them  with  lauds,  and  houses,  and  officers,  "       ^^H 

and  revenues,  set  apart  from  all  otlier  human  uses;  ^^| 

that  is,  eonseerated,  and  made  holy  to  those  their  ^^H 

idols ;  as  caverns,  groves,  woods,  momitains,  and  ^^| 

whole  islands ;  and  have  attributed  to  tliem,  not  ^H 

only  the  shapes,  some  of  men,  some  of  beasts,  some  ^^H 

of  monsters ;  but  also  the  faculties,  and  passions  of  ^^| 

men  and  beasts  :  as  sense,  speech,  sex,  lust,  gene-  ^^| 

ration,  and  this  not  only  by  mix  ing  one  with  another,  ^^| 

to  propagate  the  kind  of  gods  ;  but  also  by  mixing  ^H 

with  men,  and  women,  to  beget  mongrel  gods,  and  ^H 

but  inmates  of  heaven,  as  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  ^H 

others ;  besides  anger,  revenge,  and  other  passions  ^H 

of  living  creatures,  and  the  actions  proceed!  og  from  ^\ 
them,  as  fraud,  theft,  adultery,  sodomy,  and  any 

vice  that  may  be  taken  for  an  effect  of  power,  or  a  | 

cause  of  pleasure ;  and  all  such  vice-s,  as  amougst  ^^| 

men  are  taken  to  be  agahist  law,  rather  than  against  ^^| 

iioDour.  ^^1 

■    Lastly,  to  the  prognostics  of  time  to  come ;  which  ^^| 

B^  naturally,  but  conjectures  upon  ex))erieuce  of  ^^| 

^bie  {last ;  and  supernaturally,  divine  revelation  ;  ^^| 


the  same  authors  of  the  religion  of  the  Oentiles, 
partly  upon  pretended  experience,  partly  upon  pre- 
tended revelation,  have  added  innumerable  other 
superstitious  ways  of  divination ;  and  made  men 
believe  they  shoultl  find  their  fortunes,  sometimes 
in  the  ambiguous  or  senseless  answers  of  the  priests 
at  Delphi,  Delos,  Ammou,  and  other  ftunous  oracles; 
whioli  answers,  were  made  ambi^ous  by  desi^, 
to  own  the  event  both  ways ;  or  absurd,  by  the 
intoxicating  vapour  of  the  place,  which  is  very  fre- 
qiient  in  sulphurous  caverns :  sometimes  in  the 
leaves  of  the  Sybils  ;  of  whose  prophecies,  like  those 
perhaps  of  Nostradamiis  (for  the  fragments  now 
extant  seem  to  be  the  invention  of  later  times),  there 
were  some  books  in  repiitatlon  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  republic :  sometimes  in  the  insignificast 
speeches  of  madmen,  supposed  to  be  possessed  with 
a  divine  spirit,  which  possession  they  called  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  these  kinds  of  foretelling  events,  were 
accounted  theomancy,  or  prophecy  :  sometime*  in 
the  aspect  of  the  stars  at  their  nati\'ity  ;  which  was 
called  horoscopy,  and  esteemed  a  part  of  judiciaTJ 
astrology :  sometimes  in  their  own  hopes  and  feara, 
called  thumomancy,  or  presage  :  sometimes  in  the 
prediction  of  witches,  that  pretended  conference 
with  the  dead ;  which  is  called  necromancy,  con- 
juring,  and  witchcraft;  and  is  but  juggling  asd 
confederate  knavery  :  sometimes  in  the  casual  fli^t, 
or  feeding  of  birds  ;  called  augury  :  sometimes  Ul 
the  entrails  of  a  sacrificed  beast ;  which  was  arw- 
picina:  sometimes  in  dreams  i  sometimes  in  croak- 
ing of  ravens,  or  chattering  of  birds :  soraetiraes  in 
the  lineaments  of  the  face  ;  which  was  called  me- 
toposcopy  ;   or  by  palmistry  in  the  lines  of  the 
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Eoid ;  in  casual  words,  called  omina :  sometimes  in  part  i. 
Lonsters,  or  unusual  accidents ;  as  eclipses,  comets,  .  '^'  . 
ire  meteors,  earthquakes,  inundations,  uncouth 
irths,  and  the  like,  which  they  called  partenta, 
id  ostenta,  becaose  they  thought  them  to  portend, 
r  foreshow  some  great  calamity  to  come ;  seme- 
mes, in  mere  lottery,  as  cross  andpUe;  counting 
cdes  in  a  sieve  ;  dipping  of  verses  in  Homer,  and 
irgU ;   and  innumerable  other  such  vain  conceits. 

0  easy  are  men  to  be  drawn  to  believe  any  thing, 
om  such  men  as  have  gotten  credit  with  them ; 
ad  can  with  gentleness,  and  dexterity,  take  hold 
f  their  fear,  and  ignorance. 

And  therefore  the  first  founders,  and  legislators  The  desigm  of 
if  commonwealths  among  the  Gentiles,  whose  ends  the  reUgion  of 
^ere  only  to  keep  the  people  in  obedience,  and^®^®*^*"' 
peace,  have  in  all  places  taken  care ;  first,  to  im* 
print  in  their  minds  a  belief,  that  those  precepts 
which  they  gave  concerning  religion,  might  not  be 
thought  to  proceed  from  their  own  device,  but 
from  the  dictates  of  some  god,  or  other  spirit ;  or 
else  that  they  themselves  were  of  a  higher  nature 
than  mere  mortals,  that  their  laws  might  the  more 
easily  be  received :  so  Numa  Pompilius  pretended 
to  receive  the  ceremonies  he  instituted  amongst 
the  Romans,  from  the  nymph  Egeria :  and  the  first 
dng  and  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  pre- 
ended  himself  and  his  wife  to  be  the  children  of 
he  Sun ;  and  Mahomet,  to  set  up  his  new  religion, 
retended  to  have  conferences  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 

1  form  of  a  dove.  Secondly,  they  have  had  a  care, 
)  make  it  believed,  that  the  same  things  were  dis- 
[easing  to  the  gods,  which  were  forbidden  by  the 
iws.     Thirdly,  to  prescribe  ceremonies,  supplica- 
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tions,  sacrifices,  and  festivals,  by  which  they 
to  believe,  the  anger  of  the  gods  might  be  apjieased; 
1  of  and  that  ill  success  in  war,  great  contagions  of  sick- 
of  ness,  earthquakes,  and  each  man"s  private  misery, 
came  from  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  their  anger 
from  the  neglect  of  their  worship,  or  the  forgettii^, 
or  mistaking  some  point  of  the  ceremonies  required. 
And  though  amongst  the  ancient  Romans,  men  were 
not  forbidden  to  deny,  that  which  in  the  poets  is 
written  of  the  pains,  and  pleasures  after  this  life: 
which  divers  of  great  authority,  and  gravity  ui  that 
state  have  ui  their  harangues  openly  derided ;  yet 
that  belief  was  always  more  cherished,  than  the 
contrary. 

And  by  these,  and  such  other  institutions,  they 
obtained  in  order  to  their  end,  which  was  the  pfiacc 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  the  common  people  in 
their  misfortimes,  laying  the  faidt  on  neglect,  or 
error  in  their  ceremonies,  or  on  their  own  disobe- 
dience to  the  laws,  were  the  less  apt  to  mutiny 
against  their  governors ;  and  being  entertained, 
with  the  pomp,  and  pastime  of  festivals,  and  public 
games,  made  in  honour  of  the  gods,  needed  nothing' 
else  hut  bread  to  keep  them  from  discontent,  mnr- 
moring,  and  commotion  against  the  state.  And 
therefore  the  Romans,  that  had  conquered  the 
greatest  part  of  the  then  known  world,  made  no 
scruple  of  tolerating  any  religion  whatsoever  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself;  uidess  it  had  something  in 
it,  that  could  not  consist  with  their  ci\'il  govent 
ment ;  nor  do  we  read,  that  any  religion  was  there 
forbidden,  but  that  of  the  Jews ;  who,  bemg  the 
peculiar  kingdom  of  God,  thought  it  unlawful  to 
acknowledge  subjection  to  any  mortal  king  or  state 


wliatsoever.     Aud  thus  yon  see  how  the  religiou  of 
ihf  Geiililes  was  a  part  of  their  policy. 

But  where  God  himself,  by  supernatural  revela-  The  irue 
tiou,  planted  religion  ;  there  he  also  made  to  himself  jj^°'I,'( 
a  peculiar  kingdom :  and  gave  laws,  not  oidy  of  """s^™ 
behaviour  towards  himself,  but  also  towards  one 
I  another ;  and  thereby  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
policy,  and  laws  civil,  are  a  part  of  religion ;  and 
I  therefore  the  distinction  of  tomijoral,  and  spiritual 
/  domination,  hath  there  no  place.     It  is  true,  that 
'  God  is  king  of  all  the  earth :  yet  may  he  he  king 
of  a  peculiar,  and  chosen  nation.     For  there  is  no 
more  incongruity  therein,  than  that  he  that  hath 
the  general  command  of  the  whole  army,  should 
have  withal  a  peculiar  regiment,  or  company  of  his 
own.     God  is  king  of  all  the  earth  by  his  power : 
but  of  his  chosen  people,  he  is  king  I)y  covenant. 
But  to  speak  more  largely  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
both  by  nature,  and  covenant,  I  have  in  the  follow- 
ing discourse  assigned  another  place  (chapter  xxxv). 

KFrom  the  propagation  of  religion,  it  is  not  hard  ibecaiii 
understand  the  causes  of  the  resolution  of  the  ugilt''. '" 
ne  into  its  first  seeds,  or  principles;  which  are 
only  an  opinion  of  a  deity,  and  powers  invisible, 
and  supernatural ;  that  can  never  be  so  abolished 
out  of  human  nature,  but  that  new  religions  may 
again  be  made  to  spring  out  of  them,  by  the  culture 
of  such  men,  as  for  such  purpose  are  in  reputation. 
For  seeing  all  formed  religion,  is  founded  at  first, 
in  the  faith  which  a  multitude  hath  in  some  one 
II,  whom  they  beheve  uot  only  to  be  a  wise 
,  and  to  labour  to  procure  their  happiness, 
it  also  to  be  a  holy  man,  to  whom  God  himself 
.chsafeth  to  declare  his  will  supernaturally ;  it 
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followeth  necessarily,  when  they  that  have  the  go- 
vernment of  religion,  shall  come  to  have  either  the 
wisdom  of  those  meu,  their  sincerity,  or  their  love 
suspected ;  or  when  they  shall  be  unable  to  show 
any  probable  token  of  divine  revelation  ;  that  the 
reUgion  which  they  desire  to  uphold,  must  be  sus- 
pected likewise  ;  and,  without  the  fear  of  the  ciriJ 
sword,  contradicted  and  rejected. 

That  which  taketh  away  the  reputation  of  wis- 
dom, in  him  that  formeth  a  religion,  or  addeth  to 
it  when  it  is  already  formed,  is  the  enjoining  of  a 
belief  of  contradictories :  for  both  parts  of  a  con- 
tradiction cannot  possibly  be  true:  and  therefore 
to  enjoin  the  belief  of  them,  is  an  argument  of 
ignorance ;  which  detects  the  author  in  that ;  and 
discredits  him  in  all  things  else  he  shall  propound 
as  from  revelation  supernatural :  whicli  revdation 
a  man  may  indeed  have  of  many  things  above,  but 
of  nothing  against  natural  reason. 

That  which  taketh  away  the  reputation  of  sin- 
cerity, is  the  doing  or  saying  of  such  things,  as 
appear  to  be  signs,  that  what  they  require  other 
men  to  believe,  is  not  believed  by  themselves ;  all 
which  doings,  or  sayings  are  therefore  called  scan- 
dalous, because  they  be  stumbling  blocks,  that  make 
men  to  fail  in  the  way  of  religion ;  as  injustioe, 
cruelty,  profaneness,  avarice,  and  luxury.  For  who 
can  believe,  that  he  that  doth  orcUnarily  such  actions 
as  proceed  from  any  of  these  roots,  believeth  there 
is  any  such  invisible  power  to  be  feared,  as  be 
afirigbteth  other  men  withal,  for  lesser  faults  r 
•<  That  which  taketh  away  the  reputation  of  love, 
18  the  being  detected  of  private  ends  :  as  when  the 
belief  they  require  of  others,  conduceth  or  seemeth 
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to  conduce  to  the  acquiring  of  dominion,  riches,    part  i. 
■'.iiiTiity,  or  secnre  pleasure,  to  themselves  only,  or    .     ''-    , 
■;'<^iaUy.     For  that  which  men  reap  benefit  by  to 
■:iiTDS.eIves,  they  are  thought  to  do  for  their  own 
•ikes,  and  not  for  love  of  others. 

Lastly,  the  testimony  that  men  can  render  ofwiwofUje 
'liiiue  calling,  can  be  no  other,  than  the  operation  ji^ririw^  ^^m 
r  miracles;  or  true  prophecy,  which  also  is  a 
iLiiracle;  or  extraordinary  felicity.  And  therefore, 
u<  those  points  of  rehgion,  which  have  been  received 
iVora  them  that  did  such  miracles ;  those  that  are 
ailded  by  such,  as  approve  not  their  calling  by  some 
Miracle,  obtain  no  greater  behef,  than  what  the 
■  istnm  and  laws  of  the  places,  in  which  they  be 
<.'ducated,  have  wrought  into  them.  For  as  in  na- 
toral  thiligs,  men  of  judgment  require  natoral  ^gns, 
and  ai^;unients ;  so  in  supernatural  things,  they  re- 
Cpdre  sngns  supernatural,  which  are  miracles,  before 
they  consent  inwardly,  and  from  their  hearts. 

AJI  which  causes  of  the  weakening  of  men's  faith, 
do  manifestly  appear  in  the  examples  following. 
First,  we  have  the  example  of  the  children  of  Israel ; 
vim  when  Moses,  that  had  approved  his  calling  to 
tticm  by  miracles,  and  by  the  happy  conduct  of 
tbem  out  of  Egypt,  was  absent  but  forty  days,  re- 
Toked  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  recom- 
mended to  them  by  him;  and  setting  up  (Exad. 
txxiti.  I,  2)  a  golden  calf  for  their  god,  relapsed 
into  the  idolatry  of  the  Egyptians ;  from  whom  they 
lud  been  so  lately  delivered.  And  again,  after 
AltKses,  Aaron,  Joshua,  aiid  that  generation  which 
kn<\  seen  the  great  works  of  God  in  Israel,  (Judges 
it.  11)  were  dead ;  another  generation  arose,  and 
Bttal.    So  that  miracles  failing,  faith  also 
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Again,  wheu  the  sons  of  Samuel,  (1  Sam.  viiL3) 
being  constituted  by  their  father  judges  in  Bersabee, 
,  received  bribes,  and  judged  unjustly,  the  people  of 
Israel  refused  any  more  to  have  God  to  be  their 
king,  in  other  manner  than  he  was  king  of  other  peo  ■ 
pie ;  and  therefore  cried  out  to  Samuel,  to  chose 
them  a  king  after  the  manner  of  the  nations.  So 
that  justice  faiUng,  faith  also  failed:  insomuch,  as 
they  deposed  their  God,  from  reigning  over  them 

And  whereas  in  the  planting  of  Christian  religion, 
the  oracles  ceased  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  number  of  Christians  increased  wonder- 
fully every  day,  and  in  every  place,  by  the  preachinj 
of  the  Apostles,  and  Evangelists ;  a  great  part  of 
that  success,  may  reasonably  be  attributed,  to  the 
contempt,  into  which  the  priests  of  the  Gentiles  of 
that  time,  had  brought  themselves,  by  their  bb- 
cleanness,  avarice,  and  juggling  between  princes. 
Also  the  religion  of  the,  church  of  Rome,  was  partly, 
for  the  same  cause  abolished  in  England,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Christendom  ;  insomuch,  as  the  failiug 
of  virtue  in  the  pastors,  maketh  faith  fail  in  the 
people :  and  partly  from  bringing  of  the  philosophy, 
and  doctrine  of  Aristotle  into  religion,  by  th& 
Schoolmen  ;  from  whence  there  arose  so  many  con- 
tradictions, and  absurdities,  as  brought  the  clergy 
into  a  reputation  both  of  ignorance,  and  of  fraudu- 
lent intention  ;  and  inclined  people  to  revolt  from 
them,  either  against  the  will  of  their  own  princes, 
as  in  France  and  Holland ;  or  with  their  will,  as  in 
England. 

Lastly,  amongst  the  pouits  by  the  church  of 
Rome  declared  necessary  for  salvation,  there  be  so 
many,  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pope,  and 
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of  his  spiritual  subjects,  residing  in  the  territories  of    part  r. 
other  Christian  princes,  that  were  it  not  for  the    ,  ^^    . 
mntnal  emulation  of  those  princes,  they  might  with-  want  of  the 
out  war,  or  trouble,  exclude  all  foreign  authority,  SJlSw.^  ^ 
as  easily  as  it  has  been  excluded  in  England.    For 
who  is  there  that  does  not  see,  to  whose  benefit  it 
condnceth,  to  have  it  believed,  that  a  king  hath  not 
his  authority  from  Christ,  unless  a  bishop  crown 
him  ?    That  a  king,  if  he  be  a  priest,  cannot  marry? 
That  whether  a  prince  be  bom  in  lawful  marriage, 
or  not,  must  be  judged  by  authority  from  Rome  ? 
That  subjects  may  be  freed  from  their  allegiance, 
if  by  the  court  of  Rome,  the  king  be  judged  an 
heretic?     That  a  king,  as  Chilperic  of  France, 
may.  be  deposed  by  a  pope,  as  Pope  Zachary,  for 
no  cause ;  and  his  kingdom  given  to  one  of  his 
subjects  ?    That  the  clergy  and  regulars,  in  what 
country  soever,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  king  in  cases  criminal  ?     Or  who  does 
not  see,  to  whose  profit  redound  the  fees  of  private 
Brasses,  and  vales  of  purgatory ;  with  other  signs  of 
private  interest,  enough  to  mortify  the  most  Uvely 
faith,  if,  as  I  said,  the  civil  magistrate,  and  custom 
did  not  more  sustain  it,  than  any  opinion  they 
have  of  the  sanctity,  wisdom,  or  probity  of  their 
teachers  ?     So  that  I  may  attribute  all  the  changes 
of  religion  in  the  world,    to  one  and  the   same 
cause ;  and  that  is,  unpleasing  priests ;  and  those 
not  only  amongst  Catholics,  but  even  in  that  church 
that  hath  presumed  most  of  reformation. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

OF   THE    NATURAL    CONDITION    OP    MANKIND   AS 
CONCERNING  THEIR  FELICITY,  AND  MISERY. 

PART  I.  X  Nature  hath  made  men  so  equal,  in  the  fEumlties 
^ — ^^^   bf  the  body,  and  mmd ;  as  that  though  there  be 

Mture^iai  1^^^^^  ^^^  ^^"^  sometimes  manifestly  stronger  in 
\  I  body,  or  of  quicker  mind  than  another ;  yet  when 
''Jail  is  reckoned  together,  the  diflFerence  between 
'  ^  man,  and  man,  is  not  so  considerable,  as  that  one 
man  can  thereupon  claim  to  himself  any  benefit,  to 
which  another  may  not  pretend,  as  well  as  he.  ^  For 
as  to  the  strength  of  body,  the  weakest  has  strength 
enough  to  kill  the  strongest,  either  by  secret  ma- 
chination, or  by  confederacy  with  others,  that  are 
in  the  same  danger  with  himself. 

And  as  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  setting  aside 
the  arts  grounded  upon  words,  and  especially  that 
skill  of  proceeding  upon  general,  and  infallible  rules, 
called  science ;  which  very  few  have,  and  but  in 
few  things;  as  being  not  a  native  faculty,  bom 
with  us ;  nor  attained,  as  prudence,  while  we  look 
after  somewhat  else,  I  find  yet  a  greater  equality 
amongst  men,  than  that  of  strength.  For.prudence, 
is  but  experience ;  which  equal  time,  equally  be- 
stows on  all  men,  in  those  things  they  equally  apply 
themselves  imto.  That  which  may  perhaps  make 
such  equality  incredible,  is  but  a  vain  conceit  of 
one's  own  wisdom,  which  almost  all  men  think  they 
have  in  a  greater  degree,  than  the  vulgar ;  that  is, 
than  all  men  but  themselves,  and  a  few  others, 
whom  by  fame,  or  for  concurrmg  with  themselves, 
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they  approve.     For  such  is  the  nature  of  men,  that    part  i. 
howsoever  they  may  acknowledge  many  others  to    .    ^f-    . 
be  more  witty,  or  more  eloquent,  or  more  learned ; 
yet  they  will  hardly  believe  there  be  many  so  wise 
as  themselves ;  for  they  see  their  own  wit  at  hand, 
and  other  men^s  at  a  distance.     But  this  proveth 
rather  that  men  are  in  that  point  equal,  than  un- 
equal.    For  there  is  not  ordinarily  a  greater  sign 
of  the  equal  distribution  of  any  thing,  than  that 
I  every  man  is  contented  with  his  share. 
L        From  this  equality  of  ability,  ariseth  equality  of  From  equa- 
h   hope  in  the  attaininG'  of  our  ends.     And  therefore  Ijjif!!!!**^ 
if  iny  two  men  desi^  the  same  thing,  which  never-, 
theless  they  cannot  both  enjoy,  they  become  ene- 
mies ;  and  in  the  way  to  their  end,  which  is  prin-  V 
eipally  their  own  conservation,  and  sometimes  their 
delectation  only,  endeavour  to  destroy,  or  subdue 
one  another.     And  from  hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  where  an  invader  hath  no  more  to  fear,  than 
another  man's  single  power;   if  one  plant,  sow, 
tmild,  or  possess  a  convenient  seat,  others  may  pro- 
bably be  expected  to  come  prepared  with  forces 
anited,  to  dispossess,  and  deprive  him,  not  only  of 
the  fruit  of  his  labour,  but  also  of  his  life,  or  liberty. 
And  the  invader  again  is  in  the  like  danger  of 
-*!  another. 
7 '    And  from  this  diffidence  of  one  another,  there  is  From  diffi- 

A  QGHCC  WAT 

•"'f  jao  way  for  any  man  to  secure  himself,  so  reason- 

'  f  i  ^^^  *^  anticipation ;  that  is,  by  force,  or  wiles,  to 

S/ master  the  persons  of  all  men  he  can,  so  long,  till 

f  /  he  see  no  other  power  great  enough  to  endanger 

f    him :  and  this  is  no  more  than  his  own  conserva- 

\    tion  requireth,  and  is  generally  allowed.     Also  be- 

eawv'  there  be  some,  that  taking  pleasure  ui  con- 
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"• ..    which  they  purstie  farther  than  tlieir  security  n 

■om  diffl-    quires  ;  if  others,  that  otherwise  would  he  glad  U 

be  at  ease  within  modest  bounds,  should  not  by  in 

vasion  increase  their  power,  they  would  not  be  able 

long  time,  by  standing  only  on  their  defence,  tl 

subsist.    And  by  consequence,  such  augmentation  d 

dominion  over  men  beuig  necessary  to  a  man^ 

conservation,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  him, 

_^_      Again,  men  have  no  pleasure,  but  on  the  can 

f  "^X     trary  a  great  deal  of  grief,  in  keeping  companjj 

■.  where  there  is  no  power  able  to  over-awe  them  aH 

For  everj'  man  looketh  that  his  companion  shonU 

-    value  him,  at  the  same  rate  he  sets  upon  himsetfi 

and  upon  all  signs  of  contempt,  or  undervaluing 

naturally  endeavours,  as  far  as  he  dares,   (wlud 

amongst  them  that  have  no  common  power  to  keqi 

them  in  quiet,  is  far  enough  to  make  them  deatroy 

each  other),  to  extort  a  greater  value  from  his  o(w 

temners,  by  damage ;    and  from   others,   by  th( 

example. 

So  that  in  the  nature  of  man,  we  find  three  pria 
cipal  causes  of  quarrel.     First,  competition ;  K^ 
^»*«.i  Vondly,  diffidence  ;  thirdly,  glory. 

The  first,  maketh  men  invade  for  gain ;  these 
cond,  for  safety ;  and  the  third,  for  reputation 
The  first  use  violence,  to  make  themselves  master 
of  other  men's  persons,  wives,  children,  and  catUei 
the  second,  to  defend  them ;  the  third,  for  tri&ei| 
as  a  word,  a  smile,  a  different  opinion,  and  an] 
other  sign  of  undervalue,  either  direct  in  their  pec 
sons,  or  by  reflection  in  their  kindred,  their  inend^ 
their  nation,  their  profession,  or  their  name. 
Hereby  it  is  manifest,  that  during  the  time  nuQ 
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ft  ^ 

Without  a  common  power  to  keep  them  all  in    part  i. 

they  are  in  that  condition  which  is  called  war ;    .    ^^  „ . 
such  a  war,  as  is  of  every  man,  against  every  om  of  ci?ii 
.  '  'For  WAR,  consisteth  not  in  battle  only,  or  Sl^,  wSTof 
ict  of  fighting ;  but  in  a  tract  of  time,  wherein  J^|2,t  ^^ 
;rill  to  contend  by  battle  is  sufficiently  known :  ^'^^- 
therefore  the  notion  of  timey  is  to  be  considered 
le  nature  of  war ;  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  wea- 
For  as  the  nature  of  foul  weather,  lieth  not 
shower  or  two  of  rain  ;  but  in  an  inclination 
3to  of  many  days  together :  so  the  nature  of 

consisteth  not  in  actual  fighting ;  but  in  the 
vn  disposition  thereto,  during  all  die  time  there 

assurance  to  the  contrary.     All  other  time  is 

/JE* 

hatsoever  therefore  is  consequent  to  a  time  of  ??*?  "»««»«>■ 

.  ^  didea  of  f  ach 

where  every  man  is  enemy  to  every  man ;  the  »  war. 
i  is  consequent  to  the  time,  wherein  men  live 
out  other  security,  than  what  their  own  strength, 
their  own  invention  shall  furnish  them  withal, 
ich  condition,  there  is  no  place  for  industry ; 
ase  the  fruit  thereof  is  uncertain  :  and  conse- 
tly  no  culture  of  the  earth ;  no  navigation,  nor 
>f  the  commodities  that  may  be  imported  by 
no  commodious  building ;  no  instruments  of 
Dg,  and  removing,  such  things  as  require  much 
;  no  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  no 
int  of  time ;  no  arts ;  no  letters ;  no  society  ; 
vrhich  is  worst  of  all,  continual  fear,  and  dan- 
>f  violent  death ;  and  the  life  of  man,  solitary, 
,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short, 
may  seem  strange  to  some  man,  that  has  not 
^  eighed  these  things ;  that  nature  should  thus 
ciate,  and  render  men  apt  to  invade,  and  de- 

VOL.  III.  I 
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PAAT  I.    stroy  one  another :   and  he  may  therefore,  not 
-    ^f'    '    trusting  to  this  inference,  made  from  the  passions, 
ditiU^JTiSS^  desire  perhaps  to  have  the  same  confirmed  by  cx- 
««r.  perience.     Let  him  therefore  consider  with  him- 

self, when  taking  a  journey,  he  arms  himself^  and 
seeks  to  go  well  accompanied;  when  going  to 
sleep,  he  locks  his  doors ;  when  even  in  his  house 
he  locks  his  chests ;  and  this  when  he  knows  there 
be  laws,  and  public  officers,  armed,  to  revenge  all 
injuries  shall  be  done  him ;  what  opinion  he  has  <rf 
his  fellow-subjects,  when  he  rides  armed ;  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  when  he  locks  his  doors ;  and  of 
his  children,  and  servants,  when  he  locks  his  chests. 
Does  he  not  there  as  much  accuse  mankind  by  his 
actions,  as  I  do  by  my  words  ?  But  neither  of  us 
accuse  man's  nature  in  it.  The  desires,  and  other 
'  passions  of  man,  are  in  themselves  no  sin.  No 
more  are  the  actions,  that  proceed  from  those  pas- 
sions, till  they  know  a  law  that  forbids  them: 
which  till  laws  be  made  they  cannot  know :  nor 
can  any  law  be  made,  till  they  have  agreed  upon 
the  person  that  shall  make  it. 

It  may  peradventure  be  thought,  there  was  never 
such  a  time,  nor  condition  of  war  as  this  ;  and  I 
believe  it  was  never  generally  so,  over  all  the 
world :  but  there  are  many  places,  where  they  live 
so  now.  For  the  savage  people  in  many  places  of 
America,  except  the  government  of  small  fEunilies, 
the  concord  whereof  dependeth  on  natural  lust,' 
have  no  government  at  all ;  and  live  at  this  day  in 
that  brutish  manner,  as  I  said  before.  Howsoever, 
it  may  be  perceived  what  manner  of  life  there 
would  be,  where  there  were  no  common  power  to 
fear,  by  the  manner  of  life,  which  men  that  have 
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•rmerly  Ihred  under  a  peacefal  government,  use  to    part  i. 

^generate  into,  in  a  civil  war.  .    ^^    , 

But  though  there  had  never  been  any  time, 

herem  particular  men  were  in  a  condition  of  war 

ae  against  another ;  yet  in  all  times,  kings,  and 

ersons  of  sovereign  authority,  because  of  their 

idepeudency,  are  in  continual  jealousies,  and  in 

ie  state  and  posture  of  gladiators ;  having  their 

eapons  pointing,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  one  ano- 

er ;  that  is,  their  forts,  garrisons,  and  guns  upon 

e  frontiers  of  their  kingdoms ;   and  continual 

ies  upon  their  neighbours ;  which  is  a  posture  of 

r.     But  because  they  uphold  thereby,  the  indus- 

'  of  their  subjects  ;  there  does  not  follow  from  it, 

it  misery,  which  accompanies  the  liberty  of  par 

liar  men. 

To  this  war  of  every  man,  against  every  man,  in  mch  a 

s  also  is  consequent ;  that  nothing  can  be  unjust,  u'unjust."^ 

e  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice 

re  there  no  place.     Where  there  is  no  common 

^er,  there  is  no  law :  where  no  law,  no  injustice. 

rce,  and  fraud,  are  in  war  the  two  cardinal  vir- 

8.     Justice,  and  injustice  are  none  of  the  facul- 

i  neither  of  the  body,  nor  mind.     If  they  were, 

y  might  be  in  a  man  that  were  alone  in  the 

rid,  as  well  as  his  senses,  and  passions.     They 

I  qualities,  that  relate  to  men  in  society,  not  in 

ttude.     It  is  consequent  also  to  the  same  condi- 

a,  that  there  be  no  propriety,  no  dominion,  no 

te  and  thine  distinct ;  but  only  that  to  be  every 

n*s,  that  he  can  get;    and  for  so  long,  as  he 

I  keep  it.     And  thus  much  for  the  ill  condi- 

D,  which  man  by  mere  nature  is  actually  placed 

;  though  with  a  possibility  to  come  out  of  it, 

12 
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18. 

^-  ■'  I ' 

The  passions 
that  incline 
men  to  peace. 


consisting  partly  in  the  passions,  partly  in  his 
reason. 

The  passions  that  incline  men  to  peace,  are  fear 
of  death ;  desire  of  such  things  as  are  necessary  to  * 
commodious  living ;  and  a  hope  by  their  industry 
to  obtain  them.     And  reason  suggesteth  convenient 
articles  of  peace,  upon  which  men  may  be  drawa 
to  agreement.     These  articles,  are  tiiey,  whidi. 
otherwise  are  called  the  Laws  of  Nature :  whereof  I 
shall  speak  more  particularly,  in  the  two  following' 
chapters. 


CHAPTER- XIV. 


OF  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  NATURAL  LAWS,  ANP 

OF  CONTRACTS. 

Right  of  nature  The  RIGHT  OF  NATURE,  which  writcrs  commoiilf' 
'^**"''  call  jus  fiat ur ale ^  is  the  liberty  each  man  hath,  .to 


Liberty  what. 


use  his  own  power,  as  he  will  himself,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  own  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  of  hi 
own  life ;  and  consequently,  of  doing  any  thin^ 
which  in  his  own  judgment,  and  reason,  he  shaH 
conceive  to  be  the  aptest  means  thereunto. 

By  LIBERTY,  is  imderstood,  according  to  the- 
proper  signification  of  the  word,  the  absence  of  ex- 
ternal impediments  :  which  impediments,  may  <rfk 
take  away  part  of  a  man's  power  to  do  what  he 
would;  but  cannot  hinder  him  from  using  the 
power  left  him,  according  as  his  judgment,  and 
reason  shall  dictate  to  him. 
whUt!^^"**"'^*  A  LAW  OF  NATURE,  lex  naturalis,  is  a  precept 
or  general  rule,  found  out  by  reason,  by  which  a 
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man  is  forbidden  to  do  that,  wliich  is  destructive    part  i. 
of  his  life,  or  taketli  away  the  means  of  preserving    .     '^    . 
the  same  ;  and  to  omit  that,  by  which  he  tliinketh  ^/ 
it  may  be  best  preserved.     For  though  they  that 
speak  of  this  subject,  use  to  confound ^'«*,  and  l.ex, 
rifrht  aiid  law:  yet  they  ought  to  be  distiuguished ; 
I>eca!ise  RIGHT,  consisteth  in  hbertv  to  do,  or  to  I''"'"""****' 
forbear;  whereas  lavf,  determiiieth,  and  bindeth 
to  one  of  them :  so  that  law,  and  right,  differ  as 

'  much,  as  obligation,  and  liberty  ;  which  in  one  and 
the  same  matter  are  inconsistent. 

And  because  the  condition  of  man,  as  hatli  been  N'tuniiy 
declared  in  the  precedent  chapter,  is  a  condition  of  hu  right  w 
war  of  every  one  against  every  one  ;  in  which  case  "^"'^ '  '"*■ 
every  one  is  governed  by  his  own  reas<ni ;  and 
there  is  nothing  he  can  make  use  of,  that  may  not 
be  a  help  unto  him,  in  preserving  his  life  against 
his  enemies ;  it  foUoweth,  that  in  such  a  condition, 

«  every  man  has  a  right  to  every  thing  ;  even  to  one 
another's  body.  And  therefore,  as  long  as  this  na- 
tural right  of  every  man  to  every  thing  enduretb, 
there  can  be  no  security  to  any  man,  how  strong 
or  wise  soever  he  be,  of  living  out  the  time,  which 
nature  ordmarily  alloweth  men  to  live.  And  con- 
sequently it  is  a  pre(Te])t,  nr  general  rule  of  reason, 
that  every  vian,  onf^ht  to  endeavour  peace,  tisj'ar^^' 
ax  he  hat  hope  of  o/itaiuing  it;  and  when  he  eflw-liuf 
not  ohtain  it,  that  he  mtnj  seek,  and  use,  all  beljmj 
and  advantages  of  war.  The  first  branch  of  which 
nUe,  containeth  the  Hrst,  and  fundamental  law  of 
nature ;  which  is,  to  seek  peace,  and  J'ol/ow  it. 
The  second,  the  sura  of  the  rif^ht  of  nature;  wliich 
i»,  tty  all  means  we  can,  to  dej'end  ourselves. 
From  this  fundauu-utal  law  of  nature,  by  which 
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PART  I.    men  are  commanded  to  endeavour  peace,  is  deriTed 
^^'       this  second  law;  that  a  num  be  wilUngj  when 


Vana 


The  aecoDdiaw  others  are  so  too  J  as  Jar-^orth,  as  for  peace ,  and 
defence  of  himself  he  shall  think  it  necessaryj  to 
lay  down  this  right  to  all  things;  and  be  can- 
tented  with  so  much  liberty  against  other  men,  as 
he  would  allow  other  men  against  himsel/^^or  as 
long  as  every  man  holdeth  this  right,  of  doing  any 
thing  he  liketh ;  so  long  are  all  men  in  the  condi- 
tion of  war.  But  if  other  men  will  not  lay  down 
their  right,  as  well  as  he  ;  then  there  is  no  reason 
for  any  one,  to  divest  himself  of  his  :  for  that  were 
to  expose  himself  to  prey,  which  no  man  is  bound 
to,  rather  than  to  dispose  himself  to  peace.  This 
is  that  law  of  the  Gospel ;  whatsoever  you  require 
that  others  should  do  to  you,  that  do  ye  to  them. 
And  that  law  of  all  men,  quod  tibi  fieri  nan  vis, 
alteri  nefeceris. 

To  lay  down  a  man's  right  to  any  thing,  is  to 
divest  himself  of  the  liberty,  of  hindering  another 
of  the  benefit  of  his  own  right  to  the  same.  For 
he  that  renounceth,  or  passeth  away  his  right, 
giveth  not  to  any  other  man  a  right  which  he  had 
not  before ;  because  there  is  nothing  to  which 
V  every  man  had  not  right  by  nature :  but  only 
standeth  out  of  his  way,  that  be  may  enjoy  his  vmn 
original  right,  without  hindrance  from  him ;  not 
without  hindrance  from  another.  So  that  the 
effect  which  redoundeth  to  one  man,  by  another 
man's  defect  of  right,  is  but  so  much  diminution  of 
J  impediments  to  the  use  of  his  own  right  original. 

Shrwhtftu.     Right  is  laid  aside,  either  by  simply  renouncing 

it ;  or  by  transferring  it  to  another.     By  simply 

.    RENOUNCING ;  whcu  he  cares  not  to  whom  the 


Wliat  it  is  to 
lay  down  a 
right. 
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benefit  thereof  redoondeth.    By  transferring  ;    part  i. 
when  he  intendeth  the  benefit  thereof  to  some  eer-    ^    ^^    , 
tain  person,  or  persons.     And  when  a  man  hath  in  2^^112^ 
either  manner  abandoned,   or  granted  away  his  ObUgmtjon. 
<  right;  then  is  he  said  to  be  obliged,  or  bound, 
not  to  hinder  those,  to  whom  snch  right  is  granted, 
or  abandoned,  from  the  benefit  of  it :  and  that  he 
^htj  and  it  is  his  duty,  not  to  make  void  that  ^^• 
ndnntary  act  of  his  own :  and  that  such  hindrance 
^  ia  ignrsTiCB,  and  injury,   as  being  sine  jure;  i^Uw^ce. 
the  right  being  before  renounced,  or  transferred. 
So  that  injury,  or  injustice,  in  the  controversies  of 
the  world,  is  somewhat  like  to  that,  which  in  the  ^ 
"  diqmtations  of  scholars  is  called  absurdity.    For 
tt  it  is  there  called  an  absurdity,  to  contradict 
what  one  maintained  in  the  beginning  :  so  in  the 
world,  it  is  called  injustice,  and  injury,  voluntarily 
to  nndo  that,  which  from  the  b^inning  he  had 
voluntarily  done.     The  way  by  which  a  man  either 
simply  renounceth,  or  transferreth  his  right,  is  a 
declaration,  or  signification,  by  some  voluntary  and 
sufficient  sign,  or  signs,  that  he  doth  so  renounce, 
or  transfer;  or  hath  so  renounced,  or  transferred 
the  same,  to  him  that  accepteth  it.     And  these 
signs  are  either  words  only,  or  actions  only ;  or, 
as  it  happeneth  most  often,  both  words,  and  ac- 
tions.    And  the  same  are  the  bonds,  by  which 
men  are   bound,  and  obliged:   bonds,  that  have 
their  strength,  not  from  their  own  nature,  for  no-  .._„,.♦.„ 
thing  is  more  easily  broken  than  a  man's  word,  but ''  'v"^"--'' 
from   fear   of  some  ^evil    consequence    upon   the 
rupture. 

Whensoever  a  man  transferreth  his  right,  or  re- 
nounceth it ;  it  is  either  in  consideration  of  some 
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PART  I.    right  reciprocally  transferred  to  himself;    or  for 

^    ^f'    .    some  other  good  he  hopeth  for  thereby.     For  it  is 

Not  all  righu  a  volmitary  act :  and  of  the  volmitary  acts  of  every 

are  alieiiabld;  i  i  •  •  »  ^  •  ^m*        ».     \ 

/xraan,  the  object  is  some  good  to  himself.  And 
\  therefore  there  be  some  rights,  which  no  man  can 
be  understood  by  any  words,  or  other  signs,  to 
,have  abandoned,  or  transferred.  As  first  a  man 
/  I  cannot  lay  down  the  right  of  resisting  them,  that 
-assault  him  by  force,  to  take  away  his  life ;  because 
he  cannot  be  understood  to  aim  thereby,  at  any 
good  to  himself.  The  same  may  be  said  of  wounds, 
and  chains,  and  imprisonment ;  both  because  there 
is  no  benefit  consequent  to  such  patience ;  as  there 
is  to  the  patience  of  suffering  another  to  be  wounded, 
or  imprisoned :  as  also  because  a  man  cannot  tell, 
when  he  seeth  men  proceed  against  him  by  vio- 
lence, whether  they  intend  his  death  or  not.  And 
lastly  the  motive,  and  end  for  which  this  renoun- 
cing, and  transferring  of  right  is  introduced,  is 
nothing  else  but  the  security  of  a  man's  person,  in 
his  life,  and  in  the  means  of  so  preserving  life,  as 
not  to  be  weary  of  it.  And  therefore  if  a  man  by 
words,  or  other  signs,  seem  to  despoil  himself  of 
the  end,  for  which  those  signs  were  intended ;  he 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  he  meant  it,  or  that  it 
was  his  will ;  but  that  he  was  ignorant  of  how  sudi 
words  and  actions  were  to  be  interpreted. 
Contract  whau-  The  mutual  transferring  of  right,  is  that  which 
Xnen  call  contract. 

There  is  difference  between  transferring  of  right 
to  the  thing ;  and  transferring,  or  tradition,  that  is 
delivery  of  the  thing  itself.  For  the  thing  may  be 
delivered  together  with  the  translation  of  the  right ; 
as  in  baying  and  selling  with  ready^  money ;  or  ex- 
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change  of  goods,  or  lands :  and  it  may  be  delivered    part  i. 
some  time  after.  ^    ^^    . 

Again,  one  of  the  contractors,  may  deliver  the 
thing  contracted  for  on  his  part,  and  leave  the 
other  to  perform  his  part  at  some  determinate  time 
siter,  and  in  the  mean  time  be  trusted ;  and  then 
the  contract  on  his  part,  is  called  pact,  or  cove-  covcnaniwhat 
NANT :  or  both  parts  may  contract  now,  to  perform 
hereafter :  in  which  cases,  he  that  is  to  perform  in 
time  to  come,  being  trusted,  his  performance  is 
caDed  keeping  of  promise,  or  faith ;  and  the  fail- 
ing of  performance,  if  it  be  voluntary,  violation  of 
foUh. 

When  the  transferring  of  rights  is  not  mutual : 
bat  one  of  the  parties  transferretii,  in  hope  to  gain 
thereby  friendship,  or  service  from  another,  or  fi'om 
his  firiends ;  or  in  hope  to  gain  the  reputation  of 
diarity,  or  magnanimity ;  or  to  deliver  his  mind 
from  the  pain  of  compassion ;  or  in  hope  of  reward 
in  heaven;  this  is  not  contract,  but  gift,  free- Frce-gift. 
GIFT,  GRACE :  which  words  signify  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

Signs  of  contract,  are  either  express,  or  %  in-  sign*  of  con- 

y»  T7  J  1  '^T.  J  tract  exprcjw. 

erence.     Express,  are  words  spoken  with  under-          *^ 

standing  of  what  they  signify :  and  such  words  are 

either  of  the  time  present,  or  past;  as,  I  give,  I 

grant,  I  have  given,  I  have  granted,  I  will  that 

this  be  yours :  or  of  the  future ;  as,  /  will  give,  I 

will  grant :  which  words  of  the  future  are  called 

PROMISE.  Promise. 

Signs  by  inference,  are  sometimes  the  conse- signs  of 
quence  of  words ;  sometimes  the  consequence  of  j^ferc^cc  ^ 
silence ;    sometimes  the  consequence  of  actions ; 
sometimes  the  consequence  of  forbearing  an  action : 


T  I.    and  jHrenerally  a  wisn  by  inferenne,  of  any  contract, 
— ■    is  whatsoever  sufficiently  argues  the  will  of  the 

contractor. 
^  i?"*-  Words  alone,  if  they  be  of  the  time  to  come,  and 
rewLt  contain  a  bare  promise,  are  an  insufficient  sign  of 
a  free-gift,  and  therefore  not  obligatory.  For  if 
they  be  of  the  time  to  come,  as  to-morrow  J  ttiU 
give,  they  are  a  sign  I  have  not  given  yet,  and 
consequently  that  my  right  is  not  transferred,  but 
remaineth  till  I  transfer  it  by  some  other  act.  But 
if  the  words  be  of  the  time  present,  or  past,  as,  / 
/lave  glren,  or,  do  gire  to  he  delivered  to~morrotD, 
then  is  ray  to-morrow's  right  given  away  to  day; 
and  that  by  the  virtue  of  the  words,  though  there 
were  no  other  argument  of  my  will.  And  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  signification  of  the^e 
words,  volo  hoc  tutim  esxe  eras,  and  era*  dabo ; 
that  is,  between  /  will  that  thin  he  thine  to- 
morrow, and,  /  will  give  it  thee  to-morrotc:  for 
the  word  /  will,  in  the  former  manner  of  speech, 
signifies  an  act  of  the  will  present ;  but  in  the 
latter,  it  signifies  a  promise  of  an  act  of  the  will  to 
come :  and  therefore  the  former  words,  being  (rf 
the  present,  transfer  a  future  right ;  the  latter,  that 
be  of  the  future,  transfer  nothing.  But  if  there  be 
other  signs  of  the  will  to  transfer  a  right,  besides 
words  ;  then,  thougli  the  gift  be  free,  yet  may  the 
right  be  understood  to  pass  by  words  of  the  future : 
as  if  a  man  propound  a  prize  to  him  that  comcB 
first  to  the  end  of  a  race,  the  gift  is  free ;  aod 
though  the  words  be  of  tlie  fiitnre,  yet  the  right 
passeth  ;  for  if  he  wo\dd  not  have  his  words  so  be 
vinderstood,  he  should  not  have  let  them  run. 
In  contracts,  the  right  jKisseth,  not  only  where 
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,  but  also    pARi 


e  present,  or  pai 
J  are  of  the  future ;  because  all  contract    ^ 
3   mutual    translation,   or  change  of  ri^ht;  and  %«' 
therefore  he  that  promiseth  only,  because  he  hath  li^Vb. 
already  received  the  benefit  for  which  he  promiseth,  ^j", 
a  to  be  uuderstood  as  if  he  intended  the  right 
should  pass :  for  unless  he  had  been  content  to 
haTe  his  words  so  understood,  the  other  would  not 
have  performed  his  part  first.     And  for  that  cause, 
m  baying,  and  selling,  and  other  acts  of  contract, 
1  promise  is  equivalent  to  a  covenant ;  and  there- 
fore obligatory. 

He  that  performeth  first  in  the  case  of  a  con-  M*" 
tract,  is  said  to  merit  that  which  he  is  to  receive 
by  the  performance  of  the  other ;  and  he  hath  it  a.** 
time.  Also  when  a  prize  is  propounded  to  many, 
which  is  to  be  given  to  him  only  that  wiiineth ;  or 
money  is  thrown  amongst  many,  to  be  enjoyed  by 
them  that  catch  it ;  though  this  be  a  free  gift ;  yet 
so  to  win,  or  so  to  catch,  is  to  merit,  and  to  have  it 
as  DUB.  For  the  right  is  transferred  in  the  pro- 
pounding of  the  prize,  and  in  throwing  down  the 
loaney ;  though  it  be  not  determined  to  whom, 
bat  by  the  event  of  the  contention.  But  there  is 
httween  these  two  sorts  of  merit,  this  difference, 
that  in  contract,  1  merit  by  virtue  of  my  own  power, 
ud  the  contractor's  need ;  but  in  this  case  of  free 
pft,  I  am  enabled  to  merit  only  by  the  benignity 
of  the  giver  :  in  contract,  1  merit  at  the  contractor's 
hand  that  he  should  depart  with  his  right ;  in  this 

iM*  of  gift,  I  merit  not  that  the  giver  should  part 

til  his  right ;  but  that  when  he  has  parted  with 
it  should  t>c  mine,  rather  than  another's.     .\ud 

i-  1  think  to  be  the  meaning  of  ttiat  distinction 


r 

^ftpART  i.  of  the    Schools,    between    meritum  congrai,  and 

^■j^_^^l_  meritum   cojidignu     For  God    Almighty,    having 

^B  promised  Paradise  to  those  men,  hoodwinked  with 

^H  carnal  desires,  that  can  walk  through  this  world 

^H  according  to  the  precepts,  and  limits  prescribed  by 

^H  him ;  they  say,  he  that  shall  so  walk,  shall  merit 

^1  Paradise  ex  congruo.     But  because  no  man  can 

^H  demand  a  riglit  to  it,  by  his  own  righteousness,  or 

^H  any  other  power  in  himself,  but  by  the  free  grace 

^H  of  God  only ;  they  say,  no  man  can  merit  Paradise 

^H  ex  eottdigno.     This  I  say,  I  think  is  the  meaniuf; 

^H  of  that  distinction ;  but  because  disputers  do  not 

^H  agree  upon  the  signification  of  their  oyra  terms  of 

^H  art,  longer  than  it  serves  their  turn ;   I  will  aot 

^H  affirm  any  thing  of  their  meaning :  only  this  I  say; 

^H  when  a  gift  is  given  indefinitely,  as  a  prize  to  be 

^P  contended  for,  he  that  winneth  meriteth,  and  may 
claim  the  prize  as  due. 
Covenants  o(        jf  j^  covenaut  bc  made,  wherein  neither  of  tk 

irhen  invalid,  partjcs  pcrform  presently,  but  trust  one  another; 

^H  iu  the  condition  of  mere  nature,  which  is  a  con& 

^H  tion  of  war  of  every  man  against  every  maa,  up«n  ' 

^H  any  reasonable  suspicion,  it  is  void  :  but  if  there  I* 

^H  a  common  power  set  over  them  both,  with  rigW 

^H  and  force  sufficient  to  compel  pei-formance,  iti» 

^H  not  void.     For  he  that  performeth  first,  has  no  a»- 

^H  surance  the  other  will  perform  after  ;  because  the 

^H  bonds  of  words  are  too  weak  to  bridle  meu's  ait- 

^H  bition,  avarice,  anger,  aud  other  passions,  withoot 

^1  the  fear  of  some  coercive  power ;  which  in  the  coe* 

^H  ditiou  of  mere  nature,  where  all  men  are  equal,  and 

^1  judges  of  the  justness  of  their  own  fears,  cannot 

^1  possibly   be   supposed.     And  tlierefore  lie   whid 

^H  performeth    first,  does  but  betray  himself  to  Us 
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contrary  to  the  right,  he  can  never  aban-    part  i. 
lefending  his  life,  and  means  of  living.  .    '^    . 

Q  a  civil  estate,  where  there  is  a  power  set 
•nstrain  those  that  would  otherwise  violate 
ith,  that  fear  is  no  more  reasonable ;  and 
canse,  he  which  by  the  covenant  is  to  per- 
St,  is  obliged  so  to  do. 
anse  of  fear,  which  maketh  such  a  covenant 
mnst  be  always  something  arising  after  the 
t  made ;  as  some  new  fact,  or  other  sign  of 
not  to  perform :  else  it  cannot  make  the 
t  void.  For  that  which  could  not  hinder  a 
m  promising,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as 
mce  of  performing, 
lat  transferreth  any  right,  transferreth  the  Right  to  the 

f.      •         •.  /•  i*^i*       1*  end,  oootUDeth 

enjoying  it,  as  far  as  heth  in  his  power,  nght  to  the 

lat  selleth  land,  is  understood  to  transfer  °**^ 

bage,  and  whatsoever  grows  upon  it :  nor 

:hat  sells  a  mill  turn  away  the  stream  that 

:.     And  they  that  give  to  a  man  the  right 

Timent  in  sovereignty,  are  understood  to 

n  the  right  of  levying  money  to  maintain 

;    and  of  appointing  magistrates  for  the 

tration  of  justice. 

ake  covenants  with  brute  beasts,  is  impossi-  no  covenant 

cause  not  understanding  our  speech,  they  ^^^^  **®**^ 

and  not,  nor  accept  of  any  translation  of 

nor  can  translate  any  right  to  another :  and 

mutual  acceptation,  there  is  no  covenant. 

take  covenant  with  God,  is  impossible,  but  Nor  with  God 

iation  of  such  as  God  speaketh  to,  either  by  rereutionr*^' 

on  supernatural,  or  by  his  lieutenants  that 

under  him,  and  in  his  name  :  for  otherwise 

w  not  whether  our  covenants  be  accepted, 
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or  not.  And  therpfore  they  that  vow  anything 
contrary  to  any  law  of  nature,  vow  in  vain 
being  a  thing  unjust  to  pay  such  vow.  And  if  it 
be  a  thing  commanded  by  the  law  of  nature,  it  is 
not  the  vow,  but  the  law  that  binds  them. 

The  matter,  or  subject  of  a  covenant,  is  always 
something  that  falleth  under  deliberation ;  for  to 
covenant,  is  an  act  of  the  will ;  that  is  to  say,  lui 
act,  and  the  last  act  of  deliberation  ;  and  is  tiiere- 
fore  always  understood  to  be  something  to  come 
and  which  is  judged  possible  for  him  that  cove* 
nautetli,  to  perform. 

And  therefore,  to  promise  that  which  is  known 
to  be  impossible,  in  no  covenant.  But  if  that  prove 
impossible  afterwards,  which  before  was  thonglit 
possible,  the  covenant  isvaUd,  and  bindeth,  though 
not  to  the  thing  itself,  yet  to  the  value ;  or,  if  that 
also  be  impossible,  to  the  unfeigned  endeavour  d 
performing  as  much  as  is  possible  :  for  to  more  lU 
man  can  be  obliged. 

Men  are  freed  of  their  covenants  two  ways } 
performing ;  or  by  being  for^veu.  For  perfi 
ance,  is  the  natural  end  of  obligation  ;  and  forgii 
ness,  the  restitution  of  liberty ;  as  being  a  n 
ferring  of  that  right,  in  which  the  obligation 
sisted. 

Covenants  entered  into  by  fear,  in  the 
of  mere  nature,  are  obligatory.     For  exam] 
covenant  to  pay  a  ransom,  or  service  for  my 
to  an  enemy ;  I  am  bound  by  it :  for  it  is  a  conl 
wherein  one  receivetli  the  benefit  of  life ;  the 
is  to  receive  money,  or  service  fop  it ;  and 
quently,  where  no  other  law,  as  in  the  coi 
of  mere  nature,  forbiddeth  the  performauf 


nt  is  valid.  Therefore  prisoners  of  war,  if 
*d  with  the  payment  of  their  ransom,  are 
obliged  to  pay  it :  aud  if  a  weaker  jirince,  make  a 
disadvantageous  peace  with  a  stronger,  for  fear ; 
he  is  bound  to  keep  it ;  uidess,  as  hath  been  said 
before,  there  ariseth  some  new,  and  just  cause  of 
fear,  lo  renew  the  war.  And  even  in  common- 
wealths, if  I  be  forced  to  redeem  myself  from  a 
thief  by  promising  him  money,  I  am  bound  to  pay 
it,  till  the  civil  law  discharge  me.  For  whatsoever 
I  may  lawfully  do  without  obligation,  the  same  I 
may  lawftilly  covenant  to  do  tlirough  fear:  and 
what  I  lawfully  covenant,  I  eauiiot  lawfully  break. 

A  former  covenant,  makes  void  a  later.     For  a  Tii*  former  co- 
mau  that  hath  i)assed  away  his  right  to  one  man  make,  void  .he 
to-day,  hath  it  not  to  pass  to-morrow  to  another :  J"Jj.' '" """" 
and  therefore  the  later  promise  passeth  no  right, 
but  is  null. 

A  covenant  not  to  defend  myself  from  force,  by  a  mim's  cove. 
ft>rce,  is  always  void.  For,  as  I  have  showed  be-  ivTii hi°nwdrb 
fore,  no  man  can  transfer,  or  lay  down  his  right  to  ''°"^'  ^H 
save  himself  Ironi  death,  wounds,  and  imprison-  ^^M 

ment,  the  avoiding  whereof  is  the  only  end  of  laying  ^^M 

down  any  right ;  and  therefore  the  promise  of  not  ^H 

resisting    force,  in  no  covenant  traiisferreth  any  ^H 

right ;  nor  is  obliging.     For  though  a  man  may  ^H 

covenant  tlius,  unlesa  I  do  go,  or  so,  kill  me;  he  ^H 

cannot  covenant  thus,  unless  I  tlo  so,  or  so,  I  will  ^H 

not  resist  you,  when  you  ctnne  to  kill  me.     FoT^  ^H 

man  by  nature  choosetb  the  lesser  evit,  which  isi  ^H 

danger   of  death    in    resisting  -,    rather    than    thel  ^H 

greater,  which  is  certain  and  present  death  in  not  ^H 

resisting.     .\nd  this  is  granted  to  be  true  by  all  ^H 

^Hp,  in  that  they  lead  criminals  to  execution,  and  ^H 
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,    prison,  with  armed  men,  notwithstanding  that  siicb 

,    criminals  have  consented  to  the  law,  by  which  they 

are  condemned. 

A  covenant  to  accuse  oneself,  without  assurance 
e  hinnaif.  of  paidoH,  IS  likewise  invalid.  For  in  the  conditiaii 
of  nature,  where  every  man  is  judge,  there  is  oa 
place  for  accusation  :  and  in  the  civil  state,  the  ac- 
cusation is  followed  with  punishment ;  which  being 
force,  a  man  is  not  obliged  not  to  resist.  TTie 
same  is  also  true,  of  the  accusation  of  those,  by 
whose  condemnation  a  man  falls  into  misery  ;  asof 
a  father,  wife,  or  benefactor.  For  the  testimony 
of  such  au  accuser,  if  it  be  not  willingly  given,  ir. 
presumed  to  be  corrupted  by  nature  ;  and  therefore 
not  to  be  received :  and  where  a  man's  testimony 
is  not  to  be  credited,  he  is  not  bound  to  give  it 
Also  accusations  upon  torture,  are  not  to  be  re- 
puted as  testimonies.  For  torture  is  to  be  used 
but  as  means  of  conjecture,  and  light,  in  the  fiir- 
ther  examination,  and  search  of  truth  :  and  whsl 
is  in  that  case  confessed,  tendeth  to  the  ease  of  luD 
that  is  tortured ;  not  to  the  informing  of  the  tort** 
rers :  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  the  credit 
a  sufficient  testimony  :  for  whether  he  deliver  hia*- 
self  by  true,  or  false  accusation,  he  does  it  by  tlie 
right  of  preserving  bis  own  life. 
"f  The  force  of  words,  bemg,  as  I  have  former^ 
noted,  too  weak  to  hold  men  to  the  performance  of 
their  covenants ;  there  are  in  man's  nature,  bnl 
two  imaginable  helps  to  strengthen  it.  And  thoae 
are  either  a  fear  of  the  consequence  of  hreakinf 
their  word;  or  a  glory,  or  pride  in  appearing  nr' 
to  need  to  break  it.  Tliis  latter  is  a  generosity  lo 
rarely  found  to  be  presumed  on,  e8j)eciaily  in  th 
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pursuers  of  wealth,  command,  or  sensual  pleasure ;  part  i . 
which  are  the  greatest  part  of  mankind.  The  pas-  .  ^^  . 
sion  to  be  reckoned  upon,  is  fear ;  whereof  there 
be  two  very  general  objects:  one,  the  power  of 
spirits  invisible ;  the  other,  the  power  of  those  men 
they  shall  therein  offend.  Of  th^  two,  though 
the  former  be  the  greater  power,  yet  the  fear  of  the 
latter  is  commonly  the  greater  fear.  The  fear  of 
the  former  is  in  every  man,  his  own  religion  i  which 
hath  place  in  the  nature  of  man  before  civil  society. 
The  latter  hath  not  so ;  at  least  not  place  enough, 
to  keep  men  to  their  promises;  because  in  the 
condition  of  mere  natare,  the  inequality  of  power 
is  not  discerned,  but  by  the  event  of  battle.  So 
that  before  the  time  of  civil  society,  or  in  the  in- 
terruption thereof  by  war,  there  is  nothing  can 
strengthen  a  covenant  of  peace  agreed  on,  against 
the  temptations  of  avarice,  ambition,  lust,  or  other 
strong  desire,  but  the  fear  of  that  invisible  power, 
which  they  every  one  worship  as  God ;  and  fear  as 
a  revenger  of  their  perfidy.  All  therefore  that  can 
be  done  between  two  men  not  subject  to  civil 
power,  is  to  put  one  another  to  swear  by  the  God 
he  feareth :  which  swearings  or  oath,  is  Viform  qf'^lj^^^  ^^ 
speech  J  added  to  a  promise;  hy  which  he  that 
promiseth,  signifieth,  that  unless  he  perform,  lie 
renaunceth  the  mercy  of  his  God,  or  calleth  to 
him  for  vengeance  on  himself  Such  was  the  hea- 
then form,  Let  Jupiter  kill  me  else,  as  I  kill  this 
beast.  So  is  our  form,  /  shall  do  thus,  and  this, 
so  help  me  God.  And  this,  with  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies, which  every  one  useth  in  his  own  religion, 
that  the  fear  of  breaking  faith  might  be  the  greater. 
By  this  it  appears,  that  an  oath  taken  according 

VOL.  III.  K 
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PART  I.    to  any  other  form,  or  rite,  than  his,  that  swearediy 

.    ^*'    .   is  in  vain ;  and  no  oath :  and  that  there  is  no 

No  oath        swearing  by  any  thing  which  the  swearer  thinks 

"^  ^   **      not  God.     For  though  men  have  sometimes  used  to 

swear  by  their  kings,  for  fear,  or  flattery  ;  yet  they 

would  have  it  thereby  understood,  they  attributed 

to  them  divine  honour.    And  that  swearing  ui^ 

necessarily  by  God,  is  but  prophaning  of  his  name : 

and  swearing  by  other  thmgs,  as  men  do  in  com- 

mon  discourse,  is  not  swearing,  but  an  impiooi 

custom,  gotten  by  too  much  vehemence  of  talking 

An  oath  adds       It  appears  also,  that  the  oath  adds  nothing  to 

obligation.   ^  the  obligation.     For  a  covenant,  if  lawful,  binds  in 

the  sight  of  God,  without  the  oath,  as  much  as  witk 

it :  if  unlawful,  bindeth  not  at  all ;  though  it  be 

confirmed  with  an  oath. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  OTHER  LAWS  OF  NATURE. 

The  third  law  From  that  law  of  uaturc,  by  which  we  are  oblige^ 
tice*^""^*'^"'   to  transfer  to  another,  such  rights,  as  being  re* 
tained,  hinder  the  peace  of  mankind,  there  follow* 
eth  a  third ;  which  is  this,  that  men  perform  tkek 
covenants  made :  without  which,  covenants  are  it 
vain,  and  but  empty  words ;  and  the  right  of  al 
men  to  all  things  remaining,  we  are  still  in  tlii 
condition  of  war. 
Justice  and  in-     And  in  this  law  of  nature,  consisteth  the  fonntaiftj 
justice  w  a .    ^^^  original  of  JUSTICE.     For  where  no  covenaul^ 
hath  preceded,  there  hath  no  right  been  transfeireir 
and  every  man  has  right  to  every  thing ;  and 
sequently,  no  action  can  be  unjust.     But  when 
covenant  is  made,  then  to  break  it  is  unjust:  aiM 
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he  definition  of  injustice^  is  no  other  than  the  part  i. 
wt  performance  of  covenant.  And  whatsoever  is  .  ^f-  . 
lot  unjust,  i&just. 

But  because  covenants  of  mutual  trust,  where  justice  and 
iiere  is  a  fear  of  not  performance  on  either  part,  P|5jJ"5le^  con" 
IS  hath  been  said  in  the  former  chapter,  are  i^- '^^"^^*^°^e,ith 
iralid ;  though  the  original  of  justice  be  the  making 
rf covenants;  yet  injustice  actually  there  can  be 
none,  till  the  cause  of  such  fear  be  taken  away ; 
i¥hich  while  men  are  in  the  natural  condition  of 
wrar,  cannot  be  done.  Therefore  before  the  names 
^f  just,  and  unjust  can  have  place,  there  must  be 
some  coercive  power,  to  compel  men  equally  to  the 
performance  of  their  covenants,  by  the  terror  of 
some  punishment,  greater  than  the  benefit  they 
expect  by  the  breach  of  their  covenant ;  and  to 
make  good  that  propriety,  which  by  mutual  eon- 
tract  men  acquire,  in  recompense  of  the  universal 
right  they  abandon  :  and  such  power  there  is  none 
before  the  erection  of  a  commonwealth.  And  this 
is  also  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  ordinary  definition 
of  justice  in  the  Schools  :  for  they  say,  that  justice 
is  the  constant  will  of  givifig  to  every  man  his 
own.  And  therefore  where  there  is  no  own,  that  is 
no  propriety,  there  is  no  injustice ;  and  where  there 
is  no  coercive  power  erected,  that  is,  where  there 
is  no  commonwealth,  there  is  no  propriety ;  all 
men  having  right  to  all  things :  therefore  where 
there  is  no  commonwealth,  there  nothing  is  unjust. 
So  that  the  natiu'e  of  justice,  consisteth  in  keeping 
of  valid  covenants :  but  the  validity  of  covenants 
begins  not  but  with  the  constitution  of  a  civil  power, 
sufficient  to  compel  men  to  keep  them :  and  then 
it  is  also  that  propriety  begins. 

K  2 
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PART  I.        The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  sodi 

^ — r^ — '    thing  as  justice;   and  sometimes  also  with  Us 

MDt^  to  tongue ;  seriously  alleging,  that  every  man's  conser- 

reasoD.       vatiou,  and  contentment,  being  committed  to  his 

own  care,  there  could  be  no  reason,  why  every  man 

might  not  do  what  he  thought  conduced  thereunto : 

and  therefore  also  to  make,  or  not  make ;  keep,  or 

not  keep  covenants,  was  not  against  reason,  when 

^  it  conduced  to  one's  benefit.     He  does  not  therm 

deny,  that  there  be  covenants  ;  and  that  they  are 

sometimes  broken,  sometimes  kept ;  and  that  such 

breach  of  them  may  be  called  injustice,  and  the 

observance  of  them  justice:  but  he  questioneth, 

whether  injustice,  taking  away  the  fear  of  God,  for 

the  same  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God, 

>  may  not  sometimes  stand  with  that  reason,  which 
dictateth  to  every  man  his  own  good ;  and  particu- 
larly then,  when  it  conduceth  to  such  a  benefit,  as 
shall  put  a  man  in  a  condition,  to  neglect  not  only 
the  dispraise,  and  revilings,  but  also  the  power  of 
other  men.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  gotten  by  vio- 
lence :  but  what  if  it  could  be  gotten  by  unjust 
violence  ?  were  it  against  reason  so  to  get  it,  when  it 
is  impossible  to  receive  hurt  by  it  ?  and  if  it  be  not 
against  reason,  it  is  not  against  justice ;  or  else 
justice  is  not  to  be  approved  for  good.  From  such 
reasoning  as  this,  successful  wickedness  hath  ob- 
tained the  name  of  virtue :  and  some  that  in  all 
other  things  have  disallowed  the  violation  of  faith ; 
yet  have  allowed  it,  when  it  is  for  the  getting  of  a 
kingdom.  And  the  heathen  that  believed,  that 
Saturn  was  deposed  by  his  son  Jupiter,  believed 
nevertheless  the  same  Jupiter  to  be  the  avenger  of 
injustice :  somewhat  like  to  a  piece  of  law  in  Coke's 

>  Commentaries  on  Littleton;  where  he  says,  if  the 
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right  heir  of  the  crown  be  attainted  of  treason ;    part  i. 

IS 

yet  the  crown  shall  descend  to  him,  and  eo  instante   ^ — A— 
the  att^der  be  void :  from  which  instances  a  man  ^"^  "?* 

contrary  to 

will  be  very  prone  to  infer ;  that  when  the  heir  rewon.  -  *s  •^• 
apparent  of  a  kingdom^  shall  kill  him  that  is  in 
possession,  thongh  his  father ;  you  may  call  it  in- 
justice, or  by  what  other  name  you  will ;  yet  it  can 
never  be  against  reason,  seeing  all  the  voluntary 
actions  of  men  tend  to  the  benefit  of  themselves ; 
and  those  actions  are  most  reasonable,  that  conduce 
most  to  their  ends.  This  specious  reasoning  is 
nevertheless  false. 

For  the  question  is  not  of  promises  mutual, 
where  there  is  no  security  of  performance  on  either 
side ;  as  when  there  is  no  civil  power  erected  over 
the  parties  promising ;  for  such  promises  are  no 
covenants :  but  either  where  one  of  the  parties  has 
performed  already  ;  or  where  there  is  a  power  to 
make  him  perform  ;  there  is  the  question  whether 
it  be  against  reason,  that  is,  against  the  benefit  of 
the  other  to  perform,  or  not.  And  I  say  it  is  not 
against  reason.  For  the  manifestation  whereof,  we 
are  to  consider ;  first,  that  when  a  man  doth  a 
thing,  which  notwithstanding  any  thing  can  be 
foreseen,  and  reckoned  on,  tendeth  to  his  own  des- 
truction, howsoever  some  accident  which  he  could 
not  expect,  arriving  may  turn  it  to  his  benefit ;  yet 
such  events  do  not  make  it  reasonably  or  wisely 
done.  Secondly,  that  in  a  condition  of  war,  wherein 
every  man  to  every  man,  for  want  of  a  common 
power  to  keep  them  all  in  awe,  is  an  enemy,  there 
is  no  man  who  can  hope  by  his  own  strength,  or  wit, 
to  defend  himself  from  destruction,  without  the 
help  of  confederates ;  where  every  one  expects  the 
same  defence  by  the  confederation,  that  any  one  else 
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PART  I.  does  :  and  therefore  he  which  declares  he  thinks  i\ 
._  ^f-,.  reason  to  deceive  those  that  help  him,  can  in  rea- 
juaticeDot  son  cxocct  no  other  means  of  safety,  than  what 

OQntrary  to  ' 

reason.  Can  bc  had  from  his  own  single  power.  He  there- 
fore that  breaketh  his  covenant,  and  consequently 
declareth  that  he  thinks  he  may  with  reason  do  so, 
cannot  be  received  into  any  society,  that  unite 
themselves  for  peace  and  defence,  but  by  the  error 
of  them  that  receive  him ;  nor  when  he  is  received, 
be  retained  in  it,  without  seeing  the  danger  of 
their  error ;  which  errors  a  man  cannot  reasonably 
reckon  upon  as  the  means  of  his  security :  and 
therefore  if  he  be  left,  or  cast  out  of  society,  he 
perisheth ;  and  if  he  live  in  society,  it  is  by  the 
errors  of  other  men,  which  he  could  not  foresee, 
nor  reckon  upon;  and  consequently  against  the 
reason  of  his  preservation ;  and  so,  as  all  men  that 
contribute  not  to  his  destruction,  forbear  him  only 
out  of  ignorance  of  what  is  good  for  themselves. 

As  for  the  instance  of  gaining  the  secure  and 
perpetual  felicity  of  heaven,  by  any  way ;  it  is  fri- 
volous :  there  being  but  one  way  imaginable ;  and 
that  is  not  breaking,  but  keeping  of  covenant. 
/  And  for  the  other  inslance -^--ftttmning  sove- 
i^eignty  by  rebellion  ;  it  is  manifest,  that  though  the 
/event  follow,  yet  because  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
'expected,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  and  because  by 
.gaining  it  so,  others  are  taught  to  gain  the  same 
in  like  manner,  the  attempt  thereof  is  against  rea- 
son.   Justice  therefore,  that  is  to  say,  keeping  of 
covenant,  is  a  rule  of  reason,  by  which  we  are  for- 
N^idden  to  do  any  thing  destructive  to  our  life ;  and 
consequently  a  law  of  nature. 

There  be  some  that  proceed  ftirther;  and  will 
not  have  the  law  of  nature,  to  be  those  rules  which, 
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conduce  to  the  preservation  of  man's  life  on  earth ;    part  i. 
but  to  the  attaining  of  an  eternal  felicity  after    ^    ^f- 
death ;  to  which  they  think  the  breach  of  covenant 
may  conduce ;  and  consequently  be  just  and  rea-  \ 
sonable;  such  are  they  that  think  it  a  work  of  I 
merit  to  kill,  or  depose,  or  rebel  against,  the  sove- 1 
reign  power  constituted  over  them  by  their  owti/ 
consent.     But  because  there  is  no  natural  know-j 
ledge  of  man's  estate  after  death ;  much  less  of  the 
reward  that  is  then  to  be  given  to  breach  of  faith ; 
but  only  a  belief  grounded  upon  other  men's  saying, 
that  they  know  it  supematurally,  or  that  they  know 
those,   that  knew  them,  that  knew  others,  that 
knew  it  supematurally ;  breach  of  faith  cannot  be 
called  a  precept  of  reason,  or  uature. 

Others,  that  allow  for  a  law  of  nature,  the  keep-  covenant*  not 
ing  of  faith,  do  nevertheless  make  exception  of  cer-  th^vfwof  th^ 
tain  persons  ;  as  heretics,  and  such  as  use  not  to  St^'^arc  mad™ 
perform  their  covenant  to  others :  and  this  also  is 
against  reason.     For  if  any  fault  of  a  man,  be  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  our  covenant  made;  the  same 
ought  in  reason  to  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
hindered  the  making  of  it. 

The  names  of  just,  and  injust,  when  they  are  at- Justice  of  men 
tributed  to  men,  signify  one  thing ;  and  when  they  actioiw  what 
are  attributed  to  actions,  another.  When  they  are 
attributed  to  men,  they  signify  conformity,  or  in- 
conformity  of  manners,  to  reason.  But  when  they 
are  attributed  to  actions,  they  signify  the  conform- 
ity, or  inconformity  to  reason,  not  of  maimers,  or 
manner  of  life,  but  of  particular  actions.  A  just 
man  therefore,  is  he  that  taketli  all  the  care  he 
can,  that  his  actions  may  be  all  just :  and  an  un- 
just man,  is  he  that  neglecteth  it.  And  such  men 
are  more  often  in  our  language  styled  by  the  names 


of  righteous,  and  unrighteous ;  than  just,  and  un- 
just ;  though  the  meaning  be  the  same.  Therefore 
a.  righteous  man,  does  not  lose  that  title,  by  one, 
or  a  few  unjust  actions,  that  proceed  from  sudden 
passion,  or  mistake  of  things,  or  persons  :  nor  doe* 
an  unrighteous  man,  lose  his  character,  for  such 
actions,  as  he  does,  or  forbears  to  do,  for  fear: 
y  because  his  wiU  is  not  framed  by  the  justice,  but 
by  the  apparent  benefit  of  what  he  is  to  do.  That 
which  gives  to  human  actions  the  relish  of  justice, 
is  a  certain  nobleness  or  gallautness  of  courage, 
rarely  found,  by  which  a  man  sconis  to  be  beholden 
for  the  contentment  of  his  life,  to  fraud,  or 
breach  of  promise.  This  justice  of  the  manners, 
is  that  which  is  meant,  where  justice  is  called  & 
virtue ;  and  injustice  a  vice. 

But  the  justice  of  actions  donominates  men,  not 
/  just,  but  guiltless :  and  the  injustice  of  the  same, 
\  which  is  also  called  injury,  gives  them  but  the 
\name  of  guilt i/. 

n-  Again,  the  injustice  of  manners,  is  the  disposi- 
I,  tion,  or  aptitude  to  do  injury  ;  and  is  injustice  be- 
fore it  proceed  to  act ;  and  without  supposing  any 
individual  person  injured.  But  the  injustice  of  an 
action,  that  is  to  say  injury,  supposeth  an  individual 
person  injured;  namely  him,  to  whom  the  cove^ 
nant  was  made :  and  therefore  many  times  the  in- 
jury is  received  by  one  man,  when  the  damage  re- 
donndeth  to  another.  As  when  the  master  com- 
mandeth  his  servant  to  give  money  to  a  stranger; 
if  it  be  not  done,  the  injury  is  done  to  the  master, 
whom  he  had  before  covenanted  to  obey  ;  but  the 
damage  redoundeth  to  the  stranger,  to  whom  he 
had  no  obligation  ;  and  therefore  could  not  injure 
him.    And  so  also  in  commonwealths,  private  men 
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may  remit  to  one  another  their  dd[)ts ;  but  noti    part  i. 
robberies  or  other  violences,  whereby  they  are  en-]   ^  ^^• 
damaged ;  because  the  detaining  of  debt,  is  an  in^ 
jury  to  themselves ;  but  robbery  and  violence, 
injuries  to  the  person  of  the  commonwealth. 

YHiatsoever  is  done  to  a  man,  conformable  to  Nothing  done 
his  own  will  signified  to  the  doer,  is  no  injury  to  ^JJ  ^J^nt*** 
him.     For  if  he  that  doeth  it,  hath  not  passed  «^  ^  "«"'y- 
away  his  original-  right  to  do  what  he  please,  by  -  -^y  —'^  *"r 
some  antecedent  covenant,  there  is  no  breach  of 
covenant ;  and  therefore  no  injury  done  him.  And      ^ 
if  he  have ;  then  his  will  to  have  it  done  being  ^ 
signified,  is  a  release  of  that  covenant:   and  so 
again  there  is  no  injury  done  him. 

Justice  of  actions,  is  by  writers  divided  into  ^a»^ce  c®™- 

,  ^  •         .  mutative  and 

commutattve,  and  distributive:  and  the  former distnbuUTe. 
they  say  consisteth  in  proportion  arithmetical ;  the 
latter  in  proportion  geometrical.  Commutative 
therefore,  they  place  in  the  equality  of  value  of  the 
things  contracted  for ;  and  distributive,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  equal  benefit,  to  men  of  equal  merit. 
As  if  it  were  injustice  to  sell  dearer  than  we  buy  ; 
or  to  give  more  to  a  man  than  he  merits.  The 
value  of  all  things  contracted  for,  is  measured  by 
the  appetite  of  the  contractors :  and  therefore  the 
just  value,  is  that  which  they  be  contented  to  give. 
And  merit,  besides  that  which  is  by  covenant, 
where  the  performance  on  one  part,  meriteth  the 
performance  of  the  other  part,  and  falls  imder  justice 
commutative,  not  distributive,  is  not  due  by  justice ; 
but  is  rewarded  of  grace  only.  And  therefore 
this  distinction,  in  the  sense  wherein  it  useth  to  be 
expounded,  is  not  right.  To  speak  properly,  com- 
mutative justice,  is  the  justice,  of  a  contractor; 
that  is,  a  performance  of  covenant,  in  buying,  and 
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PART  I.    selling ;  hiring,  and  letting  to  hire ;  lending,  aa(7 
.    ^f-    ,   borrowing ;  exchanging,  bartering,  and  other  actt 
of  contract. 

And  distributive  justice,  the  justice  of  an  arbi- 
trator ;  that  is  to  say,  the  act  of  defining  what  is 
just.  Wherein,  being  trusted  by  them  that  make 
him  arbitrator,  if  he  perform  his  trust,  he  is  said 
to  distribute  to  every  man  his  own :  and  this  ism- 
deed  just  distribution,  and  may  be  called,  thougk 
improperly,  distributive  justice  ;  but  more  properly 
equity ;  which  also  is  a  law  of  nature,  as  shall  be 
shown  in  due  place. 
The  fourth  law  As  justicc  dcpcudeth  ou  antecedent  covenant; 
utude."'^'  ^*  so  does  GRATITUDE  dcpcud  OU  antecedent  grace; 
tEat  is  to  say,  antecedent  free  gift:  and  is  the 
fourth  law  of  nature  ;  which  may  be  conceived  in 
this  form,  that  a  man  which  receive th  benefit 
from  another  of  mere  grace,  endeavour  that  he 
which  giveth  it,  have  no  reasonable  cause  to  re* 
pent  him  of  his  good  will.  For  no  man  giveth, 
but  with  intention  of  good  to  himself;  becaoise 
gift  is  voluntary  ;  and  of  all  voluntary  acts,  the  ob- 
ject is  to  every  man  his  own  good ;  of  which  if  men 
see  they  shall  be  frustrated,  there  will  be  no  be- 
ginning of  benevolence,  or  trust ;  nor  consequently 
of  mutual  help ;  nor  of  reconciliation  of  one  man 
to  another ;  and  therefore  they  are  to  remain  still 
in  the  condition  of  war;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
first  and  fundamental  law  of  nature,  which  com* 
mandeth  men  to  seek  peace.  The  breach  of  this  law, 
is  cdXa&^ingratitude  ;  and  hath  the  same  relation  to 
grace,  that  injustice  hath  to  obligation  by  covenant 
The  fifth  muT^  A  fifth  law  of  uaturc,  is  complaisance  ;  that 
Sio^o^r^Tm-lis  to  Say,  that  every  man  striv^  to  accommodate 
piaisancc.      jhimself  to  the  rest.    For  the  understanding  where- 
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of,  we  may  consider,  that  there  id  in  men's  aptness 
to  society,  a  diversity  of  nature,  rising  from  their 
diversity  of  affections ;  not  unlike  to  that  we  see 
in  stones  brought  together  for  building  of  an  edi- 
fice. For  as  that  stone  which  by  the  asperity,  and 
irr^ularity  of  figure,  takes  more  room  from  others, 
than  itself  fills ;  and  for  the  hardness,  cannot  be 
easily  made  plain,  and  thereby  hindereth  the  build- 
ing, is  by  the  builders  cast  away  as  unprofitable, 
and  troublesome:  so  also,  a  man  that  by  asperity 
of  nature,  wDl  strive  to  retain  those  things  which -^ 
to  himself  are  superfluous,  and  to  others  necessary ;  ^—  -<-«•  '^  f 
and  for  the  stubbornness  of  his  passions,  cannot  be  "^"  *  '"' 
corrected,  is  to  be  left,  or  cast  out  of  society,  as 
cumbersome  thereunto.  For  seeing  every  man, 
not  only  by  right,  but  also  by  necessity  of  nature, 
is  supposed  to  endeavoiu*  all  he  can,  to  obtain  that 
which  is  necessary  for  his  conservation ;  he  that 
shall  oppose  himself  against  it,  for  things  super- 
fluous, is  guilty  of  the  war  that  thereupon  is  to 
follow  ;  and  therefore  doth  that,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  law  of  nature,  which  command- 
eth  to  seek  peace.  The  observers  of  this  law, 
may  be  called  sociable,  the  Latins  call  them 
commodi;  the  contrary,  stubborn,  insociable^  fro- 
ward,  intractable, 

A  sixth  law  of  nature,  is  this,  that  npoii  c«//-Vhc  sixth, 
tion  of  the  future  tinie^  a  man  ought  to  l^ardonu^\^^l^^ 
the  offences  past  of  them  that  repenting,  desire  it  J 
For  PARDON,  is  nothing  but  granting  of  peace ; 
which  though  granted  to  them  that  persevere  in 
their  hostility,   be  not  peace,  but  fear;   yet  not 
granted  to  them  that  give  caution  of  the  future 
time,  is  sign  of  an  aversion  to  peace  ;  and  there- 
fore contrary  to  the  law  of  nature. 
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The  seventh, 
that  in  re- 
venges, men 
respect  only 
the  future 
good. 


The  eighth, 
against  con- 
tumely. 


The  ninth, 
against  pride. 


/  A  seventh  is,  that  in  revenges,  that  is,  retribu- 
fcion  of  evil  for  evil,  men  look  not  at  the  greatness 
'of  the  evil  pa^ty  but  the  greatness  of  the  good  to 
follow.  Whereby  we  are  forbidden  to  inflict  pu- 
nishment with  any  other  design,  than  for  correetioD 
of  the  offender,  or  direction  of  others.  For  this 
law  is  consequent  to  the  next  before  it,  that  com- 
mandeth  pardon,  upon  security  of  the  future  time. 
Besides,  revenge  without  respect  to  the  example, 
and  profit  to  come,  is  a  triumph,  or  glorying  in  the 
hurt  of  another,  tending  to  no  end ;  for  the  end  is 
always  somewhat  to  come ;  and  glorying  to  no  end, 
is  vain-glory,  and  contrary  to  reason,  and  to  hurt 
without  reason,  tendeth  to  the  introduction  of  war; 
which  is  against  the  law  of  nature ;  and  is  com- 
monly styled  by  the  name  of  cruelty. 

And  because  all  signs  of  hatred,  or  contempt, 
provoke  to  fight ;  insomuch  as  most  men  choose 
rather  to  hazard  their  life,  than  not  to  be  revenged ; 
we  may  in  the  eighth  place,  for  a  law  of  nature, 
set  down  this  precept,  that  no  man  by  deed,  word, 
countenance,  or  gesture,  declare  hatred,  or  con- 
tempt of  another.  The  breach  of  which  law,  is 
commonly  called  contumely. 

The  question  who  is  the  better  man,  has  no 
place  in  the  condition  of  mere  nature  ;  where,  as 
has  been  shewn  before,  all  men  are  equal.  The 
inequality  that  now  is,  has  been  introduced  by  the 
laws  civil.  I  know  that  Aristotle  in  the  first  book 
of  his  Politics,  for  a  foundation  of  his  doctrine, 
maketh  men  by  nature,  some  more  worthy  to  com* 
mand,  meaning  the  wiser  sort,  such  as  he  thought 
himself  to  be  for  his  philosophy ;  others  to  serve, 
meaning  those  that  had  strong  bodies,  but  were 
not  philosophers  as  he ;  as  if  master  and  servant 
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were  not  introduced  by  consent  of  men,  but  by  pamM 

difference  of  wit :  which  is  not  only  against  reason ;  '^-    . 
but  also  ag^nst  experieuce.     For  there  are  very 

fpw  so  foolish,  that  had  not  rather  govern  them-  ^^ 

selves,  than  be  governed  by  others  :  nor  when  the  ^M 

wise  in  their  own  conceit,  contend  by  force,  with  ^| 

them  who  distrust  their  own  wisdom,  do  they  al-  ^M 

ways,  or  often,  or  almost  at  any  time,  get  the  vie-  ^M 

torj*.     If  nature  therefore  have  made  men  equal,  ^H 

that  equahty  is  to  be  acknowledged  :  or  if  nature  ^H 

have  made  men  unequal ;  yet  because  men  that  ^H 

thuik  themselves  equal,  will  not  enter  into  condi-  ^H 

tions  of  peace,  but  upon  equal  terms,  such  equality  ^M 

must  be  admitted.     And  therefore  for  the  ninth  ^M 

law  of  nature,  I  put  this,  that  every  man  ackuuw-  ^| 

ledge  another  /or  his  equal  hy  nature.    The  breach  H 

of  this  preeept  is  pride.  " 

On  this  law,    dependeth  another,  that   at  the  The  wnih, 
entrance  into  conditions  of  peace,  no  man  require'gj^^,  ' 

to  reserve  to  himself  any  right,  which  he  is  not  ^_ 

content  should  be  reserved  to  every  one  of  the  ^| 

rest.    As  it  is  necessary  for  all  men  that  seek  ^| 

peace,  to  lay  down  certain  rights  of  nature ;  that  ^| 

is  to  say,  not  to  have  liberty  to  do  all  they  list ;  so  H 

is  it  necessary  for  man's  life,  to  retain  some ;  as  ^^ 

right  to  govern  their  own  bodies ;  enjoy  air,  water,  ^| 

motion,  ways  to  go  from  place  to  place ;  and  all  ^| 

things  else,  without  which  a  man  cannot  live,  or  ^H 

not  live  well.     If  in  this  case,  at  the  making  of  ^H 

peace,  men  require  for  themselves,  that  which  they  ^| 

would  not  have  to  be  granted  to  others,  they  do  ^| 

contrary  to  the  precedent  law,  that  commandeth  ^| 

the  acknowledgment  of  natural  equality,  and  there-  ^H 

fore  also  against  tlie  law  of  nature.     The  obtseri'ers  ^H 

of  this  law,  are  those  we  call  modest,   and  the  ^H 
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PART  I.    breakers  arrogant  men.    The  Greeks  call  the  tmk 
.  ^f-    .    lation  of  this  law  irXcovf fito ;  that  is,  a  desire  of 

more  than  their  share. 
The  tieTenth,  A  Also  if  a  man  he  trusted  to  judge  between  mn 
^^^^'       I  and  man,  it  is  a  precept  of  the  law  of  nature,  thai 
he  deal  equally  between  them.     For  without  that, 
the  controversies  of  men  cannot  be  determined  but 
by  war.     He  therefore  that  is  partial  in  judgment, 
doth  what  in  him  lies,  to  deter  men  from  the  use  of 
judges,  and  arbitrators ;  and  consequently,  against 
the  fundamental  law  of  nature,  is  the  cause  of  war. 
The  observance  of  this  law,  from  the  equal  dis- 
tribution to  each  man,  of  that  which  in  reason  be- 
longeth  to  him,  is  called  equity,  and,  as  I  hare 
said  before,  distributive  justice  :  the  violation,  ac- 
ception  of  persons  y  TrpotnavoXn^ia. 
The  twelfth,       And  from  this  followeth  another  law,  that  suek 
of  thin^^      things  as  cannot  be  divided,  be  enjoyed  in  command 
common.       j^  ^  ^an  be;  and  if  the  quantity  of  the  thing  per- 
mit y  without  stint ;  otherwise proportionably  to  the 
number  of  them  that  have  right.   For  otherwise  the 
distribution  is  imequal,  and  contrary  to  equity. 
The  thirteenth,     But  somc  thiugs  there  be,  that  can  neither  be 
of  lot  divided,  nor  enjoyed  in  common.     Then,  the  law 

of  nature,  which  prescribeth  equity,  requireth,  that 
the  entire  right ;  or  else,  making  the  use  alter- 
jmte,  the  first  possession,  be  determined  by  lot. 
For  equal  distribution,  is  of  the  law  of  nature ;  and 
other  means  of  equal  distribution  cannot  be  ima- 
gined. 
Thefourtecnth,     Of  lots  thcTC  bc  two  sorts,  arbitrary,  and  nat^h 
?iU"a"K  ral.    Arbitrary,  is  that  which  is  agreed  on  by  the 
•cizing.         competitots :    natural,   is   either    primogeniture^ 
which  the  Greek  calls  KXripovo^la,  which  signifies, 
given  by  lot ;  or  first  seizure. 
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And  therefore  those  things  which  cannot  be  en-    part  i. 
joyed  in  common^  nor  divided,  ought  to  be  ad-    .    ^f-    . 
jndged  to  the  first  possessor ;  and  in  some  cases  to 
the  first  bom,  as  acquired  by  lot. 

It  is  also  a  law  of  nature,  that  all  men  Ma^  The  fifieeDth, 
mediate  peace,  be  allowed  safe  conduct.    For  the  **  "IJ!!^"' 
law  that  commandeth  peace,  as  the  end,  command- 
eth  intercession,  as  the  means;  and  to  intercession 
the  means  is  safe  conduct. 

And  because,  though  men  be  never  so  willing  to  The  sixteenth, 

,.11,,  ^1     1  •       of  submission 

observe  these  laws,  there  may  nevertheless  arise  to  arbitrcment. 
questions  concerning  a  man's  action ;  first,  whether 
it  were  done,  or  not  done ;  secondly,  if  done, 
whether  against  the  law,  or  not  against  the  law  ; 
the  former  whereof,  is  called  a  question  of  fact ; 
the  latter  a  question  of  right,  therefore  unless  the 
parties  to  the  question,  covenant  mutually  to  stand 
to  the  sentence  of  another,  they  are  as  far  from 
peace  as  ever.  This  other  to  whose  sentence  they 
submit  is  called  an  arbitrator.  And  therefore 
it  is  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  they  that  are  at 
controversy,  submit  their  right  to  the  judgment  of 
an  arbitrator. 

And  seeing  every  man  is  presumed  to  do  2.11  ^^^^*J^'*^JJ" 
things  in  order  to  his  own  benefit,  no  man  is  a  fit  man  iJ  his 
arbitrator  in  his  own  cause ;  and  if  he  were  never 
so  fit  ?  yet  equity  allowing  to  each  party  equal 
benefit,  if  one  be  admitted  to  be  judge,  the  other  is 
to  be  admitted  also ;  and  so  the  controversy,  that  is, 
the  cause  of  war,  remains,  against  the  law  of  nature. 

For  the  same  reason  no  man  in  any  cause  ought  teentllf  no 
to  be  received  for  arbitrator,  to  whom  greater  "^^"^J**^^^^^ 
profit,  or  honour,  or  pleasure  apparently  ariseth  has^i.i  him  a 

^    ,  .  ^  1  !•     1  1  natunil  cause 

out  or  the  victory  ot  one  party,  than  oi  the  other:  ofptniaiity. 
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PART  I.  for  he  hath  taken,  though  an  unavoidable  bribe, 
.  ^f*  .  yet  a  bribe;  and  no  man  can  be  obliged  to  trust  him. 
And  thus  also  the  controversy,  and  the  condition  of 
war  remaineth,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature. 
•nie  nineteenth  And  in  a  coutrovcrsy  oifacty  the  judge  being  to 
give  no  more  credit  to  one,  than  to  the  other,  if 
there  be  no  other  arguments,  must  give  credit  to  a 
third  ;  or  to  a  third  and  fourth ;  or  more :  for  else 
the  question  is  undecided,  and  left  to  foree^  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature. 

These  are  the  laws  of  nature,  dictating  peace, 
for  a  means  of  the  conservation  of  men  in  multi- 
tudes; and  which  only  concern  the  doctrine  dt 
civil  society.  There  be  other  things  tending  to  the 
destruction  of  particular  men ;  as  drunkenness, 
and  all  other  parts  of  intempera^ce ;  which  may 
therefore  also  be  reckoned  amongst  those  things 
which  the  law  of  nature  hath  forbidden  ;  but  are 
not  necessary  to  be  mentioned,  nor  are  pertinent 
enough  to  this  place. 

And  though  this  may  seem  too  subtie  a  deduc- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature,  to  be  taken  notice  of  by 
all  men ;  whereof  the  most  part  are  too  busy  in 
getting  food,  and  the  rest  too  negligent  to  under- 
stand ;  yet  to  leave  all  men  inexcusable,  they  have 
been  contracted  into  one  easy  sum,  intelligible 
even  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  and  that  is.  Do  not 
that  to  another  J  which  thou  wouldest  not  kiwe 
done  to  thyseff;  which  sheweth  him,  that  he  has 
no  more  to  do  in  learning  the  laws  of  nature,  but, 
when  weighing  the  actions  of  other  men  witii  his 
own,  they  seem  too  heavy,  to  put  them  into  the 
other  part  of  the  balance,  and  his  own  into  their 
place,  that  his  own  passions,  and  self-love,  may 
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add  nothing  to  the  weight ;  and  then  there  is  none 

of  these  laws  of  nature  that  will  not  appear  unto 

him  very  reasonable. 

The  laws    of  nature    obliere  in  foro  interna ;  Th«  i.« 

...  .     .         >  ,       . ,  ofn**"™ 

that  IS  to  say,  they  bind  to  a  desire  they  should  ubiige  in 

take  place  :  but  iti  foro  externa  ;  that  is,  to  the  aW^^bSi 
putting  them  in  act,  not  always.      For  he  thatj^^'^^^' 
should  be  modest,  and  tractable,  and  perform  all^henthwo 
he  promises,  in  such  time,  and  place,  where  no 
man  else  should  do  so,  should  but  make  himself  a 
prey  to  others,  and  procure  his  own  certain  ruin, 
contrary  to  the  ground  of  all  laws  of  nature,  which 
tend  to  nature's  preservation.     And  again,  he  that 
liaving  sufficient  security,  that  others  shall  observe 
the   same  laws  towards  him,  observes  them  not 
himself,  seeketh  not  peace,   but   war ;  and  con- 
sequently the  destruction  of  his  nature  by  vio- 
lence. 

And  whatsoever  laws  bind  in  foro  interno,  may 
bfi  broken,  not  only  by  a  fact  contrary  to  the  law, 
but  also  by  a  fact  according  to  it,  in  case  a  man 
think  it  contrary.  For  though  his  action  in  this 
case,  be  according  to  the  law  ;  yet  his  purpose  was 
against  the  law ;  which,  where  the  obligation  is  in 
J'oro  interno,  is  a  breach.  . 

The  laws  of  nature  are  immutable  and  eternal ;  "^^  imiT^ 
for  injustice,  ingratitude,  arrogance,  pride,  iniquity,  eieni«L 
acception  of  persons,  and  the  rest,  can  never  be 
made  lawful.     For  it  can  never  be  tliat  war  shall 
preserve  life,  and  peace  destroy  it. 

Tlie  same  laws,  because  they  oblige  only  to  a  And  jet  tuj. 
ricsire,  and  endeavour,  I  mean  an  unfeigned  and 
constant  endeavour,  are  easy  to  be  observed.     For 
in  that    they  require  nothing  but  endeavour,  he 
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HvABT  1.    that   endeavoureth    their    performance,   fulfiUeth 
"  .    'f-    .    them  ;  and  he  that  fnlfilleth  the  law,  is  just. 
The  science  of      And  thc  scleHce  of  thera,  is  the  true  and  only 
theTni^iota!  moral  philosophy.     For  moral  philosophy  is  no- 
phiiosophy,      t]iing  else  but  the  science  of  what  is  good,  and 
evil,  in  the  conversation,  and  society  of  mankind. 
Good,  and  evil,  are  names  that  sig:nify  our  appe- 
tites, and  aversions ;  which  in  different  tempera, 
customs,  and  doctrines  of  men,  are  different;  and 
divers  men,  differ  not  only  in  their  judgment,  on 
the  senses  of  what  is  pleasant,  and  unpleasant  to 
the  taste,  smelt,  hearing,  touch,  and  sight ;  but  also 
of  what  is  conformable,  or  disagreeable  to  reason, 
in  the  actions  of  common  life.     Nay,  the  same  man, 
in  divers  times,  differs  from  himself;  and  one  time 
praiseth,  that  is,  ealletb  good,  what  another  time 
he  dispraiseth,  and  calleth  evil :  from  whence  arise 
disputes,    controversies,    and    at    last    war.     And 
therefore  so  long  as  a  man  is  in  the  condition  of 
mere  nature,  which  is  a  condition  of  war,  as  pri-, 
vate  appetite  is  the  measure  of  good,  and  evil 
consequently  all  men  agree  on  this,  that  pea 
good,   and  therefore  also  the  way,  or  means 
peace,  which,  as  I  have  shewed  before,  are, 
gratitude,  modesty,  equity,  mercy,  and  the  nat 
the  laws   of  nature,  are  good ;   that  is  to 
moral  virtues  ;  and  their  contrary  vices,  eviL  N( 
the  science  of  virtue  and  vice,  is  moral  philoso] 
and  therefore  the  true  doctrine  of  the  laws 
nature,  is  the  true   moral  philosophy.     But 
writers  of  moral  philosophy,  though  they  ackiM 
ledge  the  same  virtues  and  vices;  yet  not 
wherein  consisted  their  goodness;  nor  thi 
come  to  be  praised,  as  the  means  of  pei 
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sociable,  and  comfortable  living,  place  them  in  a    part  i. 
Dsedicxnity  of  passions :  as  if  not  the  cause,  but  the        ^^-    . 
d^ree  of  daring,  made  fortitude ;  or  not  the  cause,  The  science  of 
bat  the  quantity  of  a  gift,  made  liberality.  tbe^rmo!!li 

These  dictates  of  reason,  men  used  to  call  by  the  P^^^'P^^y- 
name  of  laws,  but  improperly:  for  they  are  but 
eondusions,  or  theorems  concerning  what  con- 
doceth  to  the  conservation  and  defence  of  them- 
selves ;  whereas  law,  properly,  is  the  word  of  him, 
that  by  right  hath  command  over  others.  But  yet 
if  we  consider  the  same  theorems^  as  delivered  in 
tiie  word  of  God,  that  by  right  commandeth  all 
things ;  then  are  they  properly  called  laws. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


OF  PERSONS,  AUTHORS,  AND  THINGS 

PERSONATED. 

A  PERSON,  is  he,  whose  words  or  actions  are  con-  a  person  what 
ridered^  either  as  his  own^  or  as  representing  the 
words  or  actions  of  another  man,  or  of  any  other 
thing,  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  whether  truly 
•f  hy  fiction. 
When  they  are  considered  as  his  own,  then  is  he  Person  natural, 

and  artiucial. 

caDed  a  natural  person :  and  when  they  are  con- 
ridered  as  representing  the  words  and  actions  of 
•nother,  then  is  he  n.  feigned  or  artificial  person. 

The  word  person  is  Latin  :  instead  whereof  the  The  word  per- 
Greeks  have  xpoaowrov,  which  signifies  the  face,  as 

I  persona  in  Latin  signifies  the  disguise,  or  outward 
appearance  of  a  man,  counterfeited  on  the  stage  ; 
ai^  sometimes  more  particularly  that  part  of  it, 

\irluch  disgoiseth  the  face,  as  a  mask  or  vizard: 

L2 
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and  from  the  stage^  hath  been  translated  to  any 
representer  of  speech  and  action^  as  well  in  tribur 
nals,  as  theatres.  So  that  a  person^  is  the  same 
that  an  actor  is^  both  on  the  stage  and  in  common 
conversation ;  and  to  personate^  is  to  actj  or  re- 
present himself,  or  another ;  and  he  that  acteth 
another,  is  said  to  bear  his  person,  or  act  in  his 
name ;  in  which  sense  Cicero  useth  it  where  he 
says,  Unus  sustineo  tres  personas ;  met,  adversariif 
et  judicis :  1  bear  three  persons ;  my  own,  my 
adversary's,  and  the  judge's  ;  and  is  called  in  divers 
occasions,  diversly ;  as  a  representer,  or  represent- 
ative, a  lieutenant,  a  vicar,  an  attorney,  a  deputy, 
a  procurator,  an  actor,  and  the  like. 

Of  persons  artificial,  some  have  their  words  and 
actions  owned  by  those  whom  they  represent.    And 
then  the  person  is  the  actor  ;  and  he  that  owneth  his 
words  and  actions,  is  the  author  :  in  which  case  the 
actor  acteth  by  authority.    For  that  which  in  speak- 
ing of  goods  and  possessions,  is  called  an  owner,  and 
in  Latin  dominus,  in  Greek  Kvpioq  speaking  of  actions, 
is  called  author.     And  as  the  right  of  possession, 
is  called  dominion ;  so  the  right  of  doing  any  action. 
Authority.   ^  is  called.  AUTHORITY.     So  that  by  authority,  is 
always  understood  a  right  of  doing  any  act ;  and 
done  hy  authority,  done  by  commission,  or  licence 
from  him  whose  right  it  is. 
CotenantB  by  /  From  hcucc  it  followcth,  that  when  the  actor 
the  auuior.  *"  /makcth  a  covenant  by  authority,  he  bindeth  thereby 
!the  author,  no  less  than  if  he  had  made  it  himself; 
and  no  less  subjecteth  him  to  all  the  consequences  of 
the  same.     And  therefore  all  that  hath  been  said 
formerly,  (chap,  xiv)  of  the  nature  of  covenants 
between  man  and  man  in  their  natural  capacity,  is 


Actor. 
Author. 


true  also  when  they  are  made  by  their  actors,  repre-    part  i. 
senters,  or  procurators,  that  have  authority  from    .  _'^-  _ 
them,  so  far  forth  as  is  iu  their  commission,  but 
no  further. 

And  therefore  he  that  maketh  a  covenant  with  ^| 

the  actor,  or  representer,  not  knowing  the  authority  ^M 

be  hath,  doth  it  at  his  own  peril.     For  no  man  is  ^M 

obliged  by  a  covenant,  whereof  he  is  not  author ;  ^M 

nor  consequently  by  a  covenant  made  against,  or  ^M 

beside  the  authority  he  gave. 

WTien  the  actor  doth  anything  against  the  law  of  b.ii  an  ihc 

nature  by  command  of  the  author,  if  he  be  obliged  """'' 

V  former  covenant  to  obey  him,  not  he,  but  the  ^M 

ithor  breaketh  the  law  of  nature  ;  for  though  tlie  ^M 

Miction  be  ag^nst  the  law  of  nature ;  yet  it  is  not  ^M 

his :  Imt  contrarily,  to  refuse  to  do  it,  is  against  the  ^M 

law  of  nature,  that  forbiddeth  breach  of  covenant.  ^B 

And  he  that  maketh  a  covenant  with  the  author,  The  «iiihi>rii) 

I  by  mediation  of  the  actor,  not  knowing  what  autho-  "  "  "'  "■' 

^  he  hath,  but  only  takes  his  word  ;  in  case  such 

Verity  be  not  made  manifest  unto  him  upon  de4         ^M 

nd,  is  no  longer  obliged  :  for  the  covenant  made\         ^| 

I  the  author,  is  not  valid,  without  his  counter/         ^| 

But  if  he  that  so  covenanteth,  knew  ^M 

ireband  he  was  to  expect  no  other  assurance,  ^| 

1  the  actor's  word  ;  then  is  the  covenant  valid :  ^M 

i  the  actor  in  this  case  maketh  himself  the  ^| 

And  therefore,  as  when  the  authority  is  ^| 

•nt,  the  covenant  obHgeth  the  author,  not  the  H 

;  so  when  the  authority  is  feigned,  it  obligeth  H 

B  actor  only  ;  there  being  no  author  but  himself.  * 

oere  are  few  things,  that  are  incapable  of  being  Things 

lented  by  fiction.      Inanimate  things,   as   a  |'u"iimiMf' 

hurch,  auhoh'pital,  abridge,  may  be  personated  by  ^M 

■  rt-ctor,  master,  or  overseer.  But  things  inanimate,  ^M 
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cannot  be  aathors,  iior  therefore  give  authority  to 
their  actors  :  yet  the  actors  may  have  authority  to 
procure  their  maintenance,  given  them  by  those 
that  are  owners,  or  governors  of  those  things.  Aud 
therefore,  such  things  cannot  be  personated,  before 
there  be  some  state  of  civU  government. 

Likewise  children,  fools,  and  madmen  that  have 
uo  use  of  reason,  may  be  personated  by  guardians, 
or  curators ;  but  can  be  no  authors,  during  that 
time,  of  any  action  done  by  them,  longer  than, 
when  they  shall  recover  the  use  of  reason,  they 
shall  judge  the  same  reasonable.  Yet  during  the 
folly,  he  that  hath  right  of  goveniing  tliera,  may 
^ve  authority  to  the  guardian.  But  this  again  has 
no  place  but  in  a  state  civil,  because  before  sucb 
estate,  there  is  no  dominion  of  persons. 

An  idol,  or  mere  figment  of  the  brain,  may  be 
personated;  as  were  the  gods  of  the  heathen :  which 
by  such  officers  as  the  state  appointed,  were  per- 
sonated, and  held  possessions,  and  other  goods,  and 
rights,  which  men  from  time  to  time  de<UcatHl, 
and  consecrated  unto  them.  But  idols  cannot  be 
authors :  for  an  idol  is  nothing.  The  authority 
proceeded  from  the  state  :  and  therefore  before  in* 
troduction  of  civil  government,  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  could  not  be  personated. 

The  true  God  may  be  personated.  As  he  wa»l 
first,  by  Mo^es  ;  who  governed  the  Israelites,  tbit 
were  not  his,  but  God's  people,  not  in  his  om.- 
name,  with  hoc  dicit  Moses  ;  but  in  God's  naiBCk 
with  hoc  dicit  Dominus.  Secondly,  by  the  Soft 
of  man,  his  own  Sou,  our  blessed  Saviour  Jests 
Christ,  that  came  to  reduce  the  Jews,  and  indttOC" 
all  nations  into  the  kingdom  of  his  father;  uotM 
of  himself,  but  as  sent  from  his  father.    And  tliirdjyi 
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by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Comforter,  speaking,  and    part  u 

working  in  the  Apostles  :  which  Holy  Ghost,  was    .    ^f-    . 

a  Comforter  that  came  not  of  himself ;  but  was  sent, 

and  proceeded  from  them  both.  n^ 

A  mnltitude  of  men,  are  made  one  person,  when  ^  muidtade  of 

they  are  by  one  man,  or  one  person,  represented ;  pL^n.^^^  ^°* 

so  that  it  be  done  with  the  consent  of  every  one  of  | 

that  multitude  in  particular.     For  it  is  the  unity  of 

the  representer,  not  the  unity  of  the  represented, 

that  maketh  the  person  one.     And  it  is  the  repre-: 

aenter  that  beareth  the  person,  and  but  one  person :  j 

and  unity  J  cannot  otherwise  be  understood  in  mul-  ^ 
titude. 

And  because  the  multitude  naturally  is  not  one.  Every  one  it 
.bat  many;  they  cannot  be  understood  for  one;*"^°'' 
'  but  many  authors,  of  every  thing  their  representa- 
tive  saith,  or  doth  in  their  name  ;  every  man  giving 
;  thdr  common  representer,  authority  from  himself 
in  particular ;  and  owning  all  the  actions  the  re- 
presenter doth,  in  case  they  give  him  authority  with- 
.  out  gtint :  otherwise,  when  they  limit  him  in  what, 
I  and  how  far  he  shall  represent  them,  none  of  them 
1  owneth  more  than  they  gave  him  commission  to  act. 

And  if  the  representative  consist  of  many  men,  An  actor  noay 
the  voice  of  the  greater  number,  must  be  consi-  nfad!2*^ne™by 
feed  as  the  voice  of  them  all.     For  if  the  lesser  pJ"";!^'^  ^^ 

voices. 

■umber  pronounce,  for  example,  in  the  affirmative, 
«h1  the  greater  in  the  negative,  there  will  be  nega- 
tires  more  than  enough  to  destroy  the  affirmatives ; 
^  firi  thereby  the  excess  of  negatives,  standing  uncon- 
^  teadicted,  are  the  only  voice  the  representative  hath. 
■f  And  a  representative  of  even  number,  especially  Representa- 
^hen  the  number  is  not  great,  whereby  the  con-  the^numiL" 
hadictory  voices  are  oftentimes  equal,  is  therefore  profiubie? 
oftentimes  mute,  and  incapable  of  action.     Yet  in 


un- 
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some  cases  contradictory  voices  equal  in  number, 
may  determine  a  question ;  as  in  condemning,  or 
absolving,  equality  of  votes,  even  in  that  they  con- 
demn not,  do  absolve ;  but  not  on  the  contrary 
condemn,  in  that  they  absolve  not.  For  when  a 
cause  is  heard ;  not  to  condemn,  is  to  absolve:  bat 
on  the  contrary,  to  say  that  not  absolving,  is  con- 
demning, is  not  true.  The  like  it  is  in  a  deli- 
beration of  executing  presently,  or  deferring  till 
another  time  :  for  when  the  voices  are  equal,  the 
not  decreeing  execution,  is  a  decree  of  dilation. 

Or  if  the  number  be  odd,  as  three,  or  more,  men 
or  assemblies  ;  whereof  every  one  has  by  a  nega- 
tive voice,  authority  to  take  away  the  effect  of  aU 
the  affirmative  voices  of  the  rest,  this  number  is  no 
representative ;  because  by  the  diversity  of  opinioni^ 
and  interests  of  men,  it  becomes  oftentimes,  and  in 
cases  of  the  greatest  consequence,  a  mute  person, 
and  unapt,  as  for  many  things  else,  so  for  the  go- 
vernment of  a  multitude,  especially  in  time  of  vfst. 

Of  authors  there  be  two  sorts.  The  first  simply 
60  called;  which  I  have  before  defined  to  be  him, 
that  owneth  the  action  of  another  simply.  The 
second  is  he,  that  owneth  an  action,  or  covenant  of 
another  conditionally  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  under- 
taketh  to  do  it,  if  the  other  doth  it  not,  at,  or  before 
a  certain  time.  And  these  authors  conditional,  are 
generally  called  suretirs,  in  Latin,  Jiilejussores, 
and  Jtponsorex  ;  and  jiarticularly  for  debt,  prtcdet: 
and  for  appearance  before  a  judge,  or 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OFTHB  CAUSES,  GENERATION,  AND  DEFINITION 

OF  A  COMMONWEALTH. 

Thb  final  cause,  end,  or  design  of  men,  who  natu-   part  ii 


'* 


rally  love  liberty,  and  dominion  over  others,  in  the    -- 
introdaction  of  that  restndnt  upon  themselves,  in  Tj>e  end 

,  *  ,of  common- 

which  we  see  them  live  in  commonwealths,  is  the  wealth,  parti- 

t        •    J  ^      J?  ^-t     '  ^-  ji»  cular  aecurily. 

foresight  of  their  own  preservation,  and  of  a  more 
contented  life  thereby ;  that  is  to  say,  of  getting 
themselves  out  from  that  miserable  condition  of 
war,  which  is  necessarily  consequent,  as  hath  been 
shown  in  chapter  xiii,  to  the  natural  passions  of 
men,  when  there  is  no  visible  power  to  keep  them 
in  awe,  and  tie  them  by  fear  of  punishment  to  the 
performance  of  their  covenants,  and  observation  of 
ttose  laws  of  nature  set  down  in  the  fourteenth 
^d  fifteenth  chapters. 
For  the  laws  of  nature,  as  justice,  equity ,  mo-  which  is  not 

J    -  J     •  t    '  ,         ,1  to  be  had  from 

«fwy,  mercy,  and,  in  sum,  doing  to  others,  as  we  the  uw  of 
^<ndd  he  done  to,  of  themselves,  without  the  terror  °"**^ ' 
of  some  power,  to  cause  them  to  be  observed,  are 
<^ntrary  to  our  natural  passions,  that  carry  us  to 
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partiality,  pride,  revenge,  aiid  the  like.  And  cove- 
nants, without  the  sword,  are  but  words,  and  of  ito 
strength  to  secure  a  man  at  all.  Therefore  not- 
withstanding the  laws  of  nature,  which  every  one 
hath  then  kept,  when  he  has  the  will  to  keep  them, 
when  he  can  do  it  safely;  if  there  be  no  power 
erected,  or  not  great  enough  for  our  security; 
every  man  will,  and  may  lawfully  rely  on  his  owu 
^t^ength  and  art,  for  caution  against  all  other  men. 
And  in  all  places,  where  men  have  lived  by  small 
families,  to  rob  and  spoil  one  another,  has  been  a 
trade,  and  so  far  from  being  reputed  against  the 
law  of  nature,  that  the  greater  spoils  they  gained, 
the  greater  was  their  honour ;  and  men  observed 
no  other  laws  therein,  but  the  laws  of  honour ;  thai 
is,  to  abstain  from  cruelty,  leaving  to  men  thdr 
lives,  and  instruments  of  husbandry.  And  as  smaQ 
families  did  then ;  so  now  do  cities  and  kingdoms 
which  are  but  greater  families,  for  their  own  secu- 
rity, enlarge  their  dominions,  upou  all  pretences  of 
danger,  and  fear  of  invasion,  or  assistance  that  may 
be  given  to  invaders,  and  endeavour  as  much  as 
they  can,  to  subdue,  or  weaken  their  neighbours^ 
by  open  force,  and  secret  ai'ts,  for  want  of  other 
caution,  justly  ;  and  are  remembered  for  it  in  after 
ages  with  honour. 

Nor  is  it  the  joining  together  of  a  small  number 
of  men,  that  gives  them  this  security  ;  because  a 
small  numbers,  small  additions  on  the  one  ^de 
or  the  other,  make  the  advantage  of  strength  so 
great,  as  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  victory ;  aild 
therefore  gives  encouragement  to  an  uivasion.  Tht 
multitude  sufficient  to  confide  in  for  our  ; 
is  not  determined  by  any  certain  number, 
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comparison  with  the  enemy  we  fear ;  and  is  then    pj^j>  n^ 
sufficient,  when  the  odds  of  the  enemy  is  not  of  so        ^  y- 
visible  and  conspicuous  moment,  to  determine  the 
event  of  war,  as  to  move  him  to  attempt. 

And  be  there  never  so  Great  a  multitude  ;  yet  if  ^^^  ^"^.  * 
their  actions  be  directed  according  to  their  parti-  tude,  anien 
cular  judgments,  and  particular  appetites,  they  can  juS^cntT  ^°^ 
expect  thereby  no  defence,  nor  protection,  neither 
against  a  common  enemy,  nor  against  the  injuries* 
}    of  one  another.     For  being  distracted  in  opinions 
':    concerning  the  best  use  and  application  of  their 
^    strength,  they  do  not  help  but  hinder  one  ano- 
r    ther ;  and  reduce  their  strength  by  mutual  oppo- 
sition to  nothing :  whereby  they  are  easily,  not 
only  subdued  by  a  very  few  that  agree  together ; 
^.  but  also  when  there  is  no  common  enemy,  they 
if  Bake  war  upon  each  other,  for  their  particular 
I   interests.    For  if  we  could  suppose  a  great  multi- 
j    tode  of  men  to  consent  in  the  observation  of  jus- 
tice, and  other  laws  of  nature,  without  a  conunon 
power  to  keep  them  all  in  awe ;  we  might  as  well 
suppose  all  mankind  to  do  the  same;   and  then 
there  neither  would  be,  nor  need  to  be  any  civil 
^vemment,   or  commonwealth    at  all;   because 
there  would  be  peace  without  subjection. 

Nor  is  it  enough  for  the  security,  which  men  And  that 

desire  should  last  aQ  the  time  of  their  life,  that  ^^"'*""''  ^' 

^    they  be  governed,  and  directed  by  one  judgment, 

^  ^    Ibr  a  limited  time  ;  as  in  one  battle,  or  one  war. 

For  though  they  obtain  a  victory  by  their  unani- 

5M)Q8  endeavour  against  a  foreign   enemy;   yet 

^    afterwards,   when   either  they  have  no  common 

^   enemy,  or  he  that  by  one  part  is  held  for  an  enemy, 

£  is  by  another  part  held  for  a  friend,  they  must 


^  » 


AT  n.  needs  by  the  (liflFerence  of  their  iuterests  dissolve 
and  fall  again  into  a  war  amongst  themselves. 
Why  eertain         It  IS  truc,  that  Certain  living  creatures,  as  bees, 

oui  reuon,  ot  and  ants,  live  sociably  one  with  another,  which  are 

D^ihei™  therefore  by  Aristotle  numbered  amongst  polttica] 
live  in  Moieiy,  creaturcs  ;  and  yet  have  no  other  direction,  than 
fioemv* power. their    particular   judgments    and    appetites;    nor 

■  speech,  whereby  one  of  them  can  signify  to  ano- 
H  ther,  what  he  thinks  expedient  for  the  common 

■  benefit :  apd  therefore  some  man  may  perh^ 
^M  desire  to  know,  why  mankind  cannot  du  the  same: 
^B  To  which  I  answer, 

H  First,  that  men  are  continually  in  competition 

H  for  honour  and  dignity,  which  these  creatures  are 

H  not ;  and  consequently  amongst  men  there  ariseUi 

H  on  that  ground,  envy  and  hatred,  and  finally  war; 

H  but  amongst  these  not  so. 

H  Secondly,  that  amongst  these  creatures,  the  com- 

H  mon  good  diflTereth  not  from  the  private  ;  and  being 

H  by  nature  inclined  to  their  private,  they  procure 

H  thereby  the  common  benefit.     But  man,  whose  joj 

H  consisteth  in  comparing  himself  with  other  men, 

H  can  relish  nothing  but  what  is  eminent. 
H  Thirdly,  that  these  creatures,  having  not,  as  man, 

^m  the  use  of  reason,  do  not  see,  nor  think  they  see 

H  any  fault,  in  the  administration  of  their  conunOD 

^1  business ;  whereas  amongst  men,  there  are  veiT 

H  many,  that  think  themselves  wiser,  and  abler  to 

^M  govern  the  public,  better  than  the  rest ;  and  these  f 

H  strive  to  reform  and  innovate,  one  this  way,  ano-  j 

^B  ther  that  way ;  and  thereby  bring  it  into  distrao- 

^^  tion  and  civil  war. 

^M  Fourthly,  that  these  creatures,  though  they  have  j 

^M  some  use  of  voice,  in  making  known  to  one  anotbef  | 
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their  desires,  and  otlier  affections ;  yet  they  want  part  ii. 
that  art  of  words,  by  which  some  men  can  repre-  .  "■  , 
seut  to  others,  that  which  is  good,  in  the  likeness 
of  evii ;  and  evil,  in  the  likeness  of  good ;  and 
at^ment,  or  diminish  the  apparent  greatness  of 
good  and  evil ;  discontenting  men,  and  troubling 
their  peace  at  their  pleasure. 

Fifthly,  irrational  creatures  cannot  distinguish 
between  injury,  and  damage;  and  therefore  as 
long  as  they  be  at  ease,  they  are  not  offended  with 
their  fellows :  whereas  man  is  then  most  trouble- 
some, when  he  is  most  at  ease  :  for  then  it  is  that 
he  loves  to  shew  his  wisdom,  and  control  the  ac- 
tions of  them  that  govern  the  commonwealth. 

Lastbti  the  agreement  of  these  creatures  is  natu- 
ral ;  that  of  men,  is  by  covenant  only,  which  is 
artificial :  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  if  there  be 
somewhat  else  required,  besides  covenant,  to  make 
their  agreement  constant  and  lasting  ;  which  is  a 
common  power,  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  to  direct 
their  actions  to  the  common  benefit. 

The  only  way  to  erect  such  a  common  power,  fl^^^^^^" 
may  be  able  to  defend  them  from  the  invasion  of  ""iii".! 
foreigners,  and  the  injuries  of  one  another,  and 
thereby  to  secure  them  in  such  sort,  as  that  by  their 
own  industry,  and  by  the  iruits  of  the  earth,  they 
may  nourish  themselves  and  live  contentedly ;  is, 
to  confer  all  their  power  and  strength  upon  one 
man,  or  upon  one  assembly  of  men,  that  may  re- 
duce all  their  wills,  by  plurality  of  voices,  unto  one 
«ill :  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  to  appoint  one 
man,  or  assembly  of  men,  to  bear  their  person  ;  and 
every  one  to  own,  and  acknowledge  himself  to  be 
>f  whatsoever  he  that  so  beareth  their  per- 
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i*BT  ri,  son,  shall  act,  or  cause  to  be  acted,  in  those  thing* 
which  concern  the  common  peace  and  safety  ;  and 
therein  to  submit  their  wills,  every  one  to  his  will, 
and  their  judgments,  to  his  judgment.  This  i» 
more  than  consent,  or  concord ;  it  is  a  real  unity 
of  them  all,  in  one  and  the  same  person,  made  by 
covenant  of  every  man  with  every  man,  in  such 
manner,  as  if  every  man  should  say  to  every  man, 
/  authorine  and  give  up  my  right  of  gorerning 
myseij,  to  this  man,  or  to  this  assembly  of  tnen, 
on.  this  condition,  that  thou  give  up  thy  right  to 
him,  and  authorize  all  his  actions  in  like  mfiiiner. 
This  done,  the  multitude  so  united  in  one  j»ersou. 
(s  called  a  commonwealth,  in  Latin  civitas. 
/This  is  the  generation  of  that  great  leviathan,  or 
I  rather,  to  speak  more  reverently,  of  that  mortal 
\god,  to  which  we  owe  under  the  immortal  God, 
Wur  peace  and  defence.  For  by  this  authority, 
given  him  by  every  particular  man  in  the  common- 
wealth, he  hath  the  use  of  so  much  power  and 
strength  conferred  on  him,  that  by  terror  thereof, 
he  is  enabled  to  perform  the  wills  of  them  all,  to 
peace  at  home,  aud  mutual  aid  against  their  ene- 
mies abroad.  And  in  him  consisteth  the  essence 
w  definition  of  the  commouwealth ;  which,  to  define  it,  is  one 
'""""'"  person,  of  whose  acts  a  great  imil tit  tide,  by  mutm^ 
cm^enants  one  with  another,  hare  made  themsetvtt 
every  one  the  author,  to  the  end  he  may  use  tht 
strength  and  means  of  them  all,  as  he  shall  thii^ 
expedient,  for  their  peace  and  common  dtfatce. 
ipi,  Mi  And  he  that  carrieth  this  person,  is  called 
'  *  "  SOVEREIGN,  and  said  to  have  sovereign  po^oeri 
and  every  one  besides,  his  subject.  ' 

The  attaining  to  this  sovereign  power,  is  by  two 
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rays.  One,  by  natural  force ;  as  when  a  man  part  ii. 
naketh  his  children,  to  snbmit  themselves,  and  ^  ^^  - 
thrir  children  to  his  government,  as  being  able  to 
fescroy  them  if  they  refdse ;  or  by  war  subdueth 
Ids  enemies  to  his  will,  giving  them  their  lives  on 
that  condition.  The  other,  is  when  men  agree 
imongst  themselves,  to  snbmit  to  some  man,  or 
UBCTiUy  of  men,  voluntarily,  on  confidence  to  be 
protected  by  him  against  all  others.  This  latter, 
nay  be  called  a  political  commonwealth,  or  com- 
monwealth by  institution;  and  the  former,  a  com- 
monwealth by  aequisitum.  And  first,  I  shall  speak 
of  a  commonwealth  by  institution. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

OF  THE  BIGHTS  OF  SOVEREIGNS  BY  INSTITUTION. 

K  commonwealth  is  said  to  be  instituted^  when  The  act  of  in- 
t  multitude  of  men  do  agree,  and  covenant ,  evert/  monweaith, 
•wr,  with  every  one^  that  to  whatsoever  inauy  or  ^^**' 
Assembly  of  men,  shall  be  given  by  tho  major  part, 
the  right  to  present  the  person  of  them  all,  that 
it  to  say,  to  be  their  representative;  every  one,  as 
Well  he  that  voted  for  it,  as  he  that  voted  against 
Uj  shall  authorize  all  the  actions  and  judgments, 
of  that  man,  or  assembly  of  men,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  if  they  were  his  own,  to  the  end,  to  live 
jieaceably  amongst  themselves,  and  be  protected 
gainst  other  men. 

From  this  institution  of  a  conmionwealth  are  The  comc- 
^ierived  all  the  rights,  and  faculties  of  him,  or  m.cH  institu- 
Ihem,  on  whom  sovereign  power  is  conferred  by  ^'''"*  ^'"^ 
the  consent  of  the  people  assembled. 
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First,  because  they  covenant,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, they  are  not  obliged  by  former  covenant  to 
B  anything  repugnant  hereunto.  And  consequently 
they  that  have  already  instituted  a  commonwealth, 
being  thereby  bound  by  covenant,  to  own  the  ac- 
tions, and  judgments  of  one,  cannot  lawfully  make 
a  new  covenant,  amongst  themselves,  to  be  obedi- 
ent to  any  other,  in  any  thing  whatsoever,  without 
hia  permission.  And  therefore,  they  that  are  sub- 
jects to  a  monarch,  cannot  without  his  leave  cast 
oflF  monarchy,  and  return  to  the  confusion  of  a  dis- 
united multitude ;  nor  transfer  their  person  from 
him  that  beareth  it,  to  another  man,  or  other 
assembly  of  meu :  for  they  are  bound,  every  man 
to  every  man,  to  own,  and  be  reputed  author  of 
all,  that  he  that  already  is  their  sovereign,  shall  do, 
and  judge  6t  to  be  done :  so  that  any  one  man 
dissenting,  all  the  rest  should  break  their  covenant 
made  to  that  man,  which  is  injustice :  and  they 
have  also  every  man  given  the  sovereignty  to  him 
that  beareth  tlieir  person;  and  therefore  if  they 
depose  him,  they  take  from  him  that  which  is  his 
own,  and  so  again  it  is  injustice.  Besides,  if  be 
that  attempteth  to  depose  his  sovereign,  be  killed, 
or  punished  by  him  for  such  attempt,  he  is  aodior 
of  his  own  punishment,  as  being  by  the  institution, 
author  of  all  his  sovereign  shall  do  ;  and  because 
it  is  injustice  for  a  luau  to  do  anything,  for  which 
he  may  be  punished  by  his  ovra  authority,  he  is 
also  upon  that  title,  unjust.  And  whereas  some 
men  have  pretended  for  their  disobedience  to  their 
sovereign,  a  new  covenant,  made,  not  with  men, 
but  with  God ;  this  also  is  unjust :  for  there  is  no 
covenant  with  God,  but  by  mediation  of  somebody 
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that  represeirteth  God's  person :  which  none  doth  pakt  ii. 

but  God's  lieuteDaut,  who  hath  the  sovereignty  xui-  .,    '^'    ,. 
der  God.     But  this  pretence  of  covenant  with  God, 
is  so  evident  a  He,  even  in  the  pretenders'  own 
consciences,  that  it  is  not  only  an  act  of  an  unjust, 
i>Tit  also  of  a  vile,  and  unmanly  disposition. 

Secondly,  because  the  right  of  bearing  the  per-  2-  Sovereign 
son  of  them  all,  is  given  to  him  they  make  sovereign,  ^*fur"3. 
by  covenant  only  of  one  to  another,  and  not  of  him 

ti>  any  of  them ;  there  can  happen  no  breach  of  ^^B 

covenant  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  eon-  ^^| 

sequently  none  of  his  subjects,  by  any  pretence  of  ^^M 

forfeiture,  can  be  freed  from  his  subjection.     That  ^H 

he  which  is  made  sovereign  maketh  no  covenant  ^^M 

,   with  his  subjects  beforehand,  is  manifest;  because  ^^M 

I  nther  he  must  make  it  with  the  whole  multitude,  ^H 

■  as  one  party  to  the  covenant;  or  he  must  make  ^H 

a  several  covenant  with  every  man.      With  the  ^H 

whole,  as  one  party,  it  is  impossible;  because  as  ^H 

yet  they  are  not  one  person :  and  if  he  make  so  ^^| 

maiiy   several  covenants  as  there  be  men,   those  ^^| 

covenants  after  he  hath  the  sovereignty  are  void  ;  ^^| 

becanse  what  act  soever  can  be  pretended  by  any  ^^M 

one  of  them  for  breach  thereof,  is  the  act  both  of  him-  ^^M 

self,  and  of  all  the  rest,  because  done  in  the  person,  ^^M 

and  by  the  right  of  every  one  of  them  in  )iarticular.  ^^M 

Besitles,  if  any  one,  or  more   of  tliein,  prcti-nd  a  ^H 

breach  of  the  covenant  made  by  the  sovereign  at  ^H 

liis  institution;  and  others,   or  one  other  of  his  ^H 

■ibjects,  or  himself  alone,  pretend  there  was  no  ^H 

-iicb  breach,  there  is  in  this  case,  no  judge  to  decide  ^^| 

the  controversy  ;  it  returns  therefore  to  the  sword  ^^M 

again  :  and  every  man  rccovereth  the  right  of  pro-  ^H 

tecting  himself  by  hia  own  strength,  contrary  to  the  ^H 

VOL.                                                                     M  ^H 
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RT  II.  design  they  had  in  the  institution.  It  is  th_  • 
'."•  -  in  vain  to  grant  sovereignty  by  way  of  pr^^e^ 
covenant.  The  opinion  that  any  monarch  re*!' 
his  power  by  covenant,  that  us  to  say,  on  coiiti 
proceedeth  from  want  of  understanding  tbn? 
truth,  that  covenants  being  but  words  and  br* 
have  no  force  to  oblige,  contain,  constrain,  or  f 
teet  any  man,  but  what  it  has  from  the  po* 
sword  ;  that  is,  from  the  untied  hands  of  tbatiD* 
or  assembly  of  men  that  hath  the  sovereignty,  * 
whose  actions  are  avouched  by  them  all,  and  p^ 
formed  by  the  strength  of  them  all,  in  him  imiW 
But  when  an  assembly  of  men  is  made  sovweij 
then  no  man  imagmeth  any  such  covenant  to  hi 
passed  in  the  institution ;  for  no  man  is  so  dull 
to  say,  for  example,  the  people  of  Rome  maA 
covenant  with  the  Romans,  to  hold  the  sovereigl 
on  such  or  such  conditions ;  which  not  perfbns 
the  Romaus  might  lawfully  ilepose  the  Rod 
people.  That  men  see  not  the  reason  to  be  ali 
in  a  monarchy,  and  in  a  popular  government,  f 
ceedeth  from  the  ambition  of  some,  that  are  kiW 
to  the  government  of  an  assembly,  whereof  d 
may  hope  to  participate,  than  of  monarchy,  tlH 
they  despair  to  enjoy. 
m»n  Thirdly,  because  the  major  part  hath  by  a 
J  praieM  senting  voices  declared  a  sovereign  ;  he  that  i 
on'tf  the  sented  must  now  consent  with  the  rest ;  that  is, 
'8"  ^•-  contented  to  avow  all  the  actions  he  shall  do,  or* 
pirt.  justly  be  destroyed  by  the  rest.  For  if  he  volnB 
rily  entered  into  the  congregation  of  them  thatvi 
assembled,  he  sufficiently  declared  thereby  hi&  W 
and  therefore  tacitly  covenanted,  to  stand  to  HI 
the  major  part  should  ordain  :  and  therefore  if 
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PART  II. 


^  Stand  thereto,  or  make  protestation  i^ainst   ^  ^^  ^ 

^/*  their  decrees,  he  does  contrary  to  his  cove-   , J^ 

^*  ^d  therefore  nnjnstly.  And  whether  he  be 
*  ^  ^ngr^ation,  or  not ;  and  whether  his  con- 
.  ^  asked,  or  not,  he  must  either  submit  to 
""'^^'fccrees,  or  be  left  in  the  condition  of  war  he 
y^  ^H  before ;  wherein  he  might  without  injustice 
^^*^ttroyed  by  any  man  whatsoever, 
tjotuthly,  because  every  subject  is  by  this  insti-  4.  Tbe  •»««. 
*•»*  author  of  all  the  actions,  and  judgments  of  ^^"^SS? 

;  it  follows,  that  whatsoever  J^S^  ^  ^ 


^4oth,  it  can  be  no  injury  to  any  of  his  subjects ; 

fought  he  to  be  by  any  of  them  accused  of  in- 

^Mice.    For  he  that  doth  anything  by  authority 

^  another,  doth  therein  no  injury  to  him  by 

^bose  aathority  he  acteth :  but  by  this  institution 

^  t  commonwealth,  every  particular  man  is  author 

^  afl  the  sovereign  doth :  and  consequently  he  that 

im{daineth  of  injury  from  his  sovereign,  com- 

aineth  of  that  whereof  he  himself  is  author ;  and 

erpfore  ought  not  to  accuse  any  man  but  himself; 

I  nor  himself  of  injury ;  because  to  do  injury  to 

le  8  self,  is  impossible.     It  is  true  that  they  that 

Kre  sovereign  power  may  commit  iniquity ;  but 

It  injustice,  or  injury  in  the  proper  signification. 

Fifthly,  and  consequently  to  that  which  was  said  5,  whatsoever 

It,  no  man  that  hath  sovereign  power  can  justly  ^^^j^  i^^^^'S^ 

t  put  to  death,  or  otherwise  in  any  manner  by  his  ^'h^^i^  Vy  the 

fejects  punished.     For  seeing  every  subject  is 

tkor  of  the  actions  of  his  sovereign ;  he  punisheth 

Mtiber  for  die  actions  committed  by  himself. 

And  because  the  end  of  this  institution,  is  the ^^ The •^j^ 

tee  and  defence  of  them  all ;  and  whosoever  has  of  what  is  ne- 

^t  to  the  end,  has  right  to  the  means ;  it  be- 

M2 
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PART  II.    longeth  of  right,  to  whatsoever  man,  or  assembly 
.    \^-    .    that  hath  the  sovereignty,  to  be  judge  both  of  the 
cessary  for  the  means  of  peace  and  defence,  and  also  of  the  hin- 
^!^  "of  Ml  drances,  and  disturbances  of  the  same ;  and  to  do 
subjects.        whatsoever  he  shall  think  necessary  to  be  done^ 
both  beforehand,  for  the  preserving  of  peace  and 
security,  by  prevention  of  discord  at  home,  and 
hostility  from  abroad ;  and,  when  peace  and  secu- 
rity are  lost,  for  the  recovery  of  the  same.    And 
therefore, 
And  judge  of      Sixthly,  it  is  annexed  to  the  sovereignty,  to  be 
w^^^tTto  °bJ  judge  of  what  opinions  and  doctrines  are  averse,  and 
tftught  them,    ^hat  conducing  to  peace ;  and  consequently,  on  what 
occasions,  how  far,  and  what  men  are  to  be  trusted 
withal,  in  speaking  to  multitudes  of  people ;  and 
who  shall  examine  the  doctrines  of  all  books  before 
they  be  published.    For  the  actions  of  men  pro- 
ceed from  their  opinions ;  and  in  the  well-^goveming 
of  opinions,  consisteth  the  weU-goveming  of  men*8 
actions,  in  order  to  their  peace,  and  concord.     And 
though  in  matter  of  doctrine,  nothing  ought  to  be 
regarded  but  the  truth  ;  yet  this  is  not  repugnant 
to  regulating  the  same  by  peace.     For  doctrine 
repugnant  to  peace,  can  no  more  be  true,  than 
peace  and  concord  can  be  against  the  law  of  nature. 
It  is  true,  that  in  a  commonwealth,  where  by 
the  negligence,  or  unskilfulness  of  governors,  and 
teachers,  false  doctrines  are  by  time  generally  re- 
ceived ;  the  contrary  truths  may  be  generally  offen- 
sive.    Yet  the  most  sudden,  and  rough  bursting  in 
of  a  new  truth,  that  can  be,  does  never  break  the 
peace,  but  only  sometimes  awake  the  war.     For 
those  men  that  are  so  remissly  governed,  that  they 
dare  take  up  arms  to  defend,  or  introduce  an  opinion. 
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are  still  in  war  ;  aiirt  their  condition  not  peace,  but  part  n. 
only  a  ressation  of  arms  for  fear  of  one  another;  _i^L_ 
and  tliey  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  precincts  of  battle 
rontiuually.  It  belongeth  therefore  to  him  that  ^^ 
hath  the  sovereign  power,  to  be  judge,  or  constitnte  ^^M 
nil  judges  of  opinions  and  doctrines,  as  a  thing  ^^M 
necessary  to  peace ;  thereby  to  prevent  discord 
and  civil  war. 

Seventhly,  is  annexed  to   the  sovereignty,  the^J^*^^,^^'^" 
whole  power  of  prescribing  the  rules,  whereby  every  "hereby  the 

,  ,  ,       ,  ,  ,  "ubjecU  may 

man   may  know,  what  goods  he  may  enjoy,  and  every  man 
what  actions  he  may  do,  without  being  molested  Jy,*^"^ 
by  any  of  his  fellow-subjects  ;  and  this  is  it  men  """pj",'"^" 
call  pronriety.  For  before  constitution  of  sovereign  >""■  iiymiite 
power,  as  hath  already  been  shown,  all  men  had  h 
right  to  all  things  ;  which  necessarily  causeth  war: 
and  therefore  this  propriety,  being  necessary  to 
peace,  and  depending  on  sovereign  power,  is  the  act 
of  that  power,  in  order  to  the  public  peace.     These 
rules  of  propriety,  or  meum  and  tuitm,  and  of  good, 
evil,  lawful,  and  unlawjul  in  the  actions  of  subjects, 
are  the  civil  laws ;  that  is  to  say,  the  laws  of  each 
commonwealth  in  particular ;  though  the  name  of 
civil  law  be  now  restrained  to  the  ancient  civil 
laws  of  the  city  of  Rome  ;  which  being  the  head  of 
;i  great  part  of  the  world,  her  laws  at  that  time 
"ere  in  these  parts  the  civil  law. 

Eighthly,  is  annexed  to  the  sovereignty,  the  right  ^- '''" '''""'"' 
iif  judicature  ;  that  is   to  say,  of  hearing  and  de- ngiii  of  judic»- 


either  civil,  or  natural;  or  concerning  fact.""'" 
l-'or  without  the  decision  of  controversies,  there  is 
no  protection  of  one  subject,  against  the  injuries  of 
another  ;  the  laws  concerning  meum  and  tunm  are 
in  vain ;  and  to  every  man  remaineth,  from  the 
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PART  II.  natural  and  necessary  appetite  of  his  own  conser- 
.  ^^'  .  vation,  the  right  of  protecting  himself  by  his  private 
strength,  which  is  the  condition  of  war,  and  con- 
trary to  the  end  for  which  every  commonwealth  i& 
instituted. 
^'m^  J^r  Ninthly,  is  annexed  to  the  sovereignty,  the  r^t 
and  peace,  as  of  making  War  and  peace  with  other  nations,  and 
besL  ^"  commonwealths ;  that  is  to  say,  of  judging  when  it 
is  for  the  public  good,  and  how  great  forces  are  to 
be  assembled,  armed,  and  paid  for  that  end ;  and 
to  levy  money  upon  the  subjects,  to  defray  the 
expenses  thereof.  For  the  power  by  which  the 
people  are  to  be  defended,  consisteth  in  their  armies; 
and  the  strength  of  an  army,  in  the  union  of 
their  strength  under  one  conmiand ;  which  com- 
mand the  sovereign  instituted,  therefore  hath; 
because  the  command  of  the  militia,  without  other 
institution,  maketh  him  that  hath  it  sovereign. 
And  therefore  whosoever  is  made  general  of  an 
army,  he  that  hath  the  sovereign  power  is  always 
generalissimo. 

10.  Aad  of         Tenthly,  is  annexed  to  the  sovereignty,  the  choos- 

choosing  all      .  /•      n  ii  •    •  ^  •  a.      ^  j 

eonnseiionandrng  of  ail  counscUors,  miuisters,  magistrates,  and 
Tf  SlITi  waJ!  officers,  both  m  peace,  and  war.  For  seeing  the 
sovereign  is  charged  with  the  end,  which  is  the 
common  peace  and  defence,  he  is  understood  to 
have  power  to  use  such  means,  as  he  shall  think 
most  fit  for  his  discharge. 

11.  And  of         Eleventhly,  to  the  sovereiffn  is  committed  the 

rewarding  and  *'  ,  ,  ^ 

puniahing,  and  powcr  of  rewarding  with  riches,  or  honour,  and 

that  (where  no     i«  •  i  •  . .  ^  i  •  •  • 

former  uw  hath  01  puuishing  With  corporal  or  pecumary  punish- 
mi^re  ^f  h)  ^^^^9  or  with  ignominy,  every  subject  according  to 
arbitrarily,      the  law  hc  hath  formerly  made ;  or  if  there  be  no 
law  made,  according  as  he  shall  judge  most  to  con- 
duce to  the  encouraging  of  men  to  serve  the  com- 
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^Jdi,  or  deterring  of  them  from  doing  dis-    part  n. 
to  the  same.  .    ^^    . 

y,  considering  what  value  men  are  naturally  12.  And  or 
•ct  upon  themselves ;  what  respect  they  look  ^^^"""^ 
la  odiers  ;  and  how  little  they  value  other 
"om  whence  continually  arise  amongst  them, 
on,  quarrels,  Actions,  and  at  last  war,  to 
troying  of  one  another,  and  diminution  of 
rength  against  a  common  enemy ;  it  is  ne- 
that  there  be  laws  of  honour,  and  a  pubUc 
the  worth  of  such  men  as  have  deserved,  or 
e  to  deserve  weB  of  the  commonwealth ;  and 
ere  be  force  in  the  hands  of  some  or  other, 
those  laws  in  execution.  But  it  hath  al- 
»een  shown,  that  not  only  the  whole  militia^ 
!es  of  the  commonwealth  ;  but  also  the  ju- 
e  of  all  controversies,  is  annexed  to  the 
gnty.  To  the  sovereign  therefore  it  be- 
I  also  to  give  titles  of  honour ;  and  to  appoint 
rder  of  place,  and  dignity,  each  man  shall 
md  what  signs  of  respect,  in  public  or  pri- 
3eting8,  they  shall  give  to  one  another, 
e  are  the  rights,  which  make  the  essence  of  These  nghti 

I...  .  ,  ,«  are  indivisible. 

5nty ;  and  which  are  the  marks,  whereby  a 
ay  discern  in  what  man,  or  assembly  of  men, 
ereign  power  is  placed,  and  resideth.  For 
re  incommunicable,  and  inseparable.  The 
to  coin  money ;  to  dispose  of  the  estate  and 
(  of  infant  heirs;  to  have  pra^emption  in 
s ;  and  all  other  statute  prerogatives,  may 
sferred  by  the  sovereign ;  and  yet  the  power 
;ect  his  subjects  be  retained.  But  if  he 
r  the  militia^  he  retains  the  judicature  in 
>r  want  of  execution  of  the  laws :  or  if  he 
way  the  power  of  raising  money ;  the  militia 


BT  n.  is  in  vain  ;  or  if  he  give  away  the  govermnent  of 
doctrines,  men  will  be  frighted  into  rebellion  with 
the  fear  of  spirits.  And  so  if  we  consider  any 
one  of  the  said  rig;hts,  we  shall  presently  see, 
that  the  holdiug  of  all  the  rest  will  produce  no 
effect,  in  the  conservation  of  peace  and  justice,  the 
end  for  which  all  commonwealths  are  institnted- 
And  this  division  is  it,  whereof  it  is  said,  a  king- 
dom divided  in  itself  cannot  stand:  for  onles 
this  division  precede,  division  into  opposite  armies 
can  never  hapjien.  If  there  had  not  first  been  au 
opinion  received  of  the  greatest  part  of  England, 
that  these  powers  were  divided  between  the  King, 
and  the  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
people  bad  never  been  divided  and  fallen  into  this 
civil  war ;  first  between  those  that  disagreed  in 
politics;  and  after  between  the  dissenters  about 
the  liberty  of  religion  :  which  have  so  instructed 
men  in  this  point  of  sovereign  right,  that  there  be 
few  now  in  England  that  do  not  see,  that  these 
rights  are  inseparable,  and  will  be  so  generally 
acknowledged  at  the  next  return  of  peace ;  and  so 
continue,  till  their  miseries  are  forgotten ;  and  no 
longer,  except  the  vulgar  be  better  taught  thaB' 
they  have  hitherto  been. 
And  can  by  And  bccausc  they  are  essential  and  inseparable 
»»ay"1ri(h""  rights,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  in  whatsoevff 
dno^of'the'ifr  ^^rds  any  of  them  seem  to  be  granted  away,  yet  if 
-creinn  pDKer.  the  sovcreign  power  itself  be  not  iu  direct  tmw 
renounced,  and  the  name  of  sovereign  no  more 
given  by  the  grantees  to  liira  that  grants  them,  the 
grant  is  void  :  for  when  he  has  granted  all  he  c»8. 
if  we  grant  back  the  sovereignty,  all  is  restored, » 
inseparably  annexed  theremito. 

This  great  authority  being  indivisible,  and  in- 
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separably  annexed  to  the  sovereignty,  there  is  little   part  ii. 

ground  for  the  opinion  of  them,  that  say  of  sove-   .    ^f-    . 

reign  kings,  though  they  be  singulis  major es,  of  The  power  and 

-  i»^i*"i_-^^  honour  of  sub- 

greater  power  than  every  one  of  theur  subjects,  yet  jecti  Tuusheth 

they  be  wUversis  minores,  of  less  power  than  them  JJ  *^ac"p5^ 
all  together.  For  if  by  all  together,  they  mean  not  «>^««gn- 
the  collective  body  as  one  person,  then  all  together, 
and  every  one,  signify  the  same ;  and  the  speech 
is  absurd.  But  if  by  all  together,  they  understand 
them  as  one  person,  which  person  the  sovereign 
bears,  then  the  power  of  all  together,  is  the  same 
with  the  sovereign's  power ;  and  so  again  the  speech 
is  absurd :  which  absurdity  they  see  well  enough, 
when  the  sovereignty  is  in  an  assembly  of  the 
people ;  but  in  a  monarch  they  see  it  not ;  and 
yet  the  power  of  sovereignty  is  the  same  in  whom- 
soever it  be  placed. 

And  as  the  power,  so  also  the  honour  of  the 
sovereign,  ought  to  be  greater,  than  that  of  any, 
or  all  the  subjects.  For  in  the  sovereignty  is  the 
fountain  of  honour.  The  dignities  of  lord,  earl, 
duke,  and  prince  are  his  creatures.  As  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  master,  the  servants  are  equal,  and 
without  any  honour  at  all ;  so  are  the  subjects,  in 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  And  though  they 
shine  some  more,  some  less,  when  they  are  out  of 
his  sight ;  yet  in  his  presence,  they  shine  no  more 
than  the  stars  in  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

But  a  man  may  here  object,  that  the  condition  of  Sovereign 

...  •  11  i_    •  i_  •  ^     powernol«) 

subjects  IS  very  miserable  ;  as  being  obnoxious  to  hurtfoi  »  the 
the  lusts,  and  other  irregular  passions  of  him,  or  u*e°^hurt  ^ 
them  that  have  so  unlimited  a  power  in  their  hands.  ^^esMJarT* 
And  commonly  they  that  live  under  a  monarch,  from  not  sub- 

1-1-1^1         /•  1  11  11-        mitting  readily 

think  it  the  fault  of  monarchy ;  and  they  that  live  to  a  lesa. 
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PART  II.   under  the  government  of  democracy,  or  other  sove- 

^    \^'    .    reign  assembly,  attribute  all  the  inconvenience  to 

*>^^«"»8n       that  form  of  commonwealth ;  whereas  the  power  in 

Sower  not  •<>  ,^  n  t 

urtfui  M  the  all  forms,  if  they  be  perfect  enough  to  protect  them, 

thT  hart'  pro-  is  the  samc :  not  considering  that  the  state  of  man 
gwtesf^'  wi  ^^^  never  be  without  some  incommodity  or  other ; 
mitti  °*?  Im^  ^^^  ^^^*  *^®  greatest,  that  in  any  form  of  govern- 
to  &  lest.  ment  can  possibly  happen  to  tlie  people  in  general, 
is  scarce  sensible,  in  respect  of  the  miseries,  and 
horrible  calamities,  that  accompany  a  civil  war, 
or  that  dissolute  condition  of  masterless  men,  with- 
out subjection  to  laws,  and  a  coercive  power  to  tie 
their  hands  from  rapine  and  revenge:  nor  con- 
sidering that  the  greatest  pressure  of  sovereign 
governors,  proceedeth  not  from  any  delight,  c»r 
profit  they  can  expect  in  the  damage  or  weakening 
of  their  subjects,  in  whose  vigour,  cpnsisteth  their 
own  strength  and  glory  ;  but  in  the  restiveness  of 
themselves,  that  unwillingly  contributing  to  their 
own  defence,  make  it  necessary  for  their  governors 
to  draw  from  them  what  they  can  in  time  of  peace, 
that  they  may  have  means  on  any  emergent  occa- 
sion, or  sudden  need,  to  resist,  or  take  advantage 
on  their  enemies.  For  all  men  are  by  nature  pro- 
vided of  notable  multiplying  glasses,  that  is  their 
passions  and  self-love,  through  which,  every  little 
pajrment  appearetb  a  great  grievance  ;  but  are  des- 
titute of  those  prospective  glasses,  namely  moral 
and  civil  science,  to  see  afar  off  the  miseries  that 
hang  over  them,  and  cannot  without  such  payments 
be  avoided. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OP  THE  SBVBRAL  KINDS  OF  COMMONWEALTH  BY 
INSTITUTION,  AND  OF  SUCCESSION  TO  THE 

SOVEBBIGN  POWEB. 

The  difference  of  commonwealths,  consisteth  in  the  part  ii. 
difference  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  person  represen-  .  'f  •  . 
tative  of  all  and  every  one  of  the  multitude.    And  Tbedifiemit 

■  -V  • - •       .^i     _   •  forms  of  com- 

because  the  sovereignty  is  either  m  one  man,  or  monweaitha 
in  an  assembly  of  more  than  one ;  and  into  that  ^"^  ^^' 
assembly  either  every  man  hath  right  to  enter,  or 
not  every  one,  but  certain  men  distinguished  from 
the  rest ;  it  is  manifest,  there  can  be  but  three 
kinds  of  commonwealth.  For  the  representative 
must  needs  be  one  man,  or  more :  and  if  more,  then 
it  is  the  assembly  of  all,  or  but  of  a  part.  When 
the  representative  is  one  man,  then  is  the  com- 
monw^th  a  monabchy  :  when  an  assembly  of  all 
that  will  come  together,  then  it  is  a  democbacy, 
or  popular  commonwealth  :  when  an  assembly  of  a 
a  part  only,  then  it  is  called  an  abistocbacy. 
Other  kind  of  commonwealth  there  can  be  none : 
for  either  one,  or  more,  or  all,  must  have  the  sove- 
reign power,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  indivisible, 
entire. 

There  be  other  names  of  government,  in  the  Tyranny  and 
histories,  and  books  of  policy;  as  tyranny^  and  oli-  diffemuMmw 
garchy:  but  they  are  not  the  names  of  other  forms  .nd  wiito^^ 
of  government,  but  of  the  same  forms  misliked. 
For  they  that  are  discontented  under  monarchy, 
call  it  tyranny;  and  they  that  are  displeased  with 
aristocracy,  call  it  oligarchy:  so  also,  they  which 


find  themselves  grieved  under  a  democracy,  call  it 
anarchy,  which  signifies  want  of  government ;  oud 
yet  I  think  no  man  believes,  that  want  of  govern- 
ment, is  any  new  kind  of  government :  nor  by  the 
same  reason  ought  they  to  believe,  that  the  govern- 
ment is  of  one  kind,  when  they  like  it,  and  another, 
when  they  misUke  it,  or  are  oppressed  by  the 
governors. 

It  is  manifest,  that  men  who  are  in  absolute 
liberty,  may,  if  they  please,  give  authority  to  one 
man.  to  represent  them  every  one ;  as  well  as  g^ve 
such  authority  to  any  assembly  of  men  whatsoever; 
and  consequently  may  subject  themselves,  if  they 
think  good,  to  a  monarch,  as  absolutely,  as  to  any 
other  represeutative.  Therefore,  where  there  is 
already  erected  a  sovereign  power,  there  can  be  no 
other  represeutative  of  the  same  people,  but  only 
to  certain  particular  ends,  by  the  sovereign  liniited. 
For  that  were  to  erect  two  sovereigns  ;  and  every 
man  to  have  his  person  represented  by  two  actors, 
that  by  opposing  one  another,  must  needs  (Uvide 
that  power,  which,  if  men  wUl  live  in  peace,  is  in* 
divisible ;  and  thereby  reduce  the  multitude  into 
the  condition  of  war,  contrary  to  the  end  for  which 
all  sovereignty  is  instituted.  And  therefore  as  it  is 
absurd,  to  think  that  a  sovereign  assembly,  inviting 
the  people  of  their  dominion,  to  scud  up  their 
deputies,  with  power  to  make  known  their  advice, 
or  desires,  should  therefore  hold  such  deputies, 
rather  than  themselves,  for  the  absolute  represen- 
tatives of  the  people :  so  it  is  absurd  also,  to  thinks 
the  same  in  a  monarchy.  And  I  know  not  how 
this  so  manifest  a  truth,  should  of  late  be  so  little 
obsen-ed;  that  in  a  monarchy,  he  that  had  the 
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sovereignty  from  a  descent  of  six  hundred  years,  rAwfl 
was  alone  called  sovereign,  had  the  title  of  Majesty 
from  every  one  of  his  subjects,  and  was  unquestion- 
ably taken  by  them  for  their  king,  was  notwith- 
standing never  considered  as  their  representative ; 
the  name  without  contradiction  passing  for  the 
title  of  those  men,  which  at  his  command  were 
sent  up  by  the  people  to  carry  their  petitions,  and 
give  liim.  if  he  permitted  it,  their  advice.  Wliich 
may  serve  as  an  admonition,  for  those  that  are  the 
true,  and  absolute  representative  of  a  people,  to 
instruct  men  in  the  nature  of  that  office,  and  to 
take  heed  how  they  admit  of  any  other  general 
representation  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever,  if 
they  mean  to  discharge  the  trust  committed  to 
them. 

The  difference  between  these  three  kinds  of'^f"JJ^J^™ 
commonwealth,  consisteth  not  in  the  difference  of  "iih  sovereign 
power;  but  in  the  difference  of  convenience,  or"" 
aptitude  to  produce  the  peace,  and  security  of  the 
people  :  for  which  end  they  were  instituted.  And 
to  compare  monarchy  with  the  other  two,  we  may 
observe ;  first,  that  whosoever  beareth  the  person 
of  the  people,  or  is  one  of  that  assembly  that  bears 
it,  beareth  also  his  own  natural  person.  And 
though  he  be  careful  in  his  politic  person  to  pro- 
cure the  common  interest ;  yet  he  is  more,  or  no 
less  carefiil  to  procure  the  private  good  of  himself, 
his  family,  kindred  and  friends ;  and  for  the  most 
part,  if  the  public  interest  chance  to  cross  the  pri- 
vate, he  jirefers  the  private :  for  the  passions  of 
men,  are  commonly  more  potent  than  their  reason. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  where  the  public  and 

hrate  interest  are  most  closely  united,  there  is 
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BItart  II.    the  public  most  advanced.    Now  in  monarchy,  tbr 

.•     ■    private  interest  is  the  same  with  the  pubUc.     The 

coinpflrisoQ     riches,  power,  and  honour  of  a  monarch  arise  only 

reign  from  the  riches,  strength  and  reputation  of  his 

For  no  kinp  can  be  rich,  nor  glorious. 

nor  secure,   whose  subjects  are  either  poor,  or 

contemptible,  or  too  weak  through  want  or  disseo- 

tion,  to  maintain    a  war   against  their  enemies: 

whereas  in  a  democracy,  or  aristocracy,  the  public 

prosperity  confers  not  so   much   to  the  private 

fortune  of  one  that  is   corrupt,  or  ambitious,  as 

doth  many  times  a  perfidious  advice,  a  treacherous 

action,  or  a  civil  war. 

Secondly,  that  a  monarch  receiveth  counsd  of 
whom,  when,  and  where  he  pleaseth;  and  conafr 
quently  may  hear  the  opinion  of  men  versed  in  the 
matter  about  which  he  deliberates,  of  what  rank 
or  quality  soever,  and  as  long  before  the  time  rd 
action,  and  with  as  much  secrecy,  as  he  will.  Bat 
when  a  sovereign  assembly  has  need  of  coimad, 
none  are  admitted  but  such  as  have  a  right  thereto 
from  the  beginning ;  which  for  the  most  part  are 
of  those  who  have  been  versed  more  in  the  acqai- 
Bition  of  wealth  than  of  knowledge ;  and  are  to 
give  their  advice  in  long  discourses,  which  may, 
and  do  commonly  excite  men  to  action,  but  not 
govern  them  in  it.  For  the  understan(/hiff  is  by 
the  flame  of  the  passions,  never  enlightened,  hut 
dazzled.  Nor  is  there  any  place,  or  time,  wherein 
an  assembly  can  receive  counsel  with  secrecy,  be- 
cause of  their  own  multitude. 

Thirdly,  that  the  resolutious  of  a  monarch,  aw 
subject  to  no  other  inconstancy,  than  that  of  humas 
nature  ;  but  in  assemblies,  besides  that  of  nature, 


there  ariseth  an   hicoustancy    from   the  number,    pabt  li. 
For  the  absence  of  a  few,  that  would  have  tlie  reso-        '*■ 
lution  ouce  takeu,  continue  finiu  which  may  happen  Comjunion 
by  secunty,  uegugence,  or  private  impediments,  or  «iih  tn*wAm 
the  diligent  appearance  of  a  few  of  the  contrary" 
opinion,   undoes    to-day,   all  that  was  concluded 
yesterday. 

Fourthly,  tliat  a  monarch  cannot  disagree  with 
himself,  out  of  envy,  or  interest ;  but  an  assembly 
may  ;  and  that  to  such  a  height,  as  may  produce  a 
civil  war. 

Fifthly,  that  in  monarchy  there  is  this  inconve- 
nience ;  that  any  subject,  by  the  power  of  one  man, 
for  the  enriching  of  a  favourite  or  flatterer,  may  be 
deprived  of  all  he  possesseth ;  which  I  confess  is  a 
great  and  inevitable  inconvenience.  But  the  same 
may  as  well  happen,  where  the  sovereign  power  is 
in  an  assembly :  for  their  power  is  the  same ;  and 
they  are  as  subject  to  evil  counsel,  and  to  be 
SPihiced  by  orators,  as  a  monarch  by  flatterers ; 
and  becoming  one  another's  flatterers,  serve  one 
another's  covetousness  and  ambition  by  turns. 
And  whereas  the  favourites  of  monarchs,  are  few, 
and  they  have  none  else  to  advance  but  their  own 
kindred ;  the  favourites  of  an  assembly,  are  mmiy  ; 
and  the  kindred  inu(^h  more  numerous,  than  of  any 
mnnarch.  liesides,  tliere  is  no  favourite  of  a  mo- 
narch, which  cannot  as  well  succour  his  friends,  as 
hart  his  enemies :  but  orators,  that  is  to  say, 
favourites  of  sovereign  assemblies,  though  they 
have  |2jeat  power  to  hurt,  have  little  to  save.  For 
to  accuse,  requires  less  eloquence,  such  is  man's 
nature,  than  to  excuse;  and  condemnation,  than 
.ib.'iolution  more  resembles  justice. 
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PART  II.       Sixthly,  that  it  is  an  inconvenience  in  monarchy, 

_l^    that  the  sovereignty  may  descend  upon  an  infent, 

Comparison     OF  One  that  cannot  discern  between  good  and  evil : 

wi£  m'^fJ^  and  consisteth  in  this,  that  the  nse  of  his  power, 

aMembiica.      jj^xj^i  be  in  the  hand  of  another  man,  or  of  some 

assembly  of  men,  which  are  to  govern  by  his  right, 
and  in  his  name ;  as  curators,  and  protectors  of  his 
person,  and  authority.  But  to  say  there  is  incon- 
venience, in  putting  the  use  of  the  sovereign  power, 
into  the  hand  of  a  man,  or  an  assembly  of  men ;  is 
to  say  that  all  government  is  more  inconvenient, 
than  confusion,  and  civil  war.  And  therefore  all 
the  danger  that  can  be  pretended,  must  arise  from 
the  contention  of  those,  that  for  an  office  of  so 
great  honour,  and  profit,  may  become  competitors. 
To  make  it  appear,  that  this  inconvenience,  pro- 
ceedeth  not  from  that  form  of  government  we  call 
monarchy,  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  precedent 
monarch  hath  appointed  who  shall  have  die  tuition 
of  his  infant  successor,  either  expressly  by  testa- 
ment, or  tacitly,  by  not  controlling  the  custom  in 
that  case  received :  and  then  such  inconvenience, 
if  it  happen,  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  monar- 
chy, but  to  the  ambition,  and  injustice  of  the  sub- 
jects ;  which  in  all  kinds  of  government,  where  the 
people  are  not  well  instructed  in  their  duty,  and  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  is  the  same.  Or  else  the  pre- 
cedent monarch  hath  not  at  all  taken  order  for  such 
tuition ;  and  then  the  law  of  nature  hath  provided 
this  sufficient  rule,  that  the  tuition  shall  be  in  him, 
that  hath  by  nature  most  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  infant,  and  to  whom 
least  benefit  can  accrue  by  his  death,  or  diminution. 
For  seeing  every  man  by  nature  seeketh  his  own 
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benefit,  and  promotion  ;  to  put  an  infant  into  the 
power  of  those,  that  can  promote  tliemselves  by 
his  destniction,  or  damage,  Is  not  tuition,  but  c 
treachery.  So  that  sufficient  provision  being  taken,  ^; 
against  all  just  quarrel,  about  the  government  un-  " 
der  a  child,  if  any  contention  arise  to  the  distxu-b- 
ance  of  the  publio  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  form  of  monarchy,  but  to  the  ambition  of 
subjects,  and  ignorance  of  their  duty.  On  the 
other  side,  there  is  no  great  commonwealth,  the 
sovereignty  whereof  is  in  a  great  assembly,  which 
is  not,  as  to  consultations  of  pe^ice,  and  war,  and 
making  of  laws,  in  the  same  condition,  as  if  the 
government  were  in  a  child.  For  as  a  child  wants 
the  judgment  to  dissent  from  counsel  given  him, 
and  is  thereby  necessitated  to  take  the  advice  of 
them,  or  him,  to  whom  he  is  committed :  so  an 
assembly  wanteth  the  liberty,  to  dissent  from  the 
counsel  of  the  major  part,  be  it  good,  or  bad.  And 
as  a  child  has  need  of  a  tutor,  or  protector,  to  pre- 
serve his  person  and  authority  :  so  also,  in  great 
commonwealths,  the  sovereign  assembly,  in  all 
great  dangers  and  troubles,  have  need  of  custodes 
libertatis ;  that  is  of  dictators,  or  protectors  of 
their  authority  ;  which  are  as  much  as  temporary 
monarchs,  to  whom  for  a  time,  they  may  commit 
the  entire  exercise  of  their  power;  and  have,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  beep  oftener  deprived  thereof, 
than  infant  kings,  by  their  protectors,  regents,  or 
any  other  tutors. 

Though  the  kinds  of  so^'ereignty  be,  as  I  have 

now  shown,  but  three ;  that  is  to  say,  monarchy, 

where  one  man  has  it ;  or  deTnocracy,  where  the 

general  assembly  of  subjects  hath  it ;  or  aristocracy, 

VOL.  in.  N 
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PART  11.   where  it  is  in  an  assembly  of  certain  persons  nomi- 
^^'       nated^  or  otherwise  distinguished  from  the  rest: 
Definition      yct  he  that  shall  consider  the  particular  common- 
tnd"oih«^^'  wealths  that  have  been,  and  are  m  the  world,  wiB 
forms.  jjQt  perhaps  easily  reduce  them  to  three,  and  may 

thereby  be  inclined  to  think  there  be  other  forms, 
arising  from  these  mingled  together.  As  for  exam- 
ple, elective  kingdoms;  where  kings  have  the 
sovereign  power  put  into  their  hands  for  a  time ; 
or  kingdoms,  wherein  the  king  hath  a  power 
limited :  which  governments,  are  nevertheless  by 
most  writers  called  monarchy.  Likewise  if  a  popu« 
lar,  or  aristocratical  commonwealth,  subdue  an 
enemy's  country,  and  govern  the  same,  by  a  presi- 
dent, procurator,  or  other  magistrate;  this  may 
seem  perhaps  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  democrati- 
cal,  or  aristocratical  government.  But  it  is  not  so. 
For  elective  kings,  arie  not  sovereigns,  but  minis- 
ters of  the  sovereign  ;  nor  limited  kings,  sovereigns, 
but  ministers  of  them  that  have  the  soverdgn 
power :  nor  are  those  provinces  which  are  in  sub- 
jection to  a  democracy,  or  aristrocracy  of  another 
commonwealth,  democratically  or  aristocratically 
governed,  but  monarchically. 

And  first,  concerning  an  elective  king,  whose 
power  is  limited  to  his  life,  as  it  is  in  many  places 
of  Christendom  at  this  day ;  or  to  certain  years  or 
months,  as  the  dictator's  power  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans ;  if  he  have  right  to  appoint  his  successor,  he 
is  no  more  elective  but  hereditary.  But  if  he  have 
no  power  to  elect  his  successor,  then  there  is  some 
other  man,  or  assembly  known,  which  after  his  de- 
cease may  elect  anew,  or  else  the  commonwealth 
dieth,  and  dissolveth  with  him,  and  retumeth  to 
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ondition  of  war.     K  it  be  known  who  have   part  ii. 

ower  to  give  the  sovereignty  after  his  death,    .    'f-    . 

known  also  that  the  sovereignty  was  in  them  Dcfinitioo  or 

e:  for  none  have  right  to  give  that  which  """^^'*  *^ 

have  not  right  to  possess,  and  keep  to  them- 

3,  if  they  think  good.    But  if  there  be  none 

can  give  the  sovereignty,  after  the  decease  of 

hat  was  first  elected ;  dien  has  he  power,  nay 

obliged  by  the  law  of  nature,  to  provide,  by 

lishii^  his  successor,  to  keep  those  that  had 

3d  him  with  the  government,  from  relapsing 

the  miserable  condition  of  civil  war.    And 

^quently  he  was,  when  elected,  a  sovereign 

ute. 

[x>ndly,  that  king  whose  power  is  limited,  is 

uperior  to  him,  or  them  that  have  the  power 

nit  it;  and  he  that  is  not  superior,  is  not 

tne ;  that  is  to  say  not  sovereign.    The  sove- 

ty  therefore  was  always  in  that  assembly  which 

he  right  to  limit  him ;  and  by  consequence 

;ovemment  not  monarchy,  but  either  demo- 

,  or  aristocracy ;  as  of  old  time  in  Sparta ; 

e  the  kings  had  a  privilege  to    lead    their 

» ;  but  the  sovereignty  was  in  the  Ephori. 

irdly,  whereas  heretofore  the  Roman  people 

■ned  the  land  of  Judea,  for  example,  by  a  pre- 

t ;  yet  was  not  Judea  therefore  a  democracy ; 

ise  they  were  not  governed  by  any  assembly, 

the  which,  any  of  them,  had  right  to  enter ; 

an  aristocracy;  because  they  were  not  go- 

id  by   any  assembly,  into  which,   any  man 

I  enter  by  their  election :    but   they  were 

Tied  by  one  person,  which,  though  as  to  the 

le  of  Rome,  was  an  assembly  of  the  people,  or 

N  2 
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PART  II.  democracy ;  yet  as  to  the  people  of  Jndea, which  had 
,  ^f-  _ .  no  right  at  all  of  participating  in  the  goyemment, 
was  a  monarch.  For  though  where  the  people  are 
governed  by  an  assembly,  chosen  by  themselves 
out  of  their  own  number,  the  government  is  called 
a  democracy,  or  aristocracy ;  yet  when  they  are 
governed  by  an  assembly,  not  of  their  own  choosk 
ing,  it  is  a  monarchy ;  not  of  one  man,  over  ano- 
ther man ;  but  of  one  people,  over  another  people. 
Of  the  right  of  Qf  ^U  thcsc  foHus  of  ffovcmment,  the  matter 
being  mortal,  so  that  not  only  monarchs^  but  also 
whole  assemblies  die,  it  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  peace  of  men,  that  as  there  was 
order  taken  for  an  artificial  man,  so  there  be  order 
also  taken,  for  an  artificial  eternity  of  life ;  without 
which,  men  that  are  governed  by  an  assembly, 
should  return  into  the  condition  of  war  in  every 
age ;  and  they  that  are  governed  by  one  man,  as 
soon  as  their  governor  dieth.  This  artificial  eter- 
nity, is  that  which  men  call  the  right  of  succesnan. 
There  is  no  perfect  form  of  government,  where 
the  disposing  of  the  succession  is  not  in  the  pre* 
sent  sovereign.  For  if  it  be  in  any  other  particular 
man,  or  private  assembly,  it  is  in  a  person  subject, 
and  may  be  assumed  by  the  sovereign  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  and  consequently  the  right  is  in  himself. 
And  if  it  be  in  no  particular  man,  but  left  to  a  new 
choice ;  then  is  the  commonwealth  dissolved ;  and 
the  right  is  in  him  that  can  get  it ;  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  them  that  did  institute  the  com- 
monwealth, for  their  perpetual,  and  not  temporary 
security. 

In  a  democracy,  the  whole  assembly  cannot  fail, 
unless  the  multitude  that  are  to  be  governed  fail* 
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\nd  therefore  questions  of  the  right  of  succession, 
tiave  iu  that  form  of  government  no  place  at  all. 

In  ail  aristocracy,  when  any  of  the  assembly 
iieth,  the  election  of  another  into  his  room  belong- 
sth  to  the  assembly,  as  the  sovereign,  to  whom 
belongeth  the  choosing  of  all  counsellors  and 
afficers.  For  that  which  the  representative  doth, 
Fis  actor,  every  one  of  the  subjects  doth,  as  author. 
And  though  the  sovereign  assembly  may  give 
power  to  others,  to  elect  new  men,  for  supply  of 
their  court ;  yet  it  is  still  by  their  authority,  that 
the  election  is  made ;  and  by  the  same  it  may, 
ivhen  the  public  shall  require  it,  be  recalled. 

The  greatest  difficulty  about  the  right  of  succes-F 
iion,  is  in  monarchy :  and  the  difficulty  ariseth  rf, 
from  this,  that  at  first  sight,  it  is  not  manifest  who  .l 
is  to  appoint  the  successor ;  nor  many  times,  who 
it  is  whom  he  hath  appointed.  For  in  both  these 
cases,  there  is  required  a  more  exact  ratiocination, 
than  every  man  is  accustomed  to  use.  As  to  the 
qaestion,  who  shall  appoint  the  successor,  of  a 
monarch  that  hath  the  sovereign  authority  ;  that  is 
to  say,  who  shall  determine  of  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance, (for  elective  kings  and  princes  have  not  the 
sovereign  power  in  propriety,  but  in  use  only),  we 
are  to  consider,  that  either  he  that  Is  in  possession, 
has  right  to  dispose  of  the  succession,  or  else  that 
right  is  again  in  the  dissolved  multitude.  For  the 
death  of  him  that  hath  the  sovereign  power  iu  pro- 
priety, leaves  the  multitude  without  any  sovereign 
at  all ;  that  is,  without  any  representative  in  whom 
they  should  be  united,  and  be  capable  of  doing  any 
B  action  at  all :  and  therefore  they  are  incapable 
dectioii  of  any  new  monarch  ;  every  man  havuig 
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equal  right  to  submit  hhnself  to  sach  as  be  thinki 
best  able  to  protect  him ;  or  if  he  can,  protect 
himself  by  his  own  sword ;  which  is  a  return  to 
confusion,  and  to  the  condition  of  a  war  of  every 
man  against  every  man,  contrary  to  the  end  for 
which  monarchy  had  its  first  institution.  There- 
fore it  is  manifest,  that  by  the  institution  of  mo- 
narchy, the  disposing  of  the  successor,  is  always 
left  to  tbe  judgment  and  wilt  of  the  present 
possessor. 

And  for  the  question,  which  may  arise  some- 
times, who  it  is  that  the  monarcb  in  possession, 
hath  designed  to  the  succession  and  inheritance  (rf 
his  power  ;  it  is  determined  by  his  express  words, 
and  testament ;  or  by  other  tacit  signs  sufficient. 

By  express  words,  or  testament,  when  it  is 
declared  by  him  in  his  lifetime,  viva  voce,  or  by  wri- 
ting ;  as  the  first  emperors  of  Rome  declared  who 
should  be  their  heirs.  For  the  word  heir  does  not 
of  itself  imply  the  children,  or  nearest  kindred  rf 
a  man  ;  but  whomsoever  a  man  shall  any  way  de* 
clare,  he  would  have  to  succeed  him  in  bis  estate. 
If  therefore  a  monarch  declare  expressly,  that  such 
a  man  shall  be  his  heir,  either  by  word  or  writing, 
then  is  that  man  immediately  after  the  decease  of 
his  predecessor,  invested  in  the  right  of  beii^ 
monarch. 

But  where  testament,  and  express  words  are 
wanting,  other  natural  signs  of  the  wJU  are  to  be 
followed  :  whereof  the  one  is  custom.  And  there- 
fore where  the  custom  is,  that  the  next  of  kindred 
absolutely  succeedeth,  there  also  the  next  of  kin- 
dred hath  right  to  the  succession  ;  for  that,  if  tfae 
will  of  him  that  was  in  possession  had  been  other- 
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iy  be  might  easily  have  declared  the  same  in  htg 
■time.  And  likewise  where  the  custom  is,  that 
next  of  the  male  kindred  succeedeth,  there 
I  the  right  of  succession  is  in  the  next  of  the 
ed  male,  for  the  same  reason.  And  so  it  is 
le  custom  were  to  advance  the  female.  For 
tsoever  custom  a  man  may  by  a  word  control, 
does  not,  it  is  a  natural  sign  he  would  have 
.  custom  stand. 

ut  where  neither  custom,  nor  testament  hath  O'.  •■: 
:eded,  there  it  is  to  be  understood,  first,  that  a(irn»tu«'i 

"ch's  will  is,  that  the  government  remain 
narchical ;  because  he  hath  approved  that 
femment  in  himself.  Secondly,  that  a  child  of 
own,  male,  or  female,  be  preferred  before  any 
rer ;  because  men  are  presumed  to  be  more  in- 
by  nature,  to  advance  their  own  children, 
D  the  children  of  other  men  ;  and  of  their  own, 
ber  a  male  than  a  female ;  because  men,  are 
orally  fitter  than  women,  for  actions  of  labour 
I  danger.  Thirdly,  where  his  own  issue  faileth, 
ler  a  brother  than  a  stranger ;  and  so  still  the 
rer  in  blood,  rather  than  the  more  remote  ;  be- 
»e  it  is  always  presumed  that  the  nearer  of  kin, 
lie  nearer  in  affection ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
D  receives  always,  by  reflection,  the  most  honour 
D  the  greatness  of  his  nearest  kindred. 
3at  if  it  be  lawfd  for  a  monarch  to  dispose  of  To  <ii«p«e  of 

,  ,        »  "^  Ihe  luccHnon, 

succession  by  words  oi  contract,  or  testament,  thongh  u  » 
n  may  perhaps  object  a  g^eat  inconvenience :  n|,°[fo"J^"[  " 
he  may  sell,  or  give  his  right  of  governing  to  a  ""'""' 

T ;  which,  because  strangers,  that  is,  men 
used  to  live  imder  the  same  government,  nor 
ing  the  same  language,  do  commonly  under- 
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value  one  another,  may  turn  to  the  oppression  of 
his  subjects ;  which  is  indeed  a  great  inconveni- 
ence :  but  it  proceedeth  not  necessarily  from  the 
subjection  to  a  stranger's  government,  but  from  tlie 
'' unskilfuhiess  of  the  governors,  ignorant  of  the 
true  rules  of  politics.  And  therefore  the  Romans 
when  they  had  subdued  many  nations,  to  make 
their  government  digestible,  were  wont  to  take 
away  that  grievance,  as  much  as  they  tbou^t 
necessary,  by  giving  sometimes  to  whole  nadons, 
and  sometimes  to  principal  men  of  every  nation 
they  conquered,  not  only  the  privileges,  but  alao 
the  name  of  Romans ;  and  took  many  of  them  into 
the  senate,  and  offices  of  charge,  even  in  the  Ro- 
man city.  And  this  was  it  our  most  wise  king, 
king  James,  aimed  at,  in  endeavouring  the  unicffl 
of  his  two  realms  of  England  and  Scotland.  WhicA 
if  he  could  have  obtained,  had  in  all  likelihood 
prevented  the  civil  wars,  which  make  both  those 
kingdoms,  at  this  present,  miserable.  It  is  not 
therefore  any  injury  to  the  people,  for  a  monarch 
to  dispose  of  the  succession  by  will ;  though  by  the 
fault  of  many  princes,  it  hath  been  sometimM 
found  inconvenient.  Of  the  lawfidness  of  it,  this 
also  is  an  argument,  that  whatsoever  inconvenience 
can  arrive  by  giving  a  kingdom  to  a  stranger,  may 
arrive  also  by  so  marrying  with  strangers,  as  the 
right  of  succession  may  descend  upon  them 
this  by  all  men  is  accounted  lawful. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  DOMINION  PATERNAL^  AND  DESPOTICAL. 

A  COMMONWEALTH  hy  ocquMition,  is  that,  where   part  ii. 
the  sovereign  power  is  acquired  by  force ;  and  it   .    ^^'   . 
is  acquired  by  force,  when  men  singly,  or  many  ^^""®"* 
together  by  plurality  of  voices,  for  fear  of  death,  acqnisitioD. 
IV  bonds,  do  authorize  all  the  actions  of  that  man, 
or  assembly,  that  hath  their  lives  and  liberty  in  his 
power. 

And  this  kind  of  dominion,  or  sovereignty,  wherein  differ. 
diifereth  from  sovereignty  by  institution,  only  in  Commonwealth 
this,  that  men  who  choose  their  sovereign,  do  it  for  ^^  '^^^^^^^ 
feaJT  of  one  another,  and  not  of  him  whom  they  in- 
stitute :  but  in  this  case,  they  subject  themselves, 
to  him  they  are  afraid  of.  In  both  cases  they  do 
it  for  fear:  which  is  to  be  noted  by  them,  that 
hold  all  such  covenants,  as  proceed  from  fear  of 
death  or  violence,  void :  which  if  it  were  true,  no 
man,  in  any  kind  of  commonwealth,  could  be 
obUged  to  obedience.  It  is  true,  that  in  a  common- 
wealth once  instituted,  or  acquired,  promises  pro* 
eeeding  from  fear  of  death  or  violence,  are  no 
covenants,  nor  obliging,  when  the  thing  promised 
is  contrary  to  the  laws ;  but  the  reason  is  not,  be- 
cause it  was  made  upon  fear,  but  because  he  that 
promiseth,  hath  no  right  in  the  thing  promised. 
Also,  when  he  may  lawfrdly  perform,  and  doth  not, 
it  is  not  the  invalidity  of  the  covenant,  that  absol- 
veth  him,  but  the  sentence  of  the  sovereign.  Other- 
wise, whensoever  a  man  lawfully  promiseth,  he  un- 
lawfully breaketh  :  but  when  the  sovereign,  who  is 
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,  tbe  actor,  acquittetli  him,  then  he  is  acquitted 
him  that  extorted  the  promise,  as  by  the  author  of 
such  absolution. 
r  But  the  rights,  and  consequences  of  sovereignty, 
.  are  the  same  in  both.  His  power  cannot,  withonl 
his  consent,  be  transferred  to  another :  he 
forfeit  it :  he  cannot  be  accused  by  any  of  his  sub- 
jects, of  injury  :  he  cannot  be  punished  by  them: 
he  is  judge  of  what  is  necessary  for  peace ;  and 
judge  of  doctrines  :  he  is  sole  legislator  :  and  su- 
preme  judge  of  controversies  ;  and  of  the  times, 
and  occasions  of  war,  and  peace  :  to  him  it  belonS' 
eth  to  choose  magistrates,  counsellors,  commami- 
ers,  and  all  other  officers,  and  ministers ;  and  Eft 
determine  of  rewards,  and  punishments,  honour, 
and  order.  The  reasons  whereof,  are  the  same 
which  are  alleged  in  the  precedent  chapter,  for 
the  same  rights,  and  consequences  of  sovereignty 
by  institution. 

Dominion  is  acquired  two  ways ;  by  generation, 
and  by  conquest.  The  right  of  dominion  by  gene- 
ration, is  that,  which  the  parent  hath  over  hii 
children  ;  and  is  called  paternal.  And  is  not » 
derived  from  the  generation,  as  if  therefore  tl» 
parent  had  dominion  over  his  child  because  h* 
begat  him  ;  but  from  the  child's  consent,  either 
express,  or  by  other  sufficient  arguments  declared. 
For  as  to  the  generation,  God  hath  ordained  to 
,a  helper  ;  and  there  be  always  two  that  are  equallf 
parents :  the  dominion  therefore  over  the  child, 
should  belong  equally  to  both ;  and  he  be  equallf 
subject  to  both,  which  is  impossible  ;  for  no 
can  obey  two  masters.  And  whereas  some  hate 
attributed  the  dominion  to  the  man  only,  as  being 
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of  the  more  excellent  sex ;  they  nusreckon  in  it.   part  ii. 
For  there  is  not  ahirays  that  difFerence  of  strength^   .  ^^^   . 
or  pmdenee  between  the  man  and  the  woman^  as 
that  the  right  can  be  determined  without  war.   In 
commonwealths,  this  controversy  is  decided  by  the 
civil  law ;  and  for  the  most  part,  but  not  always, 
the  sentence  is  in  favour  of  the  father ;  because  for 
the  most  part  commonwealths  have  been  erected 
by  the  fathers,  not  by  the  mothers  of  families. 
But  the  question  lieth  now  in  the  state  of  mere 
natore;  where  there  are  supposed  no  laws  of  matri* 
mony ;  no  laws  for  the  education  of  children ;  but 
Ae  law  of  nature,  and  the  natural  inclination  of 
theaexes,  one  to  another,  and  to  their  children. 
In  this  condition  of  mere  nature,  either  the  parents 
between  themselves  dispose  of  the  dominion  over 
the  child  by  contract ;  or  do  not  dispose  thereof  at 
all.    If  they  dispose  thereof,  the  right  passeth  ac- 
cording to  the  contract.     We  find  in  history  that 
the  Amazons  contracted  with  the  men  of  the  neigh-^ 
bouring  countries,  to  whom  they  had  recourse  for 
issue,  that  the  issue  male  should  be  sent  back,  but 
the  female  remain  with  themselves:  so  that  the 
dominion  of  the  females  was  in  the  mother. 

If  there  be  no  contract,  the  dominion  is  in  the  Or  education ; 
mother.  For  in  the  condition  of  mere  nature, 
where  there  are  no  matrimonial  laws,  it  cannot  be 
known  who  is  the  father,  unless  it  be  declared  by 
the  mother :  and  therefore  the  right  of  dominion 
over  the  child  dependeth  on  her  will,  and  is  conse- 
quently hers.  Again,  seeing  the  infant  is  first  in 
the  power  of  the  mother,  so  as  she  m&y  either 
nourish,  or  expose  it ;  if  she  nourish  it,  it  oweth 
its  life  to  the  mother ;  and  is  therefore  obliged  to 
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PAKT  11.  obey  her,  rather  than  any  other ;  and  by  conse- 
quence the  dominion  over  it  is  hers.  But  if  she 
expose  it,  and  another  find  and  nourish  it,  the 
dominion  is  in  htm  that  nonrisheth  it.  For  it 
ought  to  obey  him  by  whom  it  is  preserved ;  be- 
cause preser\-ation  of  life  being  the  end,  for  which 
one  man  becomes  subject  to  another,  every  man 
supposed  to  promise  obedience,  to  him,  in  whose 
power  it  is  to  save,  or  destroy  him 
irpreetdtni  If  the  mother  be  the  father's  subject,  the  child, 
is  in  the  father's  power :  and  if  the  father  be  the 
pwents  to  tho  juothcr's  subject,  as  when  a  sovereign  queen  mar- 
rieth  one  of  her  subjects,  the  child  is  subject  to  the 
mother  ;  because  the  father  also  is  her  subject. 

If  a  man  and  woman,  monarchs  of  two  several 
kingdoms,  have  a  child,  and  contract  concemuig 
who  shall  have  the  dominion  of  him,  the  right  of 
the  dominion  passeth  by  the  contract.  If  they  con- 
tract not,  the  dominion  followeth  the  dominion  of 
the  place  of  his  residence.  For  the  sovereign  of  each 
country  hath  dominion  over  all  that  reside  therein. 
He  that  hath  the  dominion  over  the  child,  hath 
dominion  also  over  the  children  of  the  child  ;  and 
over  their  children's  children.  For  he  that  hath 
dominion  over  the  person  of  a  man,  hath  dominioa 
over  all  that  is  his  ;  without  which,  dominion  were 
but  a  title,  without  the  effect. 
rTherigiitot  The  right  of  succession  to  paternal  dominion, 
foUoweih  the  proceedeth  in  the  same  manner,  as  doth  the  right 
ITghtof"'"'  of  succession  of  monarchy  ;  of  which  1  have  already 
poitcuion.  sufficiently  spoken  in  the  precedent  chapter. 
jDcapaticti  Dominioii  acquired  by  conquest,  or  victory 

■luiucd.         war,  is  that  which  some  writers  call  despoticai, 
from  Aiaw'W'ir,  wluch  signitieth  a  ford,  or  master; 
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■nd  is  the  dominion  of  the  master  over  his  servant,    part  ir. 
And  this  dominion  is  then  acquired  to  the  victor,    .    ^'    . 
when  the  vanqmshed,  to  avoid  the  present  stroke 
cf  death,  covenanteth  either  in  express  virords,  or 
liy  other  sufficient  signs  of  the  will,  that  so  long  as 
Ids  life,  and  the  liberty  of  his  body  is  allowed  him, 
4ie  victor  shall  have  the  use  thereof,  at  his  plear- 
More.     And  after  such  covenant  made,  the  van- 
^[aished  is  a  servant,  and  not  before :  for  by  the 
-word  servant  J  whether  it  be  derived  from  servirsj 
to  serve,  or  from  servarey  to  save,  which  I  leave  to 
gnumnaiians  to  dispute,  is  not  meant  a  captive, 
-which  is  kept  in  prison,  or  bonds,  till  the  owner  of 
bim  that  took  him,  or  bought  him  of  one  that  did, 
diall  consider  what  to  do  with  him :  for  such  men, 
commonly  called  slaves,  have  no  obligation  at  all ; 
bat  may  break  their  bonds,  or  the  prison ;  and  kill, 
or  carry  away  captive  their  master,  justly :  but  one, 
that  being  taken,  hath  corporal  liberty  allowed  him ; 
and  upon  promise  not  to  run  away,  nor  to  do  vio- 
lence to  his  master,  is  trusted  by  him. 

It  is  not  therefore  the  victory,  that  giveth  the  Not  by  the  Tic- 
right  of  dominion  over  the  vanquished,  but  his  own  co^nt  of  the 
covenant.     Nor  is  he  obliged  because  he  is  con-  ^*°^""*^*^ 
quered ;  that  is  to  aay,  beaten,  and  taken,  or  put 
to  ffight ;  but  because  he  cometh  in,  and  submitteth 
to  the  victor;  nor  is  the  victor  obliged  by  an 
cnemy^s  rendering  himself,  without  promise  of  life, 
to  spare  him  for  this  his  yielding  to  discretion; 
which  obliges  not  the  victor  longer,  than  in  his  own 
discretion  he  shall  think  fit. 

And  that  which  men  do,  when  they  demand,  as 
it  is  now  called,  quarter,  which  the  Greeks  called 
T^yfiay  taking  alive,  is  to  evade  the  present  fury 


of  the  victor,  by  submission,  and  to  compoand  for 
their  life,  with  ransom,  or  service :  and  therefore 
he  that  hath  quarter,  hath  not  his  life  given,  bat 
!  deferred  till  farther  deliberation ;  for  it  is  not  a 
yielding  on  condition  of  life,  but  to  discretion.  And 
then  only  is  his  life  in  security,  and  his  service  due, 
when  the  victor  hath  trusted  him  with  his  corporal 
liberty.  For  slaves  that  work  in  prisons ;  or 
fetters,  do  it  not  of  duty,  but  to  avoid  the  cruelty 
of  their  task-masters. 

The  master  of  the  servant,  is  master  also  of  all 
he  hath  ;  and  may  exact  the  use  thereof;  that  is  to 
say,  of  his  goods,  of  his  labour,  of  his  servants,  and 
of  his  children,  as  often  as  he  shall  think  fit.  For 
he  holdeth  his  life  of  his  master,  by  the  covenant 
of  obedience ;  that  is,  of  owning,  and  authorizing 
whatsoever  the  master  shall  do.  And  in  case  th« 
master,  if  he  refuse,  kill  him,  or  cast  him  into 
bonds,  or  otherwise  punish  him  for  his  disobedi- 
ence, he  is  himself  the  author  of  the  same ;  and 
cannot  accuse  him  of  injury. 

In  sum,  the  rights  and  consequences  of  both 
paternal  and  despotieal  dominion,  are  the  very 
same  with  those  of  a  sovereign  by  institution ;  and 
for  the  same  reasons  :  which  reasons  are  set  down 
in  the  precedent  chapter.  So  that  for  a  man  that 
18  monarch  of  divers  nations,  whereof  he  hath,  in 
one  the  sovereignty  by  institution  of  the  people  as- 
sembled, and  in  another  by  conquest,  that  is  by  the 
submission  of  each  particular,  to  avoid  death  or 
bonds ;  to  demand  of  one  nation  more  than  of  the 
other,  from  the  title  of  conquest,  as  being  a  con- 
quered nation,  is  an  act  of  ignorance  of  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  ;  for  the  sovereign  is  absolute  over 
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1  alike  ;  or  else  there  is  no  sovereignty  at  all ;    par'^ 
and  so  every  man  may  lawfully  protect  himself,  if 
he  can,  with  his  own  sword,  which  is  the  condition 
of  war. 

By  this  it  appears  ;  that  a  great  family,  if  it  be  Difrewnce 
not  part  of  some  commonwealth,  is  of  itself,  as  to  family  «iid 
the  rie;ht9  of  sovereignty,  a  little  monarchy:  whe- " '""^''"'^ 
ther  that  family  consist  of  a  man  and  bis  children  ; 
or  of  a  man  and  his  servants  ;  or  of  a  man,  and  his 
children,  and  servants  together :  wherein  the  fa- 
ther or  master  is  the  sovereign.  But  yet  a  family 
is  not  properly  a  commonwealth  ;  unless  it  be  of 
that  power  by  its  own  number,  or  by  other  oppor- 
tanities,  as  not  to  be  subdued  without  the  hazard 
of  war.  For  where  a  number  of  men  are  mani- 
festly too  weak  to  defend  themselves  united,  every 
one  may  use  his  own  reason  in  time  of  danger,  to 
save  his  own  life,  either  by  flight,  or  by  submission 
to  the  enemy,  as  he  shall  think  best ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  very  small  company  of  soldiers,  sur- 
prised by  an  army,  may  cast  down  their  arms,  and 
demand  quarter,  or  run  away,  rather  than  be  put 
to  the  sword.  And  thus  much  shall  suffice,  con- 
cerning what  I  find  by  speculation,  and  deduction, 
of  sovereign  rights,  from  the  nature,  need,  and  de- 
agns  of  men,  in  erecting  of  commonwealths,  and 
putting  themselves  under  monarchs,  or  assemblies, 
entrusted  vnth  power  enough  for  their  protection. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  the  Scripture  teacheth  The  rigbi.  of 
in  the  same  point.  To  Moses,  the  children  of  scrt^it  "" 
Israel  say  thus :  Speak  thott  to  us,  and  we  will 
hear  thee ;  hut  let  not  God  speak  to  its,  lest  we 
(Exod.  XX.  19.)  This  is  absolute  obedience 
i.     Concerning  the  right  of  kings,  God 
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V  ?ABT  II.    himself  by  the  mouth  of  Samuel,  saithj  ( 1  Sam.  wii. 
■    _i^    II,  12,  Ike.)    This  Hhall  he  the  right  of  the  king 
The  riKhu  of  you  Will  have  to  reign  over  you.     He  shall  take 
s^lwn.  "^  your  sons,  and  set  them  to  drive  his  chariots^  and 

^^L  to  be  his  horsemen,  and  to  run  before  his  cluiriotx ; 

^^^  and  gather  in  his  harvest ;  and  to  viake  his  en- 

^^1  gines  of  war,  and  instruments  of  his  chariots ; 

^^H  and  shall  take  your  daughters  to  make  perfumes, 

^^1  to  be  his  cooks,  and  bakers.    He  shall  take  your 

^^M  Jields,  your  vitte-yards,  and  your  olive-yards,  and 

^^M  give   them  to  his  servants.     He  shall  take  the 

^^H  tithe  of  your  corn  and  wine,  and  give  it  to  the 

^^B  men  of  his  chamber,  and  to  his  other  servants. 

^^1  He  shall  take  your  man-servants,  and  your  maid- 

^^M  servants,  and  the  choice  of  your  youth,  and  employ 

^^M  them  in  his  business.     He  shall  take  the  tithe  of 

^^1  yourjtocks  ;  and  you  shall  be  his  servants.     This 

^^1  is  absolute  power,  and  summed  up  in  the  last  words, 

^^M  you  shall  be  his  servants.     Again,  when  the  peo- 

^^1  pie  heard  what  power  their  king  was  to  have,  yet 

^^1  they  consented  thereto,  and  say  thus,  {verse  10) 

^^M  we  will  he  as  all  other  nations,  and  our  king  shall 

^^H  judge  our  causes,  and  go  before  us,  to  conduct 

^^H  our  wars.     Here  is  confirmed  the  rig;ht  that  sove- 

^^m  reigns  have,  both  to  the  militia,  and  to  sS\.judica- 

^^1  ture ;  in  which  is  contained  as  absolute  power,  as 

^^1  one  man  can  possibly  transfer  to  another.     Again, 

^^H  the  prayer  of  king  Solomon  to  God,  was  this  ( 1 

^^B  Kings,  iii.  9) :  Give  to  thy  servant  understanding, 

^^M  to  judge  thy  people,  and  to  discern  between  good 

^B  and  evil.     It  belongeth  therefore  to  the  sovereigu 

^H  to  be  judge,  and  to  prescribe  the  rules  of  discem- 

^B  '^g  good  and  evil.-   which  ndes  are  laws;  and 

^H  therefore  in  him  is  the  legislative  power.     Saul 


sought  the  life  of  David;  yet  when  it  was  in  his    parti 

power  to  slay  Saul,  and  his  servants  would  have 

done  it,  David  forbad  them,  saying,  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  6)  The  righu  of 

God  Jbrbid  I  should  do  such  an  act  against  my  'se.^ifwaL 

Lord,  the  anointed  of  God.  For  obedience  of  ser- 
vants St.  Paul  saith  ;  {Cot.  iii.  2*2)  Servants  obey 
your  masters  in  all  things;  and,  [Col.  iii.  20) 
children  obey  your  parents  in  all  things.  There 
is  simple  obedience  in  those  that  are  subject  to 
paternal,  or  despotical  dominion.  Again,  {Matt. 
xxiii.  2, 3)  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses' 
chair,  and  therefore  all  that  (hey  shall  bid  you 
observe,  that  observe  and  do.  There  again  is  sim- 
ple obedience.  And  St.  Paul,  (  Titus  iii.  2)  Warn 
them  that  they  subject  them^ielves  to  princes,  and 
io  those  that  are  in  authority,  and  obey  them. 
This  obedience  is  also  simple.  Lastly,  our  Saviour 
himself  acknowledges,  that  men  ought  to  pay  such 
taxes  as  are  by  kings  imposed,  where  he  says,  give 
to  Ctesar  that  which  is  Casar's;  and  paid  such 
taxes  himself.  And  that  the  king's  word,  is  suffi- 
cient to  take  anything  from  any  subject,  when 
there  is  need;  and  that  the  king  is  judge  of  that 
need :  for  he  himself,  as  king  of  the  Jews,  com- 
manded his  disciples  to  take  the  ass,  and  ass's  colt 
to  carry  him  into  Jerusalem,  saying,  {Matih.  xxi. 
2,  3)  Go  into  the  village  over  against  you,  and  you 
shall  Jind  a  she  ass  tied,  and  her  colt  with  her, 
untie  thevi,  and  bring  them  to  ine.  And  if  any 
man  ask  you,  what  you  mean  by  it,  say  the  Lord 
hath  need  of  them :  and  they  will  let  them  go. 
They  will  not  ask  whether  his  necessity  be  a  suffi- 
cient title  ;  nor  whether  he  be  judge  of  that  neees- 
it  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
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To  these  places  may  be  added  also  that  of 
Genesis,  (iii.  5)  Ye  shall  he  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  cril.  And  {verse  11)  Who  told  thee 
that  thou  wast  naked  ?  hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tret, 
of  which  I  commanded  thee  thou  shoaldest  mi 
eat?  For  the  cognizance  or  jiidieature  of  good 
and  evil,  being  forbidden  by  the  name  of  the  frail 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  as  a  trial  of  Adam's  obe- 
dience ;  the  devil  to  inflame  the  ambition  of  the 
woman,  to  whom  that  fruit  already  seemed  bean- 
tifiil,  told  her  that  by  tasting  it.  they  should  be  » 
gods,  knowing  good  and  eril.  Whereupon  ha\Tnf 
both  eaten,  they  did  indeed  take  upon  them  God"* 
office,  which  is  judicature  of  good  and  evil ;  hut 
acquired  no  new  ability  to  distinguish  betweei 
them  aright.  And  whereas  it  is  said,  that  having 
e^ten,  they  saw  they  were  naked  ;  no  man  hath  so 
interpreted  that  place,  as  if  they  had  been  formerly 
blind,  and  saw  not  their  own  skins :  the  meaiu^ 
is  plain,  that  it  was  then  they  first  judged  thdr 
nakedness,  wherein  it  was  God's  will  to  create 
them,  to  be  uncomely ;  and  by  being  ashamed^ 
did  tacitly  censure  God  himself.  And  therenpov 
God  saith ;  Hast  thou  eaten.  Sec.  as  if  he  should  saf, 
doest  thou  that  owest  me  obedience,  take  apoB 
thee  to  judge  of  my  commandments  ?  Whereby  it 
is  clearly,  though  allegorically,  signified,  that  the 
commands  of  them  that  have  the  right  to  commawl, 
are  not  by  their  subjects  to  be  censured, 
disputed. 

So  that  it  appeareth  pliunly,  to  my  understand 
I-  ing,  both  fi-om   reason,  and  Scripture,  that  t 
sovereign  power,  whether  placed  in  one  man,  as 
monarchy,  or  in  one  assembly  of  men,  as  in  popB- 
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faur,  and  arato<n«iicai  coxninoliwealths,  is  as  great,    part  ii. 
as  possibly  men  can  be  imagined  to  make  it.    And        ^'    , 
tfaongh  of  so  unlimited  a  power,  men  may  fancy  sovereign 
many  evil  consequences,  yet  the  consequences  of  |^]Si'w^on- 
the  want  of  it,  which  is  perpetual  war  of  every  man  ][^\*J*J**  ^ 
against  his  neighbour,  are  much  worse.    The  con- 
dition of  man  in  this  life  shall  never  be  without  in- 
conveniences ;  but  there  ha^peneth  in  no  common- 
wealth any  great  inconvenience,  but  whaf  proceeds 
from  the  subject's  disobedience,   and   breach   of 
those  covenants,  from  which  the  commonwealth 
hath   its  beii^.     And  whosoever  thinking  sove- 
rrign  power  too  great,  will  seek  to  make  it  less, 
most  subject  himself,  to  the  power,  that  can  limit 
it ;  that  is  to  say,  to  a  greater. 

The  greatest  objection  is,  that  of  the  practice ; 
when  men  ask,  where,  and  when,  such  power  has 
by  subjects  been  acknowledged.    But  one  may  ask 
thetn  again,  when,  or  whiere  has  there  been  a  king- 
dom long  free  from  sedition  and  civil  war.     In 
those  nations,  whose  commonwealths  have  been 
;  hmg-lived,  and  not  been  destroyed  but  by  foreign 
war,  the  subjects  never  did  dispute  of  the  sove- 
nsign  power.     But  howsoever,  an  argument  from 
tlie  practice  of  men,  that  have  not  sifted  to  the 
bottom,  and  with  exact  reason  weighed  the  causes, 
and  nature  of  commonwealths,  and  suffer  daily 
I  those  miseries,  that  proceed  from  the  ignorance 
'  thereof,  is  invalid.     For  though  in  all  places  of  the 
>  world,  men  should  lay   the  foundation   of  their 
i  kiiiaes  on  the  sand,  it  could  not  thence  be  inferred, 
:•  that  so  it  ought  to  be.     The  skill  of  making,  and 
^  mmnfeBining  commonwealths,  consisteth  in  certain 
i  rtiles,  as  doth  arithmetic  and  geometry ;  not,  as 
h  02 
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JIT  K.  and  yet,  because  every  act  of  mail's  will,  and  every 
^}-  .  desire,  and  inclination  proceedetli  from  some  cause, 
and  that  from  another  cause,  in  a  continual  chain, 
whose  first  link  is  in  the  hand  of  God  the  first  of  aH 
causes,  proceed  from  necessity.  So  that  to  bim 
that  could  see  the  connexion  of  those  caiises,  the 
necessity  of  all  men's  voluntary  actions,  would 
appear  manifest.  And  therefore  God,  that  seeth, 
and  disposetb  all  things,  seeth  also  that  the  liberty 
of  man  in  doing  what  he  will,  is  accompanied  with 
the  necessity  of  doing  that  which  God  will,  aud  00 
more,  nor  less.  For  though  men  may  do  many 
things,  which  God  does  not  command,  nor  is  there- 
fore author  of  them  ;  yet  they  can  have  no  passiOT, 
uor  appetite  to  anything,  of  which  appetite  God's 
will  is  not  the  cause.  And  did  not  his  will 
the  necessity  of  man's  will,  and  consequently  of  lA 
that  on  man's  will  dependeth,  the  liberty  of  men 
would  be  a  contradiction,  and  impediment  to  the 
omnipotence  and  liberty  of  God.  And  this  si 
suffice,  as  to  the  matter  in  hand,  of  that  natural 
liberty,  which  only  is  properly  called  liberty. 
Artificid  But  Es  men,  for  the  attaining  of  peace,  and  coo* 
s.  servation  of  themselves  thereby,  have  made  an 
artificial  man,  which  we  call  a  commonwealth ;  M 
also  have  they  made  artificial  cbauis,  called  d^ 
laws,  wliich  they  themselves,  by  mutual  covenaotlt 
have  fastened  at  one  ejid.  to  the  tips  of  that  mm 
or  assembly,  to  whom  they  have  given  the  sove- 
reign power ;  and  at  the  other  end  to  their  own 
ears.  These  bonds,  in  their  own  uatiu-e  but  weik, 
may  nevertheless  Ijc  made  to  hold,  by  the  danger, 
though  not  by  the  difticultv  of  breaking  them. 
In  relation  to  these  bonds  only  it  is.  that  I  ' 
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Speak  uow,  of  the  liberty  of  subjects.  For  seeing  pari 
there  is  Docommouwealth  in  the  world,  whereiu  there 
be  rules  enough  set  down,  forthe  regulating  of  all  the  Liberty  of; 
actions,  and  words  of  men  ;  as  being  a  thing  impos-  ■ 
sible  :  it  followeth  necessarily,  that  in  all  kinds  of 
actions  by  the  laws  pragtermitted,  men  have  the 
liberty,  of  doing  what  their  own  reasons  shall  sug- 
gest, for  the  mnst  profitable  to  themselves.  For  if 
we  take  liberty  In  the  proper  sense,  for  corporal 
liberty ;  that  is  to  say,  freedom  from  chains  and 
prison  :  it  were  very  absurd  for  men  to  clamour  as 
they  do,  for  the  liberty  they  so  manifestly  enjoy. 
Again,  if  we  take  liberty,  for  an  exemption  from 
laws,  it  is  it  no  less  absurd,  for  men  to  demand  as 
they  do,  that  liberty,  by  which  all  other  men  may 
be  masters  of  their  hves.  And  yet,  as  absurd  as  it 
is,  this  is  it  they  demand;  not  knowing  that  the  laws 
are  of  no  power  to  protect  them,  without  a  sword 
in  the  hands  of  a  man,  or  men,  to  cause  those  laws 
to  be  put  in  execution.  The  liberty  of  a  subject, 
lieth  therefore  only  in  those  things,  which  in  re- 
gulating their  actions,  the  sovereign  hath  prseter- 
mitted  :  such  as  is  the  liberty  ta  buy,  and  sell,  and 
otherwise  contract  with  one  another;  to  choose 
their  own  abode,  tlieir  own  diet,  their  own  trade 
of  life,  and  institute  their  children  as  they  them- 
selves think  fit ;  and  the  like. 

Nevertheless  we  are  not  to  understand,  that  by 
such  liberty,  the  sovereign  power  of  life  and  death,  Libcny  of 
is  either  abolished,  or  limited.     For  it  has  been  oon-ihicm  nii] 
already  shown,  that  nothing  the  sovereign  repre- pi^^ero"!},, 
sentative  can  do  to  a  subject,    on  what  pretence  """""B"- 
soever,  can  properly  be  called  injustice,  or  injury : 
iwcause  every  subject  is  author  of  every  act  the 
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sovereign  doth  ;  so  that  he  never  wanteth  right  to 
anything,  otherwise,  than  as  he  himself  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Gtid,  and  bound  thereby  to  observe  the  laws 
of  nature.  And  therefore  it  may,  and  doth  often 
happen  in  commonwealths,  that  a  subject  may  be 
put  to  death,  by  the  command  of  the  sovereign 
power;  and  yet  neither  do  the  other  wrong:  as 
when  Jephtha  caused  his  daughter  to  be  sacrificed 
in  which,  and  the  like  cases,  he  that  so  dieth,  had 
liberty  to  do  the  action,  for  which  he  is  neverthe- 
less, without  injury  put  to  death.  And  the  same 
holdeth  also  in  a  sovereign  prince,  that  putteth  to 
death  an  innocent  subject.  For  though  the  acticm 
be  against  the  law  of  nature,  as  being  contrary  to 
equity,  as  was  the  killing  of  Uriah,  by  David  ;  yel 
it  was  not  an  injury  to  Uriah,  but  to  God.  Not  to 
Uriah,  because  the  right  to  do  what  he  pleased 
was  given  him  by  Uriah  himself :  and  yet  to  God. 
because  David  was  God's  subject,  and  proliibited 
all  iniquity  by  the  law  of  nature:  which  distinc- 
tion, David  himself,  when  he  repented  tlie  fart, 
evidently  confirmed,  saying,  To  tkee  onJy  hare 
I  sinned.  In  the  same  manner,  the  people  of 
Athens,  when  they  banished  the  most  potent 
their  commonwealth  for  ten  years,  thought  they 
committed  no  injustice  ;  and  yet  they  never  ques- 
tioned what  crime  he  had  done  ;  but  what  hurt  be 
would  do :  nay  they  commanded  the  banishment 
of  they  knew  not  whom  ;  and  every  citizen  brii^ng 
his  oystershell  into  the  market  place,  written  witi 
the  name  of  him  he  desired  should  be  banished, 
without  actually  accusing  him,  sometimes  banisW 
an  Aristides,  for  his  reputation  of  justice  ;  smd  aonM- 
times  a  scurrilous  jester,  as  Hyperbolus,  to  make  * 
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jest  of  it.   And  yet  a  man  cannot  say,  the  sovereign    part  il 
people  of  Athens  wanted  right  to  banish  them  ;  or       ^|' 
«n  Athenian  the  liberty  to  jest,  or  to  be  just.  * 

The  liberty,  whereof  there  is  so  frequent  andThcMberty 

«_  «  1  .•  •       ^1        1  •   J      •  1       -I  -I       which  writers 

bonouraole  mention,  m  the  histones,  and  pmlo-pnise,uthe 
sophy  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  in  t*^^^  ^ 
the  writings,  and  discourse  of  those  that  from  them  "^  private  men. 
haye  received  all  their  learning  in  the  politics,  is  not 
the  liberty  of  particular  men ;  but  the  liberty  of  the 
(ximmonwealtli :  which  is  the  same  with  that  which 
every  man  then  should  have,  if  there  were  no  civil 
laws,  nor  commonwealth  at  all.  And  the  effects 
of  it  also  be  the  same.  For  as  amongst  masterless 
men,  there  is  perpetual  war,  of  every  man  against 
his  neighbour ;  no  inheritance,  to  transmit  to  the 
son,  nor  to  expect  from  the  father ;  no  propriety  of 
goods,  or  lands ;  no  security ;  but  a  frdl  and  abso- 
lute liberty  in  every  particular  man :  so  in  states, 
and  commonwealths  not  dependent  on  one  another, 
every  commonwealth,  not  every  man,  has  an  abso- 
lute liberty,  to  do  what  it  shall  judge,  that  is  to  say, 
what  that  man,  or  assembly  that  representeth  it, 
shall  judge  most  conducing  to  their  benefit.  But 
withal,  they  live  in  the  condition  of  a  perpetual 
war,  and  upon  the  confines  of  battle,  with  their 
frontiers  armed,  and  cannons  planted  against  their 
ndghbours  round  about.  The  Athenians,  and  Ro- 
mans were  free  ;  that  is,  free  commonwealths :  not 
that  any  particular  men  had  the  liberty  to  resist 
their  own  representative ;  but  that  their  represen- 
tative had  the  liberty  to  resist,  or  invade  other  peo- 
ple. There  is  written  on  the  turrets  of  the  city  of 
Lucca  in  great  characters  at  this  day,  the  word  li- 
BERTAS ;  yet  no  man  can  thence  infer,  that  a  par- 
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II.  ticolar  man  has  more  liberty,  or  immanity  from  tht 
_  senice  of  the  commonwealth  there,  than  in  Con- 
ly  stautiuople.  \Vhether  a  commonwealth  be  mon- 
'!E"  archical,  or  popular,  the  freedom  is  still  the  same. 
But  it  is  an  easy  thing,  for  men  to  be  deceived, 
by  the  specious  name  of  liberty ;  and  for  want  of 
judgment  to  distinguish,  mistake  that  for  their  pri- 
vate inheritance,  and  birth-right,  which  is  the  rigirt 
of  the  public  only.  And  when  the  same  error  is 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  men  in  reputation  for 
their  writings  on  this  subject,  it  is  no  wonder  if  il 
produce  sedition,  and  change  of  govemment.  111 
these  western  parts  of  the  world,  we  are  made  to 
receive  our  opinions  concerning  the  institution,  and 
rights  of  commonwealths,  from  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and  other  men,  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  living 
under  popular  states,  derived  those  rights,  not  froB 
the  principles  of  nature,  but  transcribed  them  into 
their  books,  out  of  the  practice  of  their  owti  com- 
monwealths, which  were  popular ;  as  the  granunft' 
rians  describe  the  rules  of  language,  out  of  the 
practice  of  the  time  ;  or  the  rules  of  poetry,  onl 
of  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  And  because 
the  Athenians  were  taught,  to  keep  them  from  de- 
sire of  chane;ing  their  government,  that  they  were 
freemen,  and  aU  that  lived  under  monarchy  were 
slaves  ;  therefore  Aristotle  puts  it  down  in  his  Poli- 
tics, (lib.  G.  cap.  ii.J  III  (leviocracy,  liberty  w  tt 
be  supposed :  for  it  tit  conuttonly  Held,  that  no  mat 
is  FVi^E  in  any  other  government.  And  as  Aristotle: 
so  Cicero,  and  other  writers  have  grounded  their 
civil  doctrine,  on  the  opinions  of  the  Romans,  who 
were  taught  to  hate  monarchy,  at  first,  by  them  that 
having  deposed  their  sovereign,  shared  amongst  them 
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B  sovereignty  of  Rome;  aud  afterwards  by  their    part  ii. 

And  by  reading  of  these  Greek,  and    .    ^^-    . 

dn  anthers,  raen  from  tlieir  childhood  have  gotten 

I  habit,  under  a  false  show  of  liberty,  of  favouring; 

ills,  and  of  licentious  controlling  the  actions 

r  their  sovereigns,  and  again  of  controlling  those 

lers ;  with  the  effusion  of  so  much  blood,  as 

ithink  I  may  truly  say,  there  was  never  any  thing 

p  dearly  bought,  as  these  western  parts  have  bought 

5  learning  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 
I  To  come  now  to  the  particulars  of  the  true  liberty  Libe ny  of  miv  I 


t  though  commanded  by  the  sovereign,  he  may 

nrertbele&s,  without  injustice,  refuse  to  do  :  we  are 

I  consider,  what  rights  we  jmss  away,  when  we 

ike  a  coiomonwealLh ;  or,  which  is  all  one,  what 

?  we  deny  ourselves,  by  owning  all  the  actions, 

iiout  exception,  of  the  man,  or  assembly  we  make 

r  sovereign.  For  in  the  act  of  our  submission,  con- 

Itteth  both  our  obligation,  and  our  liberty  ;  which 

|ltet  therefore  be  inferred  by  arguments  taken  from 

;  there  being  no  obligation  on  any  man, 

hich  ariseth  not  from   some  act  of  his  own  ;  for 

I  men  eqoaUy.  are  by  nature  free.     And  because 

ich  argumt'uLs,  must  either  be  drawn  from  the 

s  words.  /  authorize  all  hiji  actioux,  or  from 

B  intention  of  him  that  submittcth  himself  to  his 

urer,  which  intention  is  to  be  understood  by  the 

1  for  which  he  so  submittcth ;  the  obligation,  and 

erty  of  the  subject,  is  to  be  derived,  either  from 

e  words,  or  others  equivalent ;  or  else  from  the 

,  of  the  institution  of  sovereignty,  namely,  the 

'  of  tlie  subjects  within  themselves,  and  thcar 

n  common  enemv. 
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PART  11.       First  therefore,  seeing  sovereignty  by  institution, 
^    ^]'        is  by  covenant  of  every  one  to  every  one ;  and 
Subjecu  have  Sovereignty  by  acquisition,  by  covenants  of  the  van- 
fcnd  thefr  omx  Quished  to  the  victor,  or  child  to  the  parent ;  it  is 
against  them    nianifcst,  that  every  subject  has  liberty  in  all  those 
S^eAem^    thiugs,  the  right  whereof  cannot  by  covenant  be 
transferred.    I  have  shewn  before  in  the  14  th  chap- 
ter, that  covenants,  not  to  defend  a  nian*s  ovm  body, 
are  void.    Therefore, 
to'huTAem-      If  t^^  sovereign  command  a  man,  though  justly 
•«*^«"-  condemned,  to  kill,  wound,  or  maim  himself;  or  not 

to  resist  those  that  assault  him ;  or  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  food,  air,  medicine,  or  any  other  thing, 
without  which  he  cannot  live  ;  yet  hath  that  man 
the  liberty  to  disobey. 

If  a  man  be  interrogated  by  the  sovereign,  or  his 
authority,  concerning  a  crime  done  by  himself,  he 
is  not  bound,  without  assurance  of  pardon,  to  con- 
fess it;  because  no  man,  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
same  chapter,  can  be  obliged  by  covenant  to  accuse 
himself. 

Again,  the  consent  of  a  subject  to  sovereign  power, 
is  contained  in  these  words,  /  authorize^  or  take 
upon  mcy  all  his  actions ;  in  which  there  is  no  re- 
striction at  all,  of  his  own  former  natural  liberty : 
for  by  allowing  him  to  hill  me,  I  am  not  bound  to 
kill  myself  when  he  commands  me.  It  is  one  thing 
to  say,  kill  me,  or  my  fellow,  if  you  plea^se ;  ano- 
ther thing  to  say,  /  will  kill  myself,  or  my  fellow. 
It  followeth  therefore,  that 

No  man  is  bound  by  the  words  themselves,  either 
to  kill  himself,  or  any  other  man ;  and  consequently, 
that  the  obligation  a  man  may  sometimes  have,  upon 
the  command  of  the  sovereign  to  execute  any  dan- 
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gerous,  or  dishonourable  office,  dependeth  not  on   part  ii. 
the  words  of  our  submission ;  but  on  the  intention,    .    ^}'    . 
which  is  to  be  understood  by  the  end  thereof.  When 
therefore  our  refusal  to  obey,  firustrates  the  end  for 
whidi  the  sovereignty  was  ordained ;  then  there  is 
no  Uberty  to  refuse :  otherwise  there  is. 

Upon  this  ground,  a  man  that  is  commanded  as  ^^^^^2^ 
a  soldier  to  fight  against  the  enemy,  though  his  so-  ▼oianuniy 
vereign  have  right  enough  to  punish  his  refusal  with 
death,  may  nevertheless  in  many  cases  refuse,  with- 
out injustice ;  as  when  he  substituteth  a  sufficient 
soldier  in  his  place :  for  in  this  case  he  deserteth  not 
the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  And  there  is 
allowance  to  be  made  for  natural  timorousness ;  not 
only  to  women,  of  whom  no  such  dangerous  duty  is 
expected,  but  also  to  men  of  feminine  courage.  When 
armies  fight,  there  is  on  one  side,  or  both,  a  running 
away ;  yet  when  they  do  it  not  out  of  treachery, 
but  fear,  they  are  not  esteemed  to  do  it  unjustly,  but 
dishonourably.  For  the  same  reason,  to  avoid  battle, 
is  not  injustice,  but  cowardice.  But  he  that  in- 
rolleth  himself  a  soldier,  or  taketh  imprest  money, 
taketh  awav  the  excuse  of  a  timorous  nature ;  and 
is  obliged,  not  only  to  go  to  the  battle,  but  also  not 
to  run  from  it,  without  his  captain's  leave.  And 
when  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth,  requireth 
at  once  the  help  of  all  that  are  able  to  bear  arms, 
every  one  is  obliged ;  because  otherwise  the  institu- 
tion of  the  commonwealth,  which  they  have  not  the 
purpose,  or  courage  to  preserve,  was  in  vain. 

To  resist  the  sword  of  the  commonwealth,  in  de- 
fence of  another  man,  guilty,  or  innocent,  no  man 
hath  liberty ;  because  such  liberty,  takes  away  from 
the  sovereign,  the  means  of  protecting  us ;  and  is 
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H  PART  II.  therefore  destrnctive  of  the  very  eissence  of  govern- 
^K  -  '_'■  ment.  But  in  case  a  ^eat  majiy  men  tog:etlier,  Imw 
^P  already  resisted  the  sovereig^i  power  unjastly, 

^H  cominitted  some  capitaj  crime,  for  which  every  one 

^ft  of  them  expecteth  death,  whether  have  they  not  the 

^H  liberty  then  to  join  together,  and  assist,  and  defend 

^H  one  another  r     Certainly  they  have  :  for  they  but 

^H  defend  their  lives,  which  the  ^ilty  man  may 

^H  well  do.  as  the  innocent.     There  was  indeed  injie* 

^H  tice  in  the  first  breach  of  their  duty ;  tlieir  bearing 

^H  of  arms  subsequent  to  it,  though  it  be  to  maintaiR 

^H  what  they  have  done,  is  no  new  unjust  aet.     And 

^H  it  be  only  to  defend  their  persons,  it  is  not  unjtsi 

^H  at  all.     But  the  offer  of  pardon  taketh  from  theig, 

^B  to  whom  it  is  offered,  the  plea  of  self-defence, 

^M  raaketh  their  perseverance  in  assisting,  or 

^1  the  rest,  unlawful. 

'ttiB  grwiMi  As  for  other  liberties,  they  depend  on  the  sileatt 
jeets.  depen.  of  the  iaw.  lu  cases  where  the  sovereign  haspre- 
'«iienM''of  iL  scribed  no  rule,  there  the  subject  hath  the  Uber^ 
'"*  to  do,  or  forbear,  according;  to  his  own  discretion. 

And  therefore  such  liberty  is  in  some  places  more, 
and  in  some  less ;  and  in  some  times  more,  in  other 
times  less,  according  as  they  that  have  the  sovfr- 
reignty  shall  think  most  convenient.  As  for  examfJli 
there  was  a  time,  when  in  England  a  man  mi^ 
enter  into  his  own  land,  and  dispossess  sudi  ■ 
WTongfully  possessed  it,  by  force.  But  in  ftft«- 
times,  that  liberty  of  forcible  entry,  was  taken  awi? 
by  a  statute  made,  by  the  king,  in  parliament.  Anil 
in  some  places  of  the  world,  men  have  the  libeit} 
of  many  wives :  in  other  places,  such  liberty  is 
allowed. 

If  a  subject  have  a  controversy  with  his  sover^^i 
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of  tiebt,  or  of  right  of  possession  of  lands  or  goods,  paI 
or  concerning  any  service  required  at  his  hands,  or  — ^"l— 
concerning  any  penalty,  corporal,  or  pecuniary,  J^  e^um 
grounded  on  a  precedent  law  ;  he  hath  the  same  j™i».  iepta- 
liberty  to  sue  for  his  right,  as  if  it  were  against  a  siienc"  oi  tte 
subject ;  and  before  sucli  judges,  as  are  appointed  ''"" 
by  the  sovereign.  For  seeing  the  sovereign  de- 
raandeth  by  force  of  a  former  law,  and  not  by  virtue 
of  his  power;  he  declaretb  thereby,  that  he  re- 
quireth  no  more,  than  shall  appear  to  be  due  by 
that  law.  The  suit  therefore  is  n<jt  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  consequently  the  subject 
hath  the.  liberty  to  demand  the  hearing  of  lua  cause  ; 
and  sentence,  according  to  that  law.  But  if  lie  de- 
mand, or  take  aJiything  by  pretence  of  his  power ; 
there  lieth,  in  that  case,  no  action  of  law  ;  for  all 
that  is  done  by  him  in  virtue  of  his  power,  is  done 
by  the  authority  of  every  subject,  and  consequently 
he  that  brings  an  action  against  the  sovereign,  brings 
it  against  himself. 

If  a  monarch,  or  sovereign  assembly,  grant  a 
liberty  to  all,  or  any  of  his  subjects,  which  grant 
standing,  he  ia  disabled  to  provide  for  their  safety, 
the  grant  is  void  ;  mdess  he  directly  renounce,  or 
transfer  the  sovereignty  to  another.  For  in  that  he 
might  ojwnly,  if  it  had  been  his  will,  and  in  plain 
terms,  have  renounced,  or  transferred  it,  and  did  not ; 
it  is  to  be  understood  it  was  not  his  will,  but  that 
the  grant  proceeded  from  ignorance  of  the  repug- 
nancy between  such  a  liberty  and  the  sovereign 
power ;  and  therefore  the  sovereignty  is  still  retained; 
and  consequently  all  those  powers,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  exercising  thereof ;  such  as  are  the  powet 
of  war,  and  peace,  of  judicature,  of  appointing 
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officers,  and  councillors,  of  levying  money,  and  the 
rest  named  in  the  1 8th  chapter. 
'  The  obhgation  of  suiijects  to  the  sovereign,  is 
understood  to  last  as  long,  and  no  longer,  than  Uw 
power  lastetb,  by  which  he  is  able  to  protect  them. 
For  the  right  men  have  by  nature  to  protect  them- 
selves, when  none  else  can  protect  them,  can  by  no 
covenant  be  relinquished.  The  sovereignt)-is  the  soul 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  which  once  departed  from 
the  body,  the  members  do  no  more  receive  tlieir 
motion  from  it.  The  end  of  obedience  is  protec- 
tion ;  which,  wheresoever  a  man  seeth  it,  either  in 
his  own,  or  in  another's  sword,  nature  applieth  his 
obedience  to  it,  and  his  endeavoiu*  to  maintain  il. 
And  though  sovereignty,  in  the  intention  of  them 
that  make  it,  be  immortal;  yet  is  it  in  its  own  na- 
ture, not  only  subject  to  violent  death,  by  foreign 
war  ;  but  also  through  the  ignorance,  and  passions 
of  men,  it  hath  in  it,  from  the  veiy  institution,  many 
seeds  of  a  natural  mortality,  by  intestine  discord. 

If  a  subject  be  taken  prisoner  in  war ;  or  his  per- 
son, or  his  means  of  life  be  within  the  guards  of  the 
enemy,  and  hath  his  life  and  corporal  liberty  given 
him,  on  condition  to  be  subject  to  the  victor,  he 
hath  liberty  to  accept  the  condition ;  and  having 
accepted  it,  is  the  subject  of  him  that  took  him ; 
because  he  bad  no  other  way  to  preserve  himseif. 
The  case  is  the  same,  if  he  be  detained  on  the  same 
terms,  in  a  foreign  country.  But  if  a  man  be  held 
in  prison,  or  bonds,  or  is  not  trusted  with  the  liberty 
of  his  body ;  he  cannot  be  understood  tn  be  bound 
by  covenant  to  subjection ;  and  therefore  may,  if 
he  can,  make  his  escape  by  any  means  whataoerer. 
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If  a  monarch  shall  relinquish  the  sovereignty,  both   part  u. 
for  himself,  and  his  heirs  ;  his  subjects  return  to  the    .     "•    . 
absolute  liberty  of  nature  ;  because,  though  nature  i"  '^"^  i"* 
may  declare  who  are  his  sons,  and  who  are  the  oif  the  govern. 
nearest  of  his  kin;  yet  it  dependeth  on  his  own  "^gEif^jy, 
will,  as  hath  beeu  said  in  the  precedent  chapter,  who  *""^ 
shall  be  his  heu-.     If  therefore  he  will  have  no  heir,  ^_ 

there  is  no  sovereignty,  nor  subjection.  The  case  is  ^^| 
the  same,  if  he  die  without  known  kindred,  aud  ^^| 
without  declaration  of  his  heir.  For  then  there  can  ^^H 
no  heir  be  known,  and  consequeutly  no  subjection  ^^| 
be  due.  ^^1 

If  the  sovereign  banish  his  subiect ;  during  the  '" '"'  "f 

-    ,  ,        P  ,  .  r.        ,  ,  .  bsQiihmcut. 

banishment,  he  is  not  subject.     But  he  that  is  sent 

on  a  message,  or  hath  leave  to  travel,  is  still  subject ;  ^h 

but  it  is,  by  contract  between  sovereigns,  not  by  ^^M 

virtue  of  the  covenant  of  subjection.      For  whoso-  ^^H 

ever  entereth  into  another's  dominion,  is  subject  to  ^^M 

all  the  laws  thereof ;  unless  he  have  a  privilege  by  ^^H 

the  amity  of  the  sovereigns,  or  by  special  licence.  ^^1 

If  a  monarch  subdued  by  war,  render  himself '■"="? "» 
subject  to  the  victor;  his  subjects  are  delivered  from  render him- 
ibeir  former  obligation,  and  Ijecome  obliged  to  the  "  .nuSer, 
victor.     But  if  he  be  lield  prisoner,  or  have  not  the 
hberty  of  his  own  body  ;  he  is  not  understood  to 

have  given  away  theright  of  sovereignty;  and  there-  ^H 

fore  his  subjects  are  obliged  to  yield  obedience  to  ^^M 

the  magistrates  formerly  placed,  governing  not  in  ^^H 

leir  own  name,  but  in  his.     For,  his  right  remain-  ^^M 

'„  the  quei^tion  is  only  of  the  administratioii  i  that  ^^| 

Is  to  say,  of  the  magistrates  and  officers  ;  which,  if  ^H 

he  have  not  means  to  name,  he  is  supposetl  to  ^H 

approve  those,  which  he  himself  had  formerly  ap-  ^^| 

nointed.  ^^H 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

OF  SYSTEMS  SUBJECT,  POLITICAL,  AND   PRIVATE. 

PART  II.   Having  spoken  of  the  generation,  form,  and  power 
^ ^ .    of  a  commonwealth,  I  am  in  order  to  speak  next 

]3iu^f  *i5IL  ^  *^®  P*"^  thereof.  And  first  of  systems,  which 
ttrntofpeopit.  resemble  the  similar  parts,  or  muscles  of  a  body 
natural.  By  systems,  I  understand  any  numbers 
of  men  joined  in  one  interest,  or  one  business.  Of 
which,  some  are  regular,  and  some  irregular. 
Regular  are  those,  where  one  man,  or  assembly  of 
men,  is  constituted  representative  of  the  whole 
number.    All  other  are  irregular. 

Of  regular,  some  are  ab^ohUe,  and  independent ^ 
subject  to  none  but  their  own  representative :  such 
are  only  commonwealths ;  of  which  I  have  spoken 
already  in  the  five  last  precedent  chapters.  Others 
are  dependent ;  that  is  to  say,  subordinate  to  some 
sovereign  power,  to  which  every  one,  as  also  their 
representative  is  subject. 

Of  systems  subordinate,  some  are  political^  and 
some  J9rirate.  Political,  otherwise  called  bodies  po- 
litic^ wid  persons  in  law,  are  those,  which  are  made 
by  authority  from  the  sovereign  power  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Private,  are  those,  which  are  consti- 
tuted by  subjects  amongst  themselves,  or  by  au- 
thority from  a  stranger.  For  no  authority  derived 
from  foreign  power,  within  the  dominion  of  another, 
is  public  there,  but  private. 

And  of  private  systems,  some  are  lawful ; .  some 
unlawful.  Lawful,  are  those  which  are  allowed  by 
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the  commonwealth:  all  Other  are  «n/aitf/«/.  Irregu-  part  ii. 

far  systems,  are  those  which  having  no  representa-  .    '■'^    . 
tive,  consist  only  in  concourse  of  people ;  which  if 

not  forbidden  by  the  commouwealth,  nor  made  on  ^^ 

evil  design,  such  as  are  conflux  of  people  to  markets,  ^^| 

or  shows,  or  any  other  harmless  end,  are  lawful.  ^^| 

Bat  when  the  intention  is  evil,  or  (if  the  number  be  ^^ 
considerable),  unknown,  they  are  unlawful. 

In  bodies  politic,  the  power  of  the  representative  i""'.'  '^'i'" 
is  always  hraited:  and  that  which  prescribeth  theprmergfiho 

Umits  thereof,  is  the  power  sovereign.  For  power  un-  [,^?^'iiffd"  ' 

limited,  is  absolute  sovereignty.    And  the  sovereign  ^^J 

in  every  commonwealth,  is  the  absolute  represeuta-  ^^H 

tive  of  all  the  subjects  ;  and  therefore  no  other  can  ^^H 

be  representative  of  any  part  of  them,  but  so  far  ^^H 

forth,  as  he  shall  give  leave.  And  to  give  leave  to  a  ^^| 

body  politic  of  subjects,  to  have  an  absolute  repre-  ^^H 

sentative  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  were  to  abandon  ^^H 

the  government  of  so  much  of  the  commonwealth,  ^^| 

and  to  divide  the  dominion,  contrary  to  their  peace  ^^H 

and  defence ;  which  the  sovereign  cannot  be  under-  ^^H 

stood  to  do,  by  any  grant,  that  does  not  plainly,  and  ^^H 

directly  discharge  them  of  their  subjection.     For  ^^H 

consequences  of  words,  are  not  the  signs  of  his  will,  ^^H 

when  other  consequences  are  signs  of  the  contrary  ;  ^^H 

bnt  rather  signs  of  error,  and  misreckoning ;  to  ^^H 

which  all  majikiiid  is  too  prone.  ^^H 

The  bounds  of  that  power,  which  is  given  to  the  ^^H 

iresentative  of  a  body  politic,  are  to  be  taken  ^H 

itice  of,  from  two  things.     One  is  their  writ,  or  ^H 
letters  from  the  sovereign  :  the  other  is  the  law  of 
the  commonwealth. 

For  though  in  the  institution  or  acquisition  of  a  By  leiten 

■pmmon wealth,  which  is  independent,  there  needs  '"  °'' '  ^J 
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no  writing,  because  the  power  of  the  representative 
has  there  no  other  bounds,  but  such  as  are  set  out 
by  the  unwritten  law  of  nature ;  yet  in  subordinate 
bodies,  there  are  such  diversities  of  limitation  neces^ 
sary,  concerning  their  businesses,  times,  and  places, 
as  can  neither  be  remembered  without  letters,  nor 
taken  notice  of,  uidess  such  letters  be  patent,  that 
they  may  be  read  to  them,  and  withal  sealed,  or 
testified,  with  the  seals,  or  other  permanent  signs 
of  the  authority  sovereign. 

And  because  such  limitation  is  not  always  easy,  or- 
perhaps  possible  to  be  described  in  writing ;  the  or- 
dinary laws,  common  to  all  subjects,  must  determine 
what  the  representative  may  lawfully  do,  in  all  cases, 
where  the  letters  themselves  are  silent.  And  there- 
fore, 

In  a  body  politic,  if  the  representative  be  one 
man,  whatsoever  he  does  in  the  person  of  the  body, 
which  is  not  warranted  in  his  letters,  nor  by  the 
laws,  is  his  own  act,  and  not  the  act  of  the  body, 
nor  of  any  other  member  thereof  besides  himself; 
because  further  than  his  letters,  or  the  laws  limit, 
he  representeth  no  man's  person,  but  his  own.  But 
what  he  does  according  to  these,  is  the  act  of  every 
one :  for  of  the  act  of  the  sovereign  every  one  b' 
author,  because  he  is  their  representative  unlimited; 
and  the  act  of  him  that  recedes  not  from  the  letters 
of  the  sovereign,  is  the  act  of  the  sovereign,  and 
therefore  every  member  of  the  body  is  author  of  it. 

But  if  the  represpntative  be  an  assembly ;  what-. 
soever  that  assembly  shall  decree,  not  warranted  by 
their  letters,  or  the  laws,  is  the  act  of  the  assembly,? 
or  body  politic,  and  the  act  of  every  one  by  whose 
vote  the  decree  was  made  ;  but  not  the  act  of  anyi 
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man  that  being  present  voted  to  the  contrary ;  nor  part  ii. 
of  any  man  ab^nt,  nnless  he  voted  it  by  procura-  .  ^  . 
tion.  It  is  the  act  of  the  assembly^  because  voted 
by  the  major  part ;  and  if  it  be  a  crime^  the  assem- 
bly may  be  punished,  as  far  forth  as  it  is  capable, 
as  by  dissolution,  or  forfeiture  of  their  letters  (which 
is  to  such  artificial,  and  fictitious  bodies,  capital)  or, 
if  the  assembly  have  a  common  stock,  wherein  none 
of  the  innocent  members  have  propriety,  by  pecimi- 
aiy  mulct.  For  from  corporal  penalties  nature  hath 
exempted  all  bodies  politic.  But  they  that  gave 
not  their  vote,  are  therefore  innocent,  because  the 
assembly  cannot  represent  any  man  in  things  un- 
warranted by  their  letters,  and  consequently  are  not 
involved  in  their  votes. 

If  the  person  of  the  body  politic  being  in  one  ^'J^^^^' 
man,  borrow  money  of  a  stranger,  that  is,  of  one  »  one  man, 
that  is  not  of  the  same  body,  (for  no  letters  need  money,  ^owo 
limit  borrowing,  seeing  it  is  left  to  men's  own  in-  jj;  \  *^°^*' 
clinations  to  limit  lending),  the  debt  is  the  represen-  J^*^^"**"" 
tative*s.     For  if  he  should  have  authority  from  his 
letters,  to  make  the  members  pay  what  he  bor- 
roweth,  he  should  have  by  consequence  the  so- 
vereignty of  them ;  and  therefore  the  grant  were 
either  void,  as  proceeding  from  error,  commonly 
incident  to  human  nature,  and  an  insufficient  sign 
of  the  will  of  the  granter ;  or  if  it  be  avowed  by 
him,  then  is  the  representer  sovereign,  and  falleth 
not  under  the  present  question,  which  is  only  of 
bodies  subordinate.  No  member  therefore  is  obliged 
to  pay  the  debt  so  borrowed,  but  the  representative 
himself :  because  he  that  lendeth  it,  being  a  stranger 
to  the  letters,  and  to  the  qualification  of  the  body, 
nnderstandeth  those  only  for  his  debtors,  that  are 
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PART  II.  engaged :  and  seeing  the  representer  can  engage 

.  ^^     .   himself^  and  none  else,  has  him  only  for  debtor ; 

who  must  therefore  pay  him,  out  of  the  common 

stock,  if  there  be  any,  or,  if  there  be  none,  out  of 

his  own  estate. 

If  he  come  into  debt  by  contract,  or  mulct,  the 
case  is  the  same. 
^embii,  th^     ^^^  when  the  representative  is  an  assembly,  and 
o»Jy  "^  liaWe  the  debt  to  a  stranger ;  all  they,  and  only  they  are 
■ented.  responsible  for  the  debt,  that  gave  their  votes  to 

the  borrowing  of  it,  or  to  the  contract  that  made 
it  due,  or  to  the  fact  for  which  the  mulct  was  im- 
posed ;  because  every  one  of  those  in  voting  did 
engage  himself  for  the  payment :  for  he  that  is 
author  of  the  borrowing,  is  obliged  to  the  payment, 
even  of  the  whole  debt ;  though  when  paid  by  any 
one,  he  be  discharged, 
to  ^*e^of*thS  But  if  the  debt  be  to  one  of  the  assembly,  the 
atsembiT,  the  asscmbly  Only  is  obliged  to  the  payment,  out  of 
otiigML  "  their  common  stocky  if  they  have  any :  for  having 
liberty  of  vote,  if  he  vote  the  money  shall  be 
borrowed,  he  votes  it  shall  be  paid ;  if  he  vote  it 
shall  not  be  borrowed,  or  be  absent,  yet  because  in 
lending,  he  voteth  the  borrowing,  he  contradicteth 
his  former  vote,  and  is  obliged  by  the  latter,  and 
becomes  both  borrower  and  lender,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  demand  payment  fir(ftn  any  parti- 
cular man,  but  from  the  common  treasure  only ; 
which  failing  he  hath  no  remedy,  nor  complaint, 
but  against  himself,  that  being  privy  to  the  acts  of 
the  assembly,  and  to  their  means  to  pay,  and  not 
being  enforced,  did  nevertheless  through  his  own 
folly  lend  his  money. 

It  is  manifest  by  this,  that  in  bodies  politic  sub- 
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late,  and  subject  to  a  sovereign  power,  it  is  pakt  n, 
sometimes  not  only  lawful,  but  exjiedient,  for  a  .  "^^^  . 
]«irticnlar  man  to  make  open  protestation  against  proiemiion 
the  decrees  of  the  representative  assembly,  and^^Jf'^^ 
cause  their  dissent  to  be  registered,  or  to  take  wit-  pnii'i'-»""e. 
nessofit;  because  otherwise  they  may  be  obliged  tut  ag>inM«o. 
to  pay  debts  contracted,  and  be  responsible  for  H"'^"  ' 
crimes  committed  by  other  men.  But  iu  a  sove- 
reign assembly,  that  liberty  is  taken  away,  both 
because  he  that  protesteth  there,  denies  their  sove- 
reignty ;  and  also  because  whatsoever  is  com- 
manded by  the  sovereign  power,  is  as  to  the  sub- 
ject, though  not  so  always  in  the  sight  of  God, 
justified  by  the  command:  for  of  such  command 
i  subject  is  the  author, 
f  he  variety  of  bodies  politic,  is  almost  infinite  :  |?^ 
fthey  are  not  only  distinguished  by  the  several  "f  •  . 
Bflfejrs,  for  which  they  are  constituted,  wherein"""''^'" 
there  is  an  unspeakable  diversity ;  but  also  by  the 
times,  places,  and  numbers,  subject  to  many  limi- 
tations. And  as  to  their  affairs,  some  are  ordained  i 
for  government ;  as  first,  the  government  of  a  pro-  I 
vince  may  be  committed  to  an  assembly  of  men, 
wherein  all  resolutions  shall  depend  on  tlie  votes 
of  the  major  part ;  and  then  tliis  assembly  is  a 
body  politic,  and  their  power  limited  by  commis- 
sion. This  word  province  signifies  a  charge,  or 
care  of  business,  which  he  whose  business  it  is, 
committeth  to  another  man,  to  be  administered  for, 
and  under  liim ;  and  therefore  when  in  one  com- 
monwealth there  be  divers  countries,  that  have 
their  laws  distinct  one  from  another,  or  are  far 
distant  hi  place,  the  administration  of  the  govem- 
^t  being   committed   to  divers  persons,  those 


courktries  where  the  sovereign  is  not  resident,  bat 
governs  by  commission,  are  called  pro\"inces.  But 
it  of  the  government  of  a  province,  by  an  assembly 
c,  residing  in  the  province  itself,  there  be  few  esam- 
'"  pies.  The  Romans  who  had  the  sovereignty  of 
many  provinces ;  yet  governed  them  always  by 
presidents,  and  prsetors  ;  and  not  by  assemblies,  as 
they  governed  the  city  of  Rome,  and  territories 
adjacent.  In  like  manner,  when  there  were  colo- 
nies sent  from  England,  to  plant  Virginia,  and 
Sommer-islands ;  though  the  governments  of  them 
here,  were  committed  to  assemblies  in  London,  yet 
did  those  assemblies  never  commit  the  government 
under  them  to  any  assembly  there,  but  did  to  each 
plantation  send  one  governor.  For  though  every 
man,  where  he  can  be  present  by  nature,  desires  to 
participate  of  govenunent ;  yet  where  they  cannot 
be  present,  they  are  by  nature  also  inclined,  to 
commit  the  government  of  their  common  interest 
rather  to  a  monarchical,  than  a  popular  form  of 
government :  which  is  also  evident  in  those  men 
that  have  great  private  estates  ;  who  when  they  are 
unwilling  to  take  the  pains  of  administering  the 
business  that  belongs  to  them,  chuse  rather  to  trust 
one  servant,  than  an  assembly  either  of  their  friends 
or  sen-ants.  But  howsoever  it  be  in  feet,  yet  we 
may  suppose  the  goveniment  of  a  province,  or 
colony  committed  to  an  assembly  :  and  when  it  is, 
that  which  m  this  place  I  have  to  say,  is  this ;  that 
whatsoever  debt  is  by  that  assembly  contracted; 
or  whatsoever  unlawful  act  is  decreed,  is  the  act 
only  of  those  that  assented,  and  not  of  any  thai 
dissented,  or  were  absent,  for  the  reasons  before 
alleged.     Also  that  an   assembly  residing  oat  rf 
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the  bounds  of  that  colony  whereof  they  have  the    pai 
pnvernmeiit,  cannot  execute  any  power  over  the        '"_•    . 
persons,  or  goods  of  any  of  the  colony,  to  seize  on  boJIm  politic 
them  for  debt,  or  other  duty,  in  any  place  without  of  >  province, 
the  colony  itself,  as  having  no  jurisdiction,  nor  *^°  "''^' 
authority  elsewhere,  but  are  left  to  the  remedy, 
which  the  law  of  the  place  alloweth  them.     And 
though  the  assembly  have  right,  to  impose  a  mulct 
upon  any  of  their  members,  that  shall  break  the 
laws  they  make:  yet  out  of  the  colony  itself,  they 
have  no  riglit  to  execute   the   same.     And   that 
which  is  said  here,  of  the  rights  of  an  assembly,  for 
the   government   of  a  province,  or  a  colony,  is 
appUable  also  to  an  assembly  for  the  government 
of  a  town,  an  university,  or  a  college,  or  a  church, 
or  for  aiiy  other  government  over  the  persons  of 
men. 

And  generally,  in  all  bodies  politic,  if  any  parti- 
cular member  conceive  himself  injured  by  the  body 
itself,  the  cognizance  of  his  cause  belongeth  to  the 
sovereign,  and  those  the  sovereign  hath  ordained 
for  judges  in  such  causes,  or  shall  ordain  for  that 
particular  cause ;  and  not  to  the  body  itself.  For 
the  whole  body  is  in  this  case  his  fellow-subject, 
which  in  a  sovereign  assembly,  is  otherwise :  for 
there,  if  the  sovereign  be  not  judge,  though  in  his 
own  cause,  there  can  be  no  judge  at  all. 

In  a  body  politic,  for  the  well  ordering  of  foreign  Bonify 
traffic,  the  most  commodious  representative  is  an  of  trade, 
assembly  of  all  the  members ;  that  is  to  say,  such 
a  one,  as  every  one  that  adveutnreth  his  money, 
may  be  present  at  all  the  deliberations,  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  body,  if  they  will  themselves.  For 
TOO  f  whereof,  we  are  to  consider  the  end,  for 


ih-i- 
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PART  II.  which  men  that  are  merchants^  and  may  buy  and 
.    ^f  •    .    sell,  export,  and  import  their  merchandize,  accord- 
Bodies  politic  ing  to  their  own  discretions,  do  nevertheless  bind 
ottnde!^^    themselves  up  in  one  corporation.    It  is  true,  there 
be  few  merchants,  that  with  the  merchandize  they 
buy  at  home,  can  freight  a  ship,  to  export  it ;  or 
with  that  they  buy  abroad,  to  bring   it  home; 
and  have  therefore  need  to  join  together  in  one 
society ;  where  every  man  may  either  participate 
of  the  gain,  according  to  the  proportion  of  his  ad- 
venture ;  or  take  his  own,  and  sell  what  he  trans- 
ports, or  imports,  at  such  prices  as  he  thinks  fit. 
But  this  is  no  body  politic,  there  being  no  common 
representative  to  oblige  them  to  any  other  law, 
than  that  which  is  common  to  all  other  subjects. 
The  end  of  their  incorporatmg,  is  to  make  their 
gain  the  greater  ;  which  is  done  two  ways ;  by  sole 
buying,  and  sole  selling,  both  at  home,  and  abroad. 
So  that  to  grant  to  a  company  of  merchants  to  be 
a  corporation,  or  body  politic,  is  to  grant  them  a 
double  monopoly,  whereof  one  is  to  be  sole  buyers ; 
another  to  be  sole  sellers.     For  when  there  is  a 
company  incorporate  for  any  particular  foreign 
country,  they  only  export  the  commodities  ven- 
dible in   that  country ;  which  is  sole  baying  at 
home,  and  sole  selling  abroad.     For  at  home  there 
is  but  one  buyer,  and  abroad  but  one  that  selleth : 
both  which  is  gainful  to  the  merchant,  because 
thereby  they  buy  at  home  at  lower,  and  sell  abroad 
at  higher  rates :  and  abroad  there  is  but  one  buyer 
of  foreign  merchandize,  and  but  one  that  sells  them 
at  home;    both  which  again   are  gainfdl  to  the 
adventurers. 

Of  this  double  monopoly  one  part  is  disadvan- 
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'^^Tis  to  the  people  at  home^  the  other  to  fo-   part  ii. 
*?6ti€r8.    For  at  home  by  their  sole  exportation    .^  ^f*    ^ 
«J  W  what  price  they  please  on  the  husbandry,  ^vo^i^ 
7*  Wdy-works  of  the  people ;  and  by  the  sole  ©TtntdeT^ 
^'^pQrtation^  what  price  tiiey  please  on  all  foreign 
^^Unodities  the  people  have  need  of ;  both  which 
^f&  for  the  people.     On  the  contrary,  by  the 
[   nk  geUing  of  the  native  commodities  abroad,  and 
9ok  buying  the  foreign   commodities  npon  the 
phoe,  they  raise  the  price  of  those,  and  abate  the 
frice  of  these,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  foreigner: 
ftr  where  but  one  selleth,  the  merchandize  is  the 
dearer;  and  where  but  one  buyeth,  the  cheaper. 
Such  corporations  therefore  are  no  other  than 
monopolies  ;  though  they  would  be  very  profitable 
for  a  commonwealth,  if  being  bound  up  into  one 
body  in  foreign  markets  they  were  at  Uberty  at 
home,  every  man  to  buy,  and  sell  at  what  price  he 
could. 

The  end  then  of  these  bodies  of  merchants,  being 
not  a  common  benefit  to  the  whole  body,  which 
have  in  this  case  no  common  stock,  but  what  is 
deducted  out  of  the  particular  adventures,  for 
building,  buying,  victualling  and  manning  of  ships, 
but  the  particular  gain  of  every  adventurer,  it  is 
reason  that  every  one  be  acquainted  with  the  em- 
ployment of  his  own ;  that  is,  that  every  one  be  of 
the  assembly,  that  shall  have  the  power  to  order 
the  same ;  and  be  acquainted  with  their  accounts. 
And  therefore  the  representative  of  such  a  body 
must  be  an  assembly,  where  every  member  of  the 
body  may  be  present  at  the  consultations,  if  he  wiU. 
If  a  body  politic  of  merchants,  contract  a  debt 
to  a  stranger  by  the  act  of  their  representative 
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PART  II.  assembly,  every  member  is  liable  by  himself  for  the 
.    ^^    .   whole.     For  a  stranger  can  take  no  notice  of  thdr 
Bodiea  politic  privatc  laws,  but  considcreth  them  as  so  many  par- 
oTtrade."'*     ticular  men,  obliged  every  one  to  the  whole  pay- 
ment, till  payment  made  by  one  dischargeth  all 
the  rest :  but  if  the  debt  be  to  one  of  the  company, 
the  creditor  is  debtor  for  the  whole  to  himself,  and 
cannot  therefore  demand  his  debt,  but  only  from 
the  common  stock,  if  there  be  any. 

K  the  commonwealth  impose  a  tax  upon  the 
body,  it  is  understood  to  be  laid  upon  every  mem- 
ber proportionably  to  his  particular  adventure  in 
the  company.  For  there  is  in  this  case  no  other 
common  stock,  but  what  is  made  of  their  particular 
adventures. 

If  a  mulct-  be  laid  upon  the  body  for  some  un- 
lawful act,  they  only  are  liable  by  whose  votes  the 
act  was  decreed,  or  by  whose  assistance  it  was  exe- 
cuted ;  for  in  none  of  the  rest  is  there  any  other 
crime  but  being  of  the  body ;  which  if  a  crime,  be- 
cause the  body  was  ordained  by  the  authority  of 
the  commonwealth,  is  not  his. 

If  one  of  the  members  be  indebted  to  the  body, 
he  may  be  sued  by  the  body ;  but  his  goods  cannot 
be  taken,  nor  his  person  imprisoned  by  the  authority 
of  the  body  ;  but  only  by  authority  of  the  common- 
wealth :  for  if  they  can  do  it  by  their  own  authority, 
they  can  by  their  own  authority  give  judgment  that 
the  debt  is  due ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  be  judge 
in  their  own  cause. 
A  body  politic     Those  bodics  made  for  the  government  of  men, 
^Vyen^to  the  ^r  of  traffic,  be  either  perpetual,  or  for  a  time  pr^ 
•oTereign.       scribcd  by  writing.    But  there  be  bodies  also  whose 
times  are  limited,  and  that  only  by  the  nature  of 
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cir  bm^ness.    For  example,  if  a  sovereign  mo-   part  ii 


rch,  or  a  sovereign  assembly,  shall  think  fit  to   >- — ^ — - 
re  command  to  the  towns,  and  other  several  parts  foj^-foJd"  to 
their  territory,  to  send  to  him  their  deputies,  ^  gi^?°  ^  *^« 
inform  him  of  the  condition,  and  necessities  of 
le  sobjects,  or  to  advise  with  him  for  the  making 
:  good  laws,  or  for  any  other  cause,  as  with  one 
BTSon  representing  the  whole  country,  such  de- 
Qties,  having  a  place  and  time  of  meeting  assigned 
lem,  are  there,  and  at  that  time,  a  body  politic, 
epresenting  every  subject  of  that  dominion ;  but 
:  is  only  for  such  matters  as  shall  be  propounded 
iito  them  by  that  man,  or  assembly,  that  by  the 
overeign  authority  sent  for  them ;  and  when  it  shall 
le  declared  that  nothing  more  shall  be  propounded, 
or  debated  by  them,  the  body  is  dissolved.     For 
\  they  were  the  absolute  representatives  of  the 
eq)l^  then  were  it  the  sovereign  assembly ;  and 
[>  there  would  be  two  sovereign  assemblies,  or  two 
)vereigns,  over  the  same  people;  which  cannot 
3nsist  with  their  peace.     And  therefore  where 
lere  is  once  a  sovereignty,  there  can  be  no  abso- 
ite  representation  of  the  people,  but  by  it.     And 
«rthe  limits  of  how  far  such  a  body  shall  repre- 
ait  the  whole  people,  they  are  set  forth  in  the 
riting  by  which  they  were  sent  for.     For  the 
3ople  cannot  choose  their  deputies  to  other  in- 
9it,  than  is  in  the  writing  directed  to  them  from 
leir  sovereign  expressed. 

Private  bodies  regular,  and  lawful,  are  those  that  ^  rcguUr  pn- 
•e  constituted  without  letters,  or  other  written  fui  as  a  liniiy. 
ithority,  saving  the  laws  common  to  all  other 
ibjects.     And  because  they  be  united  in  one  per- 
in  representative,  they  are  held  for  regular ;  such 
(  are  all  families,  in  which  the  father,  or  master 
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PART  II.    ordereth  the  whole  family.    For  he  obligeth  his 
.    ^    .    children,  and  servants^  as  far  as  the  law  permitteth, 
though  not  farther^  because  none  of  them  are  bomid 
to  obedience  in  those  actions^  which  the  law  hath 
forbidden  to  be  done.    In  all  other  actions^  during 
the  time  they  are  under  domestic  government,  they 
are  subject  to  their  fathers^  and  masters^  as  to  their 
immediate  sovereigns.    For  the  father  and  master, 
being  before  the  institution  of  commonwealth,  ab- 
solute sovereigns  in  their  own  famiUes,  they  lose 
afterward  no  more  of  their  authority,  than  the  law 
of  the  commonwealth  taketh  from  them. 
rog3w.  b^**     Private  bodies  regular,  but  unlawful,  are  those 
ooUwfai.       that  unite  themselves  into  one  person  representa- 
tive, without  any  public  authority  at  all ;  such  as 
are  the  corporations  of  beggars,  thieves  and  gipsies, 
the  better  to  order  their  trade  of  begging  and  steal- 
ing ;  and  the  corporations  of  men,  that  by  autho- 
rity from  any  foreign  person,  unite  themselves  in 
another's  dominion,  for  the  easier  propagation  of 
doctrines,  and  for  making  a  party,  against  the  power 
of  the  commonwealth. 
r^'ulw'iuch       Irregular  systems,  in  their  nature  but  leagues, 
at  are  private  or  somctimes  mere  concourse  of  people,  without 
union  to  any  particular  design,  not  by  obligation 
of  one  to  another,  but  proceeding  only  from  a  simi- 
litude of  wills  and  inclinations,  become  lawful,  or 
unlawful,  according  to  the  lawfulness,  or  unlawful- 
ness of  every  particular  man's  design  therein :  and 
his  design  is  to  be  understood  by  the  occasion. 

The  leagues  of  subjects,  because  leagues  are  com- 
monly made  for  mutual  defence,  are  in  a  common- 
wealth, which  is  no  more  than  a  league  of  all  the 
subjects  together,  for  the  most  part  imnecessary, 
and  savour  of  unlawful  design ;  and  are  for  that 
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BDSe  onlawfiil,  and  go  commoniy  by  the  name  of  part  ii. 
ictioiis,  or  conspiracies.     For  a  leagne  being  a   .    ^    . 
onnexion  of  men  by  covenants,  if  there  be  no  power  syttemi  ir. 
li^en  to  any  one  man  or  assembly,  as  in  the  con-  I^u^'printe 
litiou  of  mere  nature,  to  compel  them  to  perform-  ^®*«"«^ 
inoe,  is  so  long  only  valid,  as  there  ariseth  no  just 
sanse  of  distrust :  and  therefore  leagues  between 
xmimonwealths,  over  whom  there  is  no  human 
wwer  established,  to  keep  them  all  in  awe,  are  not 
mly  lawfnl,  but  also  profitable  for  the  time  they 
ast.     But  leagues  of  the  subjects  of  one  and  the 
Hune  commonwealth,  where  every  one  may  obtain 
lis  right  by  means  of  the  sovereign  power,  are  un- 
lecessaiy  to  the  maintaining  of  peace  and  justice, 
ttd,  in  case  the  design  of  them  be  evil  or  unknown 
to  the  commonwealth,  unlawful.     For  all  uniting 
af  strength  by  private  men,  is,  if  for  evil  intent, 
imjnst ;  if  for  intent  unknown,  dangerous  to  the 
[mblic,  and  nnjustly  concealed. 

If  the  sovereign  power  be  in  a  great  assembly,  secret  cabau 
ixid  a  number  of  men,  part  of  the  assembly,  without 
inthority,  consult  apart,  to  contrive  the  guidance 
rf  the  rest ;  this  is  a  faction,  or  conspiracy  unlaw- 
Itil,  as  being  a  fraudulent  seducing  of  the  assembly 
fcr  their  particular  interest.  But  if  he,  whose  pri- 
vate interest  is  to  be  debated  and  judged  in  the 
issembly,  make  as  many  friends  as  he  can ;  in  him 
it  is  no  injustice ;  because  in  this  case  he  is  no  part 
af  the  assembly.  And  though  he  hire  such  friends 
Hith  money,  unless  there  be  an  express  law  against 
it,  yet  it  is  not  injustice.  For  sometimes,  as  men's 
manners  are,  jnstice  cannot  be  had  without  money ; 
md  every  man  may  think  his  own  cause  just,  till 
it  be  heard,  and  judged. 
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In  all  commonwealtlis,  if  private  men  entertain 
more  servants,  than  the  government  of  his  e-state. 
■  and  lawful  employment  he  has  for  them  requires, 
it  is  faction,  and  unlawful.  For  having  the  pro- 
tection of  the  commonwealth,  he  needeth  not  the 
defence  of  private  force.  And  whereas  iji  nations 
not  thoroughly  civilized,  several  numerous  families 
have  lived  in  continual  hostility,  and  invaded  one 
another  with  private  force ;  yet  it  is  evident  enough, 
that  they  have  done  unjustly ;  or  else  they  had  do 
commonwealth. 

And  as  factions  for  kindred,  so  also  factions  for  go- 
vernment of  religion,  as  of  Papists,  Protestants,  &c. 
or  of  state,  as  patricians,  and  plebeians  of  old  time 
in  Rome,  and  of  aristocratioals  and  democraticab 
of  old  time  in  Greece,  are  unjust,  as  heing  contrary 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  people,  and  a  takiDg 
of  the  sword  out  of  the  hand  of  the  sovereign. 

Concourse  of  people  is  an  irregular  system,  the 
lawfulness,  or  unlawfulness,  whereof  dependeth  on 
the  occasion,  and  on  the  immber  of  them  that  are  as- 
sembled. If  the  occasion  be  lawful,  and  manife8t,tlie 
concourse  is  lawful ;  as  the  usual  meeting  of  men  at 
church,  or  at  a  pubUc  show,  in  usual  numbers :  forif 
the  numbers  be  extraordinarily  great,the  occasion  is 
not  evident ;  and  coiLsequently  he  that  cannot  render 
a  particular  and  good  account  of  his  being  amongst 
them,  is  to  be  judged  conscious  of  an  unlawful,  and 
tumultuous  design.  It  may  be  lawful  for  a  thou- 
sand men,  to  join  to  a  petition  to  be  delivered  to  a 
judge,  or  magistrate  ;  yet  if  a  thousand  men  come 
to  present  it,  it  is  a  tumultuous  assembly  ;  beca>i8e 
there  needs  but  one  or  two  for  that  purpose.  But 
in  such  cases  as  these,  it  is  not  a  set  number  that 
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makes  the  assembly  unlawful,  but  sucli  a  number,  part  u. 
as  the  present  officers  are  not  able  to  suppress,  and  .  "'_  .. 
bring  to  justice. 

When    an    unusual   number  of  men,  assemble  Conoonne  of 

against  a  man  whom  they  accuse ;  the  assembly  is  '  ^ 

an  unlawful  tunnilt ;  because  tLey  may  deliver  their  H 

accusation  to  the  magistrate  by  a  few,  or  by  uiie  ^H 

man.     Such  was  the  case  of  St.  Paul  atEphesus;  ^H 

where  Demetrius  and  a  great  number  of  other  men,  ^H 

brought  two  of  Paul's  companions  before  the  ma-  ^H 

gistrate,  saying  with  one  voice,  Great  is  Diana  uj'  ^H 

the  Ephesians;  which  was  their  way  of  demanding  ^H 

justice  against  themfor  teachingthe  peoplesuchdoc-  ^| 

trine,  as  was  against  their  religion,  and  trade.    The  ^| 

occasion  here,  considering  the  laws  of  that  people,  ^| 

was  just;  yet  was  their  assembly  judged  unlawful,  ^H 

and  the  magistrate  reprehended  them  for  it  in  these  ^H 

wordsf.^c^jxix. 38-40.)  If  Demetrius  and  theother  ^H 

workmen  can  accuse  any  man,  of  any  thing,  there  ^H 

be  pleas,  and  deputies,  let  them  accuse  one  another.  ^H 

And  if  you  have  atiy  other  thing  to  demand,  your  ^M 

case  may  be  judged  in  an  assembly  lawfully  called.  ^M 

For  we  are  in  danger  to  be  accused/or  this  days  ^H 

sedition ;  because  there  is  no  cause  by  which  any  ^H 

man  can  render  any  reason  of  this  concourse  of  ^H 

people.     Where  he  calleth  an  assembly,  whereof  ^H 

men  can  give  no  just  account,  a  sedition,  and  such  ^^k 

as  they  could  not  answer  for.     And  this  is  all  I  shall  ^H 

say  concerning  systeim,  and  ai<semblies  of  people,  ^H 

which  may  be  compared,  as  I  said,  to  the  similar  ^H 

parts  of  man's  body ;  such  as  be  lawful,  to  the  ^H 

muscles  ;  such  as  are  unlawful,  to  wens,  biles,  and  ^H 

apostems,  engendered  by  the  unnatural  conflux  of  ^^k 

^vil  humours.  ^^| 

■                                                                        Q  ^^1 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  THS  PUBLIC  MINISTERS  OF  SOVEREIOl 
POWER. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  have  spoken  of  the  similar 
parts  of  a  commonwealth  :  in  this  I  shall  speak  of 
the  parts  orgaiiical,  which  are  public  ministers. 

■f  A  PUBLIC  MINISTER,  IS  he,  that  by  the  sovereign, 
whether  a  monarch  or  an  assembly,  is  employed 
in  any  affairs,  with  authority  to  represent  in  that 
employment,  the  person  of  the  commouweaith.  AnJ 
whereas  every  man,  or  assembly  that  hath  sove- 
reignty, representeth  two  persons,  or,  as  the  motr 
common  phrase  is,  has  two  capacities,  one  natural, 
and  another  poUtic:  as  a  monarch,  hath  the  person 
not  only  of  the  conunonwealth,  but  also  of  a  man; 
and  a  sovereig;u  assembly  hath  the  person  not  ctiIj 
of  the  commonwealth,  but  also  of  the  assemhlj: 
they  that  be  servants  to  them  in  their  natural  capa- 
city, are  not  pubUc  ministers ;  but  those  only  that 
serve  them  in  the  administration  of  the  public  bns- 
ness.  And  therefore  neither  ushers,  nor  sergeant^ 
nor  other  officers  that  wait  on  the  assembly,  for  no 
other  purpose,  but  for  the  commodity  of  the  mei 
assembled,  in  an  aristocracy,  or  democracy ;  nor 
stewards,  chamberlains,  cofferers,  or  any  other 
officers  of  the  household  of  a  monarch,  are  pnl^ 
ministers  in  a  monarcliy.  i 

'  Of  public  ministers,  some  have  charge  committed 
to  them  of  a  general  administration,  either  of  tfiB 
whole  dominion,  or  of  a  part  thereof.  Of  the  whda, 
as  to  a  protector,  or  regent,  may  be  committed  bf 
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the  predecessor  of  an  infant  king,  during  his  mi- 
nority, the  whole  administration  of  his  kingdom, 
In  which  case,  every  subject  is  so  far  obliged  to 
obedience,  as  the  ordinances  he  shall  make,  and  the 
commands  he  shall  give  be  in  the  king's  name,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  his  sovereign  power.  Of  a 
part,  or  province  ;  as  when  either  a  monarch,  or  a 
sovereign  assembly,  shall  give  the  general  charge 
thereof  to  a  governor,  lieutenant,  prtefect,  or  vice- 
roy :  and  in  this  case  also,  every  one  of  that  pro- 
vince is  obliged  to  all  he  shall  do  in  the  name  of 
the  sovereign,  and  tliat  not  incompatible  with  the 
sovereign's  right.  For  such  protectors,  viceroys, 
and  governors,  have  no  other  right,  but  what  de- 
pends on  the  sovereign's  will ;  and  no  commission 
that  can  be  given  them,  can  be  interpreted  for  a 
declaration  of  the  will  to  transfer  the  sovereignty, 
without  express  and  perspicuous  words  to  that  pur- 
pose. And  this  kind  of  pulUic  ministers  resembleth 
the  nerves,  and  tendons  that  move  the  several  limbs 
of  a  body  natural. 

Others  have  special  administration  ;  that  is  to  For  .p«iai  id- 
say,  charges  of  some  special  business,  either  at  home,  «iforeconomy. 
or  abnmd  :  as  at  home,  first,  for  the  economy  of  a 
commonwealth,  they  that  have  autliority  concerning 
the  treasure,  as  tributes,  impositions,  rents,  fines, 
or  wiiatsoever  public  revenue,  to  collect,  receive, 
jggue,  or  take  the  accounts  thereof,  are  public  mi- 
BrtMers :  ministers,  because  they  serve  the  person 
Biie|iresentative,  and  can  do  nothing  against  his  com- 
mand, nor  without  his  authority :  public,  because 
they  serve  him  in  his  political  capacity. 

Secondly,  they  that  have  authority  concerning 
the  militia;  to  have  the  custody  of  arms,  forts, 
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ports ;  to  levy,  pay,  or  conduct  soldiers ;  or  to 
provide  for  any  necessary  thing  for  the  use  of  war, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  are  public  ministers.  But  a 
soldier  without  command,  though  he  fight  for  the 
commonwealth,  does  not  therefore  represent  the 
person  of  it ;  because  there  is  none  to  represent  it 
to.  For  every  one  that  hath  eommand,  represents 
it  to  them  only  whom  he  commandeth, 

'"  They  also  that  have  iiuthority  to  teach,  or  to 
enable  others  to  teach  the  people  their  duty  to  the 
sovereign  power,  and  instruct  them  in  the  know- 
ledge of  what  is  just,  and  unjust,  thereby  to  render 
them  more  apt  to  hve  in  godliness,  said  in  peace 
amongst  tliemselves,  and  resist  the  public  enemj'. 
are  public  ministers  :  ministers,  in  that  they  do  il 
not  by  their  own  authority,  but  by  another's  ;  and 
pubhc,  because  they  do  it,  or  should  do  it,  by  no 
authority  but  that  of  the  sovereign.  The  monarch, 
or  the  sovereign  assembly  only  hath  immediate  au- 
thority from  Giod,  to  teach  and  instruct  the  people; 
and  no  man  but  the  sovereign,  receiveth  liis  power 
Dei  gratia  simply  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  favour 
of  none  but  God  :  all  other,  receive  theirs  from  the 
favour  and  providence  of  God,  and  their  sovereigns; 
as  ui  a  monarchy  Dei  gratia  et  regis :  or  Dei 
providentid  et  vohmtate  regis, 

e.  They  also  to  whom  jurisdiction  is  given,  arepnb* 
lie  ministers.  For  in  their  seats  of  justice  ibey 
represent  the  person  of  the  sovereign ;  and  that 
sentence,  is  his  sentence :  for,  as  hath  been  befor* 
declared,  all  judicature  is  essentially  annexed  to  d* 
sovereignty  ;  and  therefore  all  other  judges  are  bat. 
ministers  of  him  or  them  that  have  the  sovereip. 
power.      And  as  controversies  are  of  two  swt! 
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namely  off  act,  and  of  law ;  so  are  judgments,  some    part  ii. 

uf  fact,  gome  of  law  :  and  consequently  in  the  same  '^-    ,. 
controversy,  there  may  be  two  judges,  one  of  fact,  For  judioiure. 
another  of  law. 

And  in  both  these  controversies,  there  may  arise 
a  controversy  between  the  party  judged,  and  the 

judge ;  which  because  they  be  both  subjects  to  the  ^h 

sovereign,  ought  in  equity  to  be  judged  by  men  ^H 

aarrced  on  by  consent  of  both  ;  for  no  man  can  be  ^H 
judge  in  his  own  cause.  But  the  sovereign  is  already 
agreed  on  for  judge  by  them  both,  and  is  therefore 
either  to  hear  the  cause,  and  determine  it  himself, 
or  appoint  for  judge  such  as  they  shall  both  agree 
on.     And  this  agreement  is  then  understood  to  be 

made  between  them  divers  ways ;  as  first,  if  the  ^h 

defendant  be  allowed  to  except  agamst  such  of  his  ^H 

judges,  whose  interest  maketh  him  suspect  them,  ^H 

furas  to  the  complainant,  he  hath  alreadychosen  his  ^H 

An  judge),  those  which  he  excepteth  not  against,  ^H 

-re  judges  he  himself  agrees  on.     Secondly,  if  he  ^H 

appeal  to  any  other  jndge,  he  can  appeal  no  further ;  ^H 

for  his  appeal  is  his  choice.     Thirdly,  if  he  appeal  ^H 

to  the  sovereign  himself,  and  he  by  himself,  or  by  ^H 

delegates  which  the  parties  shall  agree  on,  give  ^H 

^ntence :  that  sentence  is  final :  for  the  defendant  is  ^H 

judged  by  his  own  judges,  that  is  to  say,  by  himself.  ^H 

These  properties  of  just  and  rational  judicature  ^H 

ccjnsidered,  I  cannot  forbear  to  obsen'e  the  excel-  ^H 

lent  coniititution  of  the  courts  of  justice,  established  ^H 

both  for  Common,  and  also  for  Public  Pleas  m  Eng-  ^H 

l.ind.  By  Common  Pleas,  I  mean  those,  where  both  ^H 

in-  complainant  and  defendant  are  subjects:  and  ^H 

iiy  public,  which  are  also  called  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ^H 

^■pee  where  the  complainant  is  the  sovereign.    For  ^H 
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I.  whereas  there  were  two  orders  of  men,  whereof  one 
_  was  Lords,  the  other  Commous  ;  the  Lords  had  this 
jrjudiMiute.  privilege,  to  have  for  judges  in  all  capital  crimes, 
none  b\it  Lords  ;  and  of  them,  as  many  as  would  be 
present ;  which  being  ever  acknowledged  as  a  pri- 
vilege of  favour,  their  judges  were  none  but  snch 
as  they  had  themselves  desired.  And  in  all  con- 
troversies, every  subject,  (as  also  in  civil  controvw- 
sies  the  Lords),  had  for  judges,  men  of  the  country 
where  the  matter  in  controversy  lay  ;  against  whidi 
he  might  make  his  exceptions,  till  at  last  twehe 
men  without  exception  being  agreed  on,  they  -were 
judged  by  those  twelve.  So  that  having  his  owl 
judges,  there  could  be  nothing  alleged  by  the  patl^, 
why  the  sentence  should  not  be  final.  These  public 
persons,  with  authority  from  the  sovereign  power, 
either  to  instruct,  or  judge  the  people,  are  such 
members  of  the  commonwealth,  as  may  fitly  be 
compared  to  the  organs  of  voice  in  a  body  natural. 
lion.  Public  ministers  are  also  all  those,  that  have  au- 
thority from  the  sovereign,  to  procure  the  execution 
of  judgments  given  ;  to  publish  the  sovereign's 
commands ;  to  suppress  tumults ;  to  apprehend, 
and  imprison  malefactors  ;  and  other  act»  tendiug 
to  the  conservatiou  of  the  peace.  For  every  act 
they  do  by  such  authority,  is  the  act  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  their  8er\'ice,  answerable  to  that 
of  the  hands,  in  a  body  natural. 

Public  ministers  abroad,  are  those  that  represent 
the  person  of  their  own  sovereign,  to  foreign  states. 
Such  are  ambassadors,  messengers,  agents,  and 
heralds,  sent  by  public  authority,  and  on  public 
business. 

But  such  as  are  sent  by  authority  only  of  some 
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;  party  of  a  troubled  state,  though  they  be  ewm 
»ved,  are  neither  public,  nor  private  ministers 
e  commonwealth :  because  none  of  their  actions 
e  the  commonwealth  tor  author.  Likewise,  an 
ambassador  sent  from  a  prince,  to  congratulate, 
condole,  or  to  assist  at  a  solemnity ;  though  the 
■^ithority  bepubUc;  yet  because  the  business  ispri- 
.  ce,  and  belonging  to  him  in  his  natural  capacity ; 
.--  a  private  perscjn.  Also  if  a  man  be  sent  into 
her  country,  secretly  to  explore  their  counsels, 
I  strength  :  though  both  the  authority,  and  the 
ness  be  public ;  yet  because  there  is  none  to 
e  uotice  of  any  person  in  him,  but  his  own  ;  he 
nt  a  private  minister  ;  but  yet  a  minister  of  the 
nonweaith ;  and  may  be  compared  to  an  eye 
3  body  natural.  And  those  that  are  a])poijited 
*tve  the  petitions  or  other  informations  of  the 
pie,  and  are  as  it  were  the  public  ear,  are  public 
isters,  and  represent  their  sovereign  in  that 


ieitber  a  councillor,  nor  a  council  of  state,  if  we  Cooncuio™ 
Bder  it  with  no  authority  of  judicature  or  com-  empio^Eot 
,  but  only  of  giving  advice  to  the  sovereign  '^j^\'°i  p^^ilc 
I  it  is  required,  or  of  ofiFering  it  when  it  is  not  "■"'"«"■ 
,  is  a  public  person.     For  the  advice  is  ad- 
1  to  the  sovereign  only,  whose  person  caunot 
i  own  presence,  be  represented  to  him,  by 
But  a  body  of  councillors,  are  never 
';hout  some  other  authority,  either  of  judicature, 
nf  inunediate  administration  :  as  in  a  monarchy, 
■  y  represent  the  monarch,  in  delivering  his  com- 
iiids  to  the  public  ministers:  in  a  democracy, 
■  council,  or  senate  propounds  the  result  of  their 
iiberatious  to  the  people,  as  a  council ;  but  when 
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they  appoint  judges,  or  hear  causes,  or  give  audi- 
ence to  ambassadors,  it  is  in  the  quality  of  a  minis-  I 
ter  of  the  people  :  and  in  an  aristocracy,  the  council  I 
of  state  is  the  sovereign  assembly  itself;  and  giv* 
counsel  to  none  but  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 

OF  THE  NUTRITION,  AND  PROCRBATION   Ofl 
COMMONWEALTH. 

_  I'll-  The  nutrition  of  a  commonwealth  consisteth,  in 

monwesith      the  plenty,  and  distribution,  of  materials  coudn- 
^^j.  cing  to  life  :  in  concoction,  or  preparation  ;  and, 
e»  »nd  when  concocted,  in  the  conveyance  of  it,  by  con- 
venient conduits,  to  the  public  use. 

As  for  the  plenty  of  matter,  it  is  a  thing  limited 
by  nature,  to  those  commodities,  which  from  Uie 
two  breasts  of  our  common  mother,  land  aud  sea, 
God  usually  either  freely  giveth,  or  for  labour 
selleth  to  mankind. 

For  the  matter  of  this  nutriment,  consisting  in 
animals,  vegetals,  and  minerals,  God  hath  freely 
laid  them  before  us,  in  or  uear  to  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  so  as  there  needeth  no  more  but  the  labour, 
and  industry  of  recei\'ing  them.  Insomiich  88 
plenty  dependeth,  next  to  God's  favour,  merely  ou 
the  labour  and  industry  of  men. 

This  matter,  commonly  called  commodities,  is 
partly  native,  and  partly  foreign :  native,  tiial 
which  is  to  be  had  within  the  territory  of  the  com- 
monwealth :  foreign,  that  which  is  imported  from 
without.  And  because  there  is  no  territory  under 
the  dominion  of  one  commonwealth,  except  it  !>• 
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of  very  vast  exteut,  that  produceth  all  things  need-  tarI^^I 

Fu!  for  the  maintenance,  and  motion  of  the  whole  ^_?J^^B 

body  ;  and  few  that  produce  not  some  thing  more  ^^M 

than  necessary  ;  the  superfluous  commodities  to  be  ^H 

bad  within,  become  no  more  superfluous,  but  sup-  ^^M 

ply  these  want*  at  home,  by  importation  of  that  ^H 

vrhich  may  be  had  abroad,  either  by  exchange,  or  ^^| 

Ivy  just  war,  or  by  labour.    For  a  man's  labour  also,  ^H 

|b  a  commodity  exchangeable  for  beneflt,  as  well  as  ^^M 

any  other  thing :  and  there  have  been  common-  ^^M 

"wealths  that  ha\'ing  no  more  territory',  than  hath  ^^| 

served  them  for  habitation,  have  nevertheless,  not  ^^| 

only  tnaiuttuned,  but  also  encreased  their  power,  ^^M 

partly  by  the  labour  of  trading  from  one  place  to  an-  ^^| 

other,  and  partly  by  selling  the  manufactures  where-  ^^ 
of  the  materials  were  brought  in  from  other  places. 

The  distribution  of  the  materials  of  this  nouiish-  Ad''.  "«.  "e*" 


kit :  that  is  to  say,  in  one  word  propriety ;  and 

fkelnngeth  in  all  kinds  of  commonwealth  to  the 

■^  ereigii  power.     For  where  there  is  no  common- 

;dth,  there  is,  as  hath  been  already  shown,  a 

(■••rpetual  war  of  every  man  against  his  neighbour ; 

and  therefore  every  thing  is  his  that  getteth  it,  and 

k<-epeth  it  by  force ;    which  is  neither  propriety, 

■•■T  eommunity ;    but  uncertaiaty.     Which  is  so 

i'ieot,  that  even  Cicero,  a  passionate  defender  of 

i-rty,  in  a  public  pleading,  attributeth  all  pro- 

:vty  to  the  law  civil.    Let  the  civi/  law,  saith  he, 

oaee  abandoned,  or  but  negligently  guarded, 

not  to  xay  oppressed,  and  there  ts  nothing,  that 

amy  man  can  be  sure  to  receive J'rom  his  ancestor, 

or  leare  to  hi*  children.   And  again  ;   Take  away 

(Iw  civil  law,  find  no  man  knows  what  is  his  own. 
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and  what  another  vian's.  Seeing  therefore  the 
introductiou  of  praprietij  is  an  effect  of  common- 
wealth, which  can  do  nothing  but  by  the  person 
that  represents  it,  it  is  the  act  only  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  consisteth  in  the  laws,  which  none  cao 
make  that  have  not  the  sovereign  power.  And 
this  they  well  knew  of  old,  who  called  that  Nopoc, 
that  is  to  say,  distribution^  which  we  call  law  ;  and 
defined  justice,  by  distributing  to  every  man  hu 
own. 
'"  lu  this  distribution,  the  first  law,  is  for  divi^on 
!-  of  the  land  itself:  wherein  the  sovereign  assigneth 
"  to  every  man  a  portion,  according  as  he,  and  not 
'^  according  as  any  subject,  or  any  number  of  them, 
shall  judge  agreeable  to  equity,  and  the  common 
good.  The  children  of  Israel,  were  a  common- 
wealth iu  the  wilderness;  but  wanted  the  commo- 
dities of  the  earth,  till  they  were  masters  of  the 
Land  of  Promise ;  which  afterward  waa  divided 
amongst  them,  not  by  their  own  discretion,  but  by 
the  discretion  of  Eleazar  the  Priest,  and  Joshua 
their  General,  who,  when  there  were  twelve  tribes, 
making  them  thirteen  by  subdivision  of  the  tribe 
of  Joseph,  made  nevertheless  but  twelve  portions 
of  the  land ;  and  ortlained  for  the  tribe  of  Levi  no 
land ;  but  assigned  them  the  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  fruits;  which  division  was  therefore  arbi- 
trary. And  though  a  people  coming  into  possession 
of  a  land  by  war,  do  not  always  exterminate  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  as  did  the  Jews,  but  leave  to 
many,  or  most,  or  all  of  them  their  estates ;  yet  it 
is  manifest  they  hold  them  afterwards,  as  of  the 
victors'  distribution  ;  as  the  people  of  England  Laid 
all  theirs  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
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Prom  whence  we  may  collect,  that  the  propriety    part  ii. 
which  a  subject  hath  in  his  lands,  consisteth  hi  a    _?^^^ 
ri^t  to  exclude  all  other  subjects  from  the  use  of^^^'^j^yj' 
them;  and  not  to  exclude  their  sovereign,  be  it  ciu.i«  ooi  tbe 
an  assembly,  or  a  monarch.     For  seeing;  the  sove-  th^'i^mgo, 
reign,  that  is  to  say,  the  commonwealth,  whose  ^^t^J„^ 
person  be  representeth,  is  understood  to  do  nothing  ^^m 

hot  in  order  to  the  common  peace  and  security,  ^^M 

this  distribution  of  lands,  is  to  be  understood  as  ^^M 

done    in   order  to  the  same  :    and   consequently,  ^^H 

whatsoever  distribution  he  shall  make  in  prejudice  ^^H 

thereof,  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  every  subject,  ^^M 

that  committed  his  peace,  and  safety  to  his  discre-  ^^H 

tjon,  and  conscience  ;  and  therefore  by  the  will  of  ^^M 

every  one  of  them,  is  to  be  reputed  void.     It  is  ^^M 

true,  tliat  a  sovereign  monarch,  or  the  greater  part  ^^H 

of  a  sovereign  assembly,  may  ordain  the  doing  of         ^^M 
many  things  in  pursuit  of  their  passions,  contrary  ^^M 

to  their  own  consciences,  which  is  a  breach  of  ^^| 

'nist,  and  of  the  law  of  nature;  but  this  is  not  ^^H 

i^ough  to  authorize  any  subject,  either  to  make  ^^H 

;ir  upon,  or  so  much  as  to  accuse  of  injustice,  or  ^^M 

:iv  way  to  speak  evil  of  their  i>overeign  ;  because  ^^H 

■'-y  have  authorized  all  his  actions,  audin  bestow-  ^^M 

i:2  the  sovereign  power,  made  them  then-  own.  ^^M 

■Ant  in  what  cases  the  commands  of  sovereigns  are  ^^M 

iitrary  to  equity,  and  the  law  of  nature,  is  to  be  ^^M 

t  i»nsidered  hereafter  in  another  place.  ^^ 

In  the  distribution  of  land,  the  commonwealth  Tbe  public  » 

■  !•  I  -1.1  •  >  Dot  lobe  dieted. 

it«elf,  may  be  conceived  to  have  a  portion,  and  pos- 

-■^-■5,  and  improve  the  same  by  their  representative ;  ^^M 

id    liiat  such  portion  may  be  made  sufficient,  to  ^^M 

'istain  the  whole  expense  to  the  common  peace,  ^^H 
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^p*ART  It.    and  defence  necessarily  required.  Which  were  very 

.    ^*'  true,  if  there  could  be  any  representative  couceived 

The  pubiii:  ii  freg  froiii  huDian  passions,  and  infirmities.     But 

□ol  la  be  dieled  ,      ,                 .      .           ,                  ■           -       , 

the  nature  ot  men  bemg  as  it  is,  the  setting  forth 

^^^  of  public  land,  or  of  any  certain  revenue  for  the  com- 

^V  monwealth,  is  in  vain ;  and  tendeth  to  the  dissola- 

^H  tion  of  government,  and  to  the  condition  of  mere 

^H  nature,  and  war,    as  soon  as  ever  the  sovereign 

^H  power  falleth  into  the  hands  of  a  monarch,  or  of  aa 

^^H  assembly,  that  are  cither  too  negligent  of  money, 

^^M  or  too  hazardouis  in  engaging  the  public  stock  into 

^^M  a  long  or  costly  war.     Commonwealths  can  endure 

^^H  no  diet :  for  seeing  their  expense  is  not  limited  by 

^^M  their  own  appetite,  but  by  external  accidents,  and 

^^M  the  appetites  of  their  neighbours,  the  public  riches 

^H  cannot  be  limited  by  other  limits,  than  those  which 

^H  the  emergent  occasions  shall  require.    And  wheresf 

^H  in  England,  there  were  by  the  Conqueror,  divers 

^H  lands  reserved  to  his  own  use,  besides  forests  sni 

^H  chases,  either  for  his  recreation,  or  preservation  rf 

^H  woods,  and  divers  services  reserved  on  the  land  be 

^H  gave  his  subjects ;  yet  it  seems  they  were  not  re- 

^1  served  for  his  maintenance  in  his  pubhc,  but  in  his 

^1  natural  capacity-.  For  he,  and  his  successors  did  f(tf 

^H  all  that,  lay  arbitrary  taxes  on  all  subjects'  lauil, 

^H  when  they  judged  it  necessary.     Or  if  those  public 

^H  lands,  and  services,  were  ordained  as  a  sufficient 

^H  maintenance  of  the  commonwealth,  it  was  contrary 

^H  to  the  scope  of  the  institution ;  being,  as  it  ap- 

^B  peared  by  those  ensuing  taxes,  insufficient,  and,  85 

^H  it  appears  by  the  late  small  revenue  of  the  crown. 

^H  subject  to  alieuatiou  and  diminution.     It  is  there- 

^H  fore  in  vain,  to  assign  a  portion  to  the  common- 

^H  wealth  ;  which  may  sell,  or  give  it  away  ;  and  does 
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and  give  it  away,  when  it  is  done  by  their 

ipresentative. 
As  the  distribution  of  lands  at  home  ;  so  also  to  t: 

--imi  in  what  places,  and  for  what  commodities,^ 
ilie  subject  shall  traffic  abroad,  belongeth  to  the  ^1 
sovereign.     For  if  it  did  belong  to  private  persons  " 
•i  iise  their  own  discretion  therein,  some  of  them 
'  itild  be  drawn  for  gain,  both  to  furnish  the  enemy 

.  i;h  means  to  hurt  the  commonivealth,  and  hnrt  it 
themselves,  by  importing  such  things,  as  pleasing 
men's  appetites,  be  nevertheless  noxious,  or  at  least 
miprofitable  to  them.  And  therefore  it  belongeth 
to  the  commonwealth,  that  is,  to  the  sovereign  only, 
to  approve,  or  disapprove  both  of  the  places,  and 
matter  of  foreign  traffic. 

Farther,  seeing  it  is  not  enough  to  the  susten-  '^ 
tation  of  a  commonwealth,  that  every  man  have  a  p' 
propriety  iu  a  portion  of  land,  or  in  some  few  com-  » 
modtdes,  or  a  natural  property  in  some  useful  art, 
and  there  is  no  art  in  the  world,  but  is  necessary 
either  for  the  being,  or  well  being  almost  of  every 
particular  man  ;  it  is  necessary,  that  men  distribute 
'  J3t  which  they  can  spare,  and  transfer  their  pro- 
ni-ty  therein,  mutually  one  to  another,  by  exchange, 

!  .'i  mutual  contract.  And  therefore  it  belongeth 
lo  thecommonwealth,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  sovereign, 
to  appoint  in  what  manner  all  kinds  of  contract 
between  subjects,  as  buying,  selling,  exchanging, 
borrowing,  lending,  letting,  and  taking  to  hire,  are 
to  be  made ;  and  by  what  words  and  signs  they 
shall  be  understood  for  valid.  And  for  the  matter, 
aijd  distribution  of  the  nourishment,  to  the  several 
mrmbers  of  the  commonwealth,  thus  much,  con- 
-  I'iering  the  model  of  the  whole  work,  is  sufficient. 
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By  concoction,  I  understand  the  redncing  of  i& 
commodities,  which  are  not  presently  consumed, 
but  reserved  for  nourishment  in  time  to  come,  te 
something  of  equal  value,  and  withal  so  portable 
as  not  to  hinder  the  motion  of  men  from  place  t9 
place  ;  to  the  end  a  man  may  ha^'e  in  what  place 
soever,  such  nourishment  as  the  place  affordeth. 
And  this  is  nothing  else  but  gold,  and  silver,  and 
money.  For  gold  and  silver,  being,  as  it  happent, 
almost  in  all  countries  of  the  world  highly  valofd, 
is  a  commodious  measure  of  the  value  of  all  things 
else  between  nations;  and  money,  of  what  matttr 
soever  coined  by  the  sovereign  of  a  commonwealth, 
is  a  suflBcient  measure  of  the  value  of  all  things  else, 
betvi'een  the  subjects  of  that  commonwealth.  Bf 
the  means  of  which  measures,  all  commoditiea, 
moveable  and  immoveable,  are  made  to  accom- 
pany a  man  to  all  places  of  his  resort,  within  ami 
without  the  place  of  his  orduiary  residence ;  and 
the  same  passeth  from  man  to  man,  within  tbe 
commonwealth  ;  and  goes  round  about,  nourishingi 
as  it  passeth,  every  part  thereof ;  in  so  much  u 
this  concoction,  is  as  it  were  the  sanguification  of 
the  commonwealth :  for  natural  blood  is  in  like 
manner  made  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and  cir- 
culating, nourisheth  by  the  way  every  member  flf 
the  body  of  man. 

And  because  silver  and  gold  have  their  value 
from  the  matter  itself ;  they  have  first  this  privi- 
lege, that  the  value  of  them  cannot  be  altered  by 
the  power  of  one,  nor  of  a  few  commonwealths ;  as 
being  a  common  measure  of  the  commodities  of  aD 
places.  But  base  money,  may  easily  be  enhanced, 
or  abased.     Secondly,  they  have  the  privilege  to 
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make  commonwealths  move,  and  stretch  out  their  p^rt  h. 
arms,  when  need  is,  into  foreign  countries :  and  -*■ 
supply,  not  only  private  subjects  that  travel,  but 
also  whole  armies  with  provision.  But  that  coin, 
which  is  not  considerable  for  the  matter,  but  for 
the  stamp  of  the  place,  being;  unable  to  endure 
change  of  air,  hath  its  effect  at  home  only;  where 
also  it  is  subject  to  the  change  of  laws,  and  thereby 
to  have  the  value  diminished,  to  the  prejudice  many 
times  of  those  that  have  it. 

The  conduits,  and  ways  by  which  it  is  conveyed  i^*  oonduiu 
to  the  public  use,  are  of  two  sorts  :  one,  that  con-  maaty  w  the 
veyeth  it  to  the  public  coffers ;   the  other,  that  ^"  '°  ^' 
issueth  the  same  out  again  for  public  payments.  Of 
the  first  sort,  are  collectors,  receivers,  and  trea- 
surers ;  of  the  second,  are  the  treasurers  again,  and 
the  officers  appointed  for  payment  of  several  public 
or  private  ministers.    And  in  this  also,  the  artihcial 
man  maintains  his  resemblance  with  the  natural ; 
whose  veins  receiving  the  blood  from  the  several 
parts  of  the  body,  carry  it  to  the  heart ;  where  being 
made  vital,  the  heart  by  the  arteries  sends  it  out 
again,  to  enliven,  and  enable  for  motion  all  the 
members  of  the  same. 

The  procreation  or  children  of  a  commonwealth,  The  chiia 
are  those  we  call  plantations,  or  colonies  ;  which  weakh^I 
are  mmibers  of  men  sent  out  from  the  common- 
wealth, under  a  conductor,  or  govenior,  to  inhabit 
a  foreign  country,  either  formerly  void  of  inhabi- 
tants, or  made  void  t)ien  by  war.  And  when  a 
colony  is  settled,  they  are  either  a  commonwealth 
of  tliemselves,  discharged  of  their  subjection  to  their 
sovereign  that  sent  them,  as  hath  been  done  by 
many  conamonwealtlis,  of  ancient  time,  in  which 
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fjutt  n.  CMe  the  r<imBMWiiiaith  finom  wiiiA  tiiey  went,  wag 
-  ^  cdled  their  metrapofe  or  mather,  and  reqaires  no 
more  of  them,  dian  fiohcis  requiie  of  the  children, 
whom  thejr  enumcqale  and  make  firee  finom  their 
domestic  government^  whidi  is  honour,  and  finiend- 
ship;  or  else  ther  remain  united  to  thdr  mrtropolis, 
as  were  the  arfonies  of  the  fcofie  €i  Rome ;  and 
then  they  are  no  ocmmionwealths  themsetves,  but 
pfOfinceSy  and  parts  of  the  commonwealth  that  sent 
them.  So  that  the  right  €i  colonies,  saving  honour 
and  kagne  witht  heir  metropolis,  dqpendeth  wholly 
on  their  licence  or  letters,  by  whidi  their  sovordgn 
authorized  them  to  jdant. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF   COUNSEL. 

CmdkI  what.  How  fallacious  it  is  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  things 
by  the  ordinary  and  inconstant  use  of  words,  ap- 
peareth  in  nothing  more,  than  in  the  confusion  of 
counsels,  and  commands,  arising  finom  the  impera- 
tive manner  of  speaking  in  them  both,  and  in  many 
other  occasions  besides.  For  the  words  do  thU, 
are  the  words  not  only  of  him  that  conmiandeth ; 
but  also  of  him  that  giveth  counsel ;  and  of  him 
that  exhorteth ;  and  yet  there  are  but  few,  that 
see  not  that  these  are  very  different  things,  or 
that  cannot  distinguish  between  them,  when  they 
perceive  who  it  is  that  speaketh,  and  to  whom  the 
speech  is  directed,  and  upon  what  occasion.  But 
finding  those  phrases  in  men's  writings,  and  being 
not  able,  or  not  willing  to  enter  into  a  conside- 
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ration  of  the  circumstances,  they  mistake  some-  part  n. 
times  the  precepts  of  counsellors,  for  the  precepts  . ,  ^'  ■  ^ 
of  them  that  command ;  and  sometimes  the  con- 
brary ;  according  as  it  best  agreeth  with  the  con- 
chisions  they  wonld  infer,  or  the  actions  they  ap- 
prove. To  avoid  which  mistakes,  and  render  to 
those  terms  of  commanding,  counselling  and  ex- 
horting, their  proper  and  distinct  significations,  I 
define  them  thus. 

Command  is,  where  a  man  saith,  do  this,  or  do  Difference* 

.  •  ,  •      between  com- 

wot  tktSj  without  expectmg  other  reason  than  the  mand  and 
will  of  him  that  says  it.     From  this  it  foUoweth  ^"^^ 
manifestly,  that  he  that  commandeth,  pretendeth 
thereby  his  own  benefit:    for  the  reason  of  his 
command  is  his  own  will  only,  and  the  proper  ob- 
ject of  every  man's  will,  is  some  good  to  himself. 

Counsel,  is  where  a  man  saith,  do,  or  do  not 
this,  and  deduceth  his  reasons  from  the  benefit  that 
arriveth  by  it  to  him  to  whom  he  saith  it.  And 
from  this  it  is  evident,  that  he  that  giveth  counsel, 
pretendeth  only,  whatsoever  he  intendeth,  the  good 
of  him,  to  whom  he  giveth  it. 

Therefore  between  counsel  and  command,  one 
great  difierenee  is,  that  command  is  directed  to  a 
inan*8  own  benefit ;  and  counsel  to  the  benefit  of 
another  man.  And  from  this  ariseth  another  dif- 
ference, that  a  man  may  be  obliged  to  do  what  he 
is  commanded;  as  when  he  hath  covenanted  to 
obey :  but  he  cannot  be  obliged  to  do  as  he  is 
counselled,  because  the  hurt  of  not  following  it,  is 
his  own;  or  if  he  should  covenant  to  follow  it,  then 
is  the  coxmsel  turned  into  the  nature  of  a  com- 
mand. A  third  difierenee  between  them  is,  that 
no  man  can  pretend  a  right  to  be  of  another  man's 

VOL.  111.  R 
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counsel ;  because  he  is  not  to  pretend  benefit  by  h 
to  himself:  but  to  demand  right  to  counsel  ano- 
ther, argues  a  ^vill  to  know  his  designs,  or  to  gain 
some  other  good  to  himself:  which,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, is  of  every  man's  will  the  proper  object. 

This  also  Is  incident  to  the  nature  of  counsd; 
that  whatsoever  it  be,  he  that  asketh  it,  cannot  in 
equity  accuse,  or  punish  it :  for  to  ask  counsel  of 
another,  is  to  permit  him  to  give  such  counsel  as 
he  shall  think  best ;  and  consequently,  he  thai 
giveth  counsel  to  his  sovereign,  whether  a  monarch, 
or  an  assembly,  when  he  asketh  it,  cannot  in  equity 
be  punished  for  it,  whether  the  same  be  conform- 
able to  the  opinion  of  the  most,  or  not,  so  it  be 
to  the  proposition  in  debate.  For  if  the  sense  rf 
the  assembly  can  be  taken  notice  of,  before  the 
debate  be  ended,  they  shoidd  neither  ask,  nor  taJw 
any  further  counsel ;  for  the  sense  of  the  assembly, 
is  the  resolution  of  the  debate,  and  end  of  all  ddi- 
beration.  And  generally  he  that  demandeth  coun- 
sel, is  author  of  it ;  and  therefore  cannot  punid 
it ;  and  what  the  sovereign  cannot,  no  man  else 
can.  But  if  one  subject  giveth  counsel  to  another, 
to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  laws,  whether  thit 
counsel  proceed  from  evil  intention,  or  from  igno- 
rance only,  it  is  punishable  by  the  commonwealth; 
because  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  good  excuse, 
where  every  man  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  the 
laws  to  which  he  is  subject. 

Exhortation  and  deuortation  is  counsel,! 
companied  with  signs  in  him  that  gi%'eth  it,  of  vd 
ment  desire  to  have  it  followed  :  or  to  say  it 
briefly,  counsel  vehemently  pressed.  For  he  that 
horteth,  doth  not  deduce  the  consequences  of 
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he  adviseth  to  be  done,  mid  tie  himself  therein  to  the  part  n. 
rig:our  of  true  reasoning ;  but  encourages  him  he  '^-  ^ 
couiiselleth  to  action  :  as  he  that  dehorteth,  deter-  Eihonntioii 
retli  him  from  it.  And,  therefore,  they  have  in  "aa, ' 
their  sjieeches,  a  regard  to  the  common  passions 
and  opinions  of  men,  in  deducing  their  reasons  ; 
and  make  use  of  simiHtudes,  metaphors,  examples, 
an<l  other  tools  of  oratory,  to  persuade  their  hearers 
of  the  utility,  honour,  or  justice  of  following  their 
advice. 

Prom  whence  may  be  inferred,  first,  that  exhorta- 
tion and  dehortation  is  directed  to  the  good  of  him 
uttiat  giveth  the  counsel,  not  of  him  that  asketh  it, 
^BrMch  is  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  counsellor ;  who, 
■  by  the  definition  of  counsel,  ought  to  regard  not 
his  own  benefit,  but  his  whom  he  adviseth.     And 
that  he  directeth  his  counsel  to  his  own  benefit,  is 
manifest  enough,  by  the  long  and  vehement  urging, 
or  by  the  artificial  giving  thereof  ;  which  being  not 
required  of  him,  and  consequently  proceeding  from 
his  own  occasions,  is  directed  principally  to  his 
own  benefit,  and  hot  accidentally  to  the  good  of 
him  that  is  counselled,  or  not  at  all. 

Secondly,  that  the  use  of  exhortation  and  de- 
hortation lieth  only  where  a  man  is  to  speak  to  a 
multitude ;  because  when  the  speech  is  addressed 
to  one,  he  may  internipt  him,  and  examine  his 
reasons  more  rigorously  than  can  be  done  in  a 
multitude  ;  which  are  too  many  to  enter  into  dis- 
pute, and  dialogue  witli  him  that  speaketh  indif- 
ferently to  them  all  at  once. 

Thirdly,  that  they  that  exhort  and  dehort,  where 
they  are  required  to  give  counsel,  are  corrupt  coun- 
sellors, and  as  it  were  bribed  by  their  own  interest. 
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For  though  the  connsel  they  give  be  never  so  good ; 
yet  he  that  gives  it,  is  uo  more  a  good  counsellor, 
than  lie  that  giveth  a  just  sentence  for  a  reward,  is 
a  just  judge.  But  where  a  mau  may  lanfully  com- 
mand, as  a  father  in  his  family,  or  a  leader  in  aa 
army,  his  exhortations  and  dehortations,  are  not 
only  lawful,  but  also  uecessary,  and  laudable.  But 
then  they  are  no  more  counsels,  but  commands; 
which  when  they  are  for  execution  of  sour  labour, 
sometimes  necessity,  and  always  humanity  requiredl 
to  be  sweetened  in  the  delivery,  by  encouragenieat, 
and  in  the  tune  and  phrase  of  counsel,  rather  than 
in  harsher  language  of  command. 

Examples  of  the  difference  between  commaad 
and  counsel,  we  may  take  from  the  forms  of  speeck 
that  express  them  in  Holy  Scripture.  Hat>e  w 
other  Godn  hut  mc  ;  make  to  thyself  no  grmn 
image ;  take  not  Gods  name  in  rain  ;  xtmeti/f 
the  sahhath  ;  honour  thy  parents  ;  kill  Hot  ;  ste^ 
not,  Si'c.  are  commands :  because  the  rea-son  fot 
which  we  are  to  obey  them,  is  drawn  from  the  will 
of  God  our  king,  whom  we  are  obliged  to  obey* 
But  these  words,  Sell  all  thou  hast ;  gire  it  to  the 
poor ;  and  follow  me,  are  counsel ;  because  tlw 
reason  for  which  we  are  to  do  so,  is  drawn  from  oui 
own  benefit:  which  is  this,  that  we  shall  have  trea- 
sure in  Heaven.  These  words.  Go  into  the  village 
over  against  i/oit,  and  yoii  shall  find  an  ass  tied, 
and  her  colt ;  loose  her,  and  bring  her  to  uw, 
a  command :  for  the  reason  of  their  fact  is  drawD' 
from  the  will  of  their  Master ;  but  tJicse  worda^ 
Repent  and  he  baptised  in  the  name  of  Jestu,  are 
counsel ;  because  the  reason  why  we  should  so  doj 
teudeth  not  to  any  benefit  of  God  Almighty,  who 
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shall  still  be  king  in  what  manner  soever  we  rebel;  part  ii. 
but  of  ourselves,  who  have  no  other  means  of  avoid-  .  ^'  ^ 
ing  the  punishment  hanging  over  us  for  our  sins. 

As  the  diflFerenee  of  counsel  from  command,  hath  pifferencw  of 

fit  and  unfit 

been  now  deduced  from  the  nature  of  counsel,  con-  coan«eiion. 
risting  in  a  deducing  of  the  benefit,  or  hurt  that 
may  arise  to  him  that  is  to  be  counselled,  by  the 
necessary  or  probable  consequences  of  the  action 
he  propoundeth ;  so  may  also  the  differences  be- 
tween apt  and  inept  counsellors  be  derived  from 
the  same.  For  experience,  being  but  memory  of  the 
consequences  of  like  actions  formerly  observed,  and 
counsel  but  the  speech  whereby  that  experience  is 
made  known  to  another ;  the  virtues,  and  defects  of 
Gounsel,  are  the  same  with  the  virtues,  and  defects 
intellectual :  and  to  the  person  of  a  commonwealth. 
Ins  counsellors  serve  him  in  the  place  of  memory, 
and  mental  discourse.  But  with  this  resemblance 
of  the  commonwealth,  to  a  natural  man,  there  is 
one  dissimilitude  joined,  of  great  importance ;  which 
is,  that  a  natural  man  receiveth  his  experience,  from 
the  natural  objects  of  sense,  which  work  upon  him 
without  passion,  or  interest  of  their  own  ;  whereias 
they  that  give  counsel  to  the  representative  person 
of  a  commonwealth,  may  have,  and  have  often  their 
particular  ends  and  passions,  that  render  their  coun- 
sels always  suspected,  and  many  times  unfaithful. 
And  therefore  we  may  set  down  for  the  first  con- 
dition of  a  good  counsellor,  that  his  ends,  and  in- 
terests, he  not  inconsistent  with  the  ends  and  in- 
terests of  him  he  counselleth. 

Secondly,  because  the  office  of  a  counsellor,  when 
an  action  comes  into  deliberation,  is  to  make  mani- 
fest the  consequences  of  it,  in  such  manner,  as  he 
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■  J4BT  i(_    that  is  counselled  may  be  truly  and  evidently  in- 
"S-        formed  ;  he  ought  t<)  propound  his  advice,  in  sucli 

DifftrencM  of  form  of  Speech,  as  may  make  the  truth  moi^t  eri- 
^in'nMiCi     deutly  appear  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  as  firm  ratioci- 

E  natiou,  as  significant  and  proper  language,  and  at> 

H  briefly,  as  the  evidence  will  permit.    And  therefore 

^L  rash  and  nnevident  inferences,  such  as  are  fetched 

^H  only  from  examples,  or  authority  uf  books,  and  are 

^H  not  arguments  of  what  is  good,  or  evil,  but  wit- 

^H  nesses  of  fact,  or  of  opinion ;  obscure,  coiffnteH, 

^H  and  ambiguous  expressions,  also  all  metaphorical 

^H  speeches,  tending  to  the  stirring  up  of  paction, 

^M  (because  such  reasoning,  and  such  expressions,  are 

^1  usefid  only  to  deceive,  or  to  lead  him  we  counsel 

^M  towards  other  ends  than  his  own)  are  repugnant 

^^k  to  the  qffi.ce  of  a  counsellor. 

^1  Thirdly,  because  the  ability  of  counselling  pro- 

^H  ceedeth  from  experience,  and  long  study  ;  and  no 

^1  man  is  presumed  to  have  experience  in  all  those 

^H  things  that  to  the  administration  of  a  great  com- 

^H  mouwealth  are  necessary  to  be  known,  no  man  is 

^H  presumed  to  be  a  good  counsellor,  hut  in  such 

^H  business,  as  he  hath  not  only  been  much  versed  in, 

^1  but  hath  also  much  meditated  on,  and  considered. 

^1  For  seeing  the  business  of  a  commonwealth  is  this, 

^H  to  preserve  the  people  in  peace  at  home,  and  de- 

^H  fend  them  against  foreign  invasion,  we  shall  find,  it 

^M  requires  great  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  man- 

^M  kind,  of  the  rights  of  government,  and  of  the  nature 

^H  of  equity,  law,  justice,  and  honour,  not  to  be  attain- 

^H  ed  without  study ;  and  of  the  strength,  commodities, 

^1  places,  both  of  their  own  country,  and  their  neigh- 

^M  hours;  as  also  of  the  inclinations,  and  designs  of 

^M  all  nations  that  may  any  way  annoy  them.     And 
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I  is  not  attained  to,  without  much  experience,    part  ii. 
which  things,  not  only  the  whole  sum,   but    ..^^t ■ 

every  one  of  the  particulars  requires  the  age,  and  iJiffenncci  of 
observation  of  a  man  in  years,  and  of  more  than  coudsbUo™. 
ordinary  study.  The  wit  required  for  conusel,  as  I 
have  said  before  (chap,  viii.)  is  judgment.  And  the 
differences  of  men  in  that  point  come  from  different 
education,  of  some  to  one  kind  of  study  or  business, 
and  of  others  to  another.  When  for  the  doing  of 
any  thing,  there  be  infaUible  rules,  as  in  engines 
and  edifices,  the  rules  of  geometry,  all  the  experi- 
ence of  the  world  cannot  equal  bis  counsel,  that  has 
learnt,  or  found  out  the  rule.  And  when  there  is 
no  such  rule,  he  that  hath  most  experience  in  that 
particular  kind  of  business,  has  therein  the  best 
judgment,  and  is  the  best  counsellor. 

Fourthly,  to  be  able  to  give  counsel  to  a  common- 
wealth, in  a  busiiif'ss  that  hath  reference  to  another 
common  wealth,  ;/  is  yiccessari^  to  he  acquainted 
with  the  tHteffigeiires,  ami  letters  that  cofiie  from 
thence,  and  with  all  the  records  of  treaties,  and 
other  transactions  o/' */aie  between  them ;  which 
none  can  do,  but  such  as  the  representati\'e  shall 
think  fit.  By  which  we  may  see,  that  they  who 
are  not  called  to  counsel,  can  have  no  good  coun- 
sel in  such  cases  to  obtrude. 

Fifthly,  supposing  the  number  of  counsellors 
equal,  a  man  is  better  counselled  by  hearing  them 
a|>art,  than  in  an  assembly ;  and  that  for  many 
causes.  First,  in  hearing  them  apart,  you  have 
the  advice  of  every  man  ;  but  in  an  assembly  many 
of  them  deliver  their  advice  with  aye,  or  no,  or  with 
their  hands,  or  feet,  not  moved  by  their  own  sense, 
but  by  the  elotjuence  of  another,  or  for  fear  of  dis- 
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pleasing  some  that  have  spoken,  or  tlie  whole 
assembly,  by  eoutradictlon  ;  or  for  fear  of  appear* 
f  iiig  duller  in  apprehension,  than  those  that  hare 
applauded  the  contrary  opinion.  Secondly,  in  aa 
assembly  of  many,  there  cannot  choose  but  I>e  some 
whose  interests  are  contrary  to  that  of  the  publie ; 
and  these  their  interests  make  passionate,  and  pas- 
sion eloquent,  and  eloquence  draws  others  into  the 
same  ad\ice.  For  the  passions  of  men,  which 
asunder  are  moderate,  as  the  heat  of  one  brand ;  in 
an  assembly  are  like  many  brands,  that  inflame  oiie 
another,  especially  when-  they  blow  one  another 
with  orations,  to  the  setting  of  the  commouwealtb 
on  fire,  under  pretence  of  counselling  it.  Thirdly, 
in  hearing  every  man  apart,  one  may  examine, 
when  there  is  need,  the  truth,  or  probability  of  biB 
reasons,  and  of  the  gromids  of  the  ad\iee  he  gives, 
by  frequent  interruptions,  and  objections ;  whieli 
cannot  be  done  in  an  assembly,  where,  in  ereiy 
difficidt  question,  a  man  is  rather  astonied,  and 
dazzled  with  the  variety  of  discourse  upon  it,  than 
informed  of  the  course  he  ought  to  take.  Be^do, 
there  cannot  be  an  assembly  of  many,  called  to- 
gether for  advice,  wherein  there  be  not  some,  that 
have  the  ambition  to  be  thought  eloquent,  and  also 
learned  in  the  politics ;  and  give  not  their  advice 
with  care  of  the  business  propounded,  but  of  the 
applause  of  their  motley  orations,  made  of  the  divers 
coloured  threds,  or  shreads  of  authors;  which  i< 
an  impertinence  at  least,  that  takes  away  the  time ' 
of  serious  consultation,  and  in  the  secret  way  (rf  l 
counselling  apart,  is  easily  avoided.  Fourthly,  in 
deliberations  that  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  whereof, 
there  be  many  occasions  in   public  business,  the 
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counsels  of  many,  and  especially  in  assemblies,  are  part  il 
dangerous ;  and  therefore  great  assemblies  are  ne-  .  ^y  . 
cessitated  to  commit  such  affairs  to  lesser  numbers,  i^ffiereDees  of 

1^1  .  jiji'flt  Mid  unfit 

and  of  such  persons  as  are  most  versed,  and  m  connieUon. 
whose  fidelity  they  have  most  confidence. 

To  conclude,  who  is  there  that  so  far  approves 
the  taking  of  counsel  from  a  great  assembly  of 
counsellors,  that  wisheth  for,  or  would  accept  of 
their  pains,  when  there  is  a  question  of  marrying 
his  children,  disposing  of  his  lands,  governing  his 
household,  or  managing  his  private  estate,  especially 
if  there  be  amongst  them  such  as  wish  not  his  pros- 
perity }  A  man  that  doth  his  business  by  the  help 
of  many  and  prudent  counsellors,  with  every  one 
consulting  apart  in  his  proper  element,  does  it  best, 
as  he  that  useth  able  seconds  at  tennis  play,  placed 
in  their  proper  stations.  He  does  next  best,  that 
useth  his  own  judgment  only ;  as  he  that  has  no 
second  at  all.  But  he  that  is  carried  up  and  down 
to  his  business  in  a  framed  counsel,  which  cannot 
move  but  by  the  plurality  of  consenting  opinions, 
the  execution  whereof  is  commonly,  out  of  envy  or 
interest,  retarded  by  the  part  dissenting,  does  it 
worst  of  all,  and  like  one  that  is  carried  to  the  ball, 
though  by  good  players,  yet  in  a  wheel-barrow,  or 
other  frame,  heavy  of  itself,  and  retarded  also  by 
the  inconcurrent  judgments,  and  endeavours  of 
them  that  drive  it ;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  they 
be  more  that  set  their  hands  to  it ;  and  most  of  all, 
when  there  is  one,  or  more  amongst  them,  that 
desire  to  have  him  lose.  And  though  it  be  true, 
that  many  eyes  see  more  than  one ;  yet  it  is  not  to 
be  understood  of  many  counsellors ;  but  then  only, 
when  the  final  resolution  is  in  one  man.     Other- 
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^^ART  II.    wise,  because  many  eyes  see  the  same  thing  in 

^  .     "•    .    divers  lines,  and  are  apt  to  look  asquint  towards 

DiffertncMor  tlieir  private  benefit ;  they  tliat  desire  not  to  was 

mu^iia^     their  mark,  though  they  look  about  with  two  eyes, 

Lyet  the)'  never  aim  but  with  one ;  and  therefore  no 
great  popular  commonwealth  was  ever  kept  up,  but 
either  by  a  foreign  enemy  that  united  them  ;  or  by 
the  reputation  of  some  eminent  man  amongst  themj 
or  by  the  secret  counsel  of  a  few  ;  or  by  the  mutial 
fear  of  equal  factions  ;  and  not  by  the  opeii  consul- 
tations of  the  assembly.  .\nd  as  for  very  lilde 
commonwealths,  be  they  popular,  or  monarc-bicfll, 
there, is  no  human  wisdom  can  uphold  them,  longer 
(Hrti  uwirfaat.  Bt  CIVIL  LAWS,  I  Understand  the  laws,  tliat  mtnan: 
therefore  bound  to  observe,  because  they  are  mem- 
bers, not  of  this,or  that  commonwealth  in  particular, 
but  of  a  commonwealth.  For  the  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular laws  belongeth  to  them,  that  profess  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  their  several  countries ;  bol 
the  knowledge  of  ci\'il  law  in  general,  to  any  man. 
The  ancient  law  of  Rome  was  called  their  chit  law, 
from  the  word  civitas,  which  signifies  a  common- 
wealth :  and  those  countries,  which  having  been  un- 
der the  Roman  empire,  and  governed  by  that  law, 
retain  still  such  part  thereof  as  they  think  fit,  call 
that  part  the  civil  law,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
rest  of  their  own  ctvU  laws.     But  that  is  not  it  I 
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iBtend  to  speak  of  here  ;  my  design  being  not  to   part  ii. 
show  what  is  law  here,  and  there ;  but  what  is    .    ^    , 
law ;  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  divers  others  civu  uw  what. 
have  done,  without  taking  upon  them  the  profession 
of  the  study  of  the  law. 

And  first  it  is  manifest,  that  law  in  general,  is  not 
counsel,  but  command;  nor  a  conmiand  of  any 
man  to  any  man  ;  but  only  of  him,  whose  command 
is  addressed  to  one  formerly  obliged  to  obey  him. 
And  as  for  civil  law,  it  addeth  only  the  name  of  the 
person  commanding,  which  is  persona  civitatU, 
the  person  of  the  commonwealth. 

Which  considered,  I  define  civil  law  in  this 
manner.  Civil  law,  is  to  every  subject,  those 
rules,  which  the  commonwealth  hath  commanded 
him,  by  word,  writing,  or  other  stffficient  sign  of 
the  wiU,  to  make  use  of,  for  the  distinction  of 
right,  and  wrong  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  what  is  con- 
trary, and  what  is  not  contrary  to  the  rule. 

In  which  definition,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not 

at  first  sight  evident.     For  every  man  seeth,  that 

some  laws  are  addressed  to  all  the  subjects  in 

general ;   some  to  particular  provinces ;   some  to 

particular  vocations ;  and  some  to  particular  men ; 

and  are  therefore  laws,  to  every  of  those  to  whom 

the  command  is  directed,  and  to  none  else.     As 

also,  that  laws  are  the  rules  of  just,  and  unjust; 

nothing  being  reputed  unjust,  that  is  not  contrary 

to  some  law.     Likewise,  that  none  can  make  laws 

bat  the  commonwealth ;  because  our  subjection  is 

to  the  commonwealth  only :  and  that  commands, 

are  to  be  signified  by  sufficient  signs ;  because  a 

man  knows  not  otherwise  how  to  obey  them.     And 

therefore,  whatsoever  can  from  this  definition  b} 
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PART  II.    necessary  consequence  be  deduced,  ougbt  to  be 
^ ,  ^' ,  >    acknowledged  for  truth.     Now  I  deduce  from  it 
this  that  foUoweth. 

rie^'llatri^  ^'  ^^  legislator  in  all  commonwealths,  is  only 
the  sovereign,  be  he  one  man,  as  in  a  monarchy, 
or  one  assembly  of  men,  as  in  a  democracy,  or  aris- 
tocracy. For  the  legislator  is  he  that  maketh  the 
law.  And  the  commonwealth  only  prescribes,  and 
commandeth  the  observation  of  those  rules,  which 
we  call  law :  therefore  the  commonwealth  is  the 
legislator.  But  the  commonwealth  is  no  person, 
nor  has  capacity  to  do  anything,  but  by  the  repre- 
sentative, that  is,  the  sovereign ;  and  therefore  the 
sovereign  is  the  sole  legislator.  For  the  same 
reason,  none  can  abrogate  a  law  made,  but  the 
sovereign;  because  a  law  is  not  abrogated,  but 
by  another  law,  that  forbiddeth  it  to  be  put  in 
execution. 
And  not  2.  The  sovcreigu  of  a  commonwealth,  be  it  an 

cmi  law.  assembly,  or  one  man,  is  not  subject  to  the  civil 
laws.  For  having  power  to  make,  and  repeal  laws, 
he  may  when  he  pleaseth,  free  himself  from  that 
subjection,  by  repealing  those  laws  that  trouble  him, 
and  making  of  new ;  and  consequently  he  was  free 
before.  For  he  is  free,  that  can  be  free  when  he 
will :  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  person  to  be  bound 
to  himself ;  because  he  that  can  bind,  can  release ; 
and  therefore  he  that  is  bound  to  himself  only,  is 
not  bound. 

m>"tb*^*rtuc        ^*  ^^^^  ^^^S  ^^^  obtaineth  the  authority  of  a 

oftime,  butof  law,  it  is  uot  the  length  of  time  that  maketh  the 

Gonmu^^^ "  authority,  but  the  will  of  the  sovereign  signified  by 

his  silence,  for  silence  is  sometimes  an  argument  of 

consent ;  and  it  is  no  longer  law,  than  the  sovereign 
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shall  be  silent  therein.  And  tlierefore  if  the  sove- 
reign sliall  have  a  question  of  right  grounded,  not 
upon  his  present  will,  but  upon  the  laws  formerly 
made ;  the  length  of  time  shall  bring  no  prejudice 
to  his  right ;  but  the  question  shall  be  judged  by 
equity-  For  many  unjust  actions,  and  unjust  sen- 
tences, go  uncontrolled  a  longer  time  than  any  man 
can  remember.  And  our  lawyers  account  no  cus- 
toms law,  but  such  as  are  reasonable,  and  that  evil 
customs  are  to  be  abolished.  But  the  judgment  of 
what  is  reasonable,  and  of  what  is  to  be  abolished, 
belongeth  to  him  that  maketh  the  law,  which  is  the 
sovereign  assembly,  or  monarch. 

4.  The  law  of  nature,  and  the  civil  law,  contaui  ^Jj*  '^"d^ihT 
each  other,  and  are  of  equal  extent.     For  the  laws  civil  r««  con. 

.  ...  .        .  ...  ,    uin  M oh  other. 

of  nature,  whicli  consist  m  eqmty,  justice,  grati- 
t_ude,  and  other  moral  virtues  on  these  depending, 
in  the  condition  of  mere  nature,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  chapter,  are  not 
properly  laws,  but  qualities  that  dispose  men  to 
peace  and  obedience.  When  a  commonwealth  is 
once  settled,  then  are  they  actually  laws,  and  not 
before;  as  being  then  the  commands  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  therefore  also  civil  laws  :  for  it  is 
the  sovereign  power  that  obliges  men  to  obey  them. 
For  in  the  differences  of  private  men,  to  declare, 
what  is  equity,  what  is  justice,  and  what  is  moral 
virtue,  audio  make  them  binding,  there  is  need  of 
the  ordinances  of  sovereign  power,  and  punishments 
to  be  ordained  for  such  as  shall  break  them;  which 
ordinances  are  therefore  part  of  the  civil  law.  The 
law  of  nature  therefore  is  a  part  of  the  civil  law  in 
all  commonwealths  of  the  world.  Reciprocally  also, 
the  civil  law  is  a  part  of  the  dictates  of  nature. 
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■fart  ii.  For  justice,  that  is  to  say,  performance  of  covenant, 
B ..  '^^-  .  and  giviug  to  every  man  his  own,  is  a  dictate  of 
H  the  law  of  nature.     But  every  subject  in  a  coro- 

^h  monwealth,  hath  convenanted  to  obey  the  civil  law ; 

^K  either  one  with  another,  as  when  they  assemble  to 

^H  make  a  common  representative,  or  with  the  repre- 

^H  sentative  itself  one  by  one,  when  subdued  by  the 

^H  sword  they  promise  obedience,  that  they  may  re- 

^H  ceive  life  ;  and  therefore  obedience  to  the  civil  law 

^H  is  part  also  of  the  law  of  nature.    CivU,  and  natural 

^H  law  are  not  different  kinds,  but  different  parts  of 

^H  law  ;  whereof  one  part  being  written,  is  called  civil, 

^ff  the  other  unwritten,   natural.      But  the  right  of 

^M  nature,  that  is,  the  natural  liberty  of  man,  may  by 

^^  the  civil  law  be  abridged,  and  restrained :  nay,  the 

^H  end  of  making  laws,  is  no  other,  but  such  restraint ; 

^H  without  the  which  there  cannot  possibly  be  any 

^H  peace.     And  law  wns  brought  into  the  world  for 

^H  nothing  else,  but  to  limit  the  natural  liberty  of  i>ar- 

^H  ticular  men,  in  such  manner,  as  they  might  not 

V  iiurt,   but  assist   one  another,  and  join  togetlier 

H  against  a  common  enemy. 

Provincwi  5.  If  the  sovereign  of  one  commonwealth,  sub- 

m*de'h^""J>.  ^^^  a  people  that  have  lived  under  other  written 
'""•''.""''"'"' laws,  and  afterwards  govern  them  by  the  same  laws, 
by  which  they  were  governed  before;  yet  those 
laws  are  the  civil  laws  of  the  victor,  and  not  of  the 
vanquished  commonwealth.  For  the  It^islator  is 
he,  not  by  whose  authority  the  laws  were  first  made, 
but  by  whose  authority  they  now  continue  to  be 
laws.  And  therefore  where  there  be  divers  pro- 
vinces, within  the  dominion  of  a  commonwealth, 
and  in  those  provinces  diversity  of  laws,  which 
commonly  are  called  the  customs  of  each  several 
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province,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  such  ens-  part  ii. 
toms  have  their  force,  only  from  length  of  time ;  -^'  . 
but  that  they  were  anciently  laws  written,  or  other- 
wise made  known,  for  the  constitutions,  and 
statutes  of  their  sovereigns  ;  and  are  now  laws,  not 
by  virtue  of  the  prescription  of  time,  but  by  the 
constitutions  of  their  present  sovereigns.  But  if 
an  unwritten  law,  in  all  the  provinces  of  a  domi- 
nion, shall  be  generally  observed,  and  no  iniquity 
nppear  in  the  use  thereof ;  that  law  can  be  no  other 
bat  a  law  of  nature,  equally  obliging  all  mankind. 

6.  Seeing  then  all  laws,  written  and  unwritten,  ^°Pf  ^^^j^ 

^  opmiOM  of 

mive  their  authority  and  force,  from  the  will  of  the  uwyen  con- 
commonwealth  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  will  of  the  ^^ng  of 
representative ;  which  in  a  monarchy  is  the  mo-  ^^ 
Qarch,  and  in  other  commonwealths  the  sovereign 
wembly ;  a  man  may  wonder  from  whence  pro- 
ceed such  opinions,  as  are  found  in  the  books  of 
lawyers  of  eminence  in  several  commonwealths, 
diri^tly,  or  by  consequence  making  the  legislative 
power  depend  on  private  men,  or  subordinate 
judges.  As  for  example,  that  the  common  law, 
kath  no  controller  but  the  parliament ;  which  is 
true  only  where  a  parliament  has  the  sovereign 
power,  and  cannot  be  assembled,  nor  dissolved,  but 
hy  their  own  discretion.  For  if  there  be  a  right  in 
any  else  to  dissolve  them,  there  is  a  right  also  to 
Control  them,  and  consequently  to  control  their 
controllings.  And  if  there  be  no  such  right,  then 
the  controller  of  laws  is  notparliamentum,  but  rex 
in  parliamento.  And  where  a  parliament  is  sove- 
reign, if  it  should  assemble  never  so  many,  or  so 
wise  men,  from  the  countries  subject  to  them,  for 
whatsoever  cause ;  yet  there  is  no  man  will  believe. 
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PART  II.  that  such  an  assembly  hath  thereby  acquired  to 
.  ^f '  themselves  a  legislative  power.  Itemy  that  the  two 
arms  of  a  commonwealth^  are  farce  and  justice  ; 
the  first  whereof  is  in  the  king  ;  the  other  depo- 
sited in  the  hands  of  the  parliament.  As  if  a 
commonwealth  could  consist,  where  the  force  were 
in  any  hand,  which  justice  had  not  the  authority  to 
command  and  govern. 

7.  That  law  can  never  be  against  reason,  our 
lawyers  are  agreed ;  and  that  not  the  letter,  that 
is  every  construction  of  it,  but  that  which  is  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  the  legislator,  is  the  law. 
And  it  is  true  :  but  the  doubt  is  of  whose  reason  it 
is,  that  shall  be  received  for  law.  It  is  not  meant 
of  any  private  reason  ;  for  then  there  would  be  as 
much  contradiction  in  the  laws,  as  there  is  in  the 
Sir  Kdw.  Coke  Schools  ;  uor  yct,  as  Sir  Edward  Ck)ke  makes  it,  an 
Sr  2  ^h?6^°'  artificial  perfection  of  reason,  gotten  by  long 
foi.  97,  b.  study  J  observation,  and  experience,  as  his  was. 
For  it  is  possible  long  study  may  increase,  and  con- 
firm erroneous  sentences :  and  where  men  build  on 
false  grounds,  the  more  they  build,  the  greater  is 
the  ruin :  and  of  those  that  study,  and  observe 
with  equal  time  and  diligence,  the  reasons  and 
resolutions  are,  and  must  remain  discordant :  and 
therefore  it  is  not  that  juris  prudentin,  or  wisdom 
of  subordinate  judges  ;  but  the  reason  of  this  our 
artificial  man  the  commonwealth,  and  his  command, 
that  maketh  law :  and  the  commonwealth  being 
in  their  representative  but  one  person,  there  can- 
not easily  arise  any  contradiction  in  the  laws ;  and 
when  there  doth,  the  same  reason  is  able,  by  inter- 
pretation, or  alteration,  to  take  it  away.  In  all 
courts  of  justice,  the  sovereign,  which  is  the  per- 
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son  of  the  coramonwealth,  is  he  that  judgeth  :  the    part  it. 
aubordiuate  judge,  ought  to  have    regard  to  the    .     ^^-    . 
reason,  which  moved  his  sovereign  ta  make  such 
law,  that  his  sentence  may  be  according  thereunto  ; 
which  then  is  his  sovereign's  sentence;  otherwise 
it  is  his  oviii,  and  an  unjust  one. 

8.  From  this,  that  the  law  is  a  command,  and  aLfwrnodcif 
command  consisteth  in  declaration,  or  manifesta- known,  u  no 
tion  of  the  will  of  him  that  commandeth,  by  voice, 

writing,  or  some  other  sufficient  argument  of  the  ^H 

same,  we  may  understand,  that    the  command  of  ^H 

the  commonwealth  is  law  only  to  those,  that  ha^'e  ^H 

means  to  take  notice  of  it.     Over  natural  fools,  ^H 

children,  or  madmen,  there  is  no  law,  no  more  ^H 

than  over  brute  beasts ;  nor  are  they  capable  of  ^H 

the  title  of  just,  or  unjust ;  because  they  had  never  ^H 

power  to  make  any  covenant,  or  to  understand  the  ^H 

consequences  thereof;  and  consequently  never  took  ^H 

upon  them  to  authorize  the  actions  of  any  sove-  ^H 

reign,  as  they  must  do  that  make  to  themselves  a  ^H 

commonwealth.     And  as  those  from  whom  nature  ^H 

or  acciilent  hath  taken  away  the  notice  of  all  laws  ^H 

in  general ;  so  also  every  man,  from  whom  any  ^H 

accident,  not  proceeding  from  his  own  default,  hath  ^H 

taken  away  the  means  to  take  notice  of  any  par-  ^H 

ticular  law,  is  excused,  if  he  observe  it  not :  and  to  ^H 

speak  properly,  that  law  is  no  law  to  him.     It  is  ^H 

therefore  necessary,  to  consider  in  this  place,  what  ^H 

arguments,  and  signs  be  sufficient  for  the  know-  ^H 

ledge  of  what  is  the  law  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  is  ^H 

the  will  of  the  sovereign,  as  well  in  monarchies,  as  ^H 

in  other  forms  of  government.  ^H 

And  first,  if  it  be  a  law  that  obliges  alt  the  sub-  ^H 

jects  without  exception,  and   is  not  written,  nor  ^H 

VOL.  III.                                                                  s  ^H 
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^Bfe'AitT  II.    Otherwise  published  iu  such  places  as  they  may  take 
^™  ,     "f-     .    notice  thereof,  it  is  a  law  of  nature.     For  whatso- 
Uowniieniaai  cvpr  mcu  are  to  take  knowledsce  of  for  law,  not 
i.inofn.tu™.  upon  other  mens  woras,  but  every  one  trom  bii 

^H  own  reason,  must  be  such  as  is  agreeable  to  the 

^^M  reason  of  all  men ;  which  no  law  can  be,  but  the 

^^B  law  of  nature.     The  laws  of  nature  therefore  need 

^B  not  any  publishing,  nor  proclamation ;  as  being 

^H  contained  in  this  one  sentence,  approved  by  all  the 

^H  world,  Do  not  that  to  another,  which  thou  thinkut 

^H,  nnreanonable  to  he  done  by  another  to  thyself. 
^H  Secondly,  if  it  be  a  law  that  obliges  only  some 

^^B  condition  of  men,  or  one  particular  man,  and  be 

^^H  not  written,  nor  published  by  word,  then  also  it 

^^m  B  law  of  nature ;  and  known  by  the  same  argn- 

^^1  ments,  and  si^s,  that  distinguish  those  in  such  a 

^H  condition,  from  other  subjects.    For  whatsoever  h« 

^^H  is  not  written,  or  some  way  published  by  him  thtl 

^^1  makes  it  law,  can  be  known  no  way,  but  by  tbe 

^^1  reason  of  him  that  is  to  obey  it ;  and  is  tliervfoR 

^^H  also  a  law  not  only  civil,  but  natural.    For  exampk^ 

^^1  if  the  sovereign  employ  a  public  minister,  without 

^^1  written  instructions  what  to  do ;  he  is  obliged 

^^1  take  for  instructions  the  dictates  of  reason :  as  if 

^H  he  make  a  judge,  the  judge  is  to  take  notice,  that 

^^B  his  sentence  ought  to  be  according  to  the  reason  of 

^^1  his  sovereign,  which  being  always  understood  to  be 

^^1  equity,  he  is  bound  to  it  by  the  law  of  nature 

^^1  if  an  ambassador,  he  is,  in  all  things  not  cont^ned 

^^M  in  his  written  instructions,  to  take  for  iustmcuon 

^^1  that  which  reason  dictates  to  be  most  condadag 

^^1  to  his  sovereign's  interest ;  and  so  of  all  other  mi- 

^^1  nisters  of  the  sovereignty,  public  and  private.    AB 

^^B  which  instructions  of  natural  reason  may  be  coo-  \ 
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prehended  under  one  name  o^ fidelity ;  which  is  a    pam^ 
branch  of  natiiral  justice.  .    ^    . 

The  law  of  nature  excepted,  it  beloiigeth  to  the 
essence  of  all  other  laws,  to  be  made  known,  to 

every  man  that  shall  be  obliged  to  obey  tliem,  either  ^| 

by  word,  or  writing,  or  some  other  act,  known  to  ^| 

proceed  from   the  sovereign   authority.     For  the  ^| 

will  of  another  cannot  he  nuderstood,  but  by  his  ^| 

own  word,  or  act,  or  by  conjecture  taken  from  his  ^| 

scope  and  purpose ;  which  iii  the  person  of  the  ^| 

crtramonwealth,  is  to  be  supposed  always  consonant  ^| 

lo  equity  and  reason.     And  iu  ancient  time,  before  ^| 

letters  were  in  common  use,  the  laws  were  many  V 

times  put  into  verse ;  that  the  rude  people  taking  I 

pleasure  in  singing,  or  reciting  them,  might  the  ^| 

more  easily  retain  them  in  memory.     And  for  the  ^| 

same  reason  Solomon  (Prov.  vii.  3)  adviseth  a  man,  ^| 

to  bind  the  ten  commandments  upon  his  ten  tin-  ^| 

gers.     And  for  the  law  which  Moses  gave  to  the  H 

people  of  Israel  at  the  renewing  of  the  covenant  ^| 

(Dent.  xi.  19),  he  biddeth  them  to  teach  it  their  ^| 

children,  by  discoursing  of  it  both  at  home,  and  ^| 

apon  the  way ;  at  going  to  bed,  and  at  risuig  from  ^| 

bed  ;  and  to  write  it  upon  the  posts,  and  doors  of  ^H 

their  houses  ;  and  (Deut.  xxxi.  12)  to  assemble  the  ^| 
people,  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  hear  it  read. 

Nor  is  it  enough  the  law-  be  written,  and  pub-  NoiUinK  i*  i^ 
Ushed ;  but  also  that  there  be  manifest  signs,  that  BiZior'c.hH 
it  proceedeth  from  the  will  of  the  sovereign.     For  ^'  '""""'■ 
private  men,  when  they  have,  or  think  they  have 
force  enough  to  secure  their  unjust  designs,  and 
convoy  them  safely  to  their  ambitious  ends,  may 
publish  for  laws  what  they  please,  without,  or 
against  the  le^slative  authority.    There  is  therefore 
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requisite,  not  only  a  declaration  of  the  law,  but  also 
sufficient  signs  of  the  author  and  authority.  The 
author,  or  leg;is]ator  is  supposed  in  every  common- 
wealth to  be  evident,  because  he  is  the  sovereign, 
who  having  been  constituted  by  the  consent  of 
every  one,  is  supposed  by  every  one  to  be  suffici- 
ently known.  And  though  the  ignorance  and  se- 
curity of  men  be  such,  for  the  most  part,  as  that 
when  the  memory  of  the  first  constitution  of  their 
commonvfealth  is  worn  out,  they  do  not  consider, 
by  whose  power  they  used  to  be  defended  ag^st 
their  enemies,  and  to  have  their  industry  protected, 
and  to  be  righted  when  injur)-  is  done  them ;  yet 
because  no  man  that  considers,  can  make  qaesdoD 
of  it,  no  excuse  can  be  derived  from  the  ignorance 
of  where  the  sovereignty  is  placed.  And  it  is  a 
dictate  of  natural  reason,  and  consequently  an  evi- 
dent law  of  nature,  that  no  man  ought  to  weaken 
that  power,  the  protection  whereof  he  hath  himself 
demanded,  or  wittingly  received  against  others. 
Therefore  of  wlio  is  sovereign,  no  man,  but  by  his 
own  fault,  (whatsoever  evil  men  suggest,)  can  make 
any  doubt.  The  difficulty  consisteth  in  the  evi- 
dence of  the  authority  derived  from  him ;  the  re- 
movhig  whereof,  dependeth  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  public  registers,  public  counsels,  public  minia* 
ters,  and  public  seals  ;  by  which  all  laws  are  auf- 
'  be- ficiently  verified ;  verified,  I  say,  not  authorized: 
ling,  for  the  verification,  is  but  the  testimony  and  record, 
not  the  autliority  of  the  law ;  which  consisteth  in 
the  command  of  the  sovereign  oidy. 
"-  If  therefore  a  man  have  a  question  of  injury,  de- 
le  pending  on  the  law  of  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  rti 
common  equity  ;  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  li>I 
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■■by  commission  hath  authority  to  take  eognizmice    fart  m. 
of  such  causes,  is  a  sufficient  verification  of  the  law        *■'''■ 
of  nature  in  that  indnidual  case.     For  though  the 
advice  of  one  that  professeth  the  study  of  the  law, 
he  useful  for  the  avoiding  of  contention ;  yet  it  is  ^J 

but  advice :  it  is  the  judge  must  tell  men  what  is  ^H 

law,  upon  the  hearing  of  the  controversy. 

But  when  the  question  is  of  injury,  or  crime.  By  ihe  puWic 
upon  a  written  law  ;  every  man  by  recourse  to  the  "^"''■"'■ 
registers,  by  himself  or  others,  may,  if  he  will,  be  ^H 

sufficiently  informed,  before  he  do  such  injury,  or  ^H 

commit  the  crime,  whether  it  be  an  injury,  or  not:  ^^M 

nay  he  ought  to  do  so :  for  when  a  man  doubts  ^^| 
whether  the  act  he  goeth  about,  be  just,  or  unjust ;  ^^M 
and  may  inform  himself,  if  he  will ;  the  doing  is  ^^M 

unlawful.  In  like  manner,  he  that  supposeth  him-  ^^M 
self  iujured,  in  a  case  determined  by  the  written  ^^M 
law,  which  he  may,  by  himself  or  others,  see  and  ^^| 

consider  ;  if  he  complain  before  he  consults  with  ^^M 
the  law,  he  does  unjustly,  and  bewrayeth  a  disposi-  ^^M 

tion  rather  to  vex  other  men,  than  to  demand  his  ^H 

ow*n  right.  ^^ 

If  the  question  be  of  obedience  to  a  public  ofBcer;  Hy  k«er» 
to  have  seen  his  commission,  with  the  public  seal,  I'mL  !ca). 
and  heard  it  read;  or  to  have  had  the  means  to 
be  informed  of  it,  if  a  man  would,  is  a  sufficient  ^J 

verification  of  his  authority.     For  every  man  is  ^H 

obliged  to  do  his  best  endeavour,  to  inform  him-  ^H 

self  of  all  written  laws,  that  may  concern  his  own  ^H 

future  actions.  ^^ 

The  legislator  known;  and  the  laws,  either  by TheinteriiSfi? 
writing,  or  by  the  light  of  nature,  sufficiently  pub-  dependeiii  on 
Usbed :  there  wauteth  yet  another  very  material  ^oVcr*'*'^'" 

Hjficumstance  to  make  them  obligatory.     For  it  is  ^H 


not  the  letter,  but  the  intendmeiit,  or  meaning, 
that  is  to  say,  the  authentic  interpretation  of  the 
law  (which  is  the  sense  of  the  leg^islator),  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  law  consisteth  ;  and  therefore  the 
interpretation  of  all  laws  dependeth  on  the  autho- 
rity sovereign ;  and  the  interpreters  can  be  none 
but  those,  which  the  sovereign,  to  whom  only  the 
subject  oweth  obedience,  ehall  appoint.  For  else, 
by  the  craft  of  an  interpreter,  the  law  may  be  made 
to  bear  a  sense,  contrary  to  that  of  the  sovereign ; 
by  which  means  the  interpreter  becomes  the  le^- 
lator. 
'^  All  laws,  written,  and  unwritten,  have  need  of 
interpretation.  The  unwritten  law  of  nature, 
though  it  be  easy  to  such,  as  without  partiality 
and  passion,  make  use  of  their  natural  reason,  and 
therefore  leaves  the  violators  thereof  without  ex- 
cuse ;  yet  considcriug  there  be  very  few,  perhaps 
none,  that  in  some  cases  arc  not  blinded  by  self- 
love,  or  some  other  passion;  it  is  now  become  of 
all  laws  the  most  obscure,  and  has  consequently 
the  greatest  need  of  able  interpreters.  The  written 
laws,  if  they  be  short,  are  easily  misinterpreted, 
from  the  divers  significations  of  a  word,  or  two  :  if 
long,  they  be  more  obscure  by  the  divers  significa- 
tions of  many  words  :  insomuch  as  no  written  law, 
delivered  in  few,  or  many  words,  can  be  well  un- 
derstood, without  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
final  causes,  for  which  the  law  was  made:  the 
knowledge  of  which  final  causes  is  in  the  legislator. 
To  him  therefore  there  cannot  be  any  knot  in  the 
law,  insoluble  ;  either  by  finding  out  the  ends,  to 
undo  it  by ;  or  else  by  making  what  ends  he  will, 
as  Alexander  did  with  his  sword  in  the  Gordian 
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knot,  by  the  legislative  power;  which  no  other  in-    pa 
terpreter  can  do.  _ 

The  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  a  The  i 
commonwealth,  dependeth  not  on  the  books  of"oii" 
moral  philosophy.  The  authority  of  writers,  with-  ^^',^' 
out  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth,  maketh 
not  their  opinions  law,  be  they  never  so  true.  That 
which  I  have  written  in  this  treatise,  concerning 
the  moral  virtues,  and  of  their  necessity  for  the 
procuring,  and  maintaining  peace,  though  it  be 
evident  tnith,  is  not  therefore  presently  law ;  but 
because  in  all  commonwealths  in  the  world,  it  ia 
part  of  the  civil  law.  For  though  it  be  naturally 
reasonable  :  yet  it  is  by  the  sovereign  power  that 
it  is  law :  otherwise,  it  were  a  great  error,  to  call 
the  laws  of  nature  unwritten  law  ;  whereof  we  see 
so  many  volumes  published,  and  in  them  so  many 
contradictions  of  one  another,  and  of  themselves. 

The  interpretation  of  the  law  of  nature,  is  the  Theintcrjireicf 
sentence  of  the  judge  constituted  by  the  sovereign  ihc  judge  gi»- 
authority,  to  hear  and  determine  such  controver- 1",^"!^°" 
fies,  as  depend  thereon ;  and  consisteth  in  the  ap-  ^^'IJ"^""^' 
plication  of  the  law  to  the  present  ca.se.     For  in 
the  act  of  judicature,  the  judge  doth  no  more  bnt 
consider,  whether  the  demand  of  the  party,  be 
consonant  to  natural  reason,  and  equity ;  and  the 
sentence  he  giveth,  is  therefore  the  interpretation 
of  the  law  of  nature  ;  which  interpretation  is  au- 
thentic ;  not  because  it  is  his  private  sentence  ; 
but  because  he  giveth  it  by  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign, whereby  it  becomes  the  sovereign's  sentence  ; 
which  is  law  for  that  time,  to  the  parties  pleading. 

But  because  there  is  no  judge  subordinate,  nor  The 
sovereign,  but  may  err  in  a  judgment  of  equity  ;  if  "„''' 
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afterward  in  another  like  case  he  find  it  more  con- 
sonant to  equity  to  g^ive  a  contrary  sentence,  he  is 
obliged  to  do  it.  No  man's  error  becomes  his  own 
law  ;  nor  obliges  him  to  persist  in  it.  Neither,  for 
the  same  reason,  becomes  it  a  law  to  other  judges, 
though  Bwoni  to  follow  it.  For  though  a  wrong 
sentence  given  by  authority  of  the  sovereign,  if  he 
know  and  allow  it,  in  such  laws  as  are  mutable,  be 
a  constitution  of  a  new  law,  iu  cases,  in  which 
every  little  circumstance  is  the  same  ;  yet  in  laws 
immutable,  such  as  are  the  laws  of  natwe,  they  are 
no  laws  to  the  same  or  other  judges,  in  the  like 
eases  for  ever  after.  Princes  succeed  one  another ; 
and  one  judge  passeth,  another  cometh  ;  nay,  hea- 
ven and  earth  shall  pass  ;  but  not  one  tittle  of  the 
law  of  nature  shall  pass ;  for  it  is  the  eternal  law 
of  God.  Therefore  all  the  sentences  of  precedent 
judges  that  have  ever  been,  cannot  altogether 
make  a  law  contrary  to  natural  equity :  nor  any 
examples  of  former  judges,  can  warrant  an  unrea- 
sonable sentence,  or  discharge  the  present  judge  of 
the  trouble  of  studying  what  is  equity,  in  the  case 
he  is  to  judge,  from  the  principles  of  his  own  natu- 
ral reason.  For  example  sake,  it  is  against  the  law 
of  nature,  to  pumsh  the  innocent ;  and  innocent  is 
he  that  acquitteth  himself  judicially,  and  is  acknow- 
ledged for  innocent  by  the  judge.  Put  the  case 
now,  that  a  man  is  nccused  of  a  capital  crime,  and 
seeing  the  power  and  malice  of  some  enemy,  aad 
the  frequent  corruption  aud  partiality  of  judges, 
runneth  away  for  fear  of  the  event,  and  afterwards 
is  taken,  and  brought  to  a  legal  trial,  and  makelh 
it  sufficiently  appear,  he  was  uot  guilty  of  the 
crime,  and  being  thereof  acquitted,  is  nevertheless 
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condemned  to  lose  his  goods ;  this  is  a.  manifest  tav 

condemnation  of  the  iunoceut.     I  say  therefore,    ?| 

that  there  is  no  pUice  in  the  world,  where  this  can  T!'*.".' 
be  an  interpretation  of  a  law  of  nature,  or  be  made  not  hiw 

a  law  by  the  sentences  of  precedent  judges,  that  "' 
bad  done  the  same.     For  he  that  judged  it  first, 

judged  unjustly ;  and  no  injustice  can  be  a  pattern  i 

of  judgment  to  succeeding  judges.     A  written  law  I 

may  forbid  innocent  men  to  fly,  and  they  may  be  I 

pimished  for  flying :  but  that  flying  for  fear  of  in-  I 

jurj',  should  be  taken  for  presumption  of  gnilt,  I 

after  a  man  is  already  absolved  of  the  crime  judi-  I 

cially,  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  presumption,  I 

which  hath  no  place  after  jndgment  given.     Yet  I 

this  is  set  down  by  a  great  lawyer  for  the  common  I 

law  of  England.     If  a  man,  saith  he,  that  is  inno-  I 

cent,  be  accused  of  felony,  aud for  fear  fyeth  for  I 

the  same  ;  albeit  hi'  jndirialhf  avquilteth  himnelf  I 

of  the  felony  ;  yet  if  it  hr  fnuul  that  he  Jied  for  I 

the  felony,  he  shall  notteithstuitdiug  his  innoeency,  I 

forfeit  all  his  goods,  chattels,  debts,  and  duties.  1 

For  at  to  the  forfeiture  of  them,  the  law  will  ad-  I 

7nft   no  proof  against  the  ^presumption  in  law,  J 

grounded  ujton  hisjiight.    Here  you  see,  an  inno-  I 

cent  man  judicially  acquitted,   notwithstanding  | 

his  innocency,  when  no  written  law  forbad  him  to  ' 
fly,  after  his  acquittal,  uj)o?t  a  presumption  in  law, 

condemned  to  lose  all  the  goods  he  hath.     If  the  j 

law  ground  upon  his  flight  a  presumption  of  the  I 

fact,  which  was  capital,  the  sentence  ought  to  have  I 

been  capital :  if  the  presumption  were  not  of  the  I 

fact,  for  what  then  ought   he  to  lose  his  goods  r  I 

This  therefore  is  no  law  of  England  -,  nor  is  the  I 

^hpndemnatiou    groumled   upon   a  )>resumption   of  I 
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law,  bat  upon  the  presomption  of  the  judges.     It 
is  also  against  law,  to  say  that  no  proof  shaD  be 
iidmitted  against  a  presumption  of  law.     For  all 
BM  biDlbiraT  judges,  sovereign  and  sobordinate,  if  they  refuse  to 

Bf  hear  proof,  refiise  to  do  justice :  for  though  the 

I  sentence   be  just,   yet  the  judges  that  eondenoa 

^L  without   hearing   the  proots   offered,   are  unjust 

^M  judges  ;  and  their  presumption  is  but  prejudice ; 

^M  which  no  man  ought  to  bring  with  him  to  the  seat 

^M  of  justice,  whatsoever  precedent  judgments,  or  ex- 

^M  amples  he  shall  pretend  to  follow.    There  he  other 

^M  things  of  this  nature,  wherein  men's  judgments 

^H  have  been  per^'erted,  by  trusting  to  precedents: 

^M  but  this  is  enough  to  show,  that  though  the  sen- 

^M  tence  of  the  judge,  be  a  law  to  the  party  pleading, 

^H  yet  it  is  no  law  to  any  jndge,  that  shall  succeed 

^M  him  in  that  office. 

^H  In  Uke  manner,  when  question  is  of  the  meaning 
^H  of  written  laws,  he  is  not  the  interpreter  of  them, 
^M  that  writeth  a  commentary  upon  them.  For  corn- 
el meutaries  are  commonly  more  subject  to  canl,  than 
^H  the  text  *,  and  therefore  need  other  commentaries  ; 
^H  and  so  there  will  be  no  end  of  such  interpretation. 
^M  And  therefore  unless  there  be  an  interpreter  autho- 
^M  rized  by  the  sovereign,  from  which  the  subordinate 
^H  judges  are  not  to  recede,  the  interpreter  can  be  no 
H  other  than  the  oriUnary  judges,  in  the  same  manner, 
^B  as  they  are  in  cases  of  the  unwritten  law  ;  and  their 
^M  sentences  are  to  be  taken  by  them  that  plead,  for 
^M  laws  in  that  particular  case  ;  but  not  to  bind  other 
^B  judges,  in  like  cases  to  give  like  judgments.  For 
^M  a  judge  may  err  in  the  interpretation  even  of  written 
^V  laws ;  but  no  error  of  a  subordinate  jut^e,  can 
■  change  the  law,  which  is  the  general  sentence  of 
^m  the  sovereign. 
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111  written  laws,  men  use  to  make  a  difference  part  n. 
between  the  letter,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law  ;  ^f  . 
and  when  by  the  letter,  is  meant  whatsoever  can  Thidifforenco 
be  gathered  from  the  bare  words,  it  is  well  distJn-  iTiict  »nd''ieD- 
Kuished.  For  the  significations  of  almost  all  words,  "e'»:='>f'''ei«« 
are  either  in  themselves,  or  in  the  metaphorical  use 
of  them,  ambig:iious ;  and  may  be  drawn  in  argu- 
ment, to  make  many  senses  ;  but  there  is  only  one 
sense  of  the  law.  But  if  by  the  letter,  be  meant 
the  literal  sense,  then  the  letter,  and  the  sentence 
or  intention  of  the  law,  is  all  one.  For  the  literal 
sense  is  that,  which  the  legislator  intended,  should 
by  the  letter  of  the  law  be  signified.  Now  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislator  i.s  always  supposed  to  be  equity: 
for  it  were  a  great  contumely  for  a  judge  to  think 
otherwise  of  the  sovereign.  He  ought  therefore. 
if  the  word  of  the  law  do  not  fully  authorize  a  rea- 
sonable sentence,  to  supply  it  with  the  law  of  nature; 
or  if  the  case  be  difficult,  to  respite  judgment  till 
he  have  received  more  ample  authority.  For  ex- 
ample, a  written  law  ordaineth,  that  he  which  is 
thrust  out  of  his  house  by  force,  shall  be  restored 
by  force :  it  happens  that  a  man  by  negligence 
leaves  his  house  empty,  and  returning  is  kept  out 
by  force,  in  which  case  there  is  no  special  law  or- 
d^ed.  It  is  evidmt  that  this  cose  is  contained  in 
the  same  law  ;  for  eUe  there  is  no  remedy  for  him 
at  all ;  which  is  to  be  supposed  against  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislator.  Again,  the  word  of  the  la%v 
comraandeth  to  judge  according  to  the  evidence  : 
a  man  is  accused  falsely  of  a  fact,  which  the  judge 
himself  saw  done  by  another,  and  not  by  him  that 
is  accused.  In  this  case  neither  shall  the  letter  of 
the  law  be  followed  to  the  condemnation  of  the  in- 
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nocent,  nor  shall  the  judge  give  sentence  against 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses ;  because  the  letter  of 
the  law  is  to  the  contrary  :  but  procure  of  the  sove- 
reign that  another  be  made  judge,  and  himself 
witness.  So  that  the  incommodity  that  follows  the 
bare  words  of  a  written  law,  may  lead  him  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  law,  whereby  to  interpret  the  same  the 
better ;  though  no  incommodity  can  warrant  a  sen- 
tence against  the  law.  For  every  judge  of  right, 
and  wrong,  is  not  judge  of  what  is  commodious, 
or  incommodious  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  abilities  required  in  a  good  interpreter  of 
the  law,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  good  judge,  are  not  the 
same  with  those  of  an  advocate  ;  namely  the  study 
of  the  laws.  For  a  judge,  as  he  ought  to  take 
notice  of  the  fact,  from  none  but  the  witnesses ;  so 
£ilso  he  ought  to  take  notice  of  the  law  from  nothing 
but  the  statutes,  and  constitutions  of  the  sovereign, 
alleged  in  the  pleading,  or  declared  to  him  by 
some  that  have  autliority  from  the  sovereign  power 
to  declare  them;  and  need  not  take  care  before- 
hand, what  he  shall  judge ;  for  it  shall  be  given 
him  what  he  shall  say  concerning  the  fact,  by  wit- 
nesses ;  and  what  he  shall  say  in  point  of  law,  from 
those  that  shall  in  their  pleadings  show  it,  and  by 
authority  interpret  it  upon  the  place.  The  Lords 
of  parliament  in  England  were  judges,  and  most 
difficult  causes  have  been  heard  and  determined  by 
them  ;  yet  few  of  them  were  much  versed  in  the 
study  of  the  laws,  and  fewer  had  made  profession 
of  them  :  and  though  they  consulted  with  lawyers, 
that  were  appointed  to  be  present  there  for  that 
purpose  ;  yet  they  alone  had  the  authority  of  giving 
sentence.     In  like  manner,  in  the  ord'mary  trials  of 
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right,  twelve  men  of  the  common  people,  are  the    part  h. 

judges,  and  give  sentence,  not  only  of  the  fact,  but  .  _  '^'  . 
of  the  right ;  and  pronounce  simply  for  the  com-  Tin.  auiw™ 
plainant,  or  for  the  defendant ;  that  is  to  say,  are  "fvi^e. 

judges,  not  only  of  the  fact,  but  also  of  the  right :  ^J 

and  in  a  question  of  crime,   not  only  determine  ^^ 

whether  done,  or  not  done ;  but  also  whether  it  ^M 

be  murder,  homicide,  felony,  assault,  and  the  like,  ^H 

which  are  determinations  of  law  :  but  because  they  ^H 

are  not  supposed  to  know  the  law  of  themselves,  ^H 

there  is  one  that  hath  authority  to  inform  them  of  ^H 

it,  in  the  particular  case  they  are  to  judge  of.     But  ^H 

yet  if  they  judge  not  according  to  that  he  tells  them,  ^H 

they  are  not  subject  thereby  to  any  penalty  ;  unless  ^H 

it  be  made  appear,  that  they  did  it  against  their  ^| 

consciences,  or  had  been  corrupted  by  reward.  ^| 

The  things  that  make  a  good  judge,  or  good  in-  ^H 

terpreter  of  the  laws,  arc,  first,  «  right  under-  ^H 

standing  of  that  principal  law  of  nature  called  ^H 

equity:  which  depending  not  on  the  reading  of  ^H 

other  men's  writings,  but  on  the  goodness  of  a  man's  ^H 

own  natural  reason,  and  meditation,  is  presumed  ^H 

to  be  in  those  most,  that  have  had  most  leisure,  ^H 

and  had  the  most  inclination  to  meditate  thereon.  ^H 

Secondly,  contempt   of  unnecessary  riches,  and  ^H 

preferments.     Tliirdly,  to  be  able  in  judgment  to  ^H 

divest  himself  of  all  fear,  anger,  hatred,  love,  ^| 

and  compassion.     Fourthly,  and  lastly,  patience  to  ^| 

hear;  diligent  attention  in  hearing:  and  memory  ^| 

to  retain,  digest  and  apply  what  he  hath  heard.  V 

The  difference  and  division  of  the  laws,  has  been  Di™oD» 
made  in  divers  manners,  according  to  the  different 
methods,  of  those  men  that  have  written  of  them. 

For  it  is  a  thing  that  dependeth  not  on  nature,  but  ^H 
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on  the  scope  of  the  writer ;  aiid  is  subservient  to 
every  man's  proper  method.  In  the  Institutions  of 
Justinian,  we  find  seven  sorts  of  ci^-il  laws  : 

1.  The  edicts,  constitutions,  and  epistles  of  the 
prince,  that  is,  of  th.e  emperor  ;  because  the  whole 
power  of  the  people  was  in  him.  Like  these,  are 
the  proclamations  of  the  kings  of  England. 

3.  The  decrees  of  the  whole  people  of  Rowie, 
comprehending  the  senate,  when  they  were  put  to 
the  question  by  the  senate.  These  were  laws,  at 
first,  by  the  virtue  of  the  sovereign  power  residing 
in  the  people ;  and  such  of  them  as  by  the  emperors 
were  not  abrogated,  remained  laws,  by  the  bo- 
thority  imperial.  For  all  laws  that  bind,  are  un- 
derstood to  be  laws  by  his  authority  that  has  power 
to  repeal  them.  Somewhat  like  to  these  laws,  are 
the  acts  of  parliament  in  England. 

3.  The  decrees  of  the  common  people,  excluding 
the  senate,  when  they  were  put  to  the  question  by 
the  tribune  of  the  people.  For  such  of  them  as 
were  not  aljrogated  by  the  emperors,  renamed 
laws  by  the  authority  imperial.  Like  to  these,  were 
the  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  England. 

4.  Senatas  eonsultn,  the  orders  of  the  senate: 
because  when  the  people  of  Rome  grew  so  nnmer* 
ous,  as  it  was  inconvenient  to  assemble  them ;  it 
was  thought  fit  by  the  emperor,  that  men  should 
consult  the  senate,  instead  of  the  people ;  and  these 
have  some  resemblance  with  the  acts  of  coundL 

5.  The  edicts  of  prtetors,  and  in  some  cases  of 
tsdiles :  such  as  are  the  chief  justices  in  the  cooits 
of  England. 

6.  Responsa  prudentam  ;  which  were  the  sen- 
tences, and  opinion  of  those  lawyers,  to  whom  the 
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Eiiperor  gave  authority  to  interpret  the  law,  and  tti 
irive  answer  to  such  as  in  matter  of  law  demanded 
their  advice ;  which  answers,  the  judges  in  giving 
judgment  were  obliged  by  the  constitutions  of  the 
emperor  to  observe  :  and  should  be  like  the  reports 
of  caiies  judged,  if  other  judges  be  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land bound  to  observe  them.  For  the  judges  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  are  not  properly  judges, 
hut  JurU  con»ulti  ;  of  whom  the  judges,  who  are 
either  the  lords,  or  twelve  men  of  the  country,  are 
in  point  of  law  to  ask  advice. 

7.  Also,  uttwritten  customs,  which  in  their  owii 
nature  are  an  imitation  of  law,  by  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  emperor,  in  case  they  be  not  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature,  are  very  laws. 

Another  di\-i8ion  of  laws,  is  into  natural  aii(i  l"„"'Xw!'^  ' 
ffotiticf,  yatHrat  are  those  which  have  been  laws 
from  all  eteruity  ;  and  are  called  not  only  natural, 
but  also  moral  laws  ;  consisting  in  the  moral  vir- 
tues, as  justice,  equity,  and  all  habits  of  the  mind 
Uiat  conduce  to  peace,  and  charity  ;  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken  in  the  fourteenth  and  tifteenth 
du4iters. 

Pogithe,  are  those  which  have  not  been  from 
eternity ;  but  have  been  made  laws  by  tlie  will  of 
those  that  have  had  the  sovereign  power  over 
others ;  and  are  either  written,  or  made  known  to 
men,  by  some  other  argument  of  the  will  of  their 
l^;i8Utor. 

Again,  of  positive  laws  some  are  human,  some 
dhine :  and  of  human  positive  laws,  some  are  dis- 
trihutire,  some  penal.  Distrihitttve  are  those  that 
determine  the  rights  of  the  subjects,  declaring  to 
every  man  what  it  is.  by  which  he  acquireth  and 
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I  PART  11.  holdeth  a  propriety  in  lands,  or  goods,  and  a  right 
_  or  liberty  of  action ;  and  these  speak  to  all  the 
subjects.  Penal  are  those,  which  declare,  what 
penalty  shall  be  inflicted  on  those  that  violate  the 
law ;  and  speak  to  the  ministers  and  oflicers  or- 
dained for  execution.  For  though  every  one  ought 
to  be  informed  of  the  punishments  ordained  be- 
forehand for  their  transgression  ;  nevertheless  the 
command  is  not  addressed  to  the  delinquent,  who 
cannot  be  supposed  will  faithfully  punish  himself, 
but  to  public  ministers  appointed  to  see  the  penalty 
executed.  And  these  penal  laws  are  for  the  most 
part  written  together  with  the  laws  distributive ; 
and  are  sometimes  called  judgments.  For  all  laws 
are  general  judgments,  or  sentences  of  the  legisla- 
tor ;  as  also  every  particular  judgment,  is  a  law  to 
him,  whose  case  is  judged. 
1  ."P"";'"'  Divine  positive  laws  (for  natural  laws  being  eter- 
kno-ntobe  nal,  and  universal,  are  all  divine),  are  those,  which 
being  the  commandments  of  God,  not  from  all 
eternity,  nor  universally  addressed  to  all  men,  but 
only  to  a  certain  people,  or  to  certain  persons,  are 
declared  for  sucli,  by  those  whom  God  hath  autho- 
rized to  declare  them.  But  this  authority  of  man 
to  declare  what  be  these  positive  laws  of  God,  how 
can  it  be  known  ?  God  may  command  a  man  by  a 
supernatural  way,  to  deliver  laws  to  other  men. 
But  because  it  is  of  the  essence  of  law,  that  he  who 
is  to  be  obliged,  be  assured  of  the  authority  of  him 
that  declareth  it,  which  we  cannot  naturally  take 
notice  to  be  from  God,  how  can  a  man  withavt 
supernatural  revelation  he  assured  of  the  revela- 
tion received  by  the  declarer  ?  and  how  can  he  be 
bound  to  obey  them  ?     For  the  first  question,  how 
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^  man  can  be  assured  of  the  revelation  of  another^   part  u. 
without  a  revelation  particularly  to  himself,  it  is    ,.  ^f'  .^ 
evidently  impossible.    For  though  a  man  may  be  Divine  poMtire 
induced  to  believe  such  revelation,  from  the  mi-  known  to  be 
racles  they  see  him  do,  or  from  seeing  the  extra-  *^* 
ordinary  sanctity  of  his  life,  or  from  seeing  the 
extraordinary  wisdom,  or  extraordinary  felicity  of 
his  actions,  all  which  are  marks  of  God's  extraor- 
dinary favour ;  yet  they  are  not  assured  evidences 
of  special  revelation.      Miracles  are  marvellous 
works  :  but  that  which  is  marvellous  to  one,  may 
not  be  so  to  another.     Sanctity  may  be  feigned ; 
and  the  visible  felicities  of  this  world,  are  most 
often  the  work  of  God  by  natural,  and  ordinary 
causes.    And  therefore  no  man  can  infallibly  know 
by  natural  reason,  that  another  has  had  a  super- 
natural revelation  of  God's  will ;  but  only  a  belief ; 
every  one,  as  the  signs  thereof  shall  appear  greater 
or  lesser,  a  firmer  or  a  weaker  belief. 

But  for  the  second,  how  can  he  be  bound  to 
obey  them ;  it  is  not  so  hard.  For  if  the  law  de- 
clared, be  not  against  the  law^  of  nature,  which  is 
undoubtedly  God's  law,  and  he  undertake  to  obey 
it,  he  is  bound  by  his  own  act ;  bound  I  say  to 
obey  it,  but  not  bound  to  believe  it :  for  men's 
belief,  and  interior  cogitations,  are  not  subject  to 
the  commands,  but  only  to  the  operation  of  God, 
ordinary,  or  extraordinary.  Faith  of  supernatural 
law,  is  not  a  fulfilling,  but  only  an  assenting  to  the 
same ;  and  not  a  duty  that  we  exhibit  to  God,  but 
a  gift  which  God  freely  giveth  to  whom  he  pleaseth ; 
as  also  unbelief  is  not  a  breach  of  any  of  his  laws  ; 
but  a  rejection  of  them  all,  except  the  laws  natural. 
But  this  that  I  say,  wall  be  made  yet  clearer,  by  the 

VOL.  III.  T 
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PART  n.   examples  and  teatiiiioiiiea  concemm^  dui  pomt  is 
-    ^    -   lioly  Scripture.     The  covenant  God  made  wilk 

DMMpotithre  Abraham,m  a  sapematural  mamier,  was  iiam^iGtm. 

kiMHTBi^be    xvii.  10)  Tii^  is  the  etwemamt  wHUek  thou  fknft  oi- 
serve  between  me  and  thee  mmd  tkjf  seed  i^er  thfe. 
Abraham'si  seed  had  not  dds  reveladoii,  nor  were 
yet  in  being ;  yet  they  sn  a  party  to  die  covenant 
and  boond  to  obey  what  Abraham  sAoidd  dedare 
to  them  for  GocPs  fanr ;  which  dier  conldnotbe^bm 
in  yirtoe  of  the  obe£ence  they  owed  to  their 
parents ;    who,  if  they  be  subject  to   no  o^er 
earthly  power,  as  here  in  the  case  of  Abraham, 
have  sovereign  power  over  their  duldren  and  wer- 
rants.  Again,  where  God  saidi  to  Abraham,  Im  thee 
shall  allnatums  of  the  earth  he  hUessed ;  far  I 
Imam  thorn  wilt  comwund  tky  childrem,  amd  thy 
house  after  thee  to  heepthe  way  eftheLordj  ami 
to  observe  righteousness  andjudgunenty  it  is  mani- 
fest, the  obedience  of  his  faunily,  who  had  no  reve- 
lation, depended  on  their  former  obligation  to  obey 
their  sovereign.     At  Mount  Sinai  Moses  only  went 
np  to  God ;  the  people  were  forbidden  to  approach 
on  pain  of  death;  yet  they  were  bonnd  to  obey  all 
that  Mo»es  declared  to  them  for  God's  law.    *Upon 
what  gronnd,  but  on  this  submission  of  their  own, 
Speah  thou  to  us,  amd  we  will  hear  thee  ;  but  let 
not  God  speak  to  us,  lest  we  die  f     By  whidi  two 
places  it  sufficiently  appeareth,  that  in  a  conmion- 
wealth,  a  subject  that  has  no  certain  and  assured 
revelation  particularly  to  himself  concerning  the 
will  of  God,  is  to  obey  for  such,  the  command  of 
the  commonwealth  :  for  if  men  were  at  liberty,  to 
take  for  God's  commandments,  their  own  dreams 
and  fancies,  or  the  dreams  and  fancies  of  private 
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a  ;  scarce  two  men  would  agree  upon  what  is  part  ii. 
Vs  commandment ;  and  yet  in  respect  of  them,  ^'  ^ 
ry  man  would  despise  the  commandments  of  the  pi^ipe  positive 

*■  ,  law  how  nuMle 

unonwealth.  I  conclude  therefore,  that  in  all  known  to  be 
igs  not  contrary  to  the  moral  law,  that  is  to 
,  to  the  law  of  nature,  all  subjects  are  bound  to 
y  that  for  divine  law,  which  is  declared  to  be 
by  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  Which  also 
vident  to  any  man>s  reason  ;  for  whatsoever  is 
against  the  law  of  nature,  may  be  made  law  in 
name  of  them  that  have  the  sovereign  power ; 
L  there  is  no  reason  men  should  be  the  less 
iged  by  it,  when  it  is  propoimded  in  the  name 
God.  Besides,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
ere  men  are  permitted  to  pretend  other  com- 
ndments  of  God,  than  are  declared  for  such  by 
I  commonwealth.  Christian  states  punish  those 
it  revolt  from  the  Christian  religion,  and  all  other 
tes,  those  that  set  up  any  religion  by  them  for- 
den.  For  in  whatsoever  is  not  regulated  by  the 
nmonwealth,  it  is  equity,  which  is  the  law  of 
;ure,  and  therefore  an  eternal  law  of  God,  that 
Ty  man  equally  enjoy  his  liberty. 
rhere  is  also  another  distinction  of  laws,  into  4°****lff  *^*- 

won  of  laws. 

idamental  and  not  fundamental ;  but  I  could 

rex  see  in  any  author,  what  a  fundamental  law 

oifieth.     Nevertheless  one  may  very  reasonably 

tinguish  laws  in  that  manner. 

For  a  fundamental  law  in  every  commonwealth  ^w^^t^**^*** 

that,  which  being  taken   away,  the  common- 

alth  fisdleth,  and  is  utterly  dissolved ;  as  a  build- 

;  whose  foundation  is  destroyed.     And  therefore 

iindamental  law  is  that,  by  which  subjects  are 

ind  to  uphold  whatsoever  power  is  given  to  the 

T  2 
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PART  IL 

25. 


brtween  law 
and  rigbt. 


And  between 
m  Uw  and 
m  cbarter. 


sovereign,  whether  a  monarch,  or  a  sovereign  as- 
sembly, without  which  the  commonwealth  cannot 
stand  ;  such  as  is  the  power  of  war  and  peace,  ol 
judicature,  of  election  of  officers,  and  of  doing  what- 
soever he  shall  think  necessary  for  the  public  good. 
Not  fundamental  is  that,  the  abrogating  whereof, 
draweth  not  with  it  the  dissolution  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  such  as  are  the  laws  concerning  contro- 
versies between  subject  and  subject.  Thus  much 
of  the  division  of  laws. 

I  find  the  words  lex  cirilis,  and  jus  civile^  that 
is  to  say  law  and  right  civil,  promiscuously  used  for 
the  same  thing,  even  in  the  most  learned  authors ; 
which  nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  so.  For  right 
is  liberty,  namely  that  liberty  which  the  civil  law 
leaves  us  :  but  civil  law  is  an  obligation,  and  takes 
from  us  the  liberty  which  the  law  of  nature  gave 
us.  Nature  gave  a  right  to  every  man  to  secure 
himself  by  his  own  strength,  and  to  invade  a  sus- 
pected neighbour,  by  way  of  prevention :  but  the 
civil  law  takes  away  that  liberty,  in  all  cases  where 
the  protection  of  the  law  may  be  safely  stayed  for. 
Insomuch  as  lex  and^'tf^,  are  as  different  as  0&/1- 
gation  and  liberty. 

Likewise  laws  and  charters  are  taken  promiscu- 
ously for  the  same  thing.  Yet  charters  are  dona- 
tions of  the  sovereign ;  and  not  laws,  but  exemp- 
tions from  law.  The  phrase  of  a  law  is,  jmbeOj 
injungo,  I  command  and  enjoin  :  the  phrase  of  a 
charter  is,  dedi,  concessi,  I  have  given,  I  have 
granted :  but  what  is  given  or  granted,  to  a  man, 
is  not  forced  upon  him,  by  a  law.  A  law  may  be 
made  to  bind  all  the  subjects  of  a  commonwealth : 
a  liberty,  or  charter  is  only  to  one  man,  or  some 
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ne  part  of  the  people.     For  to  say  all  the  people   part  li. 
f  a  commonwealth,  have  liberty  in  any  case  what-        ^f-    . 
oever,  is  to  say,  that  in  such  case,   there  hath 
feen  no  law  made  ;  or  else  having  been  made,  is 
LOW  abrogated. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

OF  CRIMES,  EXCUSES,  AND   EXTENUATIONS. 

V  SIN,  is  not  only  a  transgression  of  a  law,  but  sin,  what 
dso  any  contempt  of  the  legislator.  For  such  con- 
tempt, is  a  breach  of  all  his  laws  at  once.  And 
lierefore  may  consist,  not  only  in  the  commission 
if  a  fact,  or  in  speaking  of  words  by  the  laws  for- 
Didden,  or  in  the  omission  of  what  the  law  com- 
Doandeth,  but  also  in  the  intention,  or  purpose  to 
transgress.  For  the  purpose  to  break  the  law,  is 
some  d^ree  of  contempt  of  him,  to  whom  it  be- 
longeth  to  see  it  executed.  To  be  delighted  in  the 
imagination  only,  of  being  possessed  of  another 
man's  goods,  servants,  or  wife,  without  any  inten- 
tion to  take  them  from  him  by  force  or  fraud,  is 
DO  breach  of  the  law,  that  saith.  Thou  shalt  not 
covet :  nor  is  the  pleasure  a  man  may  have  in  ima- 
gining or  dreaming  of  the  death  of  him,  from 
whose  life  he  expecteth  nothing  but  damage,  and 
displeasure,  a  sin ;  but  the  resolving  to  put  some 
act  in  execution,  that  tendeth  thereto.  For  to  be 
pleased  in  the  fiction  of  that,  which  would  please  a 
man  if  it  were  real,  is  a  passion  so  adherent  to  the 
nature  both  of  man,  and  every  other  living  crea- 
ture, as  to  make  it  a  sin,  were  to  make  sin  of  being 
a  man.     The  consideration  of  this,  has  made  me 
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PART  u.   thiuk  them  too  severe,  both  to  theEiselves,  ftnd 

.    ^J'       others,  that  maintain,  that  the  first  motions  of  the 

mind,  though  checked  with  the  fear  of  God»  be 

sins.    But  I  confess  it  is  safer  to  err  on  that  hand, 

than  on  the  other. 

A  crime,  what.  A  CRIME,  is  a  siu,  cousistiug  in  the  committing, 
by  deed  or  word,  of  that  which  the  law  forbiddeth, 
or  the  omission  of  what  it  hath  commanded.  So 
that  every  crime  is  a  sin;  but  not  every  sin  a 
crime.  To  intend  to  steal,  or  kill,  is  a  sin,  though 
it  never  appear  in  word,  or  &ct:  for  God  that 
seeth  the  thoughts  of  man,  can  lay  it  to  his  charge : 
but  till  it  appear  by  something  done,  or  said,  by 
which  the  intention  may  be  argued  by  a  human 
judge^  it  hath  not  the  name  of  crime :  which  dis- 
tinction the  Greeks  observed,  in  the  word  ifiafrnfioj 
and  iyKXvfia,  or  airla ;  whcreof  the  former,  which 
is  translated  sin,  signifieth  any  swerving  from  the 
law  whatsoever;  but  the  two  latter,  which  are 
translated  crime,  signify  that  sin  only,  whereof 
one  man  may  accuse  another.  But  of  intentions, 
which  never  appear  by  any  outward  act,  there  is 
no  place  for  human  accusation.  In  like  manner 
the  Latins  by  peccatuniy  which  is  airiy  signify  all 
manner  of  deviation  from  the  law ;  but  by  crimen^ 
which  word  they  derive  from  cerno,  which  signi- 
fies to  perceive,  they  mean  only  such  sins,  as  may 
be  made  appear  before  a  judge ;  and  therefore  are 
not  mere  intentions. 

Where  no  civil     From  this  relation  of  sin  to  the  law,  and  of  crime 

law  u,  there  u  _         ..ii  t       *    t*  -%     n 

no  crime.  to  the  civu  law,  may  be  mferred,  first,  that  where 
law  ceaseth,  sin  ceaseth.  But  because  the  law  of 
nature  is  eternal,  violation  of  covenants,  ingrati- 
tude, arrogance,  and  all  £eu:;ts  contrary  to  any 
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tue,  can  never  cease  to  be  sin.  Secondly, 
;ivil  law  ceasing,  crimes  cease :  for  there 
being;  no  other  law  remaining,  but  that  of  uatare, 
there  is  no  place  for  accusation  ;  every  man  being 
his  own  ju(^e.  and  accused  only  by  his  own  con- 
science, and  cleared  by  the  uprightness  of  his  own 
intention.  When  therefore  his  intention  is  right, 
his  fact  is  no  sin  :  if  otherwise,  his  fact  is  sin ;  but 
not  crime  Thirdly,  that  when  the  sovereign  power 
ceaseth,  crime  also  ceaseth  ;  for  where  there  is  no 
such  power,  there  is  no  protection  to  be  had  from 
the  law  ;  and  therefore  every  one  may  protect  him- 
self by  his  own  power :  for  no  man  in  the  institu- 
tion of  sovereign  power  can  be  supposed  to  give 
away  the  right  of  preserving  his  own  body ;  for 
the  safety  whereof  all  sovereignty  was  ord^ned. 
But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  those,  that 
have  not  themselves  contributed  to  the  taking  away 
of  the  power  that  protected  them  ;  for  that  was  a 

Cie  from  the  beginning, 
he  source  of  every  crime,  is  some  defect  of  the  ignoranc*  of 
erstanding ;  or  some  error  m  reasomng ;  or  luro  ewuMtii 
e  sudden  force  of  the  passions.  Defect  in  the  '"' ' 
understaudiTig,  is  ignorance ;  in  reasoning,  erro- 
neous opinion.  Again,  ignorance  is  of  three  sorts ; 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  sorereign,  and  of  the  j}enalty. 
Ignorance  of  the  law  of  nature  excuseth  no  man ; 
because  every  man  that  hath  attained  to  the  use  of 
reason,  is  supposed  to  know,  he  ought  not  to  do  to 
another,  what  he  would  not  have  done  to  himself. 
Therefore  into  what  place  soever  a  man  shall  come, 
if  he  do  anything  contrary  to  that  law,  it  is  a  crime. 
If  a  man  come  from  the  Indies  hither,  and  per- 
;n  here  to  receive  a  new  religion,  or  teach 
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them  anything  that  teudeth  to  disobedience  of  the 
laws  of  this  country,  though  he  be  uever  so  well 
persuaded  of  the  tratli  of  what  he  teacheth,  he 
commits  a  crime,  and  may  be  justly  punished  Ibr 
the  same,  not  only  because  his  doctrine  is  false, 
but  also  because  he  does  that  which  he  would  not 
approve  in  another,  namely,  that  coming  Irom 
hence,  he  should  endeavour  to  alter  the  religion 
there.  But  ignorance  of  the  civil  law,  shall  excuse 
a  man  in  a  strange  country,  till  it  be  declared  to 
him ;  because,  till  then  no  civil  law  is  binding. 

In  the  Uke  manner,  if  the  civil  law  of  a  man's 
own  country,  he  not  so  sufficiently  declared,  as  be 
may  know  it  if  he  will ;  nor  the  action  against  the 
law  of  nature  j  the  ignorance  is  a  good  excuse 
other  cases  ignorance  of  the  civil  law,  excufieth 
not. 

Ignorance  of  the  sovereign  power,  in  the  jilace 

!.  of  a  man's  ordinary  residence,  excuseth    him  not; 

because  he  ought  to  take  notice  of  the  power,  by 

which  he  hath  been  protected  there. 

Ignorance  of  the  penalty,  where  the  law  is  de- 
[  clared,  excuseth  no  man  :  for  in  breaking  the  laff. 
which  without  a  fear  of  penalty  to  follow,  were  uol 
a  law,  but  vain  words,  he  undergoeth  the  penalt)', 
though  he  know  not  what  it  is ;  because,  who- 
soever voluntarily  doth  any  action,  accepteth  all 
the  known  consequences  of  it ;  but  punishment  l* 
a  known  consequence  of  the  violation  of  the  laws, 
in  every  commonwealth ;  which  punishment,  if  it 
be  determined  already  by  the  law,  he  is  subject  M 
that;  if  not,  then  he  is  subject  to  arbitrary panish- 
ment.  For  it  is  reason,  that  he  which  does  injury, 
without  other  limitation  than  that  of  his  own  wi'i 
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should  suffer  punishment  without  other  limitation,    part  ii. 
than  that  of  his  will  whose  law  is  thereby  violated.    ^  ^'    . 
But  when  a  penalty,  is  either  annexed  to  the  Punishments 
crime  in  the  law  itself,  or  hath  been  usually  in-  tbefact,  excuse 
flicted  in  the  like  cases ;  there  the  delinquent  is  ^^.hmMts 
excused  from  a  greater  penalty.     For  the  punish-  »^«''  *^- 
ment  foreknown,  if  not  great  enough  to  deter  men 
from  the  action,  is  an  invitement  to  it :  because 
when  men  compare  the  benefit  of  their  injustice, 
with  the  harm  of  their  punishment,  by  necessity  of 
nature  they  chuse  that  which  appeareth  best  for 
themselves  :  and  therefore  when  they  are  punished 
more  than  the  law  had  formerly  determined,  or 
more  than  others  were  punished  for  the  same  crime ; 
it  is  the  law  that  tempted,  and  deceiveth  them. 

No  law,  made  after  a  fact  done,  can  make  it  Nothing  can  be 
a  crime  :  because  if  the  fact  be  against  the  law  of  by  a  law  made 
nature,  the  law  was  before  the  fact ;  and  a  positive  *^'  ^* 
law  cannot  be  taken  notice  of,  before  it  be  made ; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  obligatory.     But  when  the 
law  that  forbiddeth  a  fact,  is  made  before  the  fact 
be  done ;  yet  he  that  doth  the  fact,  is  liable  to  the 
penalty  ordained  after,  in  case  no  lesser  penalty 
were  made  known  before,  neither  by  writing,  nor 
by  example,  for  the  reason   immediately  before 
alleged. 

From  defect  in  reasoniuff ,  that  is  to  say,  from  False  princi- 

.    ^  ,         ,         ^'  pies  of  right 

error,  men  are  proue  to  violate  the  laws,  three  &  wrong  cau- 
ways.  First,  by  presumption  of  false  principles  :*^*°^*^""^* 
as  when  men,  from  having  observed  how  in  all 
places,  and  in  all  ages,  unjust  actions  have  been 
authorized,  by  the  force,  and  victories  of  those  who 
have  committed  them ;  and  that  potent  men,  break- 
ing through  the  cobweb  laws  of  their  country,  the 
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,  weaker  sort,  and  those  that  have  &iled  in  thrir 
enterprises,  have  been  esteemed  the  only  criminals; 
have  thereupon  taken  for  principles,  and  grouiKli 
of  their  reasoning,  that  Justice  is  but  a  vain  word: 
that  whatsoener  a  man  can  get  by  his  own  indai- 
try,  and  hazard,  w  his  otcn:  that  the  practice  qf 
all  nations  cannot  be  unjust :  that  example*  ({f 
former  times  are  good  arguments  of  doing  the 
like  again;  and  many  more  of  that  kind  :  which 
being  granted,  no  act  in  itself  can  be  a  crime,  but 
must  be  made  so,  not  by  the  law,  hut  by  the  suc- 
cess of  them  that  commit  it ;  and  the  same  fact  be 
virtuous,  or  vicious,  as  fortune  pleaseth  ;  so  thai 
what  Marius  makes  a  crime,  Sylla  shall  make 
meritorious,  and  Ciesar,  the  same  laws  standing, 
turn  again  into  a  crime,  to  the  perpetual  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth. 
'"  Secondly,  by  false  teachers,  that  either  mi^n- 
iug  the  Uw  of  terpret  the  law  of  nature,  making  it  thereby  repug- 
nant to  the  law  civil ;  or  by  teaching  for  laws, 
»such  doctrines  of  their  own,  or  traditions  of  for- 
mer times,  as  are  iuconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a 
subject. 
And  &Ik  in-        Thirdly,  by  erroneous  inferences  from  true  prin- 

ferrncHAom        .,,.;,  ,  , 

true  principle*,  ciples  :  which  happciis  commonly  to  men  that  are 
hasty,  and  precipitate  in  concludiug,  and  resolving 
what  to  do ;  such  as  are  they,  that  have  botli  a 
great  opinion  of  their  own  understanding,  and 
believe  that  things  of  this  nature  require  not  Ume 
and  study,  but  only  common  experience,  and  a 
good  natural  wit ;  whereof  no  man  thinks  himself 
unprovided  :  wliereas  the  knowledge,  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  is  no  less  difficult,  there  is  no  man 
vrill  pretend  to,  without  great  and  long  study. 
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And  of  those  defects  in  reasoning,  there  is  none 
that  pan  excuse,  though  some  of  them  may  exte- 
nuate, a  crime  in  any  man,  that  pretendeth  to  the 
administration  of  his  own  {irivute  business;  much 
less  iu  them  that  undertake  a  public  charge ; 
because  they  pretend  to  the  reason,  upon  the  want 
whereof  they  would  ground  their  excuse. 

Of  the  passions  that  most  frequently  are  the " 
causes  of  crime,  one,  is  vain  glory,  or  a  foolish  over- 
rating of  their  own  worth  ;  as  if  difference  of 
worth,  were  an  eifect  of  their  wit,  or  riches,  or 
blood,  or  some  other  natural  quality,  not  depend- 
ing on  the  will  of  those  that  have  the  sovereign 
authority.  From  whence  proceedeth  a  presump- 
tion that  the  pnnishmeuts  ordained  by  the  laws, 
and  extended  generally  to  all  subjects,  ought  not 
to  be  iufiicted  on  them,  with  the  same  rigour  they 
are  inflicted  on  poor,  obscure,  and  simple  men, 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  vulgar. 

Therefore  it  happeneth  commonly,  that  such  as  ■"' 
value  themselves  by  the  greatness  of  their  wealth, 
adventure  on  crimes,  upon  hope  of  escaping  punish- 
ment,  by  corrupting  public  justice,  or  obtaining 
jmrdon  by  money,  or  other  rewards. 

And  that  such  as  have  multitude  of  potent  kin-  a 
dred ;  and  popular  men,  that  have  gained  repu- 
tation amongst  the  multitude,  take  courage  to 
violate  the  laws,  from  a  hope  of  oppressing  the 
power,  to  whom  it  belongeth  to  put  them  in 
execution. 

And  that  such  as  have  a  great,  and  false  opinion  " 
of  tlieir  own  wisdom,  take  upon  them  to  rei)rehend 
the  actions,  and  call  in  question  the  authority  of 
them  that  govern,  ami  so  to  unsettle  the  laws  with 
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their  public  discourse,  as  that  nothing  shall  be 
a  crime,  but  what  their  own  designs  require  should 
be  so.  It  happeneth  also  to  the  same  men,  to  he 
prone  to  all  such  crimes,  as  consist  in  craft,  and 
in  deceiving  of  their  neighbours;  because  they 
think  their  designs  are  too  subtle  to  be  perceived. 
These  I  say  are  effects  of  a  false  presumption  of 
their  own  wisdom.  For  of  them  that  are  the  first 
movers  in  the  disturbance  of  commonwealth,  which 
can  never  happen  without  a  civil  war,  very  few  are 
left  ahve  long  enough,  to  see  their  new  designs 
established:  so  that  the  benefit  of  their  crimes 
redouudeth  to  posterity,  and  such  as  would  least 
have  wished  it :  which  argues  they  were  not  so 
wise,  as  they  thought  they  were.  And  those  that 
deceive  upon  hope  of  not  being  obser\ed,  do  com- 
monly deceive  themselves,  the  darkness  in  which 
they  believe  they  lie  hidden,  being  nothing  else 
but  their  own  blindness  ;  and  are  no  wiser  than 
children,  that  think  all  hid,  by  hiding  their  own 
eyes. 

And  generally  all  vmn-glorious  men,  unless  they 
be  withal  timorous,  are  subject  to  anger  ;  as  being 
more  prone  than  others  to  interpret  for  contempt, 
the  ordinary  liberty  of  conversation  :  and  there 
are  few  crimes  that  may  not  be  produced  by  anger. 

As  for  the  passions,  of  hate,  lust,  anibitiou,  and 
.  covetousness,  what  crimes  they  are  apt  to  produce, 
is  so  obvious  to  every  man's  experience  and  under- 
standing, as  there  needeth  nothing  to  be  said  of 
them,  saving  that  they  are  infirmities,  so  annexed 
to  the  nature,  both  of  man,  and  all  other  h\Tiig 
creatures,  as  that  tlieir  effects  cannot  be  hindered, 
but  by  extraordinary  use  of  reason,  or  a  constsnt 
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severity  in  punishing  them.  For  in  those  things  part  ii. 
men  hate,  they  find  a  continual,  and  unavoidable  .  ^'['  . 
molestation ;  whereby  either  a  man's  patience  must 
be  everlasting,  or  he  must  be  eased  by  removing  the 
power  of  that  which  molesteth  him.  The  former  is 
difficult ;  the  latter  is  many  times  impossible,  with- 
out some  violation  of  the  law.  Ambition,  and 
eovetousness  are  passions  also  that  are  perpetually 
incumbent,  and  pressing;  whereas  reason  is  not 
perpetually  present,  to  resist  them  :  and  therefore 
whensoever  the  hope  of  impunity  appears,  their 
effects  proceed.  And  for  lust,  what  it  wants  in  the 
lasting,  it  hath  in  the  vehemence,  which  sufficeth 
to  weigh  down  the  apprehension  of  all  easy,  or  un- 
certain punishments. 

Of  all  passions,  that  which  inclineth  men  least  to  Fear  some- 

-  ,      ,       I  •     i?  T^T  ^«  times  canae  of 

break  the  laws,  is  fear.     Nay,  excepting  some  ge-  crime,  as  when 
nerous  natures,  it  is  the  only  thing,  when  there  is  ^^Jt^^,;^:^ 
apparence  of  profit  or  pleasure  by  breaking  the  "**' "^'p®'"**^ 
laws,  that  makes  men  keep  them.   And  yet  in  many 
cases  a  crime  may  be  committed  through  fear. 

For  not  every  fear  justifies  the  action  it  produ- 
ceth,  but  the  fear  only  of  corporeal  hurt,  which  we 
call  bodily  fear  J  and  from  which  a  man  cannot  see 
how^  to  be  delivered,  but  by  the  action.  A  man  is 
assaulted,  fears  present  death,  from  which  he  sees 
not  how  to  escape,  but  by  wounding  him  that  as- 
saulteth  him :  if  he  wound  him  to  death,  this  is  no 
crime ;  because  no  man  is  supposed  at  the  making 
of  a  commonwealth,  to  have  abandoned  the  defence 
of  his  Hfe,  or  limbs,  where  the  law  cannot  arrive 
time  enough  to  his  assistance.  But  to  kill  a  man, 
because  from  his  actions,  or  his  threateniugs,  I  may 
argue  he  will  kill  me  when  he  can,  seeing  I  have 
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.RT  lu  time,  and  means  to  demand  protection,  from  the 
sovereign  power,  is  a  crime.  Again,  a  man  recdv« 
lome-  words  of  disgface  or  some  little  injuries,  for  which 
,  as  wiieii  they  that  made  the  laws,  had  assigned  no  pnni^- 
■r  p"ieni  ™^'it?  "O""  thought  It  wortliy  of  a  man  that  hath  the 
itporoiiL  use  of  reason,  to  take  notice  of,  and  is  afraid,  mi- 
less  he  revenge  it,  he  shall  fall  into  contempt,  and 
consequently  be  obnoxious  to  the  like  injuries  from 
others ;  and  to  avoid  this,  breaks  the  law,  and  pro- 
tects himself  for  the  future,  by  the  terror  of  his  pri- 
vate revenge.  This  is  a  crime  :  for  the  hurt  is  not 
corporeal,  but  phantastical,  and,  though  in  this 
comer  of  the  world,  made  sensible  by  a  custom  not 
many  years  since  begun,  amongst  young  and  vain 
men,  so  light,  as  a  gallant  man,  and  one  that  is  as- 
sured of  his  own  courage,  cannot  take  notice  ot. 
Also  a  man  may  stand  in  fear  of  spirits,  either 
through  his  own  superstition,  or  through  too  madi 
credit  given  to  other  men,  that  tell  him  of  strange 
dreams  and  visions :  and  thereby  be  made  believe 
they  will  hurt  him,  for  doing,  or  omitting  divert 
things,  which  nevertheless,  to  do,  or  omit,  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws ;  and  that  which  is  so  done,  or 
omitted,  is  not  to  be  excused  by  this  fear ;  but  is  a 
crime.  For,  as  I  have  shown  before  in  the  second 
chapter,  dreams  be  naturally  but  the  fancies  re- 
maining in  sleep,  after  the  impressions  our  senses 
had  formerly  received  waking  ;  and  when  men  are 
by  any  accident  unassured  they  have  slept,  seem  to 
he  real  visions ;  and  therefore  he  that  presumes  to 
break  the  law  upon  his  own,  or  another's  dream, 
or  pretended  vision,  or  iipon  other  fancy  of  Ul* 
power  of  invisible  spirits,  than  is  permitted  by  the 
commonwealth,  leaveth  the  law  of  nature,  which  is 
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jffence,  and  followeth  the  irao^ry  of  his  pARlfl 
OVn,  or  another  private  man's  brain,  which  he  can 
ne\'er  know  whether  it  signifieth  any  thing  or  no- 
thing, nor  whether  he  that  tells  his  dream,  say  true, 
or  lie ;  which  if  e%'ery  private  man  should  have  leave 
to  do,  as  they  must  by  the  law  of  nature,  if  any  one 
have  it,  there  could  no  law  be  made  to  hold,  and 
so  all  commonwealth  would  he  dissolved. 

From  these  different  sources  of  crimes,  it  appears  Cni 
already,  that  all  crimes  are  not,  as  the  Stoics  of 
old  time  maintained,  of  the  same  allay.  There  is 
place,  not  only  for  excuse,  by  which  that  which 
seemed  a  crime,  is  proved  to  be  none  at  all ;  but 
also  for  EXTENUATION,  by  which  the  crime,  that 
seemed  great,  is  made  less.  For  though  all  crimes 
do  equally  deserve  the  name  of  injustice,  as  all  de- 
viation from  a  straight  line  is  equally  crookedness, 
which  the  Stoics  rightly  observed  :  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  crimes  are  equally  unjust,  no  more 
than  that  all  crooked  lines  are  equally  crooked ; 
which  the  Stoics  not  obsen'ing,  held  it  as  great  a 
crime,  to  kill  a  hen,  against  the  law,  as  to  kill  one's 
father. 

That  which  totally  excuseth  a  fact,  and  takes  Tuui  « 
away  from  it  the  nature  of  a  crime,  can  be  none 
but  that,  which  at  the  same  time,  taketh  away  the 
obligation  of  the  law.  For  the  fact  committed  once 
against  the  law,  if  he  that  committed  it  he  obliged 
to  the  law,  can  be  no  other  than  a  crime. 

The  want  of  means  to  know  the  law,  totally  ex- 
cnseth.  For  the  law  whereof  a  man  has  no  means 
to  inform  himself,  is  not  oliligatorj'.  But  the  want 
of  diligence  to  inquire,  shall  not  be  considered  as 


want  of  means  ;  nor  shall  any 


that 


pre- 
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tendeth  to  reason  enough  for  the  government  d 
his  own  affairs,  be  supposed  to  want  means  to 
1.  know  the  laws  of  nature ;  because  they  are  known 
by  the  reason  he  pretends  to :  only  ehildren,  aii<l 
madmen  are  excused  from  offences  aj^inst  the  law 
natural. 

Where  a  man  is  captive,  or  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy  {and  he  is  then  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
when  his  person,  or  bis  means  of  living,  is  so),  if 
it  be  without  his  own  fault,  the  obhgation  of  the 
law  ceaseth  ;  because  he  must  obey  the  enemy,  or 
die  ;  and  consequently  such  obedience  is  no  crime: 
for  no  man  is  obliged,  when  the  protection  of  tlie 
law  faileth,  not  to  protect  himself,  by  the  best 
means  he  can. 

If  a  man,  by  the  terror  of  present  death,  bt 
compelled  to  do  a  fact  against  the  law,  he  i> 
totally  excused ;  because  no  law  can  oblige  a  msi 
to  abandon  his  own  preservation.  And  supposing 
such  a  law  were  obligatory ;  yet  a  man  would 
rea.'<on  thus,  If  I  do  it  not,  I  die  prescHtly  :ifl 
do  it,  I  die  afterwards ;  therefore  hy  doing  it, 
there  is  time  of  life  gained;  nature  therefore 
compels  him  to  the  fact. 

When  a  man  is  destitute  of  food,  or  other  thing 
necessary  for  his  life,  and  cannot  preserve  himself 
any  other  way,  but  by  some  fart  against  the  law ;  as 
if  in  a  great  famine  he  take  the  food  by  force,  M" 
stealth,  which  he  cannot  obtain  for  money  nor 
charity ;  or  in  defence  of  his  life,  snatch  away 
another  man's  sword ;  he  is  totally  excused,  for  the 
reason  next  before  alleged. 

Again,  facts  done  against  the  law  by  the  autho- 
rity  of   anotlu^r,  are  by  that  authority  excused 
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adjust  the  author :  because  no  mau  ought  to 
accuse  his  own  fact  in  another,  that  is  but  his 
instrument :  but  it  is  not  excused  against  a  third  e 
person  thereby  injured  ;  because  in  the  \iolation  ih 
of  the  law,  both  the  author  ajid  actor  are  crimi- 
nals. From  hence  it  followeth  that  when  that 
man,  or  assembly,  that  hath  the  sovereign  power, 
commandeth  a  man  to  do  that  which  is  contrary 
to  a  former  law,  the  doing  of  it  is  totally  excused : 
for  he  ought  not  to  condemn  it  himself,  because  he 
is  the  author;  and  what  cannot  justly  be  condemned 
by  the  sovereign,  cannot  justly  be  punished  by  any 
other.  Besides,  when  the  sovereign  commandeth 
anything  to  be  done  against  his  own  former  law,  the 
command,  as  to  that  particular  fact,  is  an  abroga- 
tion of  the  law. 

If  that  man,  or  assembly,  that  hath  the  sove- 
reign power,  disclaim  any  right  essential  to  the 
sovereignty,  whereby  there  accrueth  to  the  subject, 
any  liberty  inconsistent  with  the  sovereign  power, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  very  being  of  a  common- 
wealth, if  the  subject  shall  refuse  to  obey  the  com- 
mand in  anything  contrary  to  the  liberty  granted, 
this  is  nevertheless  a  sin,  and  contrary  to  the  duty 
of  the  subject :  for  he  ought  to  take  notice  of  what 
is  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty,  because  it 
was  erected  by  his  own  consent  and  for  liis  own 
defence ;  and  tliat  such  liberty  as  is  inconsistent 
with  it,  was  granted  through  ignorance  of  the  evil 
consequence  thereof.  But  if  he  not  only  disobey, 
but  also  resist  a  public  minister  in  the  execution 
of  it,  then  it  is  a  crime ;  because  he  might  have 
been  righted,  without  any  breach  of  the  peace, 
1  complaint. 
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11.  The  degrees  of  crime  are  taken  on  divers  scales, 
_  and  measured,  first,  by  the  malignity  of  the  source, 
or  cause ;  secondly,  by  the  contagrioii  of  the 
example;  thirdly,  by  the  mischief  of  the  effect; 
and  fourthly,  by  the  concurrence  of  times,  place?, 
and  persons. 
Ijjwnnipiion  Thc  Same  fact  done  against  the  law,  if  it  pro- 
Kg^aieib.  ceed  from  presumption  of  strength,  riches,  or 
friends  to  resist  those  that  are  to  execute  the  la«,  it 
a  greater  crime  than  if  it  proceed  from  hope  of  not 
being  discovered,  or  of  escape  by  flight :  for  pre- 
sumption of  impunity  by  force,  is  a  root,  from 
whence  springeth,  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  temp- 
tations, a  contempt  of  all  laws ;  whereat*  in  tbf 
latter  case,  the  apprehension  of  danger,  that  makes 
a  man  fly,  renders  him  more  obedient  for  the  future. 
A  crime  which  we  know  to  be  so,  is  greater  thu 
the  same  crime  proceeding  from  a  false  persuasion 
that  it  is  lawful ;  for  he  that  committeth  it  against 
his  own  conscience,  presuraeth  on  his  force,  or  other 
power,  which  encourages  him  to  commit  the  same 
again :  but  he  that  doth  it  by  error,  after  the  error 
is  shewn  him,  is  conformable  to  the  law. 
'«"  He,  whose  error  proceeds  from  the  authority  of 
a  teacher,  or  an  interpreter  of  the  law  publidf 
authorized,  is  not  so  faulty  as  lie  whose  error  pro- 
ceedeth  from  a  peremptory  pursuit  of  his  own 
principles  and  reasoning ;  for  what  is  ta\^bt  by 
one  that  teacheth  by  public  atithority,  the  ooin- 
monwealth  teacheth,  and  hath  a  resemblance  of 
law,  till  the  same  authority  coutrolleth  it ;  and  in 
all  crimes  that  contain  not  in  them  a  denial  of  the 
sovereign  power,  nor  are  against  an  evident  law, 
excnseth  totally :  whereas  he  that  groimdeth  to 
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kms  on  his  private  judgment,  ought,  accord-    parI" 
Ito  the  rectitude,  or  error  thereof,  to  stand  or 


he  same  fact,  if  it  have  heeii  constantly  punished  E>»inpic> 

•  1  .  .  ■  ■  i.    1  1  impuaily 

m  other  men,  is  a  greater  crime,  than  ii  there  have  c 
been  many  precedent  examples  of  impunity.  For 
those  examples  are  so  many  hopes  of  impunity, given 
by  the  sovereign  himself:  and  because  he  which  fur- 
nishes a  roan  with  such  a  hope  and  presumption 
of  mercy,  as  encourageth  him  to  offend,  hath  his 
part  in  the  offence ;  he  cannot  rea5onal>ly  ehat^e 
the  offender  with  the  whole. 

A  crime  arising  from  a  sudden  passion,  is  not  so  J 
ffreat,  as  when  the  same  ariseth  from  long  medita- 
tion :  for  in  the  former  case  there  is  a  place  for 
extenuation,  in  the  common  infirmity  of  human 
nature:  but  he  that  doth  it  with  premeditation, 
^b  used  circumspection,  and  cast  his  eye  on  the 
^H^  on  the  punishment,  and  on  the  consequence 
Hveof  to  human  society:  all  which,  in  committing 
lie  crime,  he  hath  contemned  and  postposed  to  his 
own  appetite.  But  there  is  no  suddenness  of  pas- 
1  sufficient  for  a  total  excuse :  for  all  the  time 
■reen  the  first  knowing  of  the  law,  and  the 
sioii  of  the  fact,  shall  be  taken  for  a  time  of 
itiou;  because  he  ought  by  meditation  of 
llan',  to  rectiiy  the  irregularity  of  his  passions. 
Tiere  the  law  is  publicly,  and  with  assiduity, 
before  all  the  people  read  and  interpreted,  a  fact 
done  against  it,  is  a  greater  crime,  than  where 
1  are  left  without  such  instruction,  to  enquire  of 
irith  difficulty,  uncertainty,  and  interruption  of 
'  callings,  and  be  informed  by  private  men : 
i  in  this  ease,  part   of  the  fault  is  discharged 
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upon  common  in6rmity  ;  but,  in  the  former,  there 
is  apparent  negligence,  which  is  not  without  some 
coutempt  of  the  sovereigo  power. 

Those  facts  whicli  the  law  expressly  coudemuetli, 
but  the  law-maker  by  other  manifest  signs  of  his 
will  tacitly  approveth,  are  less  crimes,  than  the 
same  facts,  condemned  both  by  the  law  and  law- 
maker. For  seeing  the  will  of  the  law-maker  is  a 
law,  there  appear  in  this  case  two  contradictory 
laws ;  which  would  totally  excuse,  if  men  were 
bound  to  take  notice  of  the  sovereign's  approba 
tion,  by  other  arguments  than  are  expressed  by  hii 
command.  But  because  there  are  punishmeat^ 
consequent,  not  only  to  the  transgression  of  his 
law,  but  also  to  the  observing  of  it,  he  is  in  part  a 
cause  of  the  transgression,  and  therefore  cannot 
reasonably  impute  tlie  whole  crime  to  the  deUn- 
quent.  For  example,  the  law  condcmneth  duels: 
the  punishment  is  made  capital :  on  the  contrary 
part,  he  that  refuseth  duel,  is  subject  to  contempt 
and  scorn,  without  re,medy;  and  sometimes  by  the 
sovereign  liimself  thought  unworthy  to  have  any 
charge,  or  preferment  in  war.  If  thereupon  he 
accept  duel,  considering  all  men  lawfully  endea- 
vour to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  them  that 
have  the  sovereign  power,  he  ought  not  in  reason 
to  be  rigorously  punished ;  seeing  part  of  the 
fault  may  be  discharged  on  the  punisher  :  wWch 
I  say,  not  as  wishing  liberty  of  private  revenges, 
or  any  other  kind  of  disobedience ;  but  a  care 
in  governors,  not  to  countenance  anything  ob- 
liquely, which  directly  they  forbid.  The  examples 
of  princes,  to  those  that  see  them,  are,  and  ever 
have  been,  more  potent  to  govern  their  actions, 
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tbaii    the    laws   themselves.      And    though    it   be  part  n. 

our  duty  to  do,  uot  what  they  do,  but  what  they  -     " "  .  - 
say  ;  yet  will  that  duty  never  lie  performed,  till  it 
please  God  to  give  men  an  extraordinary,  and  su- 
pernatural grace  to  follow  that  precept. 

Agaiu,  if  we  compare  crimes  by  the  mischief  of  jrim'"&^''' 
their  effects;  first,  the  same  fact,  when  it  redounds  their  ttsifcy 
to  the  damage  of  many,  is  greater,  than  when  it  WM 
redounds  to  the  hurt  of  few.  And  therefore,  when  ^H 
a  fact  hurletb,  not  only  in  the  present,  but  also,  ^^M 
by  example,  in  tlie  future,  it  is  a  greater  crime,  ^^M 
than  if  it  hurt  only  in  the  present  :  for  the  former,  ^^H 
is  a  fertile  crime,  and  multiplies  to  the  hurt  of  ^^H 
many;  the  latter  is  barren.  To  maintain  doctrines  ^^M 
contrary  to  the  religion  established  in  the  common-  ^^M 
wealth,  is  a  greater  fault,  in  an  authorized  preaclier,  ^^M 
than  in  a  private  person  :  so  also  is  it,  to  live  ])ro-  ^H 
fanely,  incontinently,  or  do  any  irreUgious  act  ^^M 
whatsoever.  Likewise  in  a  professor  of  the  law,  ^H 
to  maintain  any  point,  or  do  any  act,  that  tendeth  ^H 
to  the  weakening  of  the  sovereign  power,  is  a  ^H 
greater  crime,  than  in  another  man  :  also  in  a  man  ^H 
that  hath  such  reputation  for  wisdom,  as  that  his  ^H 
counsels  are  followed,  or  his  actions  imitated  by  ^^M 
many,  his  fact  against  the  law,  is  a  greater  crime,  ^^M 
than  the  same  fact  in  another :  for  such  men  not  ^H 
only  commit  crime,  but  teach  it  for  law  to  all  other  ^H 
men.  And  generally  all  crimes  are  the  greater,  by  ^H 
the  sctuidal  they  give  ;  that  is  to  say.  by  becoming  ^H 
stumbling-blocks  to  the  weak,  that  look  uot  so  ^^ 
much  upon  the  way  they  go  in,  as  upon  the  light 
that  other  man  cany  before  them. 
Also  facts  of  hostility  against  the  present  state  l»m  M.jMtM 
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of  the  commonwealth,  are  greater  crimes,  thau  the 
same  acts  done  to  private  meu :  for  the  damage 
extends  itself  to  all ;  such  are  the  betraying  of  the 
strengths,  or  revealing  of  the  secrets  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  an  enemy ;  also  all  attempts  upou 
the  representative  of  the  commonwealth,  be  it  a 
monarch,  or  an  assembly ;  and  all  endeavours  by 
word,  or  deed,  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the 
same,  either  in  the  present  time,  or  in  succession  : 
which  crimes  the  Latins  understand  by  crtmaw 
laste  majesUttis,  and  consist  in  design,  or  act,  con- 
trary to  a  fundamental  law. 

Likewise  those  crimes,  which  render  judgments 
of  no  effect,  are  greater  crimes,  thau  injuries  doue 
to  one,  or  a  few  persons  ;  as  to  receive  money  to 
give  false  judgment,  or  testimony,  is  a  greater 
crime,  than  otherwise  to  deceive  a  man  of  the  like; 
or  a  greater  sum  ;  because  not  only  he  has  wrong, 
that  falls  by  such  judgments ;  but  all  judgmeiil* 
are  rendered  useless,  and  occasion  ministered  to 
force,  aud  private  revenges. 

Also  robbery,  and  depeculation  of  the  pubUc 
treasure,  or  revenues,  is  a  greater  crime,  than  tbt 
robbing,  or  defrauding  of  a  private  man ;  bef:aiue 
to  rob  the  public,  is  to  rob  many  at  once. 

Also  the  counterfeit  usurpation  of  public  miult- 
try,  tJie  counterfeiting  of  public  seals  or  public 
coin,  than  counterfeiting  of  a  private  man's  person, 
or  his  seal ;  because  the  fraud  thereof,  exteudeA 
to  the  damage  of  many. 
cnmei  ugainit  Qf  fgpts  against  the  law,  done  to  private  men, 
compared,  the  greater  crime,  is  that,  where  the  damage  in  the 
common  opinion  of  men,  is  most  sensible.  And 
therefore 
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To  kill  a^inst  the  law,  is  a  greater  crime,  than   par* 
any  other  injury,  life  preserved. 

And  to  kill  with  torment,  gre-ater,  than  simply  ^^ 

to  kill,  compa»d|_ 

And  mutilation  of  a  limb,  greater,  than  the  spoil- 
ing a  man  of  his  goods. 

And  the  spoiling  a  man  of  his  goods,  by  terror 
of  death,  or  wounds,  than  by  clandestine  snrrep- 
tion. 

And  by  clandestine  surreption,  than  by  consent 
fraudulently  obtained. 

And  the  violation  of  chastity  by  force,  greater, 
than  by  flattery. 

And  of  a  woman  married,  than  of  a  woman  not 
married. 

For  all  these  things  are  commonly  so  valued : 
though  some  men  are  more,  and  some  lesa  sensible 
of  the  same  offence.  But  the  law  regardeth  not 
the  particular,  but  the  general  iuclination  of  man- 
kind. 

And  therefore  the  offence  men  take,  from  con- 
tumely, in  words,  or  gesture,  when  they  produce 
no  other  harm,  than  the  present  grief  of  him  that 
is  reproached,  hath  been  neglected  in  the  laws  of 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  both  ancient  and 

raiodem  commonwealths  ;  supposing  the  true  cause 
<rf  such  grief  to  consist,  not  in  the  contumely, 
■which  takes  no  hold  upon  men  conscious  of  their 
own  virtue,  but  in  the  pusillanimity  of  him  that  is 
offended  by  it. 

Also  a  crime  against  a  private  man,  is  much 
aggravated  by  the  person,  time,  and  place.  For 
to  kill  one's  parent,  is  a  greater  crime,  than  to  kill 
another  :  for  the  parent  ought  to  have  the  honour 
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ofa  sovereign,  though  he  surrendered  his  power  to 
the  civil  law  ;  because  he  had  it  originally  by  na- 
ture. And  to  rob  a  poor  man,  is  a  greater  crime, 
than  to  rob  a  rich  uiau;  because  it  is  to  the  poor  a 
more  sensible  damage. 

And  a  crime  committed  in  the  time  or  place 
appointed  for  devotion,  is  greater,  than  if  com- 
mitted at  another  time  or  place :  for  it  proceeds 
from  a  greater  contempt  of  the  law. 

Many  other  cases  of  aggravation,  and  extenua- 
tion might  be  added :  but  by  these  I  have  set  down, 
it  is  obvious  to  every  man,  to  take  the  altitude  of 
any  other  crime  proposed. 
>  Lastly,  because  in  almost  all  crimes  there  is  an  in- 
jury done,  not  only  to  some  private  men,  but  also  to 
the  commonwealth;  the  same  crime, when  the  accu- 
sation is  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  is  called 
public  crime  :  and  when  in  the  name  of  a  private 
man,  a  private  crime ;  and  the  pleas  according 
thereunto  called  public,  Judicia  publico.  Pleas  of 
the  Crown  ;  or  Private  Pleas.  As  in  an  accusation 
of  murder,  if  the  accuser  be  a  private  man,  the 
plea  is  a  Private  Plea ;  if  the  accuser  be  the  sove- 
reign, the  plea  is  a  Public  Plea. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

OF  PUNISHMENTS  AND  REWARDS. 

A  PUNISHMENT,  is  an  evil  inflicted  by  public  au-  part  il. 
tharity,  on  him  that  hath  done,  or  omitted  that  ^  ^f-  ^ 
which  is  Judged  by  the  same  authority  to  be  a  '^^  definition 

•  /••at  t  t     t  t  ,_,  of  puniihinenL 

transgression  of  the  law  ;  to  tlie  end  that  the  will 
of  men  may  thereby  the  better  be  disposed  to 
obedience. 

Before  I  infer  any  thing  from  this  definition,  Rigi»ttopiiniA 
there  is  a  question  to  be  answered,  of  much  im- 
portance; which  is,  by  what  door  the  right  or 
authority  of  punishing  in  any  case,  came  in.  For 
by  that  which  has  been  said  before,  no  man  is  sup- 
posed bound  by  covenant,  not  to  resist  violence ; 
and  consequently  it  cannot  be  intended,  that  he 
gave  any  right  to  another  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
his  person.  In  the  making  of  a  commonwealth, 
every  man  giveth  away  the  right  of  defending 
another ;  but  not  of  defending  himself.  Also  he 
obligeth  himself,  to  assist  him  that  hath  the  so- 
vereignty, in  the  punishing  of  another ;  but  of  him- 
self not.  But  to  covenant  to  assist  the  sovereign, 
in  doing  hurt  to  another,  unless  he  that  so  cove- 
aanteth  have  a  right  to  do  it  himself,  is  not  to  give 
him  a  right  to  punish.  It  is  manifest  therefore  that 
the  right  which  the  commonwealth,  that  is,  he,  or 
they  that  represent  it,  hath  to  punish,  is  not  ground- 
ed on  any  concession,  or  gift  of  the  subjects.  But 
I  have  also  showed  formerly,  that  before  the  insti- 
tution of  commonwealth,  every  man  had  a  right  to 
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.    every  thing,   aiid  to  do  whatsoever  he  thonghl 

,  necessary  to  his  own  preservation ;  subduing,  halt- 
ing, or  killing  any  man  in  order  thereunto.  Aad 
this  is  the  foundation  of  that  right  of  punishii^, 
which  is  exercised  in  every  commonwealth.  For 
the  subjects  did  not  give  the  sovereign  that  right ; 
but  only  in  laying  down  theirs,  strengthened  him 
to  use  his  own,  as  he  should  think  tit,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  them  all :  so  that  it  was  not  given,  bat 
left  to  him,  and  to  him  only;  and  (excepting  tbe 
limits  set  him  by  natural  law)  as  entire,  as  in  die 
condition  of  mere  nature,  and  of  war  of  evwy 
against  his  neighbour. 

iea      From  the  definition  of  punishment,  I  infer,  fin^ 

I.  that  neither  private  revenges,  nor  injuries  of  printt 
men,  can  properly  be  styled  punishment ;  becaon 
they  proceed  not  from  public  authority, 

'^  Secondly,  that  to  be  neglected,  and  iinpreferred 
by  the  public  favour,  is  not  a  punishment ;  becaoee 
no  new  evil  is  tliereby  on  any  man  inflicted ;  be  is 
only  left  in  the  estate  he  was  in  before. 

Thirdly,    that  the  evil  inflicted  by  public  a 

na;  thority,  without  precedent  public  condemuatioii, 
not  to  be  styled  by  the  name  of  punishment ;  bttl 
of  an  hostile  act ;  because  the  fact  for  which  a  i 
is  punished,  ought  first  to  be  judged  by  public 
thority,  to  be  a  transgression  of  the  law. 

Fourthly,    that    the   evil   inflicted   by   usurped 

en  power,  and  judges  without  authority  from  the  w^ 
vereign,  is  not  punishment ;  but  an  act  of  hostility  f 
because  the  acts  of  power  usurped,  have  not  fbf 
author,  the  person  condemned ;  and  therefore 
not  acts  of  public  authority. 

Fifthly,  that  all  evil  which  is  inflicted  withuat 
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intention,  or  possibility  of  dispa&iiig  the  dehnqnent,    part  ii. 
or.  by  his  example,  other  meu,  to  obey  the  laws,    .    ^ 
is  not  punishment :  but  an  act  of  hostility  :  becanse  Nor  p»in  in- 
without  such  au  eud,  no  hurt  done  is  contained  re>p^cMo  Z 
tinder  that  name.  '""""  «^ 

Sijcthly,  whereas  to  certain  actions,  there  be  N.to«t  erfi 
annexed  by  nature,  divers  hnrtfiil  consequences  ;  ^"^nist. 
a*  when  a  man  in  assaulting  another,  is  himself"* 
slain,  or  wounded ;  or  when  he  felleth  into  siek- 
■n-se  by  the  doing  of  some  unlawful  act;  such  hurt, 
ihongh  in  re^^pect  of  God,  who  is  the  author  of  na- 

nre,  it  may  be  said  to  be  inflicted,  and  therefore 

1  pauishmeut  dt>ine  ;  yet  it  is  not  contained  in  the 
n;une  of  punishment  in  reject  of  men,  because  it 
i-  not  inflicted  by  the  authority  of  man. 

Seventhly,  if  the  harm  inflicted  be  less  than  the  ^°'^\'Jf  ^"^ 
'i'.-neftt,  or  contentment  that  naturally  followeth  iwiefiiofo™!*- 

Iie  crime  committed,  that  harm  is  not  witliin  the  [.unisbmeoi. 

i.-finition  ;  and  is  rather  the  price,  or  redemption, 
tiian  the  punishment  of  a  crime  :  because  it  is  of  ^^ 

the  nature  of  punishment,  to  have  for  end,  the  dis-  ^^M 

posing  of  men  to  obey  the  law  ;  which  end,  if  it  be  ^H 

less  than  the  benefit  of  the  transgression,  it  at- 
tainetb  not,  but  worketh  a  contrary  effect. 

Eiirhthlv,  if  a  punishment  be  determined  and '"'«'"'"' 

".,,'.         ,        ,  ...  If  puniihinent  is 

prescribed  in  the  law  itseir,  and  after  the  cnme  inot»ed  lo  ihe 
Mimmilted,  there  be  a  greater  punishment  inflicted,  h'uT'i  fA"' 
the  excess  is  n.jt  punishment,  but  an  act  of  hosti-  £"J"tSs™thv 
Hty.     For  seeing  the  aim  of  punishment  is  not  a 
revenge,  but  terror ;  and  the  terror  of  a  great 
punishment   unknonn,  is  taken  away  by  the  de- 
elarati')n  of  a  less,  the  unexpected  addition  is  no 
t  of  ihe  pnnishment.     But  where  there  is  no 
determined  by  the  law,  there 
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whatsoever  is  inflicted,  hath  the  nature  of  punisli- 
ment.  For  he  that  goes  about  the  violation  of 
law,  whereiu  no  penalty  is  determined,  especteth 
an  indeterminate,  that  is  to  say,  an  arbitrary  poni^- 
nient. 

Ninthly,  harm  inflicted  for  a  feet  done  befon 
-  there  was  a  law  that  forbade  it,  is  not  punishment, 
but  an  act  of  hostility :  for  before  the  law,  there 
is  no  transgression  of  the  law :  but  punishment 
supposeth  a  fact  judged,  to  bavi^  been  a  transgres- 
sion of  the  law ;  therefore  harm  inflicted  before 
the  law  made,  is  not  punishment,  but  an  act  of 
hostility. 
sen.       Tenthly,  hurt  inflicted  on  the  representative 
eeiih  the  commonwealth,  is  not  punishment,  but  an  art 
^  of  hostility ;  because  It  is  of  the  nature  of  poni^ 
ment,  to  be  inflicted  by  public  authority,  which  is 
the  authority  only  of  the  representative  itself. 
"hV'b"  Lastly,  harm  inflicted  upon  one  that  is  a  de- 

iadonebyrighi  clared  cuemy,  falls  not  uuder  the  name  of  pnnbh- 
waj'of  p""i»^i-  ment :  because  seeing  they  were  either  never  subject 
■"*"'■  to  the  law,  and  therefore  cannot  transgress  it ; 

having  been  subject  to  it,  and  professing  to  be  no 
longer  so,  by  consequence  deny  they  can  transgress 
it,  all  the  harms  that  can  be  done  them,  must  be 
taken  as  acts  of  hostility.  But  iu  declared  hostility, 
all  infliction  of  evil  is  lawful.  From  whence  it 
followeth,  that  if  a  subject  shall  by  fact,  or  word, 
wittingly,  and  deliberately  deny  the  authority  of 
the  representative  of  the  commonwealth  (whatBOever 
penalty  hath  been  formerly  ordained  for  treason) 
he  may  lawfully  be  made  to  suffer  whatsoever  the 
repre.«entative  will.  For  in  denying  subjection,  he 
denies  such  jiunishmeut  as  by  the  law  hath  been 
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ned  ;  and  therefore  suffers  as  an  enemy  of  the  pah 
monwealth;  that  is,  according  to  the  will  of 
flie  representative.  For  the  punishments  set  down 
in  the  law,  are  to  subjects,  not  to  enemies ;  such 
as  are  they,  that  having  been  by  their  own  acts 
subjects,  deliberately  revolting,  deny  the  sovereign 
power. 

The  first,  and  most  general  distribution  of  punish- 
ments, is  into  divine,  and  human.  Of  the  former 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  spesk,  in  a  more  conve- 
nient place  hereafter. 

Human,  are  those  punishments  that  be  inflicted 
by  the  commandment  of  man  ;  and  are  eitlier  cor- 
poral, or  pecuniary,  or  ignominy,  or  imprisonment, 
ffri/e,  or  mixed  of  these. 

''•orpora!  pumshnient  is  that,  which  is  inflicted  Puni"'"™'" 
he  body  directly,  and  according  to  the  inten- 
%  of  bira  that  inflicteth  it :  such  as  are  stripes, 
Rroimds,  or  deprivation  of  such  pleasures  of  the 
,  as  were  before  lawfully  enjoyed. 
nd  of  these,  some  be  capital,  some  less  than  ci 
piVo/.     Capital,  is  the  infliction  of  death :  and 
i  either  simply,  or  with  torment.      Less  than 
:al,  are  stripes,  wounds,  chains,  and  any  other 
(oral  pain,  not  in  its  own  nature  mortal.     For 
on  the  infliction  of  a  pmii.shraent  death  follow 
1  the  intention  of  the  inflictor,  the  punishment 
ot  to  be  esteemed  capital,  though  the  harm 
!  mortal  by  an  accident  not  to  be  foreseen ; 
irbif^h  case  death  is  not  inflicted,  but  hastened. 
Pecttniary  punixhment,  is  that  which  consisteth 
I  only  in  the  deprivation  of  a  sum  of  money,  but 
k  of  lands,  or  any  other  goods  which  are  usually 
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B^ART  n.  bought  and  sold  for  money.  And  in  case  the  law, 
_,  that  ordaineth  such  a  punishment,  be  made  witli 
design  to  gather  money,  from  such  bs  shall  trauii- 
gress  the  same,  it  is  not  properly  a  punishmenl, 
but  the  price  of  privilege  and  exemption  from  tb« 
law,  which  doth  not  absolutely  forbid  the  fact,  bat 
only  to  those  that  are  not  able  to  pay  the  money : 
except  where  the  law  is  natural,  or  part  of  religion; 
for  in  that  case  it  is  not  an  exemption  from  the  law, 
but  a  transgression  of  it.  As  where  a  law  exacteth 
a  pecuniary  midct,  of  them  that  lake  the  name  of 
God  in  vain,  the  payment  of  the  mulct,  is  not  the 
price  of  a  dispensation  to  swear,  but  the  punish- 
ment of  the  transgression  of  a  law  indispensable. 
In  like  maimer  if  the  law  impose  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  paid,  to  him  that  has  been  injured  ;  this  is  bat 
a  satisfaction  for  the  hurt  done  him  ;  and  extiit 
guisheth  the  accusation  of  the  party  injured,  not 
the  crime  of  the  offender. 
igaominy.  Igiiomhnj,  is  the  iiiflictiou  of  such  evil,  as  is  made 
dishonourable  ;  or  the  deprivation  of  such  good,  as 
is  made  honourable  by  tbe  commonwealth.  For 
there  be  some  things  honourable  by  nature ;  as  tie 
effects  of  courage,  magnanimity,  strength,  wisdom, 
and  other  abilities  of  body  and  mind :  others  made 
honourable  by  the  commonwealth  ;  as  badges,  titles, 
offices,  or  any  other  singular  mark  of  the  sovereign's 
favour.  The  former,  though  tliey  may  fail  by  na- 
ture, or  accident,  cannot  be  taken  away  by  a  law ; 
and  therefore  the  loss  of  tbem  is  uot  punisti- 
ment.  But  the  latter,  may  be  taken  away  by 
the  public  authority  that  made  them  honourable, 
and  are  properly  punishments :  such  are  degrading 
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men  condemned,  of  their  badges,  tides,  and  offices;  part 

or  declaring;  them  incapable  of  the  like  in  time  to    ^ 

come. 

Imprigonment,  is  when  a  man  is  by  pubhc  autho-  impnion 

rity  deprived  of  liberty ;  and  may  happen  from  two  _ 

^vers  ends ;  whereof  one  is  the  safe  cnstody  of  a  J 

man  accused  ;  the  other  is  the  inflicting  of  pain  on  J 

I  man  condemned.     The  former  is  not  punishment ;  ■ 

,  becanse  no  man  is  supposed  to  be  punished,  before  I 

»  be  judicially  heard,  and  declared  guilty.     And  I 

■ef(MV  whatsoever  hurt  a  man  is  made  to  suffer  I 

J  bonds,  or  restraint,  before  his  cause  be  beard,  I 

over  and  above  that  which  is  necessary  to  assure  H 

his  custody,  is  agaitiiit  the  law  of  nature.     But  the  H 

latter  is  punishment,  because  evit,  and  inflicted  by  V 

public  authority,  for  somewhat  that  has  by  the  « 

name  authority  been  judged  a  transgression  of  the  m 

law.     Under  this  word  imprisonment,   I  compre-  ■ 

hend  all  restraint  of  motion,  caused  by  an  external  I 

obstacle,  be  it  a  house,  which  is  called  by  the  ge-  H 

neral  name  of  a  prison  ;  or  an  island,  as  \\'hen  men  I 

are  said  to  be  confined  to  it ;  or  a  place  where  H 

men  are  set  to  work,  as    in   old  time  men  have  I 

been  condemned  to  quarries,  and  in  these  times  I 

to  galleys ;  or  be  it  a  chain,  or  any  other  such  ^ 
hnpediment. 

Exile  (banishment)  is  when  a  man  is  for  a  crime,  *^'=- 
ccMidemned  to  depart  out  of  the  dominion  of  the 

commonwealth,  or  out  of  a  certain  part  thereof:  J 

and  during  a  prefixed  time,  or  for  ever,  not  to  re-  I 

turn  into  it :  and  seemeth  not  in  its  on~n  nature,  fl 

without  other  circumstances,  to  be  a  punishment ;  ■ 

hot  rather  an  escape,  or  a  public  commandment  to  I 

■avoid  pnnishment  by  flight.    And  Cicero  says,  there  ■ 
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,  was  never  any  such  punishment  ordained  in  tte 
city  of  Rome  ;  but  calls  it  a  refuge  of  men  in  danger. 
For  if  a  man  banished,  be  nevertheless  permitted  to 
enjoy  his  goods,  and  the  revenue  of  his  lands,  the 
mere  change  of  air  is  no  punishment,  nor  does  it 
tend  to  that  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  for  which 
all  punishments  are  ordained,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
forming  of  men's  wills  to  the  observation  of  the 
law ;  but  raany  times  to  the  damage  of  the  com- 
monwealth. For  a  banished  man,  is  a  lawful  enemy 
of  the  commonwealth  that  banished  him  ;  as  being 
no  more  a  member  of  the  same.  But  if  be  be 
withal  deprived  of  his  lands,  or  goods,  then  the 
punishment  lieth  not  in  the  exile,  but  is  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  punishments  pecuniary. 

All  punishments  of  innocent  subjects,  be  they 
ii  great  or  little,  are  against  the  law  of  uatiu-e;  for 
.  punishment  is  only  for  transgression  of  the  law,  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  punishment  of  the  inno- 
cent. It  is  therefore  a  violation,  first,  of  that  law 
of  nature,  which  forbiddetli  all  men,  in  their  re- 
venges, to  look  at  anything  but  some  future  good : 
for  there  can  arrive  no  good  to  the  commounealth, 
by  punishing  the  innocent.  Secondly,  of  that, 
which  forbiddeth  ingratitude  :  for  seeing  all  sove- 
reign power,  is  originally  given  by  the  consent  of 
every  one  of  the  subjects,  to  the  end  they  should 
as  long  as  they  are  obedient,  be  protected  thereby ; 
the  puuishment  of  the  innocent,  is  a  rendering  of 
evil  for  good.  And  thirdly,  of  the  law  that  com- 
mandeth  equity ;  that  is  to  say,  an  equal  distribution 
of  justice  ;  which  in  punishing  the  innocent  is  not 
observed. 

But  the  infliction  of  what  e\-U  soever,  on  an  iu- 
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nocent  man,  that  is  not  a  subjet-t,  if  it  be  for  the    part  ii, 
benefit  of  llie  commonwealtli,  and  without  viola-        ^''■ 
tion  of  any  former  covenant,  is  no  breach  of  the  um  iht  uat 
law  of  nature.     For  all  men  that  are  not  subjects,  MnuinTrr 
are  either  enemies,  or  else  they  have  ceased  from  ""' "' 
being   so    by    Home    precedent    covenants.       But 
against  enemies,  whom  the  commonwealth  judgeth 
cqiable  to  do  them  hurt,  it  is  lawful  by  the  original 
.  r^it  of  nature  to  make  war  ;  wherein  the  sword 
getli  not,  nor  doth  the  victor  make  distinction 
f  noceut,  and  innocent,  as  to  the  time  past    nor 
B  other  respect  of  mercy,  than  as  it  couduceth  to 
B  good  of  his  own  people.  .-Vnd  upon  this  ground  ,^^0^!^'* 
;  is,  that  also  in  subjects,  who  deliberately  deny  "^^"'^  ">t*i»- 
e  anthority  of  the  commonwealth  established,  the 
ngeance  is  lawfully  extended,  not  only  to  the 
hers,  but  also  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
t  yet  in  being,  and  consequently  innocent  of  the 
for    which    they  are   afflicted :  because  the 
ure  of  this  offence,  consisteth  in  the  renouncing 
Wni  subjection  ;  which  is  a  relapse  into  the  condi- 
1  of  war,  commonly  called  rebellion ;  and  they 
that  so  offend,  suffer  not  as  subjects,  hut  as  enemies. 
For  rehetlion,  is  but  war  renewed. 
RKWABD.iseither  of  fi-y/V,  or  by  coH^rffc^.  When  R«*»rf>» 

.  -    -  >.     1         1  ,  ...    eil!itr.t!«7 

by  contract,  it  is  called  salary,  and  wages  ;  which  or  gnce. 
is  benefit  due  for  service  performed,  or  promised. 
UTien  of  gift,  it  is  benefit  proceeding  from  the 
grace  of  them  that  bestow  it,  to  encourage,  or  en- 
able men  to  do  them  service.  And  therefore  when 
thcKovereign  of  a  commonwealth  appointeth  a  salary 
In  any  public  office,  he  that  receiveth  it,  is  bound 
in  justice  to  perform  his  office ;  otherwise,  he  is 
liound  only  in  honour,  to  acknowledgment,  and 
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an  endeavour  of  requital.  For  though  men  haTC 
no  lawful  remedy,  when  they  be  commanded  to 
quit  their  private  business,  to  serve  the  public, 
without  rew  ard  or  salary ;  yet  they  are  not  bound 
thereto,  by  the  law  of  nature,  nor  by  the  institution 
of  the  commonweaith,  unless  the  service  cannot 
otherwise  be  done  :  because  it  is  supposed  the  so- 
vereign may  make  use  of  all  their  means,  insomuch 
as  the  most  common  soldier,  may  demand  the 
wages  of  his  warfare,  as  a  debt. 

The  benefit  which  a  sovereign  bestoweth  on  a 
u.  subject,  for  fear  of  some  power  and  ability  he  hath 
to  do  hurt  to  the  coinmonwe-alth,  are  not  properly 
rewards  ;  for  they  are  not  salaries ;  because  then- 
is  in  this  case  no  contract  supposed,  every  man 
being  obliged  already  not  to  do  the  commonwealth 
disservice :  nor  are  they  graces  ;  because  they  be 
extorted  by  fear,  which  ought  not  to  be  incident  to 
the  sovereign  power :  but  are  rather  sacrifices, 
which  the  sovereign,  considered  in  his  natural  per- 
son, and  not  in  the  person  of  the  commonwealth, 
makes,  for  the  appeasing  the  discontent  of  him  he 
thinks  more  potent  than  himself;  and  encourage 
not  to  obedience,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  the  con- 
tinuance, and  increasing  of  further  extortion. 
.\nd  whereas  some  salaries  are  certain,  and  pro- 
'  ceed  from  the  public  treasure  ;  and  others  uncer- 
tain, and  casual,  proceeding  from  the  execution  nf 
the  office  for  which  the  salary  is  ordained ;  the 
latter  is  in  some  cases  hurtful  to  the  commonwealth ; 
as  in  the  case  of  judicature  For  where  the  benefit 
of  the  judges,  and  ministers  of  a  court  of  justice 
ariseth  from  the  multitude  of  causes  that  are  brought 
to  their  eognizancp,  there  must  needs  follo) 
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inconveniences  :  one,  is  the  nourishing  of  suits  ;  for    p 
the    more  suits,    the    greater  benefit :    and   ano-    . 
ther  that  depends  on  that,  which  is  contention  sb 
about  jurisdiction  ;  each  court  di-awing  to  itself,  as  ""' 
many  causes  as  it  can.     But  in  offices  of  execution 
tbere  are  not  those  inconveniences ;  because  their 
employment  cannot  be  increased  by  any  endeavour 
of  their  owti.     And  thus  much  shall  suffice  for  the 
nature  of  punishment  and  reward;  which  are,  as  it 
were,  the  nerves  and  tendons,  that  move  the  limbs 
and  joints  of  a  commonwealth. 

Hitherto  I  have  set  forth  the  naOire  of  man, 
whose  pride  and  other  passions  have  compelled 
him  to  submit  himself  to  government :  togetlier 
with  the  great  power  of  his  governor,  whom  I  com- 
pared to  l.eeiathan,  taking  that  comparison  out  of 
the  two  last  verses  of  the  one-and-fortieth  of  Joh ; 
where  God  having  set  forth  the  great  power  of  Levi- 
athan, calleth  him  king  of  t!ie  proud.  There  in 
nothing,  saith  he,  on  earth,  to  be  eompared  with 
him.  He  is  made  so  as  not  to  he  afraid.  He 
seeth  every  high  thing  below  him ;  and  is  king  of 
all  the  children  of  pride.  But  because  he  is 
mortal,  and  subject  to  decay,  as  all  other  e,arthly 
creatures  are  ;  and  because  there  is  that  in  heaven, 
though  not  on  earth,  that  he  should  stand  in  fear 
of,  and  whose  laws  he  ought  to  obey ;  I  shall  in 
the  next  following  chapters  speak  of  his  diseases, 
and  the  causes  of  his  mortality  ;  and  of  what  laws 
of  nature  he  is  bound  to  obey. 
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OF    THOSE    THINGS   THAT  WEAKEN,   OR  TEND    t6 
THE  DISSOLUTION   OF  A  COMMONWEALTH. 

Though  uothing  can  be  immortal,  which  mortals 
make  ;  yet,  if  men  had  the  use  of  reason  they  pre- 
■  tend  to,  their  eommonwealths  might  be  secured,  at 
least  from  perishing  by  iutemal  diseases.  For  by 
the  nature  of  their  institution,  they  are  designed 
to  live,  as  long  as  mankind,  or  as  the  laws  of 
nature,  or  as  justice  itself,  which  gives  them  life. 
Therefore  when  they  come  to  be  dissolved,  not  by 
external  violence,  but  intestine  disorder,  the  fault 
is  not  in  men,  as  they  are  the  matter;  but  as  they 
are  the  viakers,  and  orderers  of  them.  For  men, 
as  they  become  at  last  weary  of  irregular  jostling, 
and  hewing  one  another,  ajul  desire  with  all  their 
hearts,  to  conform  themselves  into  one  firm  and 
lasting  edifice :  so  for  want,  both  of  the  art  of 
making  fit  laws,  to  square  their  actions  by,  and 
also  of  humility,  and  patience,  to  suffer  the  mde 
and  cumbersome  points  of  their  present  greatness 
to  be  taken  off,  they  cannot  without  the  help  of  a 
very  able  architect,  be  compiled  into  any  otlia 
than  a  crazy  building,  such  as  hardly  lasting  oBt 
their  own  time,  must  assuredly  fall  upon  the  headt 
of  their  posterity. 

Amongst  the  infirmities  therefore  of  a  common- 
wealth, I  will  reckon  in  the  first  place,  those  thai 
arise  from  an  imperfect  institution,  and  resembl* 
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the  diseases  of  a  natural  body,  which  proceed  from    part  ii. 
a  defettuoiis  procreation.  '"  .. 

Of  which,  this  is  one,  that  a  man  to  obtain  a  Wmm  of 
kingdom,  is  sometimes  content  with  l^ss  power,  *  "  "P°  y 
than  to  the  peace,  and  defence  of  the  common- 
wealth is  necessarihj  required.  From  whence  it 
Cometh  to  pass,  that  when  the  exercise  of  the 
power  laid  by.  is  for  the  public  safety  to  be  re- 
sumed, it  hath  the  resemblance  of  an  unjust  act; 
which  disposeth  great  numljers  of  men,  when  occa- 
sioD  is  presented,  to  rebel :  in  the  same  manner  a.s 
fte  bodies  of  children,  gotten  by  diseased  parents, 
are  subject  either  to  untimely  death,  or  to  purge 
the  ill  quality,  derived  from  their  vicious  concep- 
tion, by  breaking  out  into  biles  and  scabs.  And 
when  kings  deny  themselves  some  such  necessary 
power,  it  is  not  always,  though  sometimes,- out  of 
ignorance  of  what  is  necessary  to  the  office  they 
imdertake ;  but  many  times  out  of  a  hope  to  re- 
cover the  same  again  at  their  pleasure.  Wherein 
they  reason  not  well ;  because  such  as  will  hold 
them  to  their  promises,  shall  be  maintdned  against 
them  by  foreign  commonwealths ;  who  in  order  to 
the  good  of  their  own  subjects  let  slip  few  occa- 
>i»>nf!  to  weaken  the  estate  of  their  neighbours.  So 
was  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
supiJorted  against  Henry  the  Second,  by  the  Pope ; 
the  subjection  of  ecclesiastics  to  the  commonwealth, 
having  been  dispensed  with  by  William  the  Con- 
queror at  his  reception,  when  he  took  an  oath,  not 
to  infringe  the  liberty  of  the  church.  And  so  were 
the  barons,  whose  power  was  by  William  Rufus, 
to  have  their  help  in  transferring  the  successitxi 
his  elder  brother  to  himself,  increased  1 
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I.    degree    inconsistent   with   the    sovereign   power. 
,     maintained  in  their  rebeUion  against  king  John, 
by  the  French. 

Nor  does  this  happen  in  monarchy  only.  For 
whereas  the  style  of  the  ancient  Roman  common- 
wealth, was,  Mf  senate  and  people  of  Rome  ;  nei- 
ther senate,  nor  people  pretended  to  the  whole 
power ;  which  first  caused  the  seditions,  of  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus,  Caius  Gracchus,  Lucius  Satuminus, 
and  others  ;  and  afterwards  the  wars  between  the 
senate  and  the  people,  under  Marius  and  Sylla : 
and  again  under  Potnpey  and  Csesar,  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  democracy,  and  the  setting  up  of 
monarchy. 

The  people  of  Athens  bouud  themselves  but  from 
one  only  action ;  which  was,  that  no  man  on  pain 
of  death  should  propound  the  renewing  of  the  war 
for  the  island  of  Salamis ;  and  yet  thereby,  if  Solon 
had  not  caused  to  be  given  out  he  was  mad,  and 
afterwards  in  gesture  and  habit  of  a  madmau,  and 
in  verse,  propounded  it  to  the  people  that  flocked 
about  him,  they  had  had  an  enemy  perpetually  in 
readiness,  even  at  the  gates  of  their  city ;  such 
damage,  or  shifts,  are  all  commonwealths  forced  to, 
that  have  their  power  never  so  little  Umited. 

In  the  second  i>lace,  I  obsen'e  the  disease*  of  a 
commonwealth,  that  proceed  from  the  poison  of 
seditious  doctrines,  whereof  one  is,  That  every 
private  wan  is  Judge  of  good  and  enl  aetiott*. 
This  is  true  in  the  condition  of  mere  nature,  where 
there  are  no  civil  laws ;  and  also  under  civil  govern- 
ment, in  such  cases  as  are  not  determined  by  the 
law.  But  otherwise,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  men- 
suie  of  good  and  evil  actions,  is  the  civil  law;  and 
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the  judge  the  legislator,  who  is  always  representa-  tart  ii. 

I  tire  of  the  commonwealth.     From  this  false  doc-  ,    ^     , 

triDe,  men  are  disposed  to  debate  with  themselves, 
kond  dispute  the  commands  of  the  commonwealth; 

Buul  afterwards  to  obey,  or  disobey  them,  as  in  ^J 

Hbeir  priTate  judgments  they  shall  think  tit ;  where-  ^H 

Rf  the  commonwealth  is  distracted  and  weakened.  ^ 

Another  doctrine  repugnant  to  civil  society,  is,  Erroneou* 

L  tlut  tchatsoecer  a  man  does  against  his  consc't- 

kkpcf,  is  sat ;  and  it  dependeth  on  the  presumption  ^^H 

Bf  laaking  himself  judge  of  good  and  evil.     For  a  ^^| 

■taui's  conscience,  and  bis  judgment  is  the  same  ^^| 

rftiiig,  and  as  the  judgment,  so  also  the  conscience  ^^| 

I'BiBjr  be  erroneous.     Therefore,  though  he  that  is  ^^| 

ftnjiiect  to  no  ciWl  law,  siiineth  in  all  he  does  against  ^^| 

His  conscience,  because  he  has  no  other  rule  to  ^H 

B^low  bat  his  own  reason ;  yeX  it  is  not  so  nith  ^H 

^Hd  that  hves  iu  a  coniraonweiUth ;  because  the  ^H 

^■ir  is  the  pubhc  conscience,  by  which  he  hath  al-  ^^| 

Eeady  ondertaken  to  be  guided.    Otherwise  in  such  ^^| 

diversity,  as  there  is  of  private  consciences,  which  ^^| 

are  bnt  private  opinions,  the  commonwealth  must  ^^| 

need«  be  distracted,  and  no  ma]i  dare  to  obey  the  ^^| 

sovertipi  power,  further  than  it  shall  seem  good  in  ^H 

hi.*  own  eyes.  ^H 

It  hatli  been  also  commonly  taught,  thai  faith  Prewnwof 
and  *a»etity,  are  not  to  he  attained  by  study  and 
rrason,  but  hif  supernatural  inspiration,  or  infu- 

ion.      ^^'1lich  granted,  I  see  not  why  any  man  ^M 

-iiould  render  a  reason  of  his  faith  ;  or  why  every  ^H 
(_*hristiaii  should  not  be  also  a  prophet ;  or  why  any 
man  tthodd  take  the  law  of  his  country,  rather  than 

Ipa-own  iuspiratiou,  for  the  rule  of  his  action.    And 

I  again  in  the  fault  of  taking  upon  USJ^^^^^^I 
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judge  of  good  and  evil;  or  to  make  judges  of  it 
such  private  men  as  pretend  to  be  supematurallj 
inspired,  to  the  dissolution  of  all  civil  government. 
Faith  conies  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  those  acta- 
dents,  which  guide  us  into  the  presence  of  Uien 
that  speak  to  us ;  which  accideuts  are  all  contriveJ 
by  God  Almighty ;  and  yet  are  not  supematunl, 
but  only,  for  the  great  number  of  them  that  coj- 
cur  to  every  effect,  onobsen-able.  Faith  and 
tity,  are  indeed  not  very  frequent;  bat  yet  tlejf 
are  not  miracles,  but  brought  to  pass  by  educston, 
discipline,  correction,  and  other  natural  way^  by 
which  God  worketh  them  in  his  elect,  at  such  tmts 
as  he  thinketh  fit.  And  these  three  opinions,  per- 
nicious to  peace  and  government,  have  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  toigaes, 
and  pens  of  unlearned  divines,  who  joiniiu;  the 
words  of  Holy  Scripture  together,  otherwisi  tbu 
is  agreeable  to  reason,  do  what  they  can,  to  make 
men  think,  that  sanctity  and  natural  reason,  cannot 
stand  together. 
t  A  fourth  opinion,  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  » 
commonwealth,  is  this,  that  lie  that  hath  th  sove- 
reign power  is  xubject  to  the  civil  laws  It  13 
true,  that  sovereigns  are  all  subject  to  thelaws  of 
nature ;  because  such  laws  be  divine,  am)  cannot 
by  any  man,  or  commonwealth  be  abrogateJ.  But 
to  those  laws  which  the  sovereign  himself,  that  is, 
which  the  commonwealth  maketh,  he  is  lot  sub- 
ject. For  to  be  subject  to  laws,  is  to  be  sibject  to 
the  commonwealth,  that  is  to  the  sovereign  repre- 
sentative, that  is  to  himself;  which  is  no:  snbjeo- 
tion,  but  freedom  from  the  laws.  Which  error, 
because  it  setteth  the  laws  above  the   stvereign, 
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setteth  also  a  judge  al)ove  him,  and  a  power  to    part  ir. 
punish  him ;  which  is  to  make  a  new  sovereign ;    .     '!*■     . 
and  a^ain  for  the  same  reason  a  third,  to  punish 
the  second  ;  and  so  continually  without  end,  to  the 
confusion,  and  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth. 

A  fifth  doctrine,  that  tendeth  to  the  dissolution  Auribniingof 
of  a  commonwealth,  is,  tfiat  every  private  man  has  J/eiy  lo 
i/n  absolute  propriety  in  his  goods  ;  anch,  as  ex-  *"''J^'^"- 
cltuleth  the  right  of  the  sovereign.     Every  man 
has  indeed  a  propriety  that  excludes  the  right  of 
every  other  subject:  and  he  has  it  only  from  the 
sovereign  power;  without  the  protection  whereof, 
every  other  man  should  have  equal  right  to  the 
same.     But  if  the  right  of  the  sovereign  also  be 
excluded,  he  cannot  perform  the  office  they  have 
put  him  into  ;  whicli  is,  to  defend  them  both  from 
foreign  enemies,  and  from  the  injuries  of  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  consequently  there  is  no  longer  a  com- 
monwealth . 

And  if  the  propriety  of  subjects,  exclude  not  the 
right  of  the  sovereign  representative  to  their  goods  ; 
much  leas  to  their  offices  of  judicature,  or  execu- 
tion, in  which  they  represent  the  sovereign  himself. 

There  is  a  sixth  doctrine,  plainly,  and  directly  DMdbg  otihe 
against  the  essence  of  a  commonwealth  ;  and  it  is  pgwer. 
this,  that  the  sot^ereigii  power  may  be  divided. 
For  what  is  it  to  divide  the  power  of  a  common- 
wealth,   but   to   dissolve   it;    for  powers  divided 
lUtually  destroy  each  otlier.      And  for  these  doc- 

Ines,  men  are  chiefly  beholding  to  some  of  those, 
that  makmg  profeiision  of  the  laws,  endeavour  to 
make  them  depend  upon  tlifir  own  learning,  and 
uot  upon  the  legislative  power. 
LAnd  as  false  doi-trine,  so   also  oftentimes 
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example  of  different  govemmeut  in  a  neig;hboaniig 
nation,  disposeth  men  to  alteration  of  the  form  al- 
ready settled.  So  the  people  of  the  Jews  ^ 
stirred  up  to  reject  God,  and  to  call  upon  the  pro- 
phet Samuel,  for  a  king  after  the  manner  of  die 
nations :  so  also  the  lesser  cities  of  Greece,  were 
continually  disturbed,  with  seditions  of  the  aristo- 
cratical,  and  democratical  factions ;  one  part  of  al- 
most every  commonwealth,  desiring  to  imitate  thf 
Lacedemonians;  the  other,  the  Athenians.  And  1 
doubt  not,  but  many  men  have  been  contented  lo 
see  the  late  troubles  in  England,  out  of  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Low  Countries;  supposing  there  needed 
no  more  to  grow  rich,  than  to  change,  as  they  had 
done,  the  form  of  their  government.  For  the  con- 
stitution of  man's  nature,  is  of  itself  subject  to  de- 
sire novelty.  When  therefore  they  are  provoked  to 
the  same,  by  the  neighbourhood  also  of  those  thai 
have  been  enriched  by  it,  it  is  almost  impo^ble 
for  them,  not  to  be  content  with  those  that  solidl 
them  to  change ;  and  love  the  first  beginnings, 
though  they  be  grieved  with  the  continuance  of 
disorder;  like  hot  bloods,  that  having  gotten  thi 
itch,  tear  themselves  with  their  own  nails,  till  the| 
can  endure  the  smart  no  longer. 

And  as  to  rebelliou  in  particular  against  monar- 
chy ;  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  it,  is  ^ 
reading  of  the  books  of  policy,  and  histories  of  die 
ancient  Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  from  which,  younf 
men,  and  all  others  that  are  unprovided  of  the  aa- 
tidote  of  solid  reason,  receiving  a  strong,  and 
delightful  impression,  of  the  great  exploits  of  war, 
achieved  by  the  conductors  of  their  armies,  reodrt 
withal  a  pleasing  idea,  of  all  they  have  done  Ik- 
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sides ;  and  imagine  their  ^eat  prosperity,  not  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  emulation  of  particular 
men,  but  from  the  virtue  of  their  popular  form  off' 
govemmeut :  not  considering  the  frequent  sedi-  r 
tions,  and  civil  wars,  produced  by  the  imperfection 
of  their  policy.  From  the  reading,  I  say,  of  such 
books,  men  have  undertaken  to  kill  their  kings,  be- 
cause the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in  their  books, 
and  discourses  of  policy,  make  it  lawful,  and  lauda- 
ble, for  any  man  so  to  do  ;  provided,  before  he  do 
it,  he  call  him  tyrant.  For  tht-y  say  not  regicide, 
that  is,  killing  a  king,  but  tyrannicide,  that  is,  kill- 
ing of  a  tyrant  in  lawful.  From  the  same  books, 
they  that  live  under  a  monarch  conceive  an  opi- 
nion, that  the  subjects  in  a  popnlar  commonwealth 
enjoy  liberty  -,  but  that  in  a  monarchy  they  are  all 
slaves.  1  say,  they  that  live  under  a  monarchy 
conceive  such  an  opinion  ;  not  they  that  live  under 
a  popular  government :  for  they  find  no  such  mat- 
ter. In  sum,  I  cannot  imagine,  how  anything  can 
be  more  prejudicial  to  a  monarchy,  than  the  allow- 
ing of  such  books  to  be  publicly  read,  without  pre- 
sent applying  such  correctives  of  discreet  masters, 
as  are  fit  to  take  away  their  venom  :  which  venom 
I  will  not  doubt  to  compare  to  the  biting  of  a  mad 
dog,  which  is  a  disea'*c  the  physicians  call  hydro- 
phobia, or  ^fear  of  writer.  For  as  he  that  is  so 
bitten,  has  a  continual  torment  of  thirst,  and  yet 
abhorreth  water ;  and  is  in  such  an  estate,  as  if  the 
poison  endeavoured  to  convert  him  into  a  dog :  so 
when  a  monarchy  is  once  bitten  to  the  quick,  by 
those  democratical  writers,  that  continually  snarl 
at  that  estate ;  it  wauteth  nothing  more  than  a 
strong  monarch,  which   nevertheless  out  of  a  cer- 
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tain    tyrannophobia,    or   fear    of   being:   strongW 
governed,  wheu  they  have  him,  they  abhor. 

As  there  have  been  doctors,  that  hold  there  be 
three  souls  in  a  man  ;  so  there  be  also  that  think 
*  there  may  be  more  souls,  that  is,  more  sovereigns, 
than  one,  in  a  eommonwealth ;  and  set  up  a  suprr- 
macy  against  the  sovereignty ;  canons  againsl 
laws  :  and  a  ghostly  authority  against  the  ciril; 
working  on  men's  minds,  with  words  and  distinc- 
tions, that  of  themselves  signify  nothing,  but  be- 
wray by  their  obscurity ;  that  there  walketh,  «s 
some  think,  invisibly  another  kingdom,  as  it  were 
a  kingdom  of  fairies,  in  the  dark.  Now  seeing  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  civil  power,  and  the  power  of 
the  commonwealth  is  the  same  thing ;  and  that  su- 
premacy, and  the  power  of  making  cauons,  and 
granting  faculties,  implieth  a  commonwealth:  it 
foUoweth,  that  where  one  is  sovereign,  anothef 
supreme ;  where  one  can  make  laws,  and  auoiha 
make  canons ;  there  must  needs  be  two  common- 
wealths, of  one  and  the  same  subjects  ;  which  is  a 
kingdom  divided  in  itself,  and  cannot  stand.  For 
notwithstanding  the  insignificant  distinction  of 
temporal,  and  ghostly,  they  are  still  two  kingdoms, 
and  every  subject  is  subject  to  two  masters.  F« 
seeing  the  ghostly  power  challengetb  the  right  to 
declare  what  is  sin,  it  cballengetli  by  consequence 
to  declare  what  is  law,  sin  being  nothing  but  the 
transgression  of  the  law;  and  again,  the  civil 
power  challenging  to  tleclare  what  is  law,  ever7 
subject  must  obey  two  masters,  who  both  will  havf 
their  commands  be  observed  as  law ;  which  is  im- 
possible. Or,  if  it  be  but  one  kingdom,  either  tlie 
civil,  which  is  the  power  of  the  common  weaitb, 
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must  be  sabordinate  to  the  ghostly,  and  then  there  part  ii. 
is  no  sovereignty  bnt  the  ghostly ;  or  the  ghostly  -  ^-  . 
must  be  sabordinate  to  the  temporal,  and  then  The  opinion 

1  »        T»n_         *****  *^*"  ^ 

there  is  no  supremacy  bnt  the  temporal.     When  more  sovc- 
therefore  these  two  powers  oppose  one  another,  the  [" ^thl  com-  * 
commonwealth  cannot  but  be  in  gre^t  danger  of  ™on*«**^ 
civil  war  and  dissolution.     For  the  ciml  authority 
being  more  visible,  and  standing  in  the  clearer 
light  of  natural  reason,  cannot  choose  but  di*aw  to 
it  in  all  times  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  peo- 
ple: and  the  spiritual,  though  it  stand  in  the 
darkness  of  School  distinctions,  and  hard  words, 
yet  because  the  fear  of  darkness  and  ghosts,  is 
greater  than  other  fears,  cannot  want  a  party  suffi- 
cient to  trouble,  and  sometimes  to  destroy  a  com- 
monwealth. And  this  is  a  disease  which  not  unfitly 
may  be  compared  to  the  epilepsy,  or  falling  sick- 
ness, which  the  Jews  took  to  be  one  kind  of  posses- 
sion by  spirits,  in  the  body  natural.     For  as  in  this 
disease,  there  is  an  unnatural  spirit,  or  wind  in  the 
head  that  obstructeth  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  and 
moving  them  violently,  taketh  away  the  motion 
which  naturally  they  should  have  from  the  power 
of  the  soul  in  the  brain,  and  thereby  causeth  vio- 
lent, and  irregular  motions,  which  men  call  convul- 
sions, in  the  parts ;  insomuch  as  he  that  is  seized 
therewith,  falleth  down  sometimes  into  the  water, 
and  sometimes  into  the  fire,  as  a  man  deprived  of 
his  senses ;  so  also  in  the  body  politic,  when  the 
spiritual  power,  moveth  the  members  of  a  common- 
wealth, by  the  terror  of  punishments,  and  hope  of 
rewards,  which  are  the  nerves  of  it,  otherv\  ise  than 
by  the  civil  power,  which  is  the  soul  of  the  com- 
monwealth,  they   ought   to   be   moved;    and  by 
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Strange,  and  hard  words  suffocates  their  onder- 
etanding,  it  must  needs  thereby  distract  the  people, 
and  either  overwhelm  the  commonwealth  with  op- 
pression, or  cast  it  into  the  fire  of  a  civil  war. 

Sometimes  also  in  the  merely  civil  govennnent, 
there  be  more  than  one  soul ;  as  when  the  power 
of  levying  money,  which  is  the  nutritive  faculty, 
has  depended  on  a  general  assembly ;  the  power  of 
conduct  and  command,  which  is  the  motive  faculty, 
on  one  man  ;  and  the  power  of  making  laws,  whict 
is  the  rational  faculty,  on  the  accidental  consent, 
not  only  of  those  two,  but  also  of  a  third  ;  this  eu- 
dangereth  the  commonwealth,  sometimes  for  want 
of  consent  to  good  laws  :  but  most  often  for  waot 
of  such  nourishment,  as  is  necessary  to  life,  mi 
motion.  For  although  few  perceive,  that  such  go- 
vernment, is  not  government,  but  division  of  tlV 
commonwealth  into  three  factions,  and  cull  it 
mixed  monarchy;  yet  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  mil 
one  independent  commonwealth,  but  three  inde- 
pendent factions ;  nor  one  representative  perswv 
but  three.  In  the  kingdom  of  God,  there  may  be 
three  persons  independent,  without  breach  of  unity 
in  God  that  reigueth  ;  but  where  men  reign,  that 
be  subject  to  diversity  of  opinions,  it  cannot  be  so. 
And  therefore  if  the  king  bear  the  person  of  thf 
people,  and  the  general  assembly  bear  also  tl» 
person  of  the  people,  and  another  assembly  bcir 
the  person  of  a  part  of  the  people,  they  are  not  one 
person,  nor  one  sovereign,  but  three  persons,  and 
three  sovereigns. 

To  what  disease  in  the  natural  body  of  man,! 
may  exactly  compare  this  irregularity  of  a  com- 
monwealth, I  know   not.     But  I  have  seen  a  bM, 
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that  had  another  man  growinfr  out  of  his  side,  part  i 
with  a  head,  arms,  breast,  and  stomach,  of  his         ^- 
own :   if  he  had  had  another  maii  growing  out 
of  his  other  side,  the  comparison  might  then  have 
been  exact.  J 

Hitherto  I  have  named  snch  diseases  of  a  com-  ^""  "J 
monwealth,  as  are  of  the  greatest,  and  most  present  | 

danger.    There  be  other  not  so  great;  which  never-  I 

theless  are  not  unfit  to  be  observed.     As  first,  the  % 

difficulty  of  raising  money,  for  the  necessary  uses  1 

of  the  commonwealth ;  especially  in  the  approach  I 

of  war.     This  difficulty  ariseth  from  the  opinion.  1 

that  every  subject  hath  a  propriety  in  his  lands  and 
goods,  exclnsive  of  the  sovereign's  right  to  the  use 
of  the  same.     From  whence  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  ' 

the  sovereign  power,  which  foreseeth  the  necessi- 
ties and  dangers  of  the  commonwealth,  finding  the  i 
passage  of  money  to  tlie  public  treasury  obstructed,            | 
by  the  tenacity  of  the  people,  whereas  it  ought  to           I 
ejctend  itself,  to  encounter,  and  prevent  such  dan-            I 
gers  in  their  beginnings,  contracteth  itself  as  long 
as  it  can,  and  when  it  cannot  longer,  struggles  with 
the  people  by  stratagems  of  law,  to  obtain  little           i 
sums,  which  not  sufficing,  he  is  fain  at  last  vio-           I 
lently  to  open  the  way  for  present  supply,  or  perish ;           I 
and  being  put  often  to  these  extremities,  at  last            i 
re<lueeth  the  people  to  their  due  temper ;  or  else  ' 
the  commonwealth  must  perish.     Insomuch  as  we 
may  compare  this  distemper  very  aptly  to  an  ague; 
wherein,  the  fleshy  parts  being  congealed,  or  by 
venomous  matter  obstructed,  the  veins  which  by           j 
their  natural  course  empty  themselves  into  the  heart,           I 
are  not,  as  they  ought  to  be,  supplied  from  the  arte-           I 
ries,  whereby  there  snceeedeth  at  first  a  cold  con-           I 
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traction,  and  trembling  of  the  limbs ;  aud  afterward 
a  hot,  and  strong  endeavour  of  the  heart,  to  force 
a  passage  for  the  blood  ;  aud  before  it  can  do  that, 
coutenteth  itself  with  the  small  refreshments  of  such 
things  as  cool  for  a  time,  till,  if  uature  be  strong 
enough,  it  break  at  last  the  contumacy  of  the  parts 
obstructed,  aud  dissipateth  the  venom  into  sweat ; 
or,  if  nature  be  too  weak,  the  patient  dieth. 

Again,  there  is  sometimes  hi  a  commonwealth, 
a  disease,  which  resembleth  the  pleurisy  ;  and  that 
is,  when  the  treasure  of  the  commonwealth,  flowing 
out  of  its  due  course,  is  gathered  together  in  too 
much  abundance,  in  one,  or  a  few  private  men,  bjr 
monopolies,  or  by  farms  of  the  public  revenues ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  blood  in  a  pleurisy, 
getting  into  the  membrane  of  the  breast,  breedetb 
there  an  inflammation,  accompanied  with  a  ferer, 
and  paiufid  stitches. 
"■  Also  the  popularity  of  a  potent  subject,  nnlea 
the  commonwealth  have  very  good  caution  of  ix 
fidelity,  is  8  dangerous  disease  ;  because  the  people. 
which  should  receive  their  motion  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  sovereign,  by  the  flattery  and  by  tbf 
reputation  of  an  ambitious  man  are  drawn  awaj 
from  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  to  follow  a  man, 
of  whose  virtues,  and  designs  they  have  no  know- 
ledge. And  this  is  commonly  of  more  danger  in  i 
popular  government,  than  in  a  monarchy  ;  becauM 
an  army  is  of  so  great  force,  and  multitude,  as  it 
may  easily  be  made  beUeve,  they  are  the  peoj^B. 
By  this  means  it  was,  that  Julius  Cfesar,  who  w>» 
set  up  by  the  people  against  the  senate,  havingwta 
to  himself  the  affections  of  his  army,  made  hims«tf 
master  both  of  senate  and  people.     And  this  pro- 
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ling  of  popular,  and  ambitiotis  men,  is  plain   fart  il 

illion ;  and  may  be  resembled  to  the  effects  of  .    ^f-    . 

thcraft. 

nother  infirmity  of  a  commonwealth,  is  the  im-  Excesdre 

i»  1  •     •        1  1  ffrefttncM  of  a 

ierate  greatness  of  a  town,  when  it  is  able  to  town,  mom- 
ish  ont  of  its  own  circuit,  the  number,  and  ex-  ^onL^'^ 
;e  of  a  great  army:  as  also  the  great  number  of 
lorations;  which  are  as  it  were  many  lesser 
monwealths  in  the  bowels  of  a  greater,  like 
ms  in  the  entrails  of  a  natural  man.    To  which  Liberty 

be  added,  the  liberty  of  disputmg  against  ab-  ^^^^ 
te  power,  by  pretenders  to  political  prudence ;  "»p"  v^^^' 
2h  though  bred  for  the  most  part  in  the  lees  of 
people,  yet  animated  by  false  doctrines,  are 
)etnally  meddling  with  the  fundamental  laws, 
he  molestation  of  the  commonwealth ;  like  the 
e  worms,  which  physicians  caU  ascarides. 
ITe  may  further  add,  the  insatiable  appetite,  or 
iifoa,  of  enlai^ing  dominion ;  with  the  incura- 
wounds  thereby  many  times  received  from  the 
[ny ;  and  the  wens^  of  ununited  conquests,  which 

many  times  a  burthen,  and  with  less  danger 
y  than  kept ;  as  also  the  lethargy  of  ease,  and 
fumptian  of  riot  and  vain  expense, 
astly,  when  in  a  war,  foreign  or  intestine,  the  DiMoiution  of 
rmes  get  a  final  victory ;  so  as,  the  forces  of  the  wealth. 
unonwealth  keeping  the  field  no  longer,  there  is 
further  protection  of  subjects  in  their  loyalty ; 
1  is  the  commonwealth  dissolved,  and  every 
I  at  liberty  to  protect  himself  by  such  courses 
lis  own  discretion  shall  suggest  unto  him.     For 

sovereign  is  the  public  soul,  giving  life  and 
ion  to  the  commonwealth ;  which  expiring,  the 
nbers  are  governed  by  it  no  more,  than  the  car- 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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^AKT  n.  cue  of  a  man,  hj  his  departed,  though  immortal, 
^^  .  soul.  For  thoi^  the  right  ctf  a  sovereign monard 
cannot  be  extinguished  by  the  act  of  another ;  yet 
the  obligation  of  the  members  may.  For  he  that 
wants  protection,  may  se^L  it  any  where ;  aiid  when 
he  hath  it,  is  obliged,  without  frandnlent  pretence 
oi  having  submitted  himself  out  of  fear,  to  protect 
his  protection  as  long  as  he  is  able.  But  when  the 
power  of  an  assembly  is  once  suppressed,  the  ri^t 
of  the  same  perisheth  utterly;  because  the  assembly 
itself  is  extinct ;  and  consequentiy,  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility for  the  sovereignty  to  re-enter. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

OP  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN 
REPRESENTATIVE. 

The  proean-  The  OFFICE  of  the  Sovereign,  be  it  a  monarch  of 
good  of  the  an  assembly,  consisteth  in  the  end,  for  which  he  wi& 
^^^'  trusted  witii  the  sovereign  power,  namely  the  pro- 
curation of  the  safety  of  the  people;  to  which  he 
is  obliged  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  render  an 
account  thereof  to  God,  the  author  of  that  law,  and 
to  none  but  him.  But  by  safety  here,  is  not  meant 
a  bare  preservation,  but  also  all  other  contentments 
of  life,  which  every  man  by  lawful  industry,  without 
danger,  or  hurt  to  the  commonwealtb,  shall  acquire 
to  himself. 
By  jnitniciion  Aud  this  is  intended  should  be  done,  not  by  care 
applied  to  individuals,  further  than  their  protection 
from  injuries,  when  they  shall  complain ;  but  by  a 
general  providence,  contained  in  public  instruction, 
both  of  doctrine,  and  example ;  and  in  the  making 
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and  execQtin^  of  good  laws,  to  which  individual    part  il. 
persons  may  apply  their  own  cases.  .    ^^- 

And  because,  if  the  essentia]  rights  of  sovreignty,  AgBin«t  th« 
specified  before  in  the  eighteenth  chapter,  be  taken  fovetlil^tt 
away,  the  commouwealtb  is  thereby  dissolved,  and  ^'^'^^I^V^^ 
every  man  retumeth  into  the  condition,  and  cala- "''""'"•'P'I'- 
mity  of  a  war  with  every  other  man,  which  is  the 
greatest  evil  that  can  happen  in  this  life  ;  it  is  the 
office  of  the  sovereign,  to  maintain  those  rights 
entire  ;  and  consequently  against  his  duty,  first,  to 
transfer  to  another,  or  to  lay  from  himself  any  of 
them.     For  he  that  deserteth  the  means,  deserteth 
the  ends ;  and  he  deserteth  the  means,  that  being 
the  sovereign,  acknowledgeth  himself  subject  to  the 
civil  laws  ;  and  renounceth  the  power  of  supreme 
judicatare  ;  or  of  making  war,  or  peace  by  his  own 
authorit)' ;  or  of  judging  of  the  necessities  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  or  of  le\'ying  money  and  soldiers, 
when,  and  as  much  as  in  his  own  conscience  he 
shall  judge  necessary ;  or  of  making  officers,  and 
iniutMers  both  of  war  and  peace  ;  or  of  appointing 
teachers,  and  examining  what  doctrines  are  con- 
formable, or  contrary  to  the  defence,  peace,  and 
frood  of  the  people.     Secondly,  it  is  against  his  ot 
duty,  to  let  the  people  be  ignorant,  or  misinformed  p°o 
f  the  grounds,  and  reasons  of  those  his  essential  ^'S'^"'"'*''' 


;  because  thereby  men  are  easy  to  be  seduced, 
1  drawn  to  resist  him,  when  the  commonwealth 
J  require  their  use  and  exercise. 
.  And  the  grounds  of  these  rights,  have  the  rather 
to  be  diligently,  and  truly  taught;  because 
cannot  be  maintained  by  any  civil  law,  or 
or  of  legal  punishment.  For  a  civil  law,  that 
1  forbid  rebellion,  (and  such  is  all  resistance  to 
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the  essential  rights  of  the  sovereignty),  is  not,  aM 
civil  law,  any  obligation,  but  by  virtue  only  of  tbe 
law  of  nature,  that  forbiddeth  the  violation  of  faith; 
which  natural  obligation,  if  men  know  not,  they  can- 
not know  the  right  of  any  law  the  sovereign  make^ 
And  for  the  punishment,  they  take  it  but  for  in 
act  of  hostility;  which  when  they  think  they  have 
strength  enough,  they  will  endeavour  by  acts  of 
hostility,  to  avoid. 

As  I  have  heard  some  say,  that  justice  is  but  a 
.  word,  without  substance ;  and  that  whatsoever  a 
;  man  can  by  force,  or  art,  acquire  to  himself,  not 
only  in  the  condition  of  war,  but  also  in  a  common- 
wealth, is  his  own,  which  I  have  already  showed  to 
be  false :  so  there  be  also  that  maintain,  that  there 
are  no  grounds,  nor  principles  of  reason,  to  sustuii 
those  essential  rights,  which  make  sovereignty  ab- 
solute. For  if  there  were,  they  would  have  been 
found  out  in  some  place,  or  other ;  whereas  we  see, 
there  has  not  hitherto  been  any  commonwealth, 
where  those  rights  have  been  acknowledged,  or 
challenged.  AVherein  they  argue  as  ill,  as  if  the 
savage  people  of  America,  should  deny  there  were 
any  grounds,  or  principles  of  reason,  so  to  build  a 
house,  as  to  last  as  long  as  the  materials,  because 
they  never  yet  saw  any  so  well  built.  Time,  and 
industry,  produce  every  day  new  knowledge.  And 
as  the  art  of  well  building  is  derived  from  princi- 
ples of  reason,  observed  by  industrious  men,  that 
had  long  studied  the  nature  of  materials,  and  the 
divers  effects  of  figure,  and  proportion,  long  after 
mankind  began,  though  poorly,  to  biiild  :  so,  long 
time  after  men  have  begun  to  constitute  common- 
wealths, imperfect,  and  apt  to  relapse  into  disorder. 
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there  may  principles  of  reason  be  found  out,  by  part  ri. 
indni«trio\is  meditation,  to  make  their  constitution,  .  ^°-  ,. 
exceplins  by  extenial  violence,  everlasting.     And 

snch  are  those  which  I  have  in  this  discourse  set  ^^J 

forth  :  which  whether  they  come  not  into  the  sight  ^^H 

fif  those  that  have  power  to  make  ose  of  them,  or  ^^H 

be  neglected  by  them,  or  not,  concenieth  my  par-  ^^H 

ticular  interests,  at  this  day,  very  little.     But  sup-  ^^H 

posing  that  these  of  mine  are  not  such  principles  ^^H 

of  reason  :  yet  I  am  sure  they  are  principles  from  ^^H 

authoritj-  of  Scripture  ;  as  I  shall  make  it  appear,  ^H 

when  I  shall  come  to  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  ^^M 

admioistered  by  Moses,  over  the  Jews,  his  peculiar  ^^M 

people  by  covenant.  ^H 
But  thevsav  again,  that  though  the  principles  be  obj«ctiofii^ 

,,  ..o  oir  jj^    iocipsciw 

nsrht,  yet  common  people  are  not  ot  capacity  enough  of  the  Tuigir. 
tn  be  made  to  understand  them.     I  should  be  glad, 

that  the  rich  and  potent  subjects  of  a  kingdom,  or  m^M 

those  that  are  accounted  tlie  most  learned,  were  no  ^^M 

l-^ss  incapable  than  they.     But  all  men  know,  that  ^^H 

■he  obstmctions  to  this  kind  of  doctrine,  proceed  ^^H 

not  BO  much  from  the  difficulty  of  the  matter,  as  ^^H 

from  the  interest  of  them  that  are  to  learn.    Potent  ^^H 

men.  digest  hardly  any  thing  that  setteth  up  a  power  ^^H 

to  bridle  tbeir  affections :  and  learned  men,  any  ^^H 

thing  that  discovereth  their  errors,  and  thereby  les-  ^^H 

seneth  their  authority :  whereas  the  common  pec-  ^^H 

pie's  minds,  unless  they  be  tainted  with  dependance  ^^H 

<  .11  the  potent,  or  scribbled  over  with  the  opinions  ^^H 

.  .f  their  doctors,  are  like  clean  paper,  (it  to  receive  ^^H 

-whatsoever  by  pubhc  authority  shall  be  imprinted  ^^^ 
in  them.     Shall  whole  nations  be  brought  to  ac- 

V  in  tbe  great  mysteries  of  the  Christian  re-  | 

liich  are  above  reason,  and  milUnns  of  men  ^^H 
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be  made  believe,  that  the  same  body  may  be  iJD 
innumerable  places  at  one  and  the  same  tim^ 
which  is  against  reason;  and  shall  not  men  be 
able,  by  their  teaching,  and  preaching,  protected 
by  the  law,  to  make  that  received,  which  is  so  con- 
sonant to  reason,  that  any  unprejudicatetl  man, 
needs  no  more  to  learn  it,  than  to  hear  it  ?  I 
conclude  therefore,  that  in  the  instruction  of  the 
people  in  the  essential  rights  which  are  the  natn- 
ral  and  fundamental  laws  of  sovereignty,  there  b 
no  difficulty,  whilst  a  sovereign  has  his  pow» 
entire,  but  what  proceeds  from  his  own  fault,  or 
the  fault  of  those  whom  he  trusteth  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  commonwealth ;  and  consequently, 
it  is  his  duty,  to  cause  them  so  to  be  instmctMi; 
and  not  only  his  duty,  but  his  benefit  also,  and 
security  against  the  danger  that  may  arrive  M 
himself  in  his  natural  person  from  rebellion. 

And,  to  descend  to  particulars,  the  people  are  M 
be  taught,  first,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  iu  low 
with  any  form  of  goveniraent  they  see  in  their 
neighbour  nations,  more  than  with  their  own,  noTi 
whatsoever  present  prosperity  they  behold  in  as* 
tions  that  are  otherwise  governed  than  they,  tt 
desire  change.  For  the  prosperity  of  a  people 
ruled  by  an  aristocratical,  or  democratical  assem- 
bly, Cometh  not  from  aristocracy,  nor  from  de- 
mocracy, but  from  the  obedience,  and  concord  (rf 
the  subjects  :  nor  do  the  people  flourish  in  a  mo- 
narchy, because  one  man  has  the  right  to  rule  them, 
but  because  they  obey  him.  Take  away  in  any 
kind  of  state,  the  obedience,  and  consequently  the 
concord  of  the  people,  and  they  shall  not  only 
flourish,  but  in  short  time  be  dissolved.     Am 
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that  go  about  by  disobedience,  to  do  no  more  than  i 
reform  the  commonwealth,  shall  find  they  do 
thereby  destroy  it ;  like  the  foolish  daughters  of 
Peleus,  in  the  fable  ;  which  deairing  to  renew  the 
youth  of  their  decrepid  father,  did  by  the  counsel 
of  Medea,  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  boil  him,  together 
with  strange  herbs,  but  made  not  of  him  a  new 
man.  This  desire  of  change,  is  like  the  breach  of 
the  first  of  God's  commandments ;  for  there  God 
says,  iViow  hahebin  Deos  alienos  ;  Thou  shalt  not 
have  the  Gods  of  other  nations ;  and  in  another 
place  concerning  kings,  that  they  are  Gods. 

Secondly,  they  are  to  be  taught,  that  they  ought  n 
not  to  be  led  with  admiration  of  the  virtue  of  any  m 
of  their  fellow-subjects,  how  high  soever  he  stand,  ^^ 
or  how  conspicuously  soever  he  shine  m  the  com- 
monwealth ;  nor  of  any  assembly,  except  the  sove- 
reign assembly,  so  as  to  defer  to  them  any  obedi- 
ence, or  honour,  appropriate  to  the  sovereign  only, 
whom,  in  their  particular  stations,  they  represent; 
nor  to  receive  any  influence  from  them,  but  such 
as  Ls  conveyed  by  them  from  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity,    For  that  sovereign  cannot  be  imagined  to 
love  his  people  as  he  ought,  that  is  not  jealous  of 
them,  but  suffers  them  by  tlie  flattery  of  popular 
ipeu,  to  be  seduced  from  their  loyalty,  as  they 
have  often  been,  not  ouly  secretly,  but  openly,  so 
to    proclaim    marriage    with    them    in  Jade 
0cctesite  by  preachers,  and  by  publishing  the  same 
in  the  open  streets :  which  may  fitly  be  compared 
to   the  violation  of  the  second  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments. 
Thirdly,  in  consequence  to  this,  they  ought  to  be  n 
formed,  how  great  a  fault  it  is,  to  speak  evil  of  pt 
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the  sovereign  representative,  whether  one  man,  or 
ail  assembly  of  men  ;  or  to  ar^e  and  dispute  his 
power  ;  or  any  way  to  use  liis  name  irreverently, 
whereby  he  may  be  brought  into  contempt  with  his 
people,  and  their  obedience,  in  which  the  safetv  of 
the  commonwealth  consisteth,  slackened,  Whicli 
doctrine  the  third  commandment  by  resemblanee 
pointeth  to. 

Fourthly,  seeing  people  cannot  be  taught  this, 
nor  when  it  is  taught,  remember  it,  nor  after  one 
generation  past,  so  much  as  know  in  whom  the 
sovereign  power  is  placed,  without  setting  apart 
from  their  ordinary  labour,  some  certain  times,  in 
which  they  may  attend  those  that  are  appointed  to 
instruct  them ;  it  is  necessary  that  some  sudi 
times  be  determined,  wherein  they  may  assemble 
together,  and,  after  prayers  and  praises  given  to 
God,  the  sovereign  of  sovereigns,  hear  those  thMT 
duties  told  them,  and  the  positive  laws,  such  as 
generally  concern  them  all,  read  and  expoiindetl, 
and  be  put  in  mind  of  the  authority  that  maketh 
them  laws.  To  tliis  end  had  the  Jews  every 
seventh  day,  a  sabbath,  in  which  tlie  law  was  read 
and  expounded ;  and  in  the  solemnity  whereof 
they  were  put  in  mind,  that  their  king  was  God; 
that  having  created  the  world  in  six  days,  he  rested 
the  seventh  day  ;  and  by  their  resting  on  it  from 
their  labour,  that  that  God  was  their  king,  whidi 
redeemed  them  from  their  ser\'ile,  and  painfd 
labour  in  Egypt,  and  gave  thera  a  time,  after  they 
had  rejoiced  in  God,  to  take  joy  also  in  themselves, 
by  lawful  recreation.  So  that  the  first  table  of  the 
commandments,  is  spent  all  in  setting  tlown  tie 
sura  of  God's  absolute  power ;  not  only  as  God, 
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bat  as  king  by  pact,  in  peculiar,  of  the  Jews  ;  and    parI^^H 
may  therefore  give  light,  to  those  that  have  sove-    ._-yl^^| 

reign  power  conferred  on  them  by  the  consent  of  ^^M 

men,  to  see  what  doctrine  they  ought  to  teach  their  ^H 
subjects. 

And  because  the  first  instruction  of  children,  And  w  iwnonr 

1  II  1  ft-  *^'^  parentii 

dejienaeth  on  the  care  ot  their  parents,  it  is  neces-  ^h 

sary  that  they  should  be  obedient  to  them,  whilst  ^H 

they  are  under  their  tuition ;  and  not  only  so,  but  ^H 

that  also  afterwards,  as  gratitude  requireth,  they  ^^| 

acknowledge  the  benefit  of  their  education,  by  ex-  ^^M 

temal  signs  of  honour.     To  which  end  they  are  to  ^^M 

be  taught,  that  originally  the  father  of  every  man  ^^M 

was  also  his  sovereign  lord,  with  power  over  him  ^^M 

of  life  and  death ;  and  that  the  fathers  of  families,  ^^| 

when   by    instituting  a  commonwealth,  they  re-  ^^M 

signed  that  absolute  power,  yet  it  was  never  in-  ^H 

tended,  they  should  lose  the  honour  due  unto  them  ^^M 

for  their  education.     For  to  relinquish  such  right,  ^^M 

was  not  necessary  to  thfe  institution  of  sovereign  ^H 

power ;  nor  would  there  be  any  reason,  why  any  ^H 

man  should  desire  to  have  children,  or  take  the  ^^M 

care  to  nourish  and  instruct  them,  if  they  were  ^^M 

afterwards  to  have  no  other  benefit  from  them,  ^^| 

than  from  other  men.     And  this  a*;cordeth  with  ^^| 
tlie  fifth  commandment. 

Again,  every  sovereign  ought  to  cause  justice  to  ^f^  ">  v^'^ 

be  taught,  which,  consisting  in  taking  from  no  man  "''"'' 
what  is  his,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  to  cause  men  to 
be  taught  not  to  deprive  their  neighbours,  by  vio- 
lence or  fraud,  of  any  thing  which  by  the  sovereign 
authority  is  theirs.  Of  things  held  in  propriety, 
those  that  are  dearest  to  a  man  are  his  own  life, 
and  limbs;  and  in  the  next  degree,  in  most  men. 
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,  those  that  concern  conjugal  affection ;  and  after 
them,  riches  and  means  of  living.  Therefore  the 
people  are  to  be  taught,  to  abstain  from  violence  to 
one  another's  person,  by  private  revenges ;  from 
violatiou  of  conjugal  honour ;  and  from  forcible 
rapine,  and  fraudulent  surreption  of  one  ajiother's 
goods.  For  which  purpose  also  it  is  necessary  they 
be  showed  the  evil  consequences  of  false  jut^ment, 
by  corruption  either  of  judges  or  witnesses,  where- 
by the  distinction  of  propriety  is  taken  away,  and 
justice  becomes  of  no  effect :  all  which  things  are 
intimated  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
commandments. 
I  Lastly,  they  are  to  be  taaght,  that  not  o&ly  the 
rt.  unjust  facts,  but  the  designs  and  intentions  to  do 
them,  though  by  accident  hindered,  are  injustice  ^ 
which  consisteth  iu  the  pravity  of  the  will,  as  well 
as  in  the  irregularity  of  the  act.  And  this  is  the 
intention  of  the  tenth  commandment,  and  the  sum 
of  the  second  table  ;  which  is  reduced  all  to  this 
one  commandment  of  mutual  charity,  thou  shall 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  as  the  sum  of  the 
first  table  is  reduced  to  the  love  of  God;  whom 
they  had  then  newly  received  as  their  king. 

As  for  the  means,  and  conduits,  by  which  the 
people  may  receive  this  instruction,  we  are  to  search, 
by  what  means  so  many  opuiions,  contrary  to  the 
peace  of  mankind,  upon  weak  and  false  principles, 
have  nevertheless  been  so  deeply  rooted  in  them. 
I  mean  those,  which  I  have  in  the  precedent  cb^ 
ter  specified :  as  that  men  shall  judge  of  what  is 
lawful  and  unlawful,  not  by  the  law^  itself,  but  by 
their  own  consciences ;  that  is  to  say,  by  their  own 
private  judgments :  that  subjects  sin  in  obeying  the 
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commands  of  the  commonwealth,  miless  they  them-  p 
selves  have  first  judged  them  to  be  lawful :  that  ^ 
their  propriety  in  their  riches  is  such,  as  to  exclude  jh. 
the  dominion,  which  the  commonwealth  hath  over 
the  same :  that  it  is  lawful  for  subjects  to  kill  such, 
as  they  call  tyrants :  that  the  sovereign  power  may 
be  divided,  and  the  like :  which  come  to  be  in- 
stilled into  the  people  by  this  means.  Tliey  whom 
necessity,  or  covetousness  keepetb  attent  on  their 
trades,  and  labour ;  and  they,  on  the  other  side, 
whom  superfluity,  or  sloth  carrieth  after  their  sen- 
sual pleasures ;  which  two  sorts  of  men  take  up  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  ;  being  diverted  from  the 
deep  meditation,  which  the  learning  of  truth,  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  natural  justice,  but  also  of  all 
other  sciences  necessarily  requireth,  receive  the 
Dotions  of  their  duty,  chiefly  from  divines  in  the 
pulpit,  and  partly  from  such  of  their  neighbours 
or  familiar  acquaintance,  as  having  the  faculty  of 
discoursing  readily,  and  plausibly,  seem  Viiser  and 
better  learned  in  cases  of  law  and  conscience,  than 
themselves.  And  the  divines,  and  such  others  as 
make  show  of  learning,  derive  their  knowledge  from 
the  universities,  and  from  the  schools  of  law,  or 
from  the  books,  which  by  men,  eminent  in  those 
schools  and  univen*ities,  have  been  published.  It 
18  therefore  manifest,  that  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  dependeth  wholly,  on  the  right  teaching  of 
youth  in  the  universities.  But  are  not,  may  some 
man  say,  the  universities  of  England  learned  enough 
already  to  do  that  ?  or  is  it  you,  will  undertake  to 
teach  the  universities  ?  Hard  questions.  Yet  to 
the  first,  1  doubt  not  to  answer;  that  till  towards 
the  latter  end  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  power  of 


the  Pope,  was  always  upheld  against  the  power  of 
the  commonwealth,  priucipally  by  the  universities; 
and  that  the  doctrines  maintained  by  so  many 
preachers,  against  the  sovereign  power  of  the  king, 
and  by  so  many  lawyers,  and  others,  that  had  their 
education  there,  is  a  sufficient  argument,  that  thougli 
the  universities  were  not  authors  of  those  false  doc- 
trines, yet  they  knew  not  how  to  plant  the  true. 
For  in  such  a  contradiction  of  opinions,  it  is  most 
certain,  that  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  in- 
structed ;  and  it  is  uo  wonder,  if  they  yet  retain  a 
relish  of  that  subtle  liquor,  wherewith  they  were 
first  seasoned,  against  the  civil  authority.  But  to 
the  latter  question,  it  is  not  fit.  nor  needful  for  mt! 
to  say  either  aye,  or  no  :  for  any  man  that  sees  what 
I  am  doing,  may  easily  perceive  what  I  think. 

The  safety  of  the  people,  requireth  further,  ftflm 
him,  or  them  that  have  the  sovereign  power,  that 
justice  be  equally  administered  to  all  degrees  of 
people ;  that  is,  that  as  well  the  rich  and  mighty, 
as  poor  and  obscure  persons,  may  be  righted  of  the 
injuries  done  them  ;  so  as  the  great,  may  have  no 
greater  hope  of  impunity,  when  they  do  violence, 
dishonour,  or  any  injury  to  the  meaner  sort,  than 
when  one  of  these,  does  the  like  to  one  of  them : 
for  in  this  consisteth  equity  ;  to  which,  as  being  a 
precept  of  the  law  of  nature,  a  sovereign  is  as  much 
subject,  as  any  of  the  meanest  of  his  people.  All 
breaches  of  the  law,  are  offences  against  the  com- 
monwealth :  but  there  be  some,  that  are  also  again^ 
private  persons.  Those  that  concern  the  coramoo- 
wealth  only,  may  without  breach  of  equity  be  par- 
doned ;  for  every  man  may  pardon  what  is  dono 
against  himself,  according  to  Ins  own  discretion. 
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But  an  oflfence  against  a  private  man,  cannot  in  part  m 
equity  be  pardoned,  without  the  consent  of  him  ^  . 
that  is  injured ;  or  reasonable  satisfaction. 

The  ioequality  of  subjects,  proceedeth  from  the 
acts  of  sovereign  power ;  and  therefore  has  no  more 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  that  is  to 
say,  in  a  court  of  justice,  than  the  inequality  between 
kings  and  their  subjects,  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  kings.  The  honour  of  great  persons,  is  to 
be  valued  for  their  beneficence  and  the  aids  they 
give  to  men  of  inferior  rank,  or  not  at  all.  And 
the  violences,  oppressions,  and  injuries  they  do,  are 
not  extenuated,  but  aggravated  by  the  greatness  of 
their  persons ;  because  they  have  least  need  to  com- 
mit them.  The  consequences  of  this  partiality 
towards  the  great,  proceed  in  this  manner.  Im- 
pmiity  maketh  insolence;  insolence j  hatred;  and 
hatred,  an  endeavour  to  pull  down  all  oppressing 
and  contumeUous  greatness,  though  with  the  ruin 
of  the  commonwealth. 

To  equal  justice,  appertaineth  also  the  equal  im-  Equal  taxes. 
position  of  taxes ;  the  equality  whereof  dependeth 
not  on  the  equality  of  riches,  but  on  the  equality 
of  the  debt  that  every  man  oweth  to  the  common- 
wealth for  his  defence.  It  is  not  enough,  for  a 
man  to  labour  for  the  maintenance  of  his  life ;  but 
also  to  fight,  if  need  be,  for  the  securing  of  his 
labour.  They  must  either  do  as  the  Jews  did  after 
their  return  from  captivity,  in  re-edifying  the  temple, 
build  with  one  hand,  and  hold  the  sword  in  the 
other ;  or  else  they  must  hire  others  to  fight  for 
them.  For  the  impositions,  that  are  laid  on  the 
people  by  the  sovereign  power,  are  nothing  else 
but  the  wages,  due  to  them  that  hold  the  public 
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,  sword,  to  defend  private  men  in  the  exercise  of  thrir 
several  trades,  and  callings.  Seeing  then  the  be- 
nefit that  every  one  receivetli  thereby,  is  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  which  is  equally  dear  to  poor  and  rich; 
the  debt  which  a  poor  man  oweth  them  that  defend 
his  life,  is  the  same  which  a  rich  man  oweth  for  thf 
defence  of  his ;  saving  that  the  rich,  who  have  the 
service  of  the  poor,  may  be  debtors  not  only  for 
their  own  persons  but  for  many  more.  Which  consi- 
dered, the  equality  of  imposition,  consisteth  rathtf 
in  the  equahty  of  that  which  is  consumed,  than  of 
the  riches  of  the  persons  that  consume  the  same. 
For  what  reason  is  there,  that  he  which  labcuretb 
much,  and  sparing  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  con- 
sumeth  httle,  should  be  more  charged,  tlian  be  thai 
living  idly,  getteth  little,  and  spendeth  all  he  geO; 
seeing  the  one  hath  no  more  protection  from  the 
commonwealth,  than  the  other  ?  But  when  the 
impositions,  are  laid  upon  those  things  which  men 
consume,  every  man  payeth  equally  for  what  he 
useth  :  nor  is  the  commonwealth  defrauded  by  die 
luxurious  waste  of  private  men. 

y.  And  whereas  many  men,  by  accident  iueWtabk; 
become  unable  to  maintain  themselves  by  thor 
labour ;  they  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  charity  of 
private  persons  ;  but  to  be  provided  for,  as  far  forth 
as  the  necessities  of  nature  require,  by  the  laws  of 
■tiie  commonwealth.  For  as  it  is  uncharitableneas 
in  any  man,  to  neglect  the  impotent ;  so  it  is  in  the 
sovereign  of  a  commonwealth,  to  expose  them  to 
the  hazard  of  such  uncertain  charity. 

But  for  such  as  have  strong  bodies,  the  case  is 
otherwise  :  they  are  to  be  forced  to  work  ;  anAjfi 
avoid  the  excuse  of  not  finding  employment. 
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ought  to  be  sufih  laws,  as  may  encourage  all  manner  part  lu 

of  arts  ;  as  na\igation,  agriculture,  fishing,  and  all  .—fJ^H 

manner  of  manufacture  that  requires  labour.     The  ^H 

multitude  of  poor,  and  yet  strong  people  still  in-  ^H 

creasing,  they  are  to  be  transplanted  into  countries  ^H 

not  sufficiently  inhabited:  where  nevertheless,  they  ^^| 

are  not  to  exterminate  those  they  find  there  ;  but  ^^M 

constrain  them  to  inhabit  closer  together,  and  not  ^^M 

to  range  a  great  deal  of  ground,  to  snatch  what  ^^M 

they  find  ;  but  to  court  each  little  plot  with  art  and  ^^| 

labour,  to  give  them  their  sustenance  in  due  season.  ^^| 

And  when  all  the  world  is  overcharged  with  inha-  ^^M 

bitants,  then  the  la.st  remedy  of  all  is  war ;  which  ^H 

provideth  for  every  man,  by  victory,  or  death.  ^H 

To  the  care  of  the  sovereign, belongeth  the  making  Goodii^^l 

of  good  laws.     But  what  is  a  good  law  ?     By  a  *  *"    ^H 

good  law,  1  mean  not  a  just  law  :  for  no  law  can  be  ^H 

unjust.    The  law  is  made  by  the  sovereign  power,  ^^M 

and  all  that  is  done  by  such  power,  is  warranted,  ^^| 

and  owned  by  every  one  of  the  people  ;  and  that  ^^| 

^^H^hich  every  man  will  have  so,  no  man  can  say  is  ^^H 

^Mbjust.     It  is  in  the  laws  of  a  commonwealth,  as  in  ^^H 

■the  laws  of  gaming :  whatsoever  the  gamesters  all  ^^M 

agree  on,  is  injustice  to  none  of  them.     A  good  law  ^^M 

is  that,  which  is  neetlful,  for  the  good  of  the  peo^de,  ^^| 
and  W\\\ia\  perspicuous. 

For  the  use  of  laws,  which  are  but  rules  autho-  snrh  u  >n 

rized,  is  not  to  bind  the  people  from  all  voluntary  ""^""^^^ 

^^Kstions ;  but  to  direct  and  keep  them  in  such  a  ^^| 

^MRotion,  as  not  to  hurt  themselves  by  their  own  ^^| 

impetuous    desires,    rashness   or    hidiscretion  ;    as  ^^| 

hedges  are  set,  not  to  stop  travellers,  but  to  keep  ^^| 

them  in  their  way.    And  therefore  a  law  that  is  not  ^^| 

-needful,  having  not  the  true  end  of  a  law,  is  not  ^^H 

Heood.     A  taw  may  be  conceived  to  be  good,  when  ^^H 
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it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  sovereign  ;  though  it  be 
not  necessary  for  the  people  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  For 
the  good  of  the  sovereign  and  people,  cannot  be 
separated.  It  is  a  weak  sovereign, that  has  weak  sub- 
jects ;  and  a  weak  people,  whose  sovereign  wantelh 
power  to  rule  them  at  his  will.  Unnecessary  laws 
are  not  good  laws  ;  but  traps  for  money  :'  which 
where  the  right  of  sovereign  power  is  acknowledged, 
are  superfluous;  and  where  it  is  not  acknowledged, 
insufficient  to  defend  the  people. 
The  perspicuity,  consisteth  not  so  much  in  the 
'  words  of  the  law  itself,  as  in  a  declaration  of  the 
causes,  and  motives  for  which  it  was  made.  That 
is  it,  that  shows  us  the  meaning  of  the  legislator; 
and  the  meaning  of  the  legislator  known,  the  law 
is  more  easily  understood  by  few,  than  many  words. 
For  all  words,  are  subject  to  ambiguity ;  and  there- 
fore multiplication  of  words  in  the  body  of  the  law, 
is  multiplication  of  ambiguity  :  besides  it  seems  to 
imply,  by  too  much  diligence,  that  whosoever  cm 
evade  the  words,  is  without  the  compass  of  the  law. 
And  this  Is  a  cause  of  many  unnecessary  processes- 
For  when  I  consider  how  short  were  the  laws  of 
ancient  times ;  and  how  they  grew  by  degrees  still 
longer ;  raethinks  I  see  a  contention  between  the 
peimers,  and  pleaders  of  the  law  ;  the  former  sedi- 
ing  to  circumscribe  the  latter ;  and  the  latter  to 
evade  their  circumscriptions  :  and  that  the  pleaden 
have  got  the  victory.  It  belongeth  therefore  to  die 
office  of  a  legislator,  (such  as  is  in  all  common- 
wealths the  supreme  representative,  be  it  one  man, 
or  an  assembly),  to  make  the  reason  perspicuous, 
why  the  law  was  made  ;  and  the  body  of  the  law 
itself,  as  short,  but  in  as  proper,  and  significant 
terms,  as  may  be. 
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It  belongeth  also  to  the  office  of  the  sovereign,  part  ii. 
to  make  a  right  application  of  punishments,  and  .  ^^-  . 
rewards.  And  seeing  the  end  of  punishing  is  not  Punithmeuts. 
revenge,  and  discharge  of  choler ;  but  correction, 
either  of  the  offender,  or  of  others  by  his  example ; 
the  severest  punishments  are  to  be  inflicted  for  those 
crimes,  that  are  of  most  danger  to  the  public;  such 
as  are  those  which  proceed  from  malice  to  the  go- 
vernment established ;  those  that  spring  from  con- 
tempt of  justice ;  those  that  provoke  indignation 
in  the  multitude ;  and  those,  which  unpunished, 
seem  authorized,  as  when  they  are  committed  by 
sons,  servants,  or  favourites  of  men  in  authority. 
For  indignation  carrieth  men,  not  only  against  the 
actors,  and  authors  of  injustice ;  but  against  all 
power  that  is  likely  to  protect  them ;  as  in  the  case 
of  Tarquin ;  when  for  the  insolent  act  of  one  of  his 
sons,  he  was  driven  out  of  Rome,  and  the  monarchy 
itself  dissolved.  But  crimes  of  infirmity ;  such  as  are 
those  which  proceed  from  great  provocation,  from 
great  fear,  great  need,  or  from  ignorance  whether 
the  fact  be  a  great  crime,  or  not,  there  is  place 
many  times  for  lenity,  without  prejudice  to  the 
commonwealth ;  and  lenity,  when  there  is  such  place 
for  it,  is  required  by  the  law  of  nature.  The  pun- 
ishment of  the  leaders  and  teachers  in  a  commo- 
tion, not  the  poor  seduced  people,  when  they  are 
punished,  can  profit  the  commonwealth  by  their 
example.  To  be  severe  to  the  people,  is  to  punish 
that  ignorance,  which  may  in  great  part  be  imputed 
to  the  sovereign,  whose  fault  it  was,  that  they  were 
no  better  instructed. 

In  like  manner  it  belongeth  to  the  office,  and  Rewardi. 
duty  of  the  sovereign,  to  apply  his  rewards  always 
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BO,  as  there  may  arise  from  them  benefit  to  the 
commonwealth ;  wherein  consisteth  their  use,  and 
end ;  and  is  then  done,  when  tliey  that  have  well 
served  the  commonwealth,  are  with  as  little  expeuse 
of  the  common  treasure,  as  is  possible,  so  well  re- 
compensed, as  others  thereby  may  be  eneouraeed, 
both  to  sene  the  same  as  falthftdly  as  they  can. 
and  to  study  the  arts  by  which  they  may  be  efr 
abled  to  do  it  better.  To  buy  with  money,  or  pre- 
ferment, from  a  popuhir  ambitious  subject,  to  be 
quiet,  and  desist  from  making  ill  impressions  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
reward;  (which  is  ordained  not  for  dissemce,  but 
for  service  past ;)  nor  a  sign  of  gratitude,  but  of 
fear ;  uor  does  it  tend  to  the  benefit,  but  to  the 
damage  of  the  pubhc.  It  is  a  contention  with  am- 
bition, like  that  of  Hercules  with  the  monster  Hydra, 
which  having  many  heads,  for  every  one  that  was 
vanquished,  there  grew  up  three.  For  in  like  man- 
ner, when  the  stubbornness  of  one  popular  man,  is 
overcome  with  reward,  there  arise  many  more,  by 
the  example,  that  do  the  same  mischief,  in  hope  of 
like  benefit :  and  as  all  sorts  of  manufacture,  so  abn 
—malice  eucreaseth  by  being  vendible.  And  thoogli 
sometimes  a  civil  war,  may  be  deferred  by  sodi 
ways  as  that,  yet  the  danger  grows  still  the  greater, 
and  the  pubhc  ruin  more  assured.  It  is  therefore 
against  the  duty  of  the  sovereign,  to  whom  the 
public  safety  is  committed,  to  reward  those  thai 
aspire  to  greatness  by  disturbing  the  peace  of  thar 
country,  and  not  rather  to  oppose  the  beginningB 
of  such  men,  with  a  little  danger,  than  after  a  longer 
time  with  greater. 

Another  business  of  the  sovereign,  is  to  choosf 
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good  counsellors ;  I  mean  such,  whose  advice  he  is  part  it. 
to  take  in  the  government  of  the  commonwealth.  ^- 
For  this  word  counsel,  consilium^  corrupted  from  CounseUon. 
cansidium,  is  of  a  large  signification,  and  compre- 
hendeth  all  assemblies  of  men  that  sit  together, 
not  only  to  deliberate  what  is  to  be  done  hereafter, 
but  also  to  judge  of  facts  past,  and  of  law  for  the 
present.  I  take  it  here  in  the  first  sense  only :  and 
in  this  sense,  there  is  no  choice  of  counsel,  neither 
in  a  democracy,  nor  aristocracy ;  because  the  per- 
sons counselling  are  members  of  the  person  coun- 
selled. The  choice  of  counsellors  therefore  is  pro- 
per to  monarchy ;  in  which,  the  sovereign  that 
endeavoureth  not  to  make  choice  of  those,  that  in 
every  kind  are  the  most  able,  dischargeth  not  his 
office  as  he  ought  to  do.  The  most  able  counsel- 
lors, are  they  that  have  least  hope  of  benefit  by 
giving  evU  counsel,  and  most  knowledge  of  those 
things  that  conduce  to  the  peace,  and  defence  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  know 
who  expecteth  benefit  from  public  troubles;  but 
the  signs  that  guide  to  a  just  suspicion,  is  the  sooth- 
ing of  the  people  in  their  unreasonable,  or  irreme- 
diable grievances,  by  men  whose  estates  are  not 
sufficient  to  discharge  their  accustomed  expenses, 
and  may  easily  be  observed  by  any  one  whom  it 
ooncems  to  know  it.  But  to  know,  who  has  most 
knowledge  of  the  public  affairs,  is  yet  harder ;  and 
they  that  know  them,  need  them  a  great  deal  the 
less.  For  to  know,  who  knows  the  rules  almost  of 
any  art,  is  a  great  degree  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
same  art ;  because  no  man  can  be  assured  of  the 
truth  of  another's  rules,  but  he  that  is  first  taught 
to  understand  them.     But  the  best  signs  of  know- 
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ledge  of  any  art,  are,  much  conversing  in  it,  and 
constant  good  effects  of  it.  Good  counsel  comes 
not  by  lot,  nor  by  inheritance  ;  and  therefore  there 
is  no  more  reason  to  expect  good  advice  from  the 
rich  or  noble,  in  matter  of  state,  than  in  delineat- 
ing the  dimensions  of  a  fortress ;  unless  we  shall 
think  there  needs  no  method  in  the  study  of  the 
politics,  as  there  does  in  the  study  of  geometry,  but 
only  to  be  lookers  on ;  which  is  not  so.  For  the 
politics  is  the  harder  study  of  the  two.  Whereas 
in  these  parts  of  Europe,  it  hath  been  taken  for  a 
right  of  certain  persons,  to  have  place  in  the  highest 
council  of  state  by  inheritance ;  it  is  derived  from 
the  conquests  of  the  ancient  Germans ;  wherein 
many  absolute  lords  joining  together  to  conquer 
other  nations,  would  not  enter  into  the  confederacy, 
without  such  privileges,  as  might  be  marks  of  dif- 
ference in  time  following,  between  their  posterity, 
and  the  posterity  of  their  subjects ;  which  privileges 
being  inconsistent  with  the  sovereign  power,  bv  the 
favour  of  the  sovereign,  they  may  seem  to  keep :  but 
contending  for  them  as  their  right,  they  must  needs 
by  degrees  let  them  go,  and  have  at  last  no  further 
honour,  than  adhereth  naturally  to  their  abilities. 
And  how  able  soever  be  the  counsellors  in  any 
affair,  the  benefit  of  their  counsel  is  greater,  when 
they  give  every  one  his  advice,  and  the  reasons  of 
it  apart,  than  when  they  do  it  in  an  assembly,  by 
way  of  orations  ;  and  when  they  have  premeditated, 
than  when  they  speak  on  the  sudden  ;  both  because 
they  have  more  time,  to  sur\ey  the  consequence* 
of  action ;  and  are  less  subject  to  be  carried  away 
to  contradiction,  through  envy,  emulation,  or  other 
passions  arising  from  the  difference  of  opinion. 
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The  best  counsel^  in  those  thiugs  that  eoneem  part  n. 
not  other  nations,  but  only  the  ease  and  benefit  > ,  ^' , . 
the  subjects  may  enjoy,  by  laws  that  look  only  in- 
ward, is  to  be  taken  from  the  general  informations, 
and  complaints  of  the  people  of  each  province,  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  their  own  wants,  and 
ought  therefore,  when  they  demand  nothing  in  de- 
rogation of  the  essential  rights  of  sovereignty,  to 
be  diligently  taken  notice  of.  For  without  those 
essential  rights,  as  I  have  often  before  said,  the 
commonwealth  cannot  at  all  subsist. 

A  commander  of  an  army  in  chief,  if  he  be  not  commanden. 
popular,  shall  not  be  beloved  nor  feared  as  he 
ought  to  be  by  his  army  ;  and  consequently,  can- 
not perform  that  office  with  good  success.  He 
must  therefore  be  industrious,  valiant,  affable, 
liberal  and  fortunate,  that  he  may  gain  an  opinion 
both  of  sufficiency,  and  of  loving  his  soldiers.  This 
is  popularity,  and  breeds  in  the  soldiers  both  desire, 
and  courage,  to  recommend  themselves  to  his  favour ; 
and  protects  the  severity  of  the  general  in  punish- 
ing, when  need  is,  the  mutinous,  or  negligent  sol- 
diers. But  this  love  of  soldiers,  if  caution  be  not 
given  of  the  commander's  fidelity,  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  sovereign  power ;  especially  when  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  assembly  not  popular.  It  belong- 
eth  therefore  to  the  safety  of  the  people,  both  that 
they  be  good  conductors,  and  faithful  subjects,  to 
whom  the  sovereign  commits  his  armies. 

But  when  the  sovereign  himself  is  popular ;  that 
is,  reverenced  and  beloved  of  his  people,  there  is 
DO  danger  at  all  from  the  popularity  of  a  subject. 
For  soldiers  are  never  so  generally  unjust,,  as  to 
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side  with  their  captain  though  they  love  him, 
against  their  sovereign,  when  they  love  not  only 
t.  his  person,  but  also  his  cause.  And  therefore 
those,  who  by  violence  have  at  any  time  suppressed 
the  power  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  before  Uiey 
could  settle  themselves  in  his  place,  have  been  al- 
ways put  to  the  trouble  of  contriving  their  titles, 
to  save  the  people  from  the  shame  of  receiving 
them.  To  have  a  known  right  to  sovereign  power, 
is  so  popular  a  quality,  as  he  that  has  it  needs  no 
more,  for  his  own  part,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects  to  him,  but  that  they  see  him  able  abso- 
lutely to  govern  his  own  family :  nor,  on  the  part 
of  his  enemies,  but  a  disbanding  of  their  armies. 
For  the  greatest  and  most  active  part  of  mankind, 
has  never  hitherto  been  well  contented  with  d» 
present. 

Concerning  the  offices  of  one  sovereign  to  ano- 
ther, which  are  comprehended  in  that  law,  which 
is  commonly  called  the  /aw  of  nations,  I  need  not 
say  anything  in  this  place ;  because  the  law  of 
nations,  and  the  law  of  nature,  is  the  same  thing. 
And  every  sovereign  hath  the  same  right,  in  pro- 
curing the  safety  of  his  people,  that  any  particular 
man  can  have,  in  procuring  the  safety  of  his  own 
body.  And  the  same  law,  that  dictateth  to  meu 
that  have  no  civil  government,  what  they  ought  to 
do,  and  what  to  avoid  in  regard  of  one  another, 
dictateth  the  same  to  commonwealths,  that  is,  to 
the  consciences  of  sovereign  princes  and  sovereign 
assembhes ;  there  being  no  court  of  natural  justicf, 
but  in  the  conscience  only  ;  where  not  man,  bnl 
God  reigneth ;  whose  laws,  such  of  them  i\»  obli^ 
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all  mankind,  in  respect  of  God,  as  he  is  the  author   part  ii. 
of  nature,  are  natural;  and  in  respect  of  the  same    .    ^'    , 
God,  as  he  is  King  of  kings,  are  laws.     But  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  as  King  of  kings,  and  as  King  also 
of  a  peculiar  people,  I  shall  speak  in  the  rest  of 
this  discourse. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  BY  NATURE. 

That  the  condition  of  mere  nature,  that  is  to  say.  The  scope  of 
of  absolute  liberty,  such  as  is  theirs,  that  neither  chapten!""*^ 
are  sovereigns,  nor  subjects,  is  anarchy,  and  the 
condition  of  war  :  that  the  precepts,  by  which  men 
are  guided  to  avoid  that  condition,  are  the  laws  of 
nature :  that  a  commonwealth,  without  sovereign 
power,  is  but  a  word  without  substance,  and  can- 
not stand :  that  subjects  owe  to  sovereigns,  simple 
obedience,  in  all  things  wherein  their  obedience  is 
not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God,  I  have  sufl&- 
ciently  proved,  in  that  which  I  have  already 
written.  There  wants  only,  for  the  entire  know- 
ledge of  civil  duty,  to  know  what  are  those  laws  of 
God.  For  without  that,  a  man  knows  not,  when 
he  is  commanded  any  thing  by  the  civil  power, 
whether  it  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  not : 
and  so,  either  by  too  much  civil  obedience,  offends 
the  Divine  Majesty ;  or  through  fear  of  offending 
God,  transgresses  the  commandments  of  the  com- 
monwealth. To  avoid  both  these  rocks,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  what  are  the  laws  divine.  And 
seeing  the  knowledge  of  all  law,  dependeth  on  the 
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knowledge  of  tlie  sovereign  power,  I  shall  stf. 
something^in  that  which  foUoweth,  of  the  King- 
dom OF  God. 

God  is  king,  let  the  earth  rejoice,  saith  the 
psalmist,  (xcvii.  1).  And  again,  {Psalm  xcix.  I) 
God  ix  ki/ig,  though  the  nations  be  angry  ;  and 
he  that  sitteth  on  the  cherubim^,  though  tie 
earth  \he  moved.  Whether  men  will  or  not,  they 
must  be  subject  always  to  the  divine  power.  By 
denying  the  existence,  or  providence  of  God,  mea 
may  shake  off  their  ease,  but  not  their  yoke.  Bat 
to'^call  this  power  of  God,  which  extendeth  itself 
not  only  to  man,  but  also  to  beasts,  and  plants,  and 
bodies  inanimate,  by  the  name  of  kingdom,  is  but 
a  metaphorical  use  of  the  word.  For  he  only  is 
properlyjsaid  to  reign,  that  governs  his  subjects 
by  his  word,  and  by  promise  of  rewards  to  those 
that  obey  it,  and  by  threatening  them  with  punish- 
ment that  obey  it  not.  Subjects  therefore  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  are  not  bodies  inanimate,  nor 
creatures  irrational;  because  they  understand  no 
precepts  as .  his :  nor  atheists,  nor  they  that  be- 
lieve not  that  God  has  any  care  of  the  actions  of 
mankind  ;  because  they  acknowledge  no  word  for 
his,  nor  liave  hope  of  his  rewards  or  fear  of  his 
threatenings.  They  therefore  that  believe  there  is 
a  God  that  govemeth  the  world,  and  hath  given 
precepts,  and  propounded  rewards,  and  punish- 
ments to  mankind,  are  God's  subjects ;  all  the  rest, 
are  to  be  understood  as  enemies. 

To  rule  by  words,  requires  that  such  words  be 
manifestly  made  known  ;  for  else  they  are  no  laws : 
for  to  the  nature  of  laws  helongeth  a  sufficient,  and 
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clear  promtilgatioii,  such  as  may  take  away  the  ex-  p^^T  n. 
ciise  of  ignorance ;  which  in  the  laws  of  men  is  but  ^i- 
of  one  only  kind,  and  that  is,  proclamation,  or  pro- 
mulgation by  the  voice  of  man.  But  God  declareth 
his  laws  three  ways ;  by  the  dictates  of  natural 
reason,  by  revelation,  and  by  the  voice  of  some 
wuin,  to  whom  by  the  operation  of  miracles,  he 
procureth  credit  with  the  rest.  From  hence  there 
ariseth  a  triple  word  of  God,  rational,  sensible, 
and  prophetic :  to  which  correspondeth  a  triple 
hearing;  right  reason,  sense  supernatural,  and 
faith.  As  for  sense  supernatural,  which  consisteth 
in  revelation  or  inspiration,  there  have  not  been 
any  universal  laws  so  given,  because  God  speaketh 
not  in  that  manner  but  to  particular  persons,  and 
to  divers  men  divers  things. 

From  the  diflference  between  the  other  two  kinds  a  twofold 

kiDgdom  of 

of  God's  word,  rational,  and  prophetic,  there  may  God,  natani 
be  attributed  to  God,  a  twofold  kingdom,  natural,  *°  ^^^  ***^" 
and  prophetic :  natural,  wherein  he  govemeth  as 
many  of  mankind  as  acknowledge  his  providence, 
by  the  natural  dictates  of  right  reason ;  and  pro- 
phetic, wherein  having  chosen  out  one  peculiar 
nation,  the  Jews,  for  his  subjects,  he  governed 
them,  and  none  but  them,  not  only  by  natural  rea- 
son, but  by  positive  laws,  which  he  gave  them  by 
the  mouths  of  his  holy  prophets.  Of  the  natural 
kingdom  of  God  I  intend  to  speak  in  this  chapter. 

The  right  of  nature,  whereby  God  reigneth  over  The  right  of 
men,  and  punisheth  those  that  break  his  laws,  is  to  ^ignty  iTdtri- 
be  derived,  not  from  his  creating  them,  as  if  he  re-  o^^i^tenw. 
quired  obedience  as  of  gratitude  for  his  benefits ; 
but  from  his  irresistible  power.     I  have  formerly 
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shown,  how  the  sovereign  right  ariseth  from  pact! 
to  show  how  the  same  right  may  arise  from  natore, 
reqviires  no  more,  but  to  show  in  what  case  it  is 
never  taken  away.  Seeing  all  men  by  nature  bad 
right  to  all  things,  they  had  right  every  one  to 
reign  over  all  the  rest.  But  because  this  right 
could  not  be  obtained  by  force,  it  concerned  the 
safety  of  every  one,  laying  by  that  right,  to  set  op 
men,  with  sovereign  authority,  by  common  consent, 
to  rule  and  defend  them :  whereas  if  there  had 
been  any  man  of  power  irresistible,  there  had  been 
no  reason,  why  he  shoiJd  not  by  that  power  have 
ruled  and  defended  both  himself,  and  them,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  discretion.  To  those  therefoff 
whose  power  is  iiTesistible,  the  dominion  of  &Q 
men  adhereth  naturally  by  their  excellence  rf 
power ;  and  consequently  it  is  from  that  power, 
that  the  kingdom  over  men,  and  the  right  of 
afflicting  men  at  his  pleasure,  belongeth  naturally 
to  God  Almighty ;  not  as  Creator,  and  gracious: 
but  as  omnipotent.  And  though  punishment  be 
due  for  sin  only,  because  by  that  word  is  under- 
stood affliction  for  sin  ;  yet  the  right  of  afflicting, 
is  not  always  derived  from  men's  sin,  but  from 
God's  power. 

This  question,  why  evil  men  often  prosper,  and 
goad  men  suffer  adversity,  has  been  much  disputed 
by  the  ancient,  and  is  the  same  with  this  of  ours, 
by  what  right  God  dispenseth  the  proxperitiet 
and  adversities  of  this  Hj'e ;  and  is  of  that  diflS- 
culty,  as  it  hath  shaken  the  faith,  not  onlv  of  the 
vulgar,  but  of  philosophers,  and  which  is  more,  of 
the  Swnts,    concerning    the    Divine   Providence. 
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7otr  good,  saith  David,  {Psalm  Ixxiii.  1,  2,  3)  part  ii. 
s  the  God  of  Israel  to  those  that  are  upright  ^y  \ 
n  heart ;  and  yet  my  feet  were  almost  gone,  my 
readings  had  well-nigh  slipt;  for  I  was  grieved 
tt  the  wicked,  when  I  saw  the  ungodly  in  such 
^asperity.  And  Job,  how  earnestly  does  he  ex- 
x>stiilate  with  God,  for  the  many  afflictions  he  suf- 
ered,  notwithstanding  his  righteousness  r  This 
joestion  in  the  ease  of  Job,  is  decided  by  God  him- 
«lf,  not  by  arguments  derived  from  Job's  sin,  but 
lis  own  power.  For  whereas  the  friends  of  Job 
Irew  their  arguments  from  his  affliction  to  his  sin, 
ind  he  defended  himself  by  the  conscience  of  his 
Innoc^ice,  God  himself  taketh  up  the  matter,  and 
liaving  justified  the  affliction  by  ai^uments  drawn 
from  his  power,  such  as  this,  (Job  xxxviii.  4) 
Where  wast  thou,  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  f  and  the  like,  both  approved  Job's  inno- 
cence, and  reproved  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  his 
friends.  Conformable  to  this  doctrine  is  the  sen- 
tence of  our  Saviour,  concerning  the  man  that  was 
bom  blind,  in  these  words,  Neither  hath  this  man 
sinned,  nor  his  fathers  ;  hut  that  the  works  of 
God  might  he  made  manifest  in  him.  And  though 
it  be  said,  that  death  entered  into  the  world  by 
sin^  (by  which  is  meant,  that  if  Adam  had  never 
sinned,  he  had  never  died,  that  is,  never  suflFered 
any  separation  of  his  soul  from  his  body,)  it  follows 
not  thence,  that  God  could  not  justly  have  afflicted 
him,  though  he  had  not  sinned,  as  well  as  he 
afflicteth  other  living  creatures,  that  cannot  sin. 

Having  spoken  of  the  right  of  God's  sovereignty.  Divine  iaw». 
as  grounded  only  on  nature ;  we  are  to  consider 
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!^ABT  It.  next,  what  are  the  Divine  laws,  or  dictates  of  uatn* 
_  ral  reason  ;  whicli  laws  coiicem  eitlier  the  natural 
duties  of  one  man  to  another,  or  the  honour  natu- 
rally due  to  our  Divine  Sovereign.  Tlie  first  are 
the  same  laws  of  nature,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
already  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  chapters  of 
this  treatise  ;  namely,  equity,  justice,  mercy,  humi- 
lity, and  the  rest  of  the  moral  virtues.  It  remainelb 
therefore  that  we  consider,  what  precepts  are  dic- 
tated to  men,  by  their  natural  reason  only,  withoirt 
other  word  of  God,  touching  the  honour  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Divine  Majesty. 
Honour  ind         Honour  coosistcth  iu  the  inward  thought,  and 

on  I  ,  w  a  yp— jjj^  jjI"  ^Jjp  power,  and  goodness  of  another 
and  therefore  to  honour  God,  is  to  think  as  highly 
of  his  power  and  goodness,  as  is  possible.  And  of 
that  opinion,  the  external  signs  appearing  in  the 
words  and  actions  of  men,  are  called  worship; 
which  is  one  part  of  that  which  the  Latins  under- 
stand by  the  word  cultus.  For  eultus  signifieth 
properly,  and  constantly,  that  labour  which  a  man 
bestows  on  anything,  with  a  purpose  to  make 
benefit  by  it.  Now  those  things  whereof  we  make 
benefit,  are  either  subject  to  us,  and  the  profit  they 
yield,  foUoweth  the  labour  we  bestow  upon  them, 
as  a  natural  effect ;  or  they  are  not  subject  to  us, 
but  answer  our  labour,  according  to  their  own  wiUa. 
In  the  first  sense  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  earth, 
is  called  culture  ;  and  the  education  of  children,  s 
cuiivre  of  their  minds.  In  the  second  sense, 
where  men's  wills  are  to  be  wTought  to  our  pur- 
pose, not  by  force,  but  by  complaisance,  it  signifi- 
eth as  much  as  courting,  that  is,  a  winning  aC- 
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fitvour  by  good  offices ;  as  by  praises,  by  acknow-   part  it. 
ledging  their  power,  and  by  whatsoever  is  pleasing    .    ^^'    ^ 
to  them  firom  whom  we  look  for  any  benefit.    And 
this  is  properly  worship:  in  which  sense  Puhlicola^ 
is  miderstood  for  a  worshipper  of  the  people ;  and 
euUus  Dei,  for  the  worship  of  God. 

From  internal  honour,  consisting  in  the  opinion  Seyeni  ngns 

J.  J  J  •        ^1  •  ?  of  honour. 

-  of  power  and  goodness,  arise  three  passions ;  lave, 
['  which  hath  reference  to  goodness  ;  and  hopey  and 
pr  /ear,  that  relate  to  power :  and  three  parts  of  ex- 
ternal worship ;  praise,  magnify ingy  and  blessing: 
the  subject  of  praise,  being  goodness ;  the  subject 
of  magnifying  and  blessing,  being  power,  and  the 
eflfect  thereof  felicity.  Praise,  and  magnifying  are 
agnified  both  by  words,  and  actions:  by  words, 
when  we  say  a  man  is  good,  or  great :  by  actions, 
when  we  thank  him  for  his  bounty,  and  obey  his 
power.  The  opinion  of  the  happiness  of  another, 
can  only  be  expressed  by  words. 

There  be  some  signs  of  honour,  both  in  attri-  worship 
bates  and  actions,  that  be  naturally  so ;  as  amongst  arbitrary. 
'     attributes,  good,  just,  liberal^  and  the  like ;  and 
amongst  actions,  prayers,  thanks,  and  obedience. 
Others  are  so  by  institution,  or  custom  of  men ; 
and  in  some  times  and  places  are  honourable ;  in 
others,  dishonourable ;  in  others,  indiflPerent :  such 
as  are  the   gestures  in   salutation,    prayer,   and 
thanksgiving,  in  different  times  and  places,  differ- 
eaUy  used.     The  former  is  natural ;  the  latter  ar- 
Jntrary  worship. 
And  of  arbitrary  worship,  there  be  two  differ-  worship 

,  ,      ,  commanded 

ences :  for  sometimes  it  is  a  commanded,  some-  and  free. 
times  voluntary  worship :  commanded,  when  it  is 
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each  as  he  requireth,  who  is  worshipped :  free, 
when  it  is  such  as  the  worshipper  thinks  fit.  Whea 
it  is  conimaDded,  not  the  words,  or  g;esture,  hut 
the  obedieuce  is  the  worship.  But  when  free,  th« 
worship  consbLs  in  the  opinion  of  the  beholders : 
for  if  to  them  the  words,  or  actions  by  which  ne 
intend  honour,  seem  ridiculous,  and  tending  to 
contumely,  they  are  no  worship,  because  no 
signs  of  honour ;  and  no  signs  of  honour,  becansr 
a  sign  is  not  a  sign  to  him  that  giveth  it,  but  to 
him  to  whom  it  is  made,  that  is,  to  the  spectator. 

'''  Again,  there  is  a  public,  and  a.  private  worsUp. 
PubliCjis  the  worship  that  a  commonwealth  perform- 
eth,  as  one  person.  Private,  is  that  which  a  privalp 
person  exhibiteth.  Public,  ui  respect  of  the  whole 
commonwealth,  is  free ;  but  in  respect  of  porti- 
cular  men,  it  is  not  so.  Private,  is  in  secret  free; 
but  in  the  sight  of  the  multitude,  it  is  never  with- 
out some  restraint,  either  from  the  laws,  or  from 
the  opinion  of  men ;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  liberty. 

Tlie  end  of  worship  amongst  men,  is  power. 
For  where  a  man  seeth  another  worshipped,  he 
supposeth  him  powerful,  and  is  the  readier  to  obey 
hira ;  which  makes  his  power  greater.  But  God 
has  no  ends :  the  worship  we  do  him,  prooeedi 
from  our  duty,  and  is  directed  according  to  our 
capacity,  by  those  rules  of  houour,  that  reason 
dictateth  to  be  done  by  the  weak  to  the  more  po- 
tent meu.  in  hope  of  benefit,  for  fear  of  damage,  or 
in  thankfulness  for  good  already  received  from  them. 
That  we   may   know  what  worship  of  God  is 

'  taught  us  by  the  light  of  nature,  I  will  begin  with 
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his  attributes.  Where,  first,  it  is  manifest,  we  part  ii. 
ought  to  attribute  to  him  existence.  For  no  man  .  ^|'  . 
can  have  the  will  to  honour  that,  which  he  thinks  Attribmes  of 

-   ^      1  %     •  divine  honour. 

not  to  have  any  bemg. 

Secondly,  that  those  philosophers,  who  said  the 
world,  or  the  soul  of  the  world  was  God,  spake  un- 
worthily of  him  ;  and  denied  his  existence.  For  by 
God^  is  understood  the  cause  of  the  world  ;  and  to 
say  the  world  is  God,  is  to  say  there  is  no  cause  of 
it,  that  is,  no  God. 

Thirdly,  to  say  the  world  was  not  created,  but 
eternal,  seeing  that  which  is  eternal  has  no  cause, 
is  to  deny  there  is  a  God. 

Fourthly,  that  they  who  attributing,  as  they 
think,  ease  to  God,  take  from  him  the  care  of  man- 
kind ;  take  from  him  his  honour :  for  it  takes  away 
men's  love,  and  fear  of  him ;  which  is  the  root  of 
honour. 

Fifthly,  in  those  things  that  signify  greatness, 
and  power ;  to  say  he  is  finite^  is  not  to  honour 
him :  for  it  is  not  a  sign  of  the  will  to  honour  God, 
to  attribute  to  him  less  than  we  can ;  and  finite,  is 
less  than  we  can ;  because  to  finite,  it  is  easy  to 
add  more. 

Therefore  to  attribute  figure  to  him,  is  not  ho- 
nour ;  for  all  figure  is  finite : 

Nor  to  say  we  conceive,  and  imagine,  or  have  an 
idea  of  him,  in  our  mind :  for  whatsoever  we  con- 
ceive is  finite : 

Nor  to  attribute  to  him  parts,  or  totality;  which 
are  the  attributes  only  of  things  finite : 

Nor  to  say  he  is  in  this,  or  that  place :  for  what- 
soever is  in  place,  is  bounded,  and  finite  : 
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Nor  that  he  is  moved,  or  resteth:  for  both  these 
attributes  ascribe  to  him  place  : 

Nor  that  there  be  more  Gods  than  one  ;  becangt 
■  it  implies  them  all  finite  :  for  there  cannot  be  more 
than  one  infinite : 

Nor  to  ascribe  to  him,  (unless  metaphorically, 
meaning  not  the  passion  but  the  effect,) 
that  partake  of  grief ;  as  repentance,  anger, 
mercy  :  or  of  want ;  as  appetite,  hope,  desire 
'of  any  passive  faculty  :  for  passion,  is  power  limited 
by  somewhat  else. 

And  therefore  when  we  ascribe  to  God  a  wilt,  il 
is  not  to  be  understood,  as  that  of  man,  for  a 
rational  appetite ;  but  as  the  power,  by  which  be 
effecteth  every  thing. 

Likewise  when  we  attribute  to  him  sight,  and 
other  acta  of  sense  ;  as  also  knowledge,  and  uttdef' 
standing ;  which  in  us  is  nothing  else,  but  a  tit 
mult  of  the  mind,  raised  by  external  things  tliat 
press  the  orgauical  parts  of  man's  body :  for  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  God  ;  and  being  things  that  dfr 
pend  on  natural  causes,  cannot  be  attributed  to  tun. 

He  that  will  attribute  to  God,  nothing  but  whll 
is  warranted  by  natural  reason,  must  either 
such  negative  attributes,  as  infinite,  eternal^  ia- 
comprehensible;  or  superlatives,  as  most  high, 
most  great,  and  the  like ;  or  indefinite,  as  goed^ 
just,  holy,  creator;  and  in  such  sense,  as  if  be 
meant  not  to  declare  what  lie  is,  (for  that  were  l«> 
circumscribe  him  within  the  limits  of  our  tancyj 
but  how  much  we  admire  him,  and  how  ready  w» 
would  be  to  obey  him  ;  which  is  a  sign  of  humility, 
and  of  a  will  to  honour  him  as  much  as  we 
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For  there  is  but  one  name  to  signify  our  conception   part  f  i, 
of  his  nature,  and  that  is,  I  am  :  and  but  one  name    ^    ^]'    . 
of  his  relation  to  us,  and  that  is,  God;  in  which  is 
contained  Father,  King,  and  Lord. 

Concerning  the  actions  of  divine  worship,  it  is  a  Actions  that 
most  general  precept  of  reason,  that  they  be  signs  Si^ne^onour. 
of  the  intention  to  honour  God ;  such  as  are,  first, 
prayers.    For  not  the  carvers,  when  they  made 
images,  were  thought  to  make  them  gods ;  but  the 
people  that  prayed  to  them. 

Secondly,  thanksgiving;  which  diflfereth  from 
prayer  in  divine  worship,  no  otherwise,  than  that 
prayers  precede,  and  thanks  succeed  the  benefit ; 
the  end,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  being  to 
acknowledge  God,  for  author  of  all  benefits,  as  well 
past,  as  future. 

Thirdly,  gifts,  that  is  to  say,  sacrifices  and  ob- 
lations,  if  they  be  of  the  best,  are  signs  of  honour : 
for  they  are  thanksgivings. 

Fourthly,  not  to  swear  by  any  but  God,  is  natu- 
rally a  sign  of  honour :  for  it  is  a  confession  that 
God  only  knoweth  the  heart ;  and  that  no  man's 
wit  or  strength  can  protect  a  man  against  God's 
vengeance  on  the  perjured. 

Fifthly,  it  is  a  part  of  rational  worship,  to  speak 
considerately  of  God  ;  for  it  argues  a  fear  of  him^ 
and  fear  is  a  confession  of  his  power.  Hence  fol- 
loweth,  that  the  name  of  God  is  not  to  be  used 
rashly,  and  to  no  purpose  ;  for  that  is  as  much,  as  in 
vain  :  and  it  is  to  no  purpose,  unless  it  be  by  way  of 
oath,  and  by  order  of  the  commonwealth,  to  make 
judgments  certain  ;  or  between  commonwealths,  to 
avoid  war.  And  that  disputing  of  God's  nature  is 
contrary  to  his  honour :  for  it  is  supposed,  that  in 
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PART  II.  this  natural  kingdom  of  God,  there  ib  no  other  way 
._^\'  ..  to  know  anything,  but  by  natural  reason,  that  is, 
Actions  that  from  the  principles  of  natural  science ;  which  are 
dWin'll^honoQr.  SO  far  from  teaching  us  any  thing  of  God's  nature, 
as  they  cannot  teach  us  our  own  nature^  nor  the 
nature  of  the  smallest  creature  living.  And  there- 
fore, when  men  out  of  the  principles  of  natural 
reason,  dispute  of  the  attributes  of  God,  they  but 
dishonour  him :  for  in  the  attributes  which  we  give 
to  God,  we  are  not  to  consider  the  signification  of 
philosophical  truth ;  but  the  signification  of  pious  in- 
tention, to  do  him  the  greatest  honour  we  are  aUe. 
l^Vom  the  want  of  which  consideration,  have  pro- 
ceeded the  volumes  of  disputation  about  the  nature 
of  God,  that  tend  not  to  his  honour,  but  to  the 
honour  of  our  own  wits  and  learning;  and  are 
nothing  else  but  inconsiderate  and  vain  abuses  of 
his  sacred  name. 

Sixthly,  in  prayers^  thanksgivings,  (gfferingSj 
and  sacrifices  J  it  is  a  dictate  of  natural  reason,  that 
they  be  every  one  in  his  kind  the  best,  and  most 
significant  of  honour.  As  for  example,  that  prayers 
and  thanksgiving,  be  made  in  words  and  phrases, 
not  sudden,  nor  light,  nor  plebeian ;  but  beautiful 
and  well  composed.  For  else  we  do  not  God  as  much 
honour  as  we  can.  And  therefore  the  heathens 
did  absurdly,  to  worship  images  for  gods :  but  tbdir 
doing  it  in  verse,  and  with  music,  both  of  voice 
and  instruments,  was  reasonable.  Also  that  the 
beasts  they  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  the  gifts  they 
ofiered,  and  their  actions  in  worshipping,  were  full 
of  submission,  and  commemorative  of  benefits  re- 
ceived, was  according  to  reason,  as  proceeding  firom 
an  intention  to  honour  him. 
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Seventhly,  reason  directeth  not  only  to  worship 
God  in  secret :  but  also,  and  especially,  in  pnblio. 
and  in  the  sight  of  men.  For  without  that,  that 
which  in  honour  is  most  acceptable,  the  procuring 
others  to  honour  him,  is  lost. 

Lastly,  obedience  to  his  laws,  that  is,  in  this  case 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  is  the  greatest  worship  of  all. 
For  as  obedience  is  more  acceptable  to  God  than 
sacrifice ;  so  also  to  set  light  by  his  commandments, 
is  the  greatest  of  all  contumelies.  And  these  are 
the  laws  of  that  divine  worship,  which  natural  rea- 
son dictateth  to  private  men. 

But  seeing  a  commonwealth  is  but  one  person,  it 
ought  also  to  exhibit  to  God  but  one  worship  ;  which 
then  it  doth,  when  it  commandeth  it  to  be  exhi- 
bited by  private  men,  publicly.  And  this  is  pub- 
lic worship ;  the  property  whereof,  is  to  be  uniform : 
for  those  actions  that  are  done  differently,  by  dif- 
ferent men,  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  pubHc  worship. 
And  therefore,  where  many   sorts   of  worship  be 

lowed,  proceeding  from  the  different  religions  of 
i^private  men,  it  cannot  be  said  there  is  any  public 
worship,  nor  that  the  commonwealth  is  of  any  re- 
ligion at  all. 

And  because  words,  and  consequently  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  have  their  signitication  by  agreement 
and  constitution  of  men,  those  attributes  are  to  be 
held  sigmificative  of  honour,  that  men  intend  shall 
so  be ;  and  whatsoever  may  be  done  by  the  wills 
of  particular  men,  where  there  is  no  law  but  reason, 
may  be  done  by  the  will  of  the  commonwealth,  by 
laws  civil.  And  because  a  commonwealth  hath  no 
will,  nor  makes  no  laws,  but  those  that  are  made 
by  the  will  of  him,  or  them  that  have  the  sovereign 
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PART  II.    power ;  it  foUoweth  that  those  attributes  which 
.    ^^'   .    the  sovereign  ordaineth,  in  the  worship  of  God,  for 
signs  of  honour,  ought  to  be  taken  and  used  for 
such,  by  private  men  in  their  pubUc  worship. 

Not  all  actions.  But  becausc  uot  all  actions  are  signs  by  consti- 
tution, but  some  are  naturally  signs  of  honour, 
others  of  contumely ;  these  latter,  which  are  those 
that  men  are  ashamed  to  do  in  the  sight  of  them 
they  reverence,  cannot  be  made  by  human  power 
a  part  of  Divine  worship  ;  nor  the  former,  such  as 
are  decent,  modest,  humble  behaviour,  ever  be  se- 
parated from  it.  But  whereas  there  be  an  infinite 
number  of  actions  and  gestures  of  an  indifierent 
nature  ;  such  of  them  as  the  commonwealth  shall 
ordain  to  be  publicly  and  universally  in  use,  as 
signs  of  honour,  and  part  of  God's  worship,  are  to 
be  taken  and  used  for  such  by  the  subjects.  And 
that  which  is  said  in  the  Scripture,  //  is  better  to 
obey  God  than  many  hath  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  pact,  and  not  by  nature. 

Natural  Having  thus  briefly  spoken  of  the  natural  king- 

dom of  God,  and  his  natural  laws,  I  will  add  only 
to  this  chapter  a  short  declaration  of  his  natural 
punishments.  There  is  no  action  of  man  in  this 
life,  that  is  not  the  beginning  of  so  long  a  chain  of 
consequences,  as  no  human  providence  is  high 
enough,  to  give  a  man  a  prospect  to  the  end.  And 
in  this  chain,  there  are  linked  together  both  pleas- 
ing and  unpleasing  events ;  in  such  manner,  as  he 
that  will  do  anything  for  his  pleasure,  must  engage 
himself  to  suffer  all  the  pains  annexed  to  it;  and  these 
pains,  are  the  natural  punishments  of  those  actions, 
which  are  the  beginning  of  more  harm  than  good. 
And  hereby  it  comes  to  pass,  that  intemperance  is 
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naturally  pimished  with  diseases ;  rashness,  with  part  ii. 
mischances ;  injustice,  with  the  violence  of  enemies :  ^^  . 
pride,  with  ruin  ;  cowardice,  with  oppression:  ne- 
gligent government  of  princes,  with  rebellion  ;  and 
rebellion,  with  slaughter.  For  seeing  punishments 
are  consequent  to  the  breach  of  laws  ;  natural 
punishments  must  be  naturally  consequent  to  the 
breach  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  therefore  follow 
them  as  their  natural,  not  arbitrary  effects. 

And  thus  far  concerning  the  constitution,  nature.  The  onciusion 
and  right  of  sovereigns,  and  concerning  the  duty  ^^[^^^  '^^^^ 
of  subjects,  derived  from  the  principles  of  natural 
reason.  And  now,  considering  how  different  this 
doctrine  is,  from  the  practice  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  world,  especially  of  these  western  parts,  that 
have  received  their  moral  learning  from  Rome  and 
Athens  ;  and  how  much  depth  of  moral  philosophy 
is  required,  in  them  that  have  the  administration  of 
the  sovereign  power ;  I  am  at  the  point  of  believ- 
ing this  my  labour,  as  useless,  as  the  common- 
wealth of  Plato.  For  he  also  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  disorders  of  state,  and  change 
of  governments  by  civil  war,  ever  to  be  taken  away, 
till  sovereigns  be  philosophers.  But  when  I  con- 
sider again,  that  the  science  of  natural  justice,  is 
the  only  science  necessary  for  sovereigns  and  their 
principal  ministers ;  and  that  they  need  not  be 
charged  with  the  sciences  mathematical,  as  by 
Plato  they  are,  farther  than  by  good  laws  to  en- 
courage men  to  the  study  of  them ;  and  that 
neither  Plato,  nor  any  other  philosopher  hitherto, 
hath  put  into  order,  and  sufficiently  or  probably 
proved  all  the  theorems  of  moral  doctrine,  that 
men  may  learn  thereby,  both  how  to  govern,  and 
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how  to  obey ;  I  recover  some  hope,  that  one  time 
or  other,  this  ¥rritmg  of  mine  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  sovereign,  who  will  consider  it  himself, 
(for  it  is  short,  and  I  think  clear,)  without  the  help 
of  any  interested,  or  envious  interpreter ;  and  by 
the  exercise  of  entire  sovereignty,  in  protecting  the 
public  teaching  of  it,  convert  tiiis  truth  of  specular 
tion,  into  the  utility  of  practice. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  POLITICS. 

I  HAVE  derived  the  rights  of  sovereign  power,  tart  hi. 
and  the  duty  of  subjects,  hitherto  from  the  princi-  ^'^'  ^ 
pies  of  nature  only ;  such  as  experience  has  found  The  word  of 

fl  X  -.1.  r  J,         God  delivered 

true,  or  consent  concerning  the  use  of  words  has  by  propheu  is 
made  so ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  nature  of  men,  c^pirof"chrit. 
known  to  us  by  experience,  and  from  definitions  ^»*°  poHtica. 
of  such  words  as  are  essential  to  all  political  rea- 
soning, universally  agreed  on.     But  in  that  I  am 
next  to  handle,  which  is  the  nature  and  rights  of  a 
Christian  Commonwealth,  whereof  there  de- 
pendeth  much  upon  supernatural  revelations  of  the 
will  of  God ;  the  ground  of  my  discourse  must  be, 
not  only  the  natural  word  of  God,  but  also  the 
prophetical. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  renounce  our  senses,  Yet  is  not  m- 
and  experience  ;  nor,  that  which  is  the  undoubted  be  renouoced. 
word  of  God,  our  natural  reason.     For  they  are 
the  talents  which  he  hath  put  into  our  hands  to 
negotiate,  till  the  coming  again  of  our  blessed 
Saviour ;  and  therefore  not  to  be  folded  up  in  th« 
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PART  HI.  napkin  of  an  implicit  faith,  bat  employed  in  the  pur- 
^  ^f*  _-  chase  of  justice,  peace,  and  true  religion.  For 
though  there  be  many  things  in  God's  word  above 
reason  ;  that  it  is  to  say,  which  cannot  by  natural 
reason  be  either  demonstrated,  or  confuted ;  yet 
there  is  nothing  contrary  to  it ;  but  when  it  seem- 
eth  so,  the  fault  is  either  in  our  unskilful  interpre- 
tation, or  erroneous  ratiocination. 

Therefore,  when  anything  therem  written  is  too 
hard  for  our  examination,  we  are  bidden  to  capti- 
vate our  understanding  to  the  words ;  and  not  to 
labour  in  sifting  out  a  philosophical  truth  by  logic, 
of  such  mysteries  as  are  not  comprehensible, 
nor  fall  under  anv  rule  of  natural  science.  For  it 
is  with  the  mysteries  of  our  religion,  as  with  whole- 
some pills  for  the  sick ;  which  swallowed  whole, 
have  the  virtue  to  cure ;  but  chewed,  are  for  the 
most  part  cast  up  again  without  effect. 
What  it  ie  to  But  by  the  captivity  of  our  understanding,  is  not 
undemanding,  mcaut  a  submissiou  of  the  intellectual  faculty  to 
the  opinion  of  any  other  man  ;  but  of  the  will  to 
obedience,  where  obedience  is  due.  For  sense, 
memory,  understanding,  reason,  and  opinion  are 
not  in  our  power  to  change ;  but  always,  and  ne- 
cessarily such,  as  the  things'we  see,  hear,  and  con- 
sider suggest  unto  us ;  and  therefore  are  not  effects 
of  our  will,  but  our  will  of  them.  We  then  capti- 
vate our  understanding  and  reason,  when  we  for- 
bear contradiction  ;  when  we  so  speak,  as  by  law- 
ful authority  we  are  commanded ;  and  when  we 
live  accordingly;  which,  in  sum,  is  trust  and 
faith  reposed  in  him  that  speaketh,  though  the 
mind  be  incapable  of  any  notion  at  all  from  th^ 
words  spoken. 
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L  When  God  speaketh  to  man,  it  must  be  either  f 
^bunediately ;  or  by  mediation  of  another  man,  to 
H^iom  he  had  formerly  spoken  by  himself  imrae- 
^Eately.  How  God  speaketh  to  a  man  immediately, 
may  be  understood  by  those  well  enough,  to  whom 
he  hath  so  spoken ;  but  how  tlie  same  should  be 
uuderstood  by  another,  is  hard,  if'  not  impossible 
to  know.  For  if  a  man  ])retend  to  me,  that  God 
hath  spoken  to  him  supernatm'ally  and  imme- 
diately, aud  1  make  doubt  of  it,  I  cannot  easily 
perceive  what  argument  he  can  produce,  to  oblige 
me  to  believe  it.  It  is  true,  that  if  he  be  my  sove- 
reign, he  may  oblige  me  to  obedience,  so,  as  not  by 
act  or  word  to  declare  I  believe  him  not ;  but  not 
to  think  any  otherwise  than  my  reason  persuades 
me.  But  if  one  that  hath  not  such  authority  over 
me,  should  pretend  the  same,  there  is  nothing  that 
exacteth  either  belief,  or  obedience. 

For  to  say  that  God  hath  spoken  to  him  in  the 
Holy  Scripture,  is  not  to  say  God  hath  spoken  to 
him  immediately,  hut  by  mediation  of  the  prophets, 
or  of  the  apostles,  or  of  the  church,  in  such  man- 
ner as  he  speaks  to  all  other  Christian  men.  To 
say  he  hath  spoken  to  him  in  a  dream,  is  no  more 
than  to  say  he  dreamed  that  God  spake  to  him ; 
which  is  not  of  force  to  win  belief  from  any  man, 
that  knows  dreams  are  for  the  most  part  natural, 
and  may  proceed  from  former  thoughts  ;  and  such 
dreams  as  that,  from  self-conceit,  and  foolish  arro- 
gance, and  false  opinion  of  a  man's  own  godliness, 
or  other  virtue,  by  which  he  thinks  he  hath 
merited  the  favour  of  extraordinary  revelation.  To 
say  he  hath  seen  a  vision,  or  heard  a  voice,  is  to 
nay,  that  he  hath  dreamed  between  sleeping  and 
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■f&BT  III.  wakiDg :  for  in  such  manner  a  man  doth  man; 
times  naturally  take  bis  dream  for  a  vision,  as  not 
having  well  observed  his  own  slumbering.  To  my 
he  speaks  by  supernatural  inspiration,  is  to  say  he 
finds  an  ardent  desire  to  speak,  or  some  strong 
opiniou  of  himself,  for  which  he  can  allege  no 
natural  and  sufficient  reason.  So  that  though  God 
Almighty  can  speak  to  a  man  by  dreams,  visions, 
voice,  and  inspiratiou ;  yet  he  obliges  no  man  to 
believe  he  hath  so  done  to  him  that  pretends  it ; 
who,  being  a  man,  may  err,  and,  which  is  more, 

may  lie. 

By  «L.im»riL>      How  thcu  cau  he,  to  whom  God  hath  never  re- 
Uown.  vealed  his  will  immediately,  saving  by  the  way  of 

natural  reason,  know  when  he  is  to  obey,  or  not  tu 
obey  his  word,  delivered  by  him  that  says  he  is  a 
prophet  ?  Of  four  hundred  prophets,  of  whom  the 
king  of  Israel  asked  counsel,  conceniing  the  war  he 
made  against  Ramoth  Gilead,  (1  Kings,  Tixii.)  only 
Micaiah  was  a  true  one.  The  prophet  that  was  sent 
to  prophecy  against  the  altar  set  up  by  Jeroboam. 
(1  Kings,  xiii.)  though  a  true  prophet,  and  that  by 
two  miracles  done  in  his  presence,  appears  to  be  a 
prophet  sent  from  God,  was  yet  deceived  by  ano- 
ther old  prophet,  that  persuaded  him  as  from  the 
mouth  of  God,  to  eat  and  drink  with  him.  If  one 
prophet  deceive  another,  what  certainty  is  there  of 
knowing  the  will  of  God,  by  other  way  than  that  of 
reason  ?  To  which  I  answer  ont  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, that  there  be  two  marks,  by  which  together, 
not  asunder,  a  true  prophet  is  to  be  known.  One 
is  the  doing  of  miracles ;  the  other  is  the  not  teach- 
ing any  other  religion  than  that  which  is  already 
established.  Asunder,  I  say,  neither  of  these  is 
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raent.   If  a  prophet  rise  amoiif^st  you,  or  a  dreamer  paktHH 

qf  dreams,  and  shall  pretend  the  doing  of  a  mira-  3Z  I 
cie,  and  the  miracle  come  to  pass;  if  he  say.  Let  Bj«iuiinuiul 
usj'ollow  strange  Gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known,  ^^^  *"    \ 

thou  shalt  not  hearken  to  linn,  S^c.     But  that  pro-  ^^H 

phet  and  dreamer  of  dreams  shall  be  put  to  death,  ^^^| 

because  he  hath  spoken   to  you   to  revolt  from  ^^^| 

the  Lord  your  God.  (Deut.  xiii.  1-5.)     In  which  ^^^| 

words  two  things  are  to  be  observed ;  first,  that  ^^^H 

God  will  not  hare  miracleij  alone  serve  for  argu-  ^^^| 

ments,  to  approve  the  prophet's  calling ;  but,  as  it  ^^^| 

is  in  the  third  verse,  for  an  experiment  of  the  con-  ^^^| 

stancy  of  onr  adherence  to  himself.     For  the  works  ^^^| 

of  the  Egyptian  sorcerers,  though  not  so  great  as  ^^^| 

those  of  Moses,  yet  were  great  miracles.  Secondly,  ^^^| 

that  how  great  soever  the  miracle  be,  yet  if  it  tend  ^^^| 

to  stir  up  revolt  against  the  king,  or  him  that  ^^^| 

governeth  by  the  king's  autbority,  be  that  doth  ^^^| 

such  miracle,  is  not  to  be  coustdored  otherwise  ^^^| 

than  as  sent  to  make  trial  of  their  alle^ance.    For  ^^H 

lese  words,  revolt  from  the   Lord  your  God,  are  ^^H 

this  place  equivalent  to  revolt  from  your  king.  ^^^| 

For  they  had  made  God  their  king  by  pact  at  the  ^^H 

toot  of  Mount  Sinai :  who  ruled  tliem  by  Moses  ^^H 

only ;  for  he  only  spake  with  God,  and  from  time  ^^H 

to  time  declared  God's  commandments  to  the  peo-  ^^H 

pie.     In  like  manner,  after  our  Saviour  Christ  had  ^^^| 

made  his  disciples  acknowledge  him  for  the  Mea-  ^^^| 

aah,  (that  is  to  say,  for  God's  anointed,  whom  the  ^^H 

^tion  of  the  Jews  daily  expected  for  their  king,  ^^H 

btlt  refused  when  he  carae,)  he  omitted  not  to  ad-  ^^H 

vertise    them    of  the  danger  of  miracles.      There  ^^H 

shall  arise,  saith  }i%,  false  Christs,  and  false  pro-  J^^| 

■ts,  and.  shall  do  great  wonders  and  miracles,  ^^^| 


^' 
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PART  III.  nen  to  the  seducing,  if  it  were  possible^  qftke 
^    ^7    .    very  elect.  {Matt.  xxiv.  24.)  By  which  it  appears, 
that  false  prophets  may  have  the  power  of  mira- 
cles ;  yet  are  we  not  to  take  their  doctrine  for  God*s 
word.   St.  Paul  saj^  forther  to  the  Galatians.  {Gal. 
i.  8.)  that  if  himse^y  or  an  angel  from  heaven 
preach  another  gospel  to    thenij  than    he   had 
preachedj  let  him  be  accursed.    That  gospel  was, 
that  Christ  was  King ;  so  that  all  preaching  against 
the  power  of  the  king  received,  in  consequence  to 
these  words,  is  by  St.  Paul  accursed.  For  his  speech 
is  addressed  to  those,  who  by  his  preaching  had 
already  received  Jesus  for  the  Christ,  that  is  to  say, 
for  King  of  the  Jews. 
The  markt  of  a     And  as  miraclcs,  without  preaching  that  doctrine 
old  law,  mira.  which  God  hath  established ;  so  preaching  the  true 
ujM  ^mibn^  doctrine,  without  the  doing  of  miracles,  is  an  in- 
•^  ^  ^' ''^- sufficient  argument  of  immediate  revelation.  For 
if  a  man  that  teacheth  not  false  doctrine,  should 
pretend  to  be    a  prophet  without  showing  any 
miracle,  he  is  never  the  more  to  be  regarded  for  his 
pretence,  as  is  evident  by  Deut.  xviii.  v.  2 1 ,  22, 
If  thou  say  in  thy  hearty  How  shall  we  know  that 
the  word  (of  the  prophet)  is  not  that  which  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  ?  when  the  prophet  shall  have 
spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  which  shall 
not  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  word  which  the  Lord 
hath  not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  has  spoken  it 
out  of  the  pride  of  his  own  heart,  fear  him  not. 
But  a  man  may  here  again  ask,  when  the  prophet 
hath  foretold  a  thing,  how  shall  we  know  whether 
it  will  come  to  pass  or  not  ?     For  he  may  foretell 
it  as  a  thing  to  arrive  after  a  certain  long  time, 
longer  than  the  time  of  man's  life ;  or  indefinitely. 
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that  it  will  come  to  pass  one  time  or  other:  in  part  hi. 
which  case  this  mark  of  a  prophet  is  unuseful ;  and  ■'-'■ 
therefore  the  miracles  that  oljlige  us  to  believe  a 
prophet,  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  an  immediate, 
or  a  not  long  deferred  event.  So  that  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  teaching  of  the  religion  which  God  hath 
established,  and  the  showing  of  a  present  miracle, 
joined  together,  were  the  only  marks  whereby  the 
Scripture  would  have  a  true  propliet,  that  is  to 
say,  immediate  revelation,  to  be  acknowledged  ; 
neither  of  them  being  singly  sufficient  to  oblige 
any  other  man  to  regard  what  he  saith. 

Seeing  therefore  miracles  now  cease,  we  have  Miradw 
no  sign  left,  whereby  to  acknowledge  the  pretended  ce^Je.^'nrt  the 
revelations  or  inspirations  of  any  private  man ;  pi^i",'',h,7rp"J 
nor  obligation  to  give  ear  to  any  doctrine,  farther 
than  it  is  conformable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  since  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  supply  the 
place,  and  sufficiently  recompense  the  want  of  all 
other  prophecy  ;  and  from  "which,  by  wise  and 
learned  interpretation,  and  careful  ratiocination, 
all  rules  and  precepts  necessary  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  duty  both  to  God  and  man,  without  enthu- 
siasm or  supernatural  inspiration,  may  easily  be 
deduced.  And  this  Scripture  is  it,  out  of  which  I 
anl  to  take  the  principles  of  my  discourse,  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  those  that  are  the  supreme  go- 
vernors on  earth  of  Christian  commonwealths;  and 
the  duty  of  Christian  subjects  towards  their 
■sovereigns.  And  to  that  end,  I  shall  speak  in  the 
next  chapter,  of  the  books,  writers,  scope  and  au- 
thority of  the  Bible. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

OF  THE  NUMBER,  ANTIQUITY,  SCOPE,  AUTHORITY 
AND   INTERPRETERS    OF   THE   BOOKS  OF 

HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

PART  III.  By  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture,  are  nnderstood 
>-  ,'   ^    those,  which  ought  to  be  the  canon,  that  is  to  say, 
S^*^2*^!!•^  the  rules  of  Christian  life. 

HoiyScnpturt. 

And  because  all  rules  of  life,  which  men  are  in 
conscience  bound  to  observe,  are  laws ;  the  question 
of  the  Scripture,  is  the  question  of  what  is  law 
throughout  all  Christendom,  both  natural  and  civil. 
For  though  it  be  not  determined  in  Scripture,  what 
laws  every  Christian  king  shall  constitute  in  his  own 
dominions  ;  yet  it  is  determined  what  laws  he  shall 
not  constitute.  Seeing  therefore  I  have  already 
proved,  that  sovereigns  in  their  own  dominions  are 
the  sole  legislators ;  those  books  only  are  canonical, 
that  is,  law,  in  every  nation,  which  are  established 
for  such  by  the  sovereign  authority.  It  is  true, 
that  God  is  the  sovereign  of  all  sovereigns ;  and 
therefore,  when  he  speaks  to  any  subject,  he  ought 
to  be  obeyed,  whatsoever  any  earthly  potentate 
command  to  the  contrary.  But  the  question  is 
not  of  obedience  to  God,  but  of  when  and  what  God 
hath  said ;  which  to  subjects  that  have  no  super- 
natural revelation,  cannot  be  known,  but  by  that 
natural  reason,  which  guideth  them,  for  the  ob- 
taining of  peace  and  justice,  to  obey  the  authority 
of  their  several  commonwealths,  that  is  to  say,  of 
their  lawful  sovereigns.  According  to  this  obliga- 
tion, I  can  acknowledge  no  other  books  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  to  be  Holy  Scripture,  but  those  which  part  in. 

have  been  commanded  to  be  acknowledged  for  .  '^'  _.  1 
such,  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  England.  ofihebooii»o(| 
What  books  these  are,  is  sufficiently  known,  with-    "''  ^"j^l 

out  a  catalo§;ue  of  them  here ;  and  they  are  the  ^^^| 

same  that  are  acknowledged  by  St.  Jerome,  who  ^^^| 

holdeth  the  rest,  namely,  the  Wisdom  t^  Solomon,  ^^H 

Eecles'tasticviiy  Judith,  Tobias,  the  hrst  and  the  ^^^| 

second  of  A/acra6^^4,  (though  he  hadi^een  the  first  ^^^| 

in  Hebrew,)  and  the  third  and  fourth  of  Esdras,  for  ^^H 

Apocrypha.    Of  the  canonical,  Jo.iephus,  a  learned  ^^^H 

Jew,  that  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Domi-  ^^H 

tian,  reckonetli  twenty-two,  making  the  number  ^^H 

agree  with  the  Hebrew  alphabet.    St.  Jerome  does  ^^H 

the  same,   though  they  reckon  them  in  different  ^^^| 

manner.      For   Joseplius  numbers  Jive   Books  of  ^^H 

Moses,  thirteen  of  Prophets  that  writ  the  history  ^^H 

of  their  own  times,  (which  how  it  agrees  with  the  ^^H 

prophets'  writings  contained   in  the  Bible  we  shall  ^^^| 

see  hereafter,)  and  four  of  hyvins  and  moral  pre-  ^^H 

ceptti.      But    St.  Jerome    reckons  five    books   of  ^^^| 

Manes,  eight  oi  Prophets,  and  nine  of  other  Holy  ^^^| 

Writ,  which  he  calls  of   a-yio-yon^a.     The  Septu-  ^^H 

agint,  who  were  seventy  learned  men  of  the  Jews,  ^^H 

sent  for  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  to  translate  the  ^^H 

Jewish  law  out  of  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek,  have  ^^H 

left  us  no  other  for  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Greek  ^^H 

tongue,  but  the    same  that    are    received  in    the  ^^H 

Church  of  England.  ^^H 

As  for  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  they  ^^H 

are  equally  acknowledged  for  canon  by  all  Christian  ^^^| 

churches,  and  by  all  »ects  of  Cbristians,  that  admit  ^^^| 

any  books  at  all  for  canonical.  ^^H 

Who  were  the  original  writers  of  the  several  ^^| 

Books  of  Holy  Scripture,  has  not  been  made  evU  ^^H 
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PART  111.  dent  by  any  sufficient  testimony  of  other  history, 
.  ''f'  .  which  is  the  only  proof  of  matter  of  fact ;  nor  can 
Theirantiquity  bc,  by  any  arguments  of  natural  reason:  for  reason 
serves  only  to  convince  the  truth,  not  of  &ct,  but, 
of  consequence.  The  light  therefore  that  must 
guide  us  in  this  question,  must  be  that  whidi  is 
held  out  unto  us  from  the  books  themselves :  and 
this  light,  though  it  show  us  not  the  vniter  of 
every  book,  yet  it  is  not  unusefnl  to  give  us  know- 
ledge  of  the  time,  wherein  they  were  written. 

And  first,  for  the  Pentateuch^  it  is  not  argument 
enough  that  they  were  written  by  Moses,  because 
they  are  called  the  five  Books  of  Moses ;  no  more 
than  these  titles,  the  Book  of  Joshua^  the  Book  of 
JudgeSy  the  Book  of  Ruthj  and  the  Books  of  the 
Kings y  are  arguments  sufficient  to  prove,  that  they 
were  written  by  Joshua^  by  the  Judges y  by  Ruthy 
and  by  the  Kings.  For  in  titles  of  books,  the  sub- 
ject is  marked,  as  often  as  the  writer.  The  history 
of  Livy,  denotes  the  writer;  but  the  history  of 
Scanderberg,  is  denominated  from  the  subject.  We 

The  Pcntt.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'  chapter  of  Deuteronomy y  verse  6th, 
tench  not  writ-  conccming  the  sepulchre  of  Moses,  that  no  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  to  this  day,  that  is,  to 
to  the  day  wherein  those  words  were  written.  It 
is  therefore  manifest,  that  those  words  were  written 
after  his  interment.  For  it  were  a  strange  inter- 
pretation, to  say  Moses  spake  of  his  own  sepulchre, 
though  by  prophecy,  that  it  was  not  found  to  that 
day,  wherein  he  was  yet  living.  But  it  may  per- 
haps be  alleged,  that  the  last  chapter  only,  not  the 
whole  Pentateuch,  was  written  by  some  other  man, 
but  the  rest  not.  Let  us  therefore  consider  that 
which  we  find  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  (xii.  6.) 
And  Abraham  passed  through  the  land  to  the 
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tlace  of  SichenitUnfo  the  plain  of  Moreh,  andthe  tart  hi. 
Cauaaiiite  was  then  in  the  land',  which  must  ueedy    .     ^^- ., 
be  the  words  of  one  that  wrote  when  the  Caiiaauite  The  Peni«- 
was  not  in  the  land  ;    and  consequently,  not  oflerby  m^ 
Moses,  who  died  before  he  came  into  it.     Like- 
wise Numbers,  xxi.  14,  the   writer  citeth  another 
more  ancient  book,  entitled,  The  Book  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Lord,  wherein  were  registered  the  acts  of 
Moses,  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  the  brook  of  Arnon. 
It  Ib  therefore  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  five 
Books  of  Moses  were  written  after  his  time,  though 
how  long  after  it  be  not  so  manifest. 

Bnt  though  Moses  did  not  compile  those  books 
entirely,  and  in  the  form  we  have  them ;  yet  he 
WTote  all  that  which  he  is  there  said  to  have  writ- 
ten :  as  for  example,  the  Volume  of  the  Law,  which 
is  contained,  as  it  seemeth,  in  the  xith.  of  Deutero- 
nomy, and  the  following  chapters  to  the  xxviith. 
which  was  also  commanded  to  be  written  on  stones, 
in  their  entry  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  jVnd  this  also 
did  Moses  himself  write,  ('Dc'w^xxxi.0, 10)  and  deli- 
vered to  the  priests  and  elders  of  Israel,  to  be  read 
every  seventh  year  to  all  Israel,  at  their  assembling 
in  the  Feast  of  Tabeniacles.  And  this  is  that  law 
which  God  commanded,  that  their  kings,  when  they 
should  have  established  that  form  of  government, 
should  take  a  copy  of  from  thtr  priests  and  Levites : 
and  which  Moses  commanded  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites to  lay  in  the  side  of  the  ark,  {Deut.  xxxi.  26) ; 
and  the  same  which  having  been  lost,  was  long  time 
after  tbund  again  by  Hilkiah,  and  sent  to  king 
Josias  (2  Kings  xxii.  8)  who  causing  it  to  be  read 
to  the  people,  (2  Kings  xxili.  1,  2,  3)  renewed  the 
covenant  between  God  and  them. 
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That  the  book  of  Joshua  was  also  WTitten  long 
after  the  time  of  Joshua,  may  be  gathered  out  of 
many  places  of  the  book  itself.  Joshua  had  set  up 
"  twelve  stones  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  for  a  monu- 
ment of  their  passage  ;  of  which  the  writer  saitb 
thus,  Theij  are  there  unto  this  day  {Josh.  iv.  9)i 
for  unto  this  day,  is  a  phrase  that  signifieth  a  time 
past,  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  In  like  mnnner, 
upon  the  saying  of  the  Lord,  that  he  had  rolled  oS 
from  the  people  the  reproach  of  Egypt,  the  writei 
saith,  The  place  it  caUed  Gilgal  unto  thi«  dag 
(Josh.  V.  9)  ;  which  to  have  said  in  the  time  o| 
Joshaa  had  been  improper.  So  also  the  name  d 
the  valley  of  Achor,  from  the  trouble  that  Achaii 
raised  in  the  camp,  the  writer  saith,  rcmaineth  itntt 
this  day  {Josh.  vii.  26} ;  which  must  needs  hi 
therefore  long  after  the  time  of  Joshua.  Argument! 
of  this  kind  there  be  many  other  ;  as  Josh.  liii.  29. 
xiii.  13,  xiv.  14,  xv.  63. 

Tlie  same  is  manifest  by  like  arguments  of  th( 
book  of  Judges,  chap.  i.  21, 26,  vi,  24,  x.  4,  xv.  19. 
xvii.  6,  and  Ruth  i.  1 ;  but  especially  Judg.  xviii.  30 
where  it  is  said,  that  Jonathan  and  his  gons  teen 
priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  until  the  day  of  tk 
captivity  of  the  land. 

That  the  books  of  Samuel  were  also  written  aftei 
his  own  time,  there  are  the  like  arguments,  1  Sam. 
v.  5,  vii.  13,  I'j;  xxvii,  6,  and  xxx.  25,  where,  aftel 
David  had  adjudged  equal  part  of  the  spoils,  U 
them  that  guarded  the  ammunition,  with  tliem  thai 
fought,  the  writer  saith,  He  made  it  a  statute  am 
an  ordinance  to  Israel  to  this  day.  Again,  whei 
David,  displeased,  that  the  Lord  had  slain  Uzzah 
for  putting  out  his  hand  to  sustain  the  ark,  calle( 
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the  place  Perez-Uzzah,  the  writer  saith,  (2  Sam.  part  in. 
vi.  8)  it  is  called  so  to  this  day :  the  time  there-        ^'    . 
fore  of  the  writing  of  that  book,  must  be  long 
after  the  time  of  the  fact ;  that  is,  long  after  the 
time  of  David. 

As  for  the  two  books  of  the  Kings,  and  the  two  The  book*  of 
books  of  the  Chronicles,  besides  the  places  which  theCh^ciet. 
mention  such  monuments,  as  the  writer  saith,  re- 
mained till  his  own  days  ;  such  as  are  1  Kings  ix. 
13,  ix.  21.  X.  12,  xii.  19.  2  Kings  ii.  22,  viii.  22, 
X.  27,  xiv.  7,  xvi.  6,  xvii.  23,  xvii.  34,  xvii.  4 1 ,  and 
1  Ckron.  iv.  41 ,  v.  26 :  it  is  argument  sufficient  they 
were  written  after  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  that 
the  history  of  them  is  continued  till  that  time.  For 
'  the  facts  registered  are  always  more  ancient  than 
the  register;  and  much  more  ancient  than  such 
books  as  make  mention  of,  and  quote  the  register; 
as  these  books  do  in  divers  places,  referring  the 
reader  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  to 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  to  the  Books 
of  the  prophet  Samuel,  of  the  prophet  Nathan,  of 
the  prophet  Ahijah ;  to  the  Vision  of  Jehdo,  to  the 
books  of  the  prophet  Serveiah,  and  of  the  prophet 
Addo. 

The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  written  Fzra  aud 
certainly  after  their  return  from  captivity ;  because    ^  ^"** ' 
their  return,  the  re-edification  of  the  walls   and 
houses  of  Jerusalem,  the  renovation  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  ordination  of  their  policy,  are  therein 
contained. 

The  history  of  Queen  Esther  is  of  the  time  of  Esther. 
the  captivity ;  and  therefore  the  writer  must  have 
been  of  the  same  time,  or  after  it. 

The  book  of  Job  hath  no  mark  in  it  of  the  time  Jo**- 
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PART  III.  wherein  it  was  written ;  and  though  it  appear  sof- 

^  ^^'  .  fieiently  (Ezekiel  xiv.  14,  and  James  v.  II)  that  he 
was  no  feigned  person ;  yet  the  book  itself  seemeth 
not  to  be  a  history,  but  a  treatise  concerning  a 
question  in  ancient  time  much  disputed,  why  wick- 
ed men  have  often  prospered  in  this  world,  and 
good  men  have  been  afflicted;  and  this  is  the  more 
probable,  because  from  the  beginning,  to  the  third 
verse  of  the  third  chapter,  where  the  complaint  of 
Job  beginneth,  the  Hebrew  is,  as  St.  Jerome  testi- 
fies, in  prose ;  and  from  thence  to  the  sixth  verse 
of  the  last  chapter,  in  hexameter  verses  ;  and  the 
rest  of  that  chapter  again  in  prose.  So  that  the 
dispute  is  all  in  verse  ;  and  the  prose  is  added,  but 
as  a  preface  in  the  beginning,  and  an  epilogue  in 
the  end.  But  verse  is  no  usual  style  of  such;  as 
either  are  themselves  in  great  pain,  as  Job ;  or  of 
such  as  come  to  comfort  them,  as  his  friends  ;  but 
in  philosophy,  especially  moral  philosophy,  in  an- 
cient time  frequent. 

The  Psalter.  The  Psalms  wcrc  written  the  most  part  by  David, 
for  the  use  of  the  quire.  To  these  are  added  some 
songs  of  Moses,  and  other  holy  men ;  and  some  of 
them  after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  as  the 
1 37th  and  the  1 26tli,  whereby  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Psalter  was  compiled,  and  put  into  the  form  it  now 
hath,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon. 

The  Proveru.  The  Proverbs,  being  a  collection  of  wise  and 
godly  sayings,  partly  of  Solomon,  partly  of  Agur, 
the  son  of  Jakeh,  and  partly  of  the  mother  of  king 
Lemuel,  cannot  probably  be  thought  to  have  been 
collected  by  Solomon,  rather  than  by  Agur,  or  the 
mother  of  Lemuel ;  and  that,  though  the  sentences 
be  theirs,  yet  the  collection  or  compiling  them  into 
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I  ODe  book,  was  the  work  of  some  other  godly  part  hi, 
,  that  lived  after  them  all.  ^-    ,. 

The  books  of  EcclesiaJites  and  the  Canticles  have  E.ci«iMert 


ties,    or  iDScriptious.      For  The  Words  of  the 

^Teacher,  the  son  of  David,  kUig  in  Jerusalem  ; 

Dd,  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's,  seem 

have  been  made  for  distinction's  sake,  then, 

klien  the  Books  of  Scripture  were  gathered  into 

body  of  the  law ;  to  the  end,  that  not  the 

rine  only,   but  the   authors    also   might  be 

Dt. 

Of  the  prophets,  the  most  ancient,  are  Zephaniah,  The 

^nah,    Amos,    Hosea,    Isaiah,  and  Michah,  who 

wed  in  the  time  of  Amaziah  and  Azariah,  otUer- 

;  Oziaa,  kings  of  Judah.  But  the  book  of  Jonah 

B  not  properly  a  register  of  his  prophecy  ;  for  that 

Icontaiued  iu  these  few  words,  Forti/  days  and 

miceh  shtdl  be  destroyed;  but  a  history  or  narra- 

bn  of  his  frowardness  and  disputing  God's  com- 

jidments  :  so  that  there  is  small  probability  he 

ould  be  the  author,  seeing  he  is  the  subject  of  it. 

lot  the  book  of  Amos  is  his  prophecy. 

I  Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  Nahum,  and  Habakkuk  pro- 

liecied  in  the  time  of  Josiah. 

Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hagg^,  and  Zechariah,  in  the 

ptivity. 

I  When  Joel  and  Malachi  propheeied,  is  not  evi- 

nt  by  their  writings.     But  considering  the  in- 

ptions,  or  titles  of  their  books,  it  is  manifest 

DUgh,  that  the  whole  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testa- 

ut,  was  set  forth  in  the  fonn  we  have  it,  after 

return    of  the   Jews  from  their  captivity  in 

byloii,  and  before  the  time  of  PtoIouia;us  PhUa- 
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dot  caned  ir  to  be  uaasliied  into  Greek 
^  ^*-  br  iCTcaif  HCB.  wnek  wre  ant  kim  out  of  Judea 
fijr  dbc  pnrpose.  And  if  tke  books  of  Apocrypha, 
vUrb  are  rceammgoAtd  to  «s  br  tbe  church, 
tboodii  not  fcr  ramnniraL  yet  for  profitable  books 
fer  oar  inrtiariiun,  waaj  in  tkk  point  be  credited, 
die  SeiifHuie  «ai$  set  fortk  in  tke  ferm  we  hare  it 
in,  by  Eidras :  a$  waaj  appear  by  that  whidi  he 
hinuEelf  saidi^  in  tke  second  book*  (chapter  xir. 
TCTse  31.  22,  kc^f  where  speakii^ to  God,  he  saith 
diasw  Tkjf  lawr  is  hmrmi ;  therefore  mo  man  know- 
etk  tke  tkimgs  wkick  tkom  hast  dome,  or  the  works 
that  are  to  hegim,  Bmt  if  I  hare  fommd  grace 
tfefore  thee,  semd  dornm  the  holff  spirit  imto  me, 
amd  I  shall  write  all  that  hath  heem  dome  im  the 
world,  simee  the  iegimmimg.  which  were  written  in 
thy  law,  that  a^a  aNrjr  Jimd  thy  path,  amd  that 
they  which  will  lire  im  the  latter  day,  muty  live. 
And  verse  43  :  Amd  it  came  to  pass  whem  tke 
forty  days  were  fmlfiUed,  that  tke  kigkest  spake ^ 
saying,  Tke  first  tkat  tkom  kast  written,  publisk 
openly,  tkat  tke  wortky  and  mnwortky  may  read 
it ;  but  keep  tke  seventy  last,  tkat  tkom  mayest 

^  %  deliver  tkem  only  to  suck  as  he  wise  among  the 

people.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  time  of 
the  writing  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Th«  Sem  Xhc  wrftcrs  of  thc  New  Testament  lived  all  in 

TcttaiDcot. 

less  than  an  age  after  Christ's  ascension,  and  had 
all  of  them  seen  our  Saviour,  or  been  his  disciples, 
except  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Luke ;  and  consequently 
whatsoever  was  written  by  them,  is  as  ancient  as 
the  time  of  the  apostles.  But  the  time  wherein 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  received, 
d  acknowledged  by  the  church  to  be  of  their 
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fcriting,  is  not  altogether  so  ancient.     For,  as  the  pakt  111. 

books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  derived  to  us,  ..  ^f\ .. 
from  no  other  time  than  that  of  Esdras,  who  by  the  The  ^<:w 

direction  of  God's  spirit  retrieved  them,  when  they  "             1 

were  lost :  those  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  ^^M 

the  copies  were  not  many,  nor  could  easily  be  all  ^^M 

in  any  one  private  man's  hand,  cannot  be  derived  ^^H 

from  a  higher  time,  than  that  wherein  the  gover-  ^^H 

nors  of  the  church  collected,  approved,  and  recom-  ^^H 

mended  them  to  us,  as  the  writings  of  those  apos-  ^^H 

ties  and  disciples,  under  wLose  names  they  gu.  ^^^| 

The  6rst  enumeration  of  all  the  books,  both  of  the  ^^H 

Old  and  New  Testament,  is  in  the  canons  of  the  ^^H 

apostles,  supposed  to  be  collected  by  Clement,  the  ^^H 

first  (after  St.  Peter)  bishop  of  Rome.  But  because  ^^H 

that  is  but  supposed,  and  by  many  questioned,  the  ^^M 

Council  of  Laodicea  is  the  first  we  kQow,  that  re-  ^^M 

commended  the  Bible  to  the  then  Christian  chur-  ^^H 

ches,  for  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles :  ^^H 

and  this  Council  was  held  in  the  364 th  year  after  ^^H 

Christ.     At  which  time,  though  ambition  had  »o  ^^H 

far  prevailed  on  the  great  doctors  of  the  church,  as  ^^H 

no  more  to  esteem  emperors,  though  Christian,  for  ^^H 

the  shepherds  of  the  people,  but  for  sheep ;  and  ^^H 

emperors  not  Christian,  for  wolves;  and  endea-  ^^H 

voured  to  pass  their  doctrine,  not  for  counsel  and  ^^H 

information,  as  preachers ;  but  for  laws,  as  absolute  ^^^| 

governors ;  aud  thought  such  frauds  as  tended  to  ^^H 

make  the  people  the  more  obedient  to  Christian  ^^H 

doctrine,  to  be  pious ;  yet  I  am  persuaded  they  did  ^^H 

not  therefore  falsify  the   Scriptures,   though  the  ^^^| 

copies  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  were  ^^^| 

in  the  hands  otily  of  the  ecclesiastics ;  because  if  they  ^^H 

id  hod  an  intention  so  to  do,  they  would  surely  ^^H 
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,  have  made  them  more  favourable  to  their  patnt 
over  Christiau  princes,  and  civil  sovereignty,  than 
they  are.  I  see  not  therefore  any  reason  to  donbl 
but  that  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  we  have 
them  now,  are  the  true  registers  of  those  thin^ 
which  were  done  and  said  by  the  prophets  and 
apostles.  And  so  perhaps  are  some  of  those  books 
which  are  called  apocrypha,  and  lefl  out  of  thr 
canon,  not  for  inconformity  of  doctrine  with  the 
rest,  but  only  because  they  are  not  found  in  the 
Hct)rew.  For  after  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  there  were  few  learned  Jews,  thai 
were  not  perfect  in  the  Greek  tongue.  For  the 
seventy  interpreters  that  converted  the  Bible  into 
Greek,  were  all  of  them  Hebrew.^ ;  and  we  have- 
extant  the  works  of  Philo  and  Josephos,  both  Jews, 
written  by  them  eloquently  in  Greek.  But  it  is 
not  the  writer,  but    the  authority  of  the  church. 

.  that  maketh  the  book  canonical.  And  although 
these  books  were  written  by  divers  men,  yet  it  is 
manifest  the  writers  were  all  indued  with  one  and 
the  same  spirit,  in  that  they  conspire  to  one  and 
the  same  end,  which  is  setting  forth  of  the  rights 
of  tlie  kingdom  of  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  For  the  book  of  Geaesin,  dcriveth  the 
genealogy  of  God's  people,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  to  the  going  into  Egypt:  the  other  fonr 
books  of  Moses  coutaiu  the  eltH"tion  of  God  for 
their  king,  and  the  laws  which  he  jirescribed  for 
thdr  go^eniment :  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judge*, 
Rwth,  and  Samuel,  to  the  time  of  Saul,  describe 
the  acts  of  God's  people,  till  the  time  they  ca.>it  off 
God's  yoke,  and  called  for  a  king,  after  \\w  manner 
of  their  ueiglibour  nations.    The  rest  of  the  history' 
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i»f  the  Old  Testament  derives  the  succession  of  the  part  i 
line  lif  David,  to  the  captivity,  out  of  which  line  _£fi_ 
was  to  spring  the  restorer  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
even  our  Messed  Savioiu"  God  the  Son,  whose 
coming  was  foretold  in  the  books  of  the  prophets, 
after  whom  the  EvangeHsts  wTite  his  life,  and  ac- 
tions, and  his  claim  to  the  kingdom,  whilst  he  lived 
on  earth  :  and  lastly,  the  Jets,  and  Epistles  of  the 
Apostles,  declare  the  coming  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  authority  he  left  with  them  and 
their  successors,  for  the  (Urection  of  the  Jews,  and 
for  the  invitation  of  the  Gentiles.  In  sum,  the 
histories  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  gospels  and  epistles  of  the  New  Testament, 
have  had  one  and  the  same  scope,  to  convert  men 
to  the  obedience  of  God;  i.,  in  Moses,  and  the 
Priests;  n.,  in  the  man  Christ;  and  in.,  in  the 
Apostles  and  the  successors  to  apostoUcal  power. 
For  these  three  at  several  times  did  represent  the 
person  of  God :  Moses,  and  his  successors  the  High 
Priests,  and  Kings  of  Judah,  in  the  Old  Testament : 
Christ  himself,  in  the  time  he  lived  on  earth:  and 
the  Apostles,  and  their  successors,  from  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on 
them,  to  this  day. 

It  is  a  question  much  disputed  between  the  divers  The  qiicition  \ 
sects  of  Cliristian  religion,  from  whence  the  Scrip-  oi 
tures  deriee  their  aafhoritij ;    which  question  is '" 
also  propounded  sometimes  hi  other  terms,  as,  /low 
we  know  them  to  be  the  word  of  God,  or,  why  we 
/Wi'pfv  thcJH  to  be  so:  and  the  difficulty  of  resolv- 
ing it,  ariseth  chiefly  from  the  improperness  of  the 
words  wherein  the  question  itself  is  couched.     For 
K  w  believed  ou  all  hand^,  that  tin-  lirst  and  ori- 
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PART  m.  ginal  author  of  them  is  God ;  and  consequently  the 
^  .  question  disputed,  is  not  that.  Again,  it  is  manifest, 
tiiat  none  can  know  they  are  God's  word,  (though 
all  true  Christians  believe  it,)  but  those  to  whom 
God  himself  hath  revealed  it  supematurally ;  and 
therefore  the  question  is  not  rightly  moved,  of  our 
knowledge  of  it.  Lastly,  when  the  question  is 
propounded  of  our  belief;  because  some  are  moved 
to  believe  for  one,  and  others  for  other  reasons ; 
there  can  be  rendered  no  one  general  answer  for 
them  all.  The  question  truly  stated  is,  by  what 
authority  they  are  made  law. 
Their  autho-  As  far  as  they  diflFer  not  from  the  laws  of  na- 
pretotioD.  ture,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  they  are  the  law  of 
God,  and  carry  their  authority  with  them,  legible 
to  all  men  that  have  the  use  of  natural  reason : 
but  this  is  no  other  authority,  than  that  of  all  other 
moral  doctrine  consonant  to  reason ;  the  dictates 
whereof  are  laws,  not  made,  but  eternal. 

If  they  be  made  law  by  God  himself,  they  are  of 
the  nature  of  written  law,  which  are  laws  to  them 
only  to  whom  God  hath  so  sufficiently  published 
them,  as  no  man  can  excuse  himself,  by  saying,  be 
knew  not  they  were  his. 

He  therefore  to  whom  God  hath  not  supematu- 
rally revealed  that  they  are  his,  nor  that  those  that 
published  them,  were  sent  by  him,  is  not  obUged  to 
obey  them,  by  any  authority,  but  his,  whose  com- 
mands have  already  the  force  of  laws ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  any  other  authority,  than  that  of  the  com- 
monwealth, residing  in  the  sovereign,  who  only  has 
the  legislative  power.  Again,  if  it  be  not  the  l^s- 
lative  authority  of  the  commonwealth,  that  giveth 
them  the  force  of  laws,   it  must  be  some  other 
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authority  derived  from  God,  either  private,  or  part  hi. 
public  :  if  private,  it  obliges  only  him,  to  whom  in  "•  _. 
particular  God  hath  been  pleased  to  reveal  it.  For  TWiriiiiho- 
if  every  man  should  be  obliged,  to  take  for  God's  i.[tuijnii, 
law,  what  particular  meu,  on  pretence  of  private  ^J 
inspiration,  or  revelation,  should  obtrude  upon  him,  ^^ 
m  such  a  number  of  men,  that  out  of  pride  and  ^H 
iterance,  take  their  own  dreams,  and  extravagant  ^H 
fancies,  and  madness,  for  testimonies  of  God's  ^H 
spirit;  or  out  of  ambition,  pretend  to  such  divine  ^H 
testimonies,  falsely,  and  contrary  to  their  own  con-  ^H 
sciences,  it  were  impossible  that  any  divine  law  ^H 
should  be  acknowledged.  If  public,  it  is  the  an-  ^H 
thorityof  ther(MH/flonHff*«/M,or  ofthef/(«rcA.  But  ^H 
the  church,  if  it  be  one  person,  is  the  same  thing  ^H 
with  a  commonwealth  of  Christians  ;  called  a  com-  ^M 
monivealf/i,  because  it  consisteth  of  men  united  in  " 
one  person,  their  sovereign  :  and  a  church,  because  / 
it  consisteth  in  Christian  men,  united  in  one  Christ-  ^ 
ian  sovereign.  But  if  the  church  be  not  one  per- 
son, then  it  hath  no  authority  at  all :  it  can  neither  ^M 
command,  nor  do  any  action  at  all ;  nor  is  capable  ^| 
of  having  any  power,  or  right  to  anything :  nor  ^| 
has  any  will,  reason  nor  voice  ;  for  all  these  quahties  ^| 
are  personal.  Now  if  the  whole  number  of  Clirist-  ^H 
ians  be  not  contained  in  one  commonwealth,  they  ^H 
are  not  one  person ;  nor  is  there  an  universal  ^H 
church  that  hath  any  authority  over  them  ;  and  ^H 
therefore  the  Scriptures  are  not  made  laws,  by  the  ^H 
universal  church  :  or  if  it  be  one  commonwealth,  ^H 
then  all  Christian  monarchs  and  states  are  private  ^H 
persons,  and  subject  to  be  judged,  deposed,  and  ^^| 
punished  by  an  universal  sovereign  of  all  Christen-  ^^| 
_4om.     So  that  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  ^H 
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PART  111.  Scriptures,  is  reduced  to  this,  whether  Christian 
.  ^  kings  J  and  the  sat>ereign  assemblies  in  Christian 
eonunonwealthsy  be  absolute  in  their  own  terri- 
tories j  immediately  under  God  ;  or  subject  to  one 
vicar  of  Christy  constituted  of  the  universal 
church ;  to  be  judged j  condemned^  deposed^  and 
put  to  death,  as  he  shall  think  expedient y  or  ne- 
cessary for  the  common  good. 

Whidi  question  cannot  be  resolved,  without  a 
more  particular  consideration  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God ;  firom  whence  also,  we  are  to  ju(%e  of  the  au- 
thority of  interpreting  the  Scripture.  For,  whoso- 
ever hath  a  lawful  power  over  any  writing,  to  make 
it  law,  hath  the  power  also  to  approve,  or  disap- 
prove the  interpretation  of  the  same. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OF  THE  SIGNIFICATION   OF  SPIRIT,  ANGBL, 

AND  INSPIRATION  IN  THE  BOOKS    OP 

HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

fiodjandspirit  Seeing  the  foundatiou  of  all  true  ratiocination,  is 
thrscriptor^  the  constant  signification  of  words ;  which  in  the 
doctrine  following,  dependeth  not,  as  in  natural 
science,  on  the  will  of  the  writer,  nor,  as  in  com- 
mon conversation,  on  vulgar  use,  but  on  the  sense 
they  carry  in  the  Scripture ;  it  is  necessary,  before 
I  proceed  any  further,  to  determine,  out  of  the 
Bible,  the  meaning  of  such  words,  as  by  their  am- 
biguity, may  render  what  I  am  to  infer  upon  them, 
obscure,  or  disputable.  I  will  begin  with  the  words 
BODY  and  spirit,  which  in  the  language  of  the 
Schools  are  termed,  substances^  corporeal,  and 
incorporeal. 
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5  word  body,  in  the  most  genera]  acceptation,   part  in 

fieth  that  which  filleth,  or  occupieth  some  cer-  "•    . 

taiu  room,  or  imagined  place  ;  and  dependeth  not  Body«nd»pi! 

nn  the  imagination,  Imt  is  a  real  part  of  that  we  li^seri^m 

M  the  unirerise.     For  the    unherse,   being  the  J 

_  ^regate  of  all  bodies,  there  is  no  real  part  thereof  ■ 

mat  is  not  also  body;  nor  any  thing  properly  a  I 

Ixidy.  that  is  not  also  part  of  that  aggregate  of  all  I 

hoflien,  the  uuiveTse.  The  same  also,  becatise  bodies  I 

are  subject  to  change,  that  is  to  say,  to  variety  of  I 

npparence   to   the    sense   of   living  creatures,    is  I 

f-allrd  substance,  that  is  to  say,  subject  to  various  I 

iidents:  as  sometimes  to  be  moved;  sometimes  I 

>t:uid  still ;  and  to  seem  to  our  senses  sometimes  I 

not,  sometimes  cold,  sometimes  of  one  colour,  smell,  I 

taste,  or  sound,  sometimes  of  another.     And  this  I 

diversity  of  seeming,  produced  by  the  diversity  of  I 

the  operation  of  bodies  on  the  organs  of  our  sense,  H 

we  attribute  to  alterations  of  the  bodies  that  ope-  M 

rate,  and  call  them  accidents  of  those  bodies.  And  H 

ai'cording  to  this  acceptation  of  the  word,  sub-  I 

ufanee  and    body  signify  the  same   thing  ;    and  m 

iii-refore  substance  incorporeal  are  words,  which  fl 

hen  they  are  joined  together,  destroy  one  another,  I 

;i^  if  a  man  should  say,  an  incorporeal  body.  I 

Hi  in  the  sense  of  common  people,  not  all  the  I 

ifrerse  is  called  body,  but  only  such  parts  thereof  I 

hey  can  discern  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  to  resist  I 

r  force,  or  by  the  sense  of  their  eyes,  to  hinder  ■ 

\  from  a  farther  prospect.     Therefore  in  the  I 

mon  language  of  men,  air,  and  aerial  sub-  ■ 

u-es,  use  not  to  be  taken  for  bodies,  but  (as  I 

n  as  men  are  sensible  of  their  effects)  are  called  I 

^'■rcrnd,  or  Itreath,  or  (because  the  same  are  called  iu  I 


|;»ART  TIT.  the  Latin  spiritim)  spirits ;  as  when  they  call  that 
_  aerial  substance,  which  in  the  body  of  any  living 
»dy«.id  .pint  creature  gives  it  life  and  motion,  vital  and  animaf 
ki8cripi"i<!"  spirits.  But  for  those  idols  of  the  brain,  which 
represent  bodies  to  us,  where  they  are  not,  as  in  a 
looking-glass,  in  a  dream,  or  to  a  distempered  brain 
waking,  they  are,  as  the  apostle  saith  generally  of 
all  idols,  nothing  ;  nothing  at  all,  1  say,  there  where 
they  seem  to  be :  and  in  the  brain  itself,  nothing 
but  tumult,  proceeding  either  from  the  action  of 
the  objects,  or  from  the  disorderly  agitation  of  the 
organs  of  our  sense.  And  men,  that  art-  otherwu* 
employed,  than  to  search  into  their  causes,  know 
not  of  themselves,  what  to  call  them ;  and  may 
therefore  easily  be  persuaded,  by  those  whose  know- 
ledge they  much  reTcrence,  some  to  call  them  bo- 
dies, and  think  them  made  of  air  compacted  by  a 
power  supernatural,  because  the  sight  judges  them 
corporeal ;  and  some  to  call  them  spirits,  because 
tlie  sense  of  touch  discerneth  nothing  in  the  place 
where  they  appear,  to  resist  their  fingers  :  so  that 
the  proper  signification  of  spirit  m  common  speech, 
is  either  a  subtle,  fluid,  and  invisible  body,  or  a 
ghost,  or  other  idol  or  phantasm  of  the  imagina- 
tion. But  for  metaphorical  significations,  there  be 
many :  for  sometimes  it  is  taken  for  disposition  or 
inclination  of  the  mind;  as  when  for  the  disposition 
to  controul  the  sayings  of  other  men,  we  say,  « 
spirit  of  contradiciion ;  for  a  disposition  to  uii- 
cleannessy  an  unclean  spirit ;  for  perverseness,  a 
Jroward  spirit ;  for  sullenness,  a  dumb  spirit ;  and 
for  incluiatioH  to  godliness  and  God's  service,  tie 
Spirit  of  God :  sometimes  for  any  eminent  ability 
or  extraordinary  passion,  or  disease  of  the  mind,  a-* 
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lien  great  tcisdom  is  called  the  spirit  of  wis-  i-Aitr  iii. 
'  aud  madmen  are  said  to  be  possessed  with 
pirif. 
r  Other  signification  of  spirit  I  find  nowhere  any ; 
and  where  none  of  these  can  satisfy  the  sense  of 
that  word  in  Scripture,  the  place  falleth  not  under 
rliumaii  understanding  ;  aud  our  faith  therein  con- 
iteth  not  in  our  opinion,  but  In  our  submission  ;  as 
k  all  places  where  God  is  said  to  be  a  Spirit ;  or 
here  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  meant  God  himself. 
For  the  nature  of  God  is  incomprehensible  ;  that  is 
>  say,  we  understand  nothing  of  w/iat  he  is,  but 
ily  that  he  is;  and  therefore  the  attributes  we 
;  him,  are  not  to  tell  one  another,  what  he  is, 
r  to  signify  our  opinion  of  his  nature,  but  our 
sire  to  honour  him  with  such  names  as  we  con- 
tve  most  honourable  amongst  ourselves. 
Gen.  I.  2.   The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  'Ai?Thc«pmior  i 
ic*  of  the  waters.     Here  if  by  the  Spirit  of  God  the  scripian 
i  meant  God  himself,  then  is  motion  attributed  to  'o™',™™ 
^  and  consequently  place,  which  are  intelligible "'  ''"'"'■ 
nly  of  bodies,  and  not  of  substances  incorporeal ; 
nd  so  tlie  place  is  above  our  understanding,  that 
1  conceive  nothing  moved  that  changes  not  place, 
r  that  has  not  dimension;  and  whatsoever  has  di- 
sion,  is  body.    But  the  meaning  of  those  words 
i  best  understood  by  the  like  place,  (Gen.  viii.  1.) 
||bere  when  the  earth  was  covered  with  waters,  as 
1  the  beginning,  God  intending  to  abate  them,  and 
Bin  to  discover  the  dry  land,  usetb  the  like  words, 
r  will  bring  my  Spirit  vpon  the  earth,  and  the 
tatertt  ghall  he  diminished :  in  which  place,  by 
b/r//  is  understood  a  wind,  that  is  an  air  or  spirit 
v?f/,  which  might  be  called,  as  in  the  former 
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place,  the  Spirit  of  God,  because  it  was  God's 
work. 

Gen.  sJi.  38,  Pbaroah  calleth  the  Wisdom  of 
Joseph,  the  Spirit  of  God.  For  Joseph  havii^ 
■  advised  liim  to  look  out  a  wise  and  discreet  man, 
and  to  set  him  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  he  saith 
thus.  Can  we  find  such  a  man  ax  fhi«  is,  in  tckoi 
is  the  Spirit  of  God?  And  Exod.  xxviii.  3,  Thorn 
skalt  speak,  saith  God,  io  all  the  wise  hearted, 
whotn  I  have  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  to 
make  Aaron  garments,  to  consecrate  hint  :  where 
extraordinary  understanding,  though  but  in  making 
garments,  as  being  the  gift  of  God,  is  called  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Tlie  same  is  found  again,  iijorf.xxsi, 
3, 4, 5,  6,  and  xxxv.  31 .  And  Isaiah  xi.  'J,  3,  where 
the  prophet  speaking  of  the  Messiah,  s^tb,  tlie 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  abide  upon  him,  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  o/" 
coifnsel  and  fortitude,  and  tJie  spirit  of  the  fear 
of  the  Lord.  Where  manifestly  is  meant,  not 
many  ghosts,  but  so  many  eminent  graces  that  God 
would  give  him. 

In  the  book  of  Judges,  an  extraordinary  zeal 
and  courage  in  the  defence  of  God's  people,  i» 
called  the  Spirit  of  God;  as  when  it  excited  Otli- 
niel,  Gideon,  Jephtha,  and  Sampson  to  deliver  them 
fromservitude,y«f/^p«,  iii.  10,  vi.  34,  xi.  29,  xiii.  25. 
xiv.  6,  19.  And  of  Saul,  upon  the  news  of  the 
insolence  of  the  Ammonites  towards  the  men  of 
Jabesh  Gilead,  it  is  said,  {1  Sam.  xi.  6)  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Saul,  and  his  anger,  {or, 
as  it  is  in  the  Latin,  his  fury),  was  kindled  greatly. 
Where  it  is  not  probable  was  meant  a  ghost,  but 
an  extraordinary  zcnl  to  punish  the  cruelty  of  the 
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Ammonites.    In  like  manner  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  part  hi. 
that  came  upon  Saul,  when  he  was  amongst  the   .    ^^-    . 
prophets  that  praised  God  in  songs  and  music, 
(1  Sam.  xix.  23),  is  to  be  understood,  not  a  ghost, 
but  an  unexpected  and  sudden  zeal  to  join  with 
them  in  their  devotion. 

Hie  false  prophet  Zedekiah  saith  to  M icaiah  Foarthiy, 
(1  Kings  xxii.  24),  which  way  went  the  Spirit  of  of  ^r^M^<m 
the  Lard  from  me  to  speak  to  thee?  Which  can  ^^J|^„'^ 
not  be  understood  of  a  ghost ;  for  M icaiah  de- 
clared before  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the 
event  of  the  battle,  as  from  a  visiofi,  and  not  as 
from  a  spirit  speaking  in  him. 

In  the  same  manner  it  appeareth  in  the  books 
of  the  Prophets,  that  though  they  spake  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  special  grace  of 
prediction ;  yet  their  knowledge  of  the  friture, 
was  not  by  a  ghost  within  them,  but  by  some  su- 
pernatural dream  or  vision. 

Gen.  ii.  7,  it  is  said,  God  made  man  of  the  dust  Fifthly, ioriifc. 
of  the  earth,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  (spi- 
raculum  vitae)  the  breath  of  life,  and  inan  was 
made  a  living  soul.  There  the  breath  of  life  in- 
|nred  by  God,  signifies  no  more,  but  that  God  gave 
him  life ;  and  {Job  xxvii.  3)  as  long  as  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  in  my  nostrils,  is  no  more  than  to  say,  as 
Umg  as  I  live.  So  in  Ezek.  i.  20,  the  spirit  of 
Iffe  was  in  the  wheels,  is  equivalent  to,  the  wheels 
were  alive.  And,  {Ezek.u.  2)  the  Spirit  entered 
into  me,  and  set  me  on  my  feet,  that  is,  I  recovered 
my  vital  strength ;  not  that  any  ghost  or  incorpo- 
rcsal  substance  entered  into,  and  possessed  his  body. 

In  the  xith  chap,  of  Numbers,  v.  17,  /  will  take,  sutWy,  for  a 

*  ,  ,  ,  _  '  lubordiiuition 

saith  God,  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  upon  t/iee,  and  to  authority. 

VOL.  III.  c  c 
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will  put  it  upon  them,  and  they  shall  hear  the 
burthen  of  the  people  with  thee  ;  that  is,  upon  the 
seventy  elders  :  whereupon  two  of  the  seventy  are 
said  to  propJiecy  in  the  camp  ;  of  whom  some  com- 
plained, and  Joshua  desired  Moses  to  forbid  them ; 
which  Moses  woidd  not  do.  Whereby  it  appears 
that  Joshua  knew  not  that  they  had  received  au- 
thority so  to  do,  and  prophecied  according  to  the 
mind  of  Moses,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  npirit,  or  autho- 
rity subordinate  to  his  own. 

In  the  like  sense  we  read,  {Deut.  xxxiv.  9)  that 
Joshua  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  beeaute 
Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him  :  tliat  is  be- 
cause he  was  ordained  by  Moses,  to  prosecute  the 
work  he  had  himself  begun,  namely  the  bringing 
of  God's  people  into  the  promised  land,  but  pre- 
vented by  death,  coidd  not  finish. 

In  the  like  sense  it  is  said,  {Rom.  viii.  ft)  If  tt»if 
man  haee  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  lie  is  none  o/" 
his  :  not  meaning  thereby  the  ghost  of  Ciirist,  hot  a 
submission  to  his  doctrine.  As  also,  ( 1  John  iv.  'I) 
Hereby  you  shall  know  the  Spirit  of  God;  etery 
spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
the  flesh,  is  of  God  ;  by  which  is  meant  the  spirit 
of  unfeigned  Christianity,  or  submission  to  that 
main  article  of  Christian  faith,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ ;  which  cannot  be  interpreted  of  a  ghost. 

Likewise  these  words,  [Luhe  iv.  I )  And  Jesnsfull 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (that  is,  as  it  is  expressed.  Matt. 
iv.  1,  and  Mark\.  12,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,)  may  be 
understood,  for  zea/  to  do  the  work  for  which  he 
was  sent  by  God  the  Father  :  but  to  interpret  it  of 
&  ghost,  is  to  say,  that  God  himself,  for  so  our 
Saviour  was,  was  tilled  with  God ;  which  is  jriHI 
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[proper   and    insignificant.      Hon    we  came  to   pAltff 

islatp  gpirits,  by  the  word  ghosts,  which  signi- 

H:h  nothing,  neither  in  heaven,  nor  earth,  hut  the 

ginar}'  inhabitants  of  man's  brain,  I  examine 

;  but  this  I  say,  the  word  spirit  in  the  text 

nifieth  no  such  thing ;  but  either  properly  a  real 

\*tanee,  or  metaphorically,  some  extraordinary 

Wity  or  affection  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  body. 

The  disciples  of  Christ,  seeing  bim  walking  upon  Scfomhiy,  for  I 

e  sea,  {Matt  .xiv.  2ti,  and  Mark  vi.  49)  suppo(«ed  " 

u  to  be  a  Spirit,  meaning  thereby  an  aerial  hotltf, 

I  not  a  phantasm ;  for  it  is  said,  they  all  saw 

1 :  wbicli  cannot  be  understood  of  tlie  delusions 

■  the  brain,  (which  are  not  common  to  many  at 

»  visible  bodicj*  are ;  but  singular,  because 

f  the  differences  of  fancies,)  but  of  bodies  only.  In 

ke  manner,  where  he  was  taken  for  a  spirit,  by 

!  same  apostles,  {Luke  xxiv.  3/):  so  also  {Acta 

.  I S)  when  St.  Peter  was  deli\'ered  out  of  priHon, 

t  would  not  be  believed  ;  but  when  the  maid  said 

J  was  at  the  door,  they  said  it  was  his  angel ;  by 

hich  must  be  meant  a  corporeal  substance,  or  we 

Bt  say,  the  disciples  themselves  did  follow  the 

nmon  opinion  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that 

e  sucb  ajiparitions  were  not  imaginary,  but  real, 

I  such  as  needed  not  the  fancy  of  man  for  their 

istence.  These  the  Jews  called  spirifs,Rnd  angeh, 

1  or  bad;  as  the  Greeks  called  the  same  by  the 

me  of  demons.     And  some  such  apparitions  may 

;  real,  and  substantial ;  that  is  to  say,  subtle 

dies,  which  God  can  form  by  the  same  power,  by 

Eiicb  he  formed  all  things,  and  make  use  of,  as  of 

tiuters,  and  messengers,  that  is  to  say,  angels, 

y  declare  his  will,  and  execute  the  same  when  he 

c  c  3 
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MT  111.  pleasethjiiiextraordiuaryandsupernatural  manner. 
L  '*-        But  when  he  hath  so  formed  them,  they  are  snb- 

I  stances,    endued    with    dimensions,    and  take  op 

I  room,  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  which 

I  is  peculiar  to  bodies ;  and  therefore  are  not  gbostR 

I  incorporeal,  that  is  to  sny,  |g;hosts  that  are  in  m 

I  place  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  are  no  where  ;  that  il 

I  to  say,  that  seeming  to  be  somewhat,  are  noting. 

m  But  if  corporeal  be  taken  in  the  mo»t  vul^r  man- 

■  ner,  for  such  substances  as  are  perceptible  by  mir 
I  external  senses  ;  then  is  substance  incorporeal,  a 

■  thing  not  imaginary,  but  real ;  namely,  a  thin  sub- 
I  stance  invisible,  but  that  hath  the  same  dimensioDS 
I  that  are  in  grosser  bodies. 

fid,  what         By  the  name  of  angel,  is  signified  generally,  a 

I  mcnnengcr ;  and  most  often,  a  messenger  of  God: 

I  and  by  a  messenger  of  God,  is  signified,  any  thing 

W  that  makes   known    his   extraordinary   presence: 

I  that  is  to  say,  the  extraordinary  manifestation  of 

I  his  power,  especially  by  a  dream  or  \ision. 
I  Concerning  the  creation   of  angels,   there  is 

I  nothing  delivered  in  the  Scriptures.     That  they 

I  are  spirits,  is  often  repeated :  but  by  the  name  of 

I  spirit,  is  signified  both  in  Scripture,  and  vulgarly, 

I  both  amongst  Jews  and  Gentiles,  sometimes  thin 

I  bodies  :  as  the  air,  the  wind,  the  spirits  vital  and 

I  animal   of  living  creatures ;  and  sometimes    the 

I  images  that    rise  in   the  fancy   in  dreams  and 

I  visions ;  which  are  not  real  substances,  nor  last 

I  any  longer  than  the  dream,  or  vision  they  appear 

I  in ;  which  apparitions,  though  no  real  substances, 

I  but  accidents  of  tlie  brain ;  yet  when  God  raiseth 

W  thera  supeniaturally,  to  signify  his  will,  theyue 

r  not  improperly  termed  God's  messengers,  that;^^| 

L  say,  his  angels.  ^^H 
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,  And  as  the  Gieutiles  did  vulgarly  conceive  the  part  iir. 
gery  of  the  hraii),  for  things  really  snbsistent    .    ^*-    . 
them,  and  not  dependent  on  the  fancy ;  An^-«i,»ii.t. 
i  out  of  them  framed  their  opinions  of  demons, 
wd  and  evil ;  which  because  they  seemed  to  sub- 
really,  they  called  substances ;  and,  because 
could  not  feel  them  with  their  hands,  incor- 
treal:  so  also  the  Jews,  upon  the  same  ground, 
hoat  any  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  that  con- 
ned them  thereunto,  had  generally  an  opinion, 
t  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  that  those  appari- 
,  which  it  pleased  God  sometimes  to  produce 
;  fancy  of  men,  for  his  own  ser^-ice,  and  there- 
f  called  them  his  angels,  were  substances,  not 
»endent  on  the  fancy,  but  permanent  creatures 
whereof  those  which  they  thought  were 
to  them,  they  esteemed  the  angeU  of  God, 
those  they  thought  would  hurt  them,  they 
Ded  ecH  ungeh,  or  evil  spirits ;  such  as  was  the 
irit  of  Pjtlion,  and  the  spirits  of  madmen,  of  lu- 
and  epileptics :  for  they  esteemed  such  as 
•  troubled  with  such  diseases,  demoniacs. 
But  if  we  consider  the  places  of  the  Old  Testa- 
Dt  where  angels  are  mentioned,  we  shall  find, 
t  in  roost  of  them,  there  can  nothing  else  be  un- 
J  by  the  word  angel,  but  some  image  raised, 
■naturally,  in  the  fancy,  to  signifj'  the  presence 
1  in  the  execution  of  some  supernatural  work  ; 
therefore  in  the  rest,  where  their  nature  is 
;  expressed,  it  may  be  understood  ui  the  same 


r  we  read,  {Gen.  xvi.)  that  the  same  apparition 
Jled,  not  only  an  angel,  but  God ;  where  that 
ich  (verse  7)  is  called  the  nw^c/of  the  Lord,  in 
I  verse,  saith  to  Agjir,  /  wiff  jntilfiphj  thy 
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seed  exceedingly ;  that  is,  speaketh  in  the 
of  God.  Neither  was  this  apparition  a  fancy 
figured,  but  a  voice.  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that 
angel  signifieth  there,  nothing  but  God  himself, 
that  caused  Agar  supematurally  to  apprehend  a 
voice  from  lieaven  ;  or  ratlier,  nothing  else  but  a 
voice  supernatural,  testifying  God's  special  pre- 
sence there.  Why  therefore  may  not  the  angles 
that  appeared  to  Lot,  and  are  called  {Gett.xix.  12) 
men;  and  to  whom,  though  they  were  two,  Lot 
speaketh  (verse  18)  as  but  to  one,  and  that  one,  as 
God,  (for  the  words  are.  Lot  said  vnto  them.  Ok 
not  so  my  Lord),  be  understood  of  images  of  men, 
supematurally  formed  in  the  fancy  ;  as  well  as  be- 
fore by  angel  was  understood  a  fancied  voice? 
When  the  angel  called  to  Abraham  out  of  heaven, 
to  stay  his  hand  (G(?«.xxii.  11)  from  slaying  Isaac, 
there  was  no  apparition,  but  a  voice ;  which  never- 
theless was  called  properly  enough  a  messenger  or 
angel  of  God,  because  it  declared  God's  will  super- 
naturally,  and  saves  the  labour  of  supposing  any 
permanent  ghosts.  The  angels  which  Jacob  saw 
on  the  ladder  of  Heaven,  {Gen.  xxviii.  12)  were  a 
vision  of  his  sleep ;  therefore  only  fancy,  and  a 
dream  ;  yet  being  supernatural,  and  signs  of  God's 
special  presence,  those  apparitions  are  not  impn>- 
perly  called  angeh.  The  same  is  to  be  understood, 
(Gen.  xxxi.  1 1)  where .lacob  saith  thus,  Tlie  Angel 
of  the  Lord  apjieared  to  i»e  in  my  sleep.  For  an 
apparition  made  to  a  man  in  his  sleep,  is  that  which 
all  men  call  a  dream,  whether  such  dream  be 
natural,  or  supernatural :  and  that  which  there 
Jacob  calleth  an  angel,  was  God  himself:  for  the 
same  angel  saith,  verse  13, 1  am  the  God  of  Bethel. 
Also  {Exod.  xiv.  19)  the  angel  that  went  before 
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e  army  of  Israel  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  came  ■ 
hmd  it,  is,  (verse  24)  the  Lord  himself;  and  he 
appeared,  not  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  man,  but  .v 
in  form,  (Exod.  xiii.  2 1)  by  day,  of  apiilar  ofclottd, 
and,  by  night,  in  form  of  a  pillar  of  fire  ■  and  yet 
this  pillar  was  all  the  apparition  and  angel  pro- 
mised to  Moses,  {Exod.  xxxiii.  2)  for  the  army's 
jtiide  ;  for  this  cloudy  pillar  {Exod.  xxxiii.  9)  is 
;:iid  to  have  de»ceiKled,  and  stood  at  the  door  of 

3  Tabernacle,  and  to  have  talked  with  Moses. 
I  There  you  see  motion  and  speech,  which  are 
nmonly  attributed  to  angels,  attributed  to  a 
,  because  the  cloud  served  as  a  sign  of  God's 
nee ;  and  was  no  less  an  angel,  than  if  it  had 
1  the  form  of  a  man,  or  child  of  never  so  great 
f  t  or  wings,  as  usually  they  are  painted,  for 
r  felse  instruction  of  common  people.  For  it  is 
the  shape :  but  their  use  that  makes  them 
;el».  But  their  use  is  to  be  signihcaticws  of  God's 
mce  in  supernatural  operations ;  as  when 
i  [Exod.  xxxiii.  14)  had  desired  God  to  go 
;  with  tJie  camp,  as  he  had  done  always  before 
i  making  of  the  golden  calf,  God  did  not  answer, 
f  wiii  go,  nor,  /  irill  Jtend  an  angel  in  my  stead  ; 
■t  thus,  Mff  presence  ukall  go  with  thee. 

To  mention  all  the  places  of  the  Old  Testament 
bbere  the  name  of  angel  is  found,  would  t>e  too 
Therefore  to  comprehend  them  all  at  once, 
i  Bay,  there  is  no  text  in  tliat  part  of  the  Old  Test- 
tent,  which  the  Church  of  England  holdeth  fur 
louical,  fi'om  which  we  can  conclude,  there  is, 
T  hath  been  created,  any  permanent  thing,  nuder- 
by  the  name  of  gpirii  or  angel,  that  hath 
Mity ;  and  that  may  not  be  by  the  imdl 
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fcPAET  III.  Standing  divided ;  that  is  to  say,  considered  by 
I  ._.  '*•  ,.  parts ;  so  as  one  part  may  be  in  one  place,  and  the 
lADgti,  nhit.    next  part  in  the  next  place  to  it;  and,  in  som, 

fc  which  is  not  (taking  body  for  that,  which  is  some- 

^L  what  or  some  where,)  corporeal ;  but  in  every  place, 

^M  the  sense  will  bear  the  interpretation  of  angel,  for 

^M  messenger ;  as  John  Baptist  is  called  an  angel,  and 

^M  Christ  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant ;  and  an,  accord- 

^M  mg  to  the  same  analogy,  the  dove  and  the  fiery 

H  tongues,  in  that  they  were  signs  of  God's  (special 

H  presence,  might  also  be  called  angels.     Though  we 

^^  iind  in  Daniel  two  names  of  angeU,  Gabriel  and 

H  Michael ;  yet  it  is  clear  out  of  the  text  itself,  {Dam. 

H  xii.  I )  that  by  Michael  is  meant  Christ,  not  asi  aa 

^B  angel,  but  as  aprince  :  and  that  Gabriel,  s&  the  like 

H  .  apparitions  made  to  other  holy  men  in  their  sleep, 

H  was  nothing  but  a  supernatural  phantasm,  by  which 

H  it  seemed  to  Daniel,  in  his  dream,  that  two  saints 

H  beingin  talk, oneofthem  said  tothe  other, GrtiriW, 

H  Let  lis  make //lis  man  understand  his  vition :  for 

^1  God  needeth  not  to  distinguish  his  celestial  ser- 

^1  vants  by  names,  which  are  useful  only  to  the  short 

H  memories  of  mortals.     Nor  in  the  New  Testament 

H  is  there  any  place,  out  of  which  it  can  be  proved, 

^1  that  angels,  except  when  they  are  put  for  such  men 

^m  as  God  hath  made  the  messengers  and  ministers  of 

^1  his  word  or  works,  are  things  permanent,  and  withal 

H  incorporeal.     That  they   are  permanent,  may  be 

^K  gathered  from  the  words  of  our  Saviour  himself, 

^m  {Matt.  XXV.  41)  where  he  saith,  it  shall  be  said  to 

^1  the  wicked  in  the  last  day.  Go  ye  cursed  into  ever' 

^1  lasting  fire  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels : 

^1  which  place  is  manifest  for  the  permanence  of  evil 

■  angels,  (urdess  we  might  think  the  name  of  QS| 
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d  his  angels  may  be  understood  of  the  Church's  part  iik 
^ersaries  and  their  ministers);  but  then  it  is  re-  .  ^  . 
^ant  to  their  immateriality ;  because  everlasting  Angei,  wfamt 
5  is  no  punishment  to  impatible  substances,  such 
are  all  things  incorporeal.  Angels  therefore 
;  not  thence  proved  to  be  incorporeal.  In  like 
nner  where  St.  Paul  says,  (1  Cor.  vi.  3)  Know 
not  that  we  shall  judge  the  angels  ?  and  2  Pet. 
4,  For  if  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sin- 
dy  but  cast  them  down  into  hell :  and  (Jude  i. 
And  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  first  es- 
'e^  hut  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  re- 
n)ed  in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto 
?  judgment  of  the  last  day :  though  it  prove 
i  permanence  of  angelical  nature,  it  ^confirmeth 
o  their  materiality.  And  (Matt.  xxii.  30J  In 
f  resurrection  men  do  neither  marry  nor  give  in 
irriagCj  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven  : 
t  in  the  resurrection  men  shall  be  permanent, 
d  not  incorporeal;  so  therefore  also  are  the 
gels. 

There  be  divers  other  places  out  of  which  may 
drawn  the  like  conclusion.  To  men  that  under- 
bid the  signification  of  these  words,  substance, 
d  incorporeal ;  as  incorporeal  is  taken,  not  for 
btle  body,  but  for  not  body ;  they  imply  a  contra- 
i^tion :  insomuch  as  to  say,  an  angel  or  spirit  is 
that  sense  an  incorporeal  substance,  is  to  say  in 
ect,  there  is  no  angel  nor  spirit  at  all.  Consi- 
ring  therefore  the  signification  of  the  word  angel 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  nature  of  dreams 
d  visions  that  happen  to  men  by  the  ordinary 
ly  of  nature ;  I  was  inclined  to  this  opinion,  that 
gels  were  nothing  but  supernatural  apparitions 
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FART  111.  of  the  fancy,  raised  by  the  special  and  extraotrfr' 
I  ^  .^*-    .    nary  operation  of  God,  thereby  to  make  bis  pre* 

■  sence  and  commandments  known  to  mankind,  and 
1  chiefly  to  his  own  people.  But  the  many  places  of 
ft  the  New  Testament,  and  our  Saviour's  own  words, 
H  and  in  such  texts,  wherein  is  no  suspicion  of  cor- 
H  ruption  of  the  Scriptiire,  have  extorted   from  my 

■  feeble  reason,  an  acknowledgment  and  belief,  thai 
H  there  be  also  angels  substantial,  and  pertnaneot 
H  But  to  believe  they  be  in  no  place,  that  is  to  say, 
H  no  where,  that  is  to  say,  nothing,  as  they,  though 
H  indirectly,  say,  that  will  have  them  incorporeal, 
B  cannot  by  Scripture  be  evinced. 
fcaiprMtiBP.  On  the  signification  of  the  word  spirit,  dependeth 
K™  that  of  the  word  INSPIRATION  ;  which  must  either 
H  be  taken  properly ;  and  then  it  is  nothing  bnt  the 
H  blowing  into  a  man  some  thin  and  subtle  air  or 
H  wind,  ill  such  manner  as  a  man  fiUeth  a  bladder 
H  with  his  breath  ;  or  if  spirits  be  not  corporeal,  but 
H  have  their  existence  oidy  in  the  fancy,  it  is  nothing 
H  but  the  blowing  in  of  a  phantasm  ;  which  is  im- 
H  proper  to  say,  and  impossible ;  for  phantasms  an- 
H  not,  but  only  seem  to  be,  somewhat.  That  word 
H  therefore  is  used  in  the  Scripture  metaphorically 
H  only  :  as  (Gen.  ii.  7)  where  it  is  said  that  God  in- 
H  spired  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  no  more  is  meaot. 
H  than  that  God  gave  unto  him  vita!  motion.  For  wt 
H  are  not  to  think  that  God  made  first  a  living  breath 
H  and  then  blew  it  into  Adam  after  he  was  made, 
H  whether  that  breath  were  real,  or  seeming ;  bat 
H  only  as  it  is,  {Acts  xvii.  25)  that  he  gtire  him  lijcy 
H  and  breath  ;  that  is,  made  him  a  living  creature. 
H  And  where  it  is  said,  ('2  Tim.  iii.  I6J  all  SeriptHre 
W  in  f(ir>ea  hy  iiispiratiun  from  God.  speaking  there 
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fif  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  an  easy  p 
metaphor,  to  signify,  that  God  inclined  the  spirit  , 
or  mind  of  those  writers,  to  write  that  which  should  ii 
be  useful,  iu  teachings,  reproving,  correcting,  and 
instnictiuEc  men  in  the  way  of  righteous  living. 
Itut  where  St.  Peter,  (2  Pet.  i.  2\)  saith.  that 
Prophecy  came  Hot  iu  oU!  time  hy  the  mil  of  man, 
but  the  hoty  men  of  God  spake  ax  they  were  moved 
hy  the  Holy  Spirit,  hy  the  Holy  Spirit  is  meant 
the  voice  of  God  in  a  dream  or  vision  supernatural, 
which  is  not  inspiration.  Nor,  when  our  Saviour 
breathing  on  his  disciples,  said.  Receirv  the  Holy 
Spirit,  wae  that  breath  the  Spirit,  but  a  sign  of 
the  spiritual  graces  he  gave  unto  them.  And  though 
it  be  said  of  many,  and  of  our  Saviour  himself,  that 
he  was  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  yet  that  fulness 
is  not  to  be  understood  for  infusion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  God,  but  for  accumulation  of  his  gifts, 
such  as  are  the  gift  of  sanctity  of  life,  of  tongues, 
and  the  like,  whether  attained  superuaturally,  or 
by  study  aud  industry ;  for  in  all  cases  they  are 
the  gifts  of  God.  So  likewise  where  God  says 
{Joel  ii.  28J  /  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all 
Jtenh,  and  your  lonii  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophecy,  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  and. 
your  you)i<f  men  shall  see  ti.vion.t,  we  are  not  to 
understand  it  in  the  proper  sense,  as  if  his  Spirit 
were  like  water,  subject  to  effusion  or  infusion  ; 
but  as  if  God  had  promised  to  give  them  propheti- 
cal dreams,  and  visions.  For  the  proper  use  of 
the  word  infused,  in  speaking  of  the  graces  of  God, 
is  an  abuse  of  it ;  for  those  gi-aces  are  virtues, 
not  bodies  to  he  earried  hither  and  thither,  and  to 
Bbe  poured  into  men  as  into  barrels. 
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lu  the  siiRie  maDiier,  to  take  inspiration  in  tbt 
proper  seuse,  or  to  say  that  good  spirits  entered 
into  men  to  make  them  prophecy,  or  evil  spirits  mto 
those  that  became  phrenetic,  lunatic,  or  epileptic, 
is  not  to  take  tlie  word  in  the  sense  of  the  Scripture ; 
for  the  Spirit  there  is  taken  for  the  power  of  God, 
working  by  causes  to  us  unknown.  As  also  {,Actt 
ii.  2)  the  wind,  that  is  tliere  said  to  fill  the  house 
wherein  the  apostles  were  assembled  ou  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  is  not  to  be  understood  for  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Deity  itself;  but  for  au  external 
sign  of  God's  special  working  on  their  hearts, 
effect  iu  them  the  internal  graces,  and  holy  virtues 
he  thought  requisite  for  the  performance  of  their 
apostleship. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
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OF  THE  SIGNIFICATION    IN   SCRIPTURB 
KINGDOM  OF   GOD,  OF  HOLY,  SACRED, 
AND  SACRAMENT. 

rihekingdomofTHE  Kingdom  of'  God  in  the  writings  of  diNTnes, 
diJme'  m"u^  and  specially  in  sermons  aud  treatises  of  devotion, 
fa TiirsJri]!^'"  is  taken  most  commonly  for  eternal  felicity,  after 
I  m«»  properly.  (i,jg  [jfj.^  jn  ^^  highest  hcavcn,  which  they  also 
call  the  kingdom  of  glory  ;  and  sometimes  for  the 
earnest  of  that  felicity,  sanctification,  which  they 
term  the  kingdom   of  grace ;  but  never  for  the 
monarchy,  that  is  to  say,  the  sovereign  power  of 
God  over  any  suljjects  acquired  by  their  own  con- 
sent, which  is  the  proper  signification  of  kingdom. 
To  the  contrary,    1  find  the  kingdom  of  God 
to  signify,  in  most  places  of  Scripture,  a  kingdom 
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Wroperiy  «o  mtmcd,  constituted  by  the  votes  of  the  part  in. 

Eeople  of  Israel  in  peculiar  manner ;  wherein  they  ^^-    . 

ixiiose  God  for  their  king  by  covenant  made  with 

him,  upon  God's  promising  them  the  possession  of  ^^1 

the  laud  of  Canaan ;  and  but  seldom  metaphori-  ^^H 

rally  ;  and  tbeu  it  is  taken  for  dominion  over  sin  ;  ^^H 

(and  only  in  the  New  Testament;)  because  such  a  ^^H 

dominion  as  that,  every  subject  shall  have  in  the  ^^H 

kingdom  of  Go<l,    and  without  prejudice  to  the  ^^H 

sovereign.  ^^H 

From  the  very  creation,  God  not  only  reigned  ^^| 

over  all  men  nttturitlly  by  his  might ;  but  also  had  ^^| 

peculiar  subjects,  whom  he  commanded  by  a  voice,  ^^H 

as  one  man  speaketh  to  another.     In  wliich  man-  ^^H 

ner  he  reigned  over  Adam,  and  gave  hiin  command-  ^^H 

ment  to  abstwn  from  the  tree  of  cognizance  of  good  ^^H 

and  evil ;  which  when  he  obeyed  not,  but  tasting  ^^| 

thereof,  took  upon  him  to  be  as  God,  judging  be-  ^^H 

tweeu  good  and  evil,  not  by  his  creator's  com-  ^^H 

mandment,  but  by  his  own  sense,  his  punishment  ^^H 

was  a  privation  of  the  estate  of  eternal  life,  wherein  ^^H 

God  had  at  first  created  him  *  and  after\^'ards  God  ^^H 

punished  his  posterity  for  their  vices,  all  but  eight  ^^H 

persons,  with  an  uuiversal  deluge;  and  in  these  ^^H 

eight  did  consist  the  then  kingdom  of  God.  ^^H 
After  this  it  pleased  God  to  speak  to  Abraham,  The  arigiBd  I 
and  {Gen.  x™.  7,  8)  to  make  a  covenant  with  him  in  dom  ofdoA- 

these  words,  /  will  entablish  my  covenant  between  ^J 

me,  and  thee,  and  thy  Heed  after  thee  in  their  ^^H 

generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  ^^M 

God  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee ;  and  I  ^^H 

will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  ^^H 
the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land       ^^^k 

Canaan  for  an  everlaxting  possession.    In  this  ^^H 


Lpart  111.  covenant  Abraham  ■prom.ineth  fttr  himstetf  andhti 
posterity,  to  obey  as  God,  fJte  Lord  that  spake  In 
him  ;  and  God  on  hi.s  pari  promiseth  to  Abraham 
the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  everlasthg  /«>#*«•»««», 
And  for  a  memorial,  and  a  token  of  this  covenoai,  he 
ordaineth  (Gen.  xvii.  II)  the  sacrament  of  etmnu- 
cision.  This  is  it  which  is  called  the  old  toremaat 
or  testament ;  and  containeth  a  contract  between 
God  and  Abraham ;  by  which  Abraham  obligeth 
himself,  and  his  posterity,  in  a  pecnliar  manner  to 
be  subject  to  God's  positive  law ;  for  to  the  law- 
moral  he  was  obliged  before,  as  liy  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance. And  thoug^h  the  name  of  Kinf^  be  not  yet 
js^veu  to  God,  nor  of  kingdom  to  Abraham  and  his 
seed :  yet  the  thing-  is  the  same  ;  namely,  an  injiti- 
tution  by  pact,  of  God's  peculiar  sovereignty  over 
the  seetl  of  Abraham ;  which  in  the  renewing  of 
the  same  covenant  by  Moses,  at  Mount  Sinai,  ia 
expressly  called  a  pecnliar  kingdom  of  God  over 
the  Jews :  and  it  is  of  Abraham,  not  of  Moses,  St. 
Paul  saith  {Horn.  iv.  11)  that  he  is  the /atber  o/" 
i/te  faithful :  that  is,  of  those  that  are  loyal,  and 
do  not  violate  their  allegiance  sworn  to  God, 
then  by  circumcision,  and  afterwards  in  the  imr 
covenant  by  baptism. 
ThMiio  king.  This  covenant,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  was 
proppriy  hin  rcnewcd  by  Moses,  {Exod.  xix.  5)  where  the  I. 
'7<>»"'"peou-  commandeth  Moses  to  speak  to  the  people  in  thfc^ 
''"'  P^"?'"  ^y  manner,  ff  you  wiil  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and 
keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  pecali/ir 
people  to  me,  for  all  the  earth  is  mine  ;  and  ijf 
shall  he  unto  me  a  sacerdotal  kingdom,  and  an 
holy  nation.  For  a  peculiar  people,  the  vtilgar 
Latin  hath  pecvliu/u  dr  cnnctis  pojndis  :  the  Eng- 
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Ush  translation,  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  pj 
of  King  James,  hath  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  ^ 
above  all  nations  ;  and  the  Geneva  French,  the  That  the  Unij. 
moKl  precious  jewel  of  all  nations.  But  the  truest  prope,ij  bm 
translation  ia  the  first,  because  it  is  confirmed  by  I''"'„"'^^ 
St.  Paul  himself  {Tit.  W.  14)  where  he  saith,  allu-'i-'^pe-P"'  '■r 
ding  to  that  place,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  gave 
himself  for  uh,  that  he  mi^ht  purify  us  to  himself, 
a  peculiar,  that  is,  an  extraordinary,  people :  for 
the  word  is  in  the  Greek  Tripiovaia^,  which  is  op- 
posed commonly  to  the  word  eirtouawQ  :  and  as  tliia 
fligiiifieth  ordinary,  quotidian,  or,  as  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  of  daily  use ;  so  the  other  signifieth  that 
which  is  overplus,  and  stored  up,  and  enjoyed  in 
a  special  manner ;  which  the  Latins  call  pecu- 
lium:  and  this  meaning  of  the  place  is  confirmed 
by  the  reason  God  reudereth  of  it,  which  foUoweth 
immediately,  in  that  he  addeth.  For  all  the  earth 
is  mine,  as  if  he  should  say,  ^11  the  nations  of  the 
teorld  are  mine;  but  it  is  not  so  that  yon  are 
mine,  but  in  a  special  manner  :  for  they  are  all 
mine,  by  reason  of  my  power :  but  you  shall  be 
mine,  by  yonr  own  consent,  and  covenant ;  which 
is  an  addition  to  his  ordinary  title,  to  all  nations. 

The  same  is  again  confirmed  in  express  words  in 
the  same  text,  Ye  shall  be  fa  me  a  sacerdotal 
kingdom,  and  an  holy  nation.  The  vulgar  Latin 
hath  it,  regntnn  sacerdotale,  to  which  agreeth 
the  translation  of  that  place  (I  Pet.  ii.  9)  Sacer- 
tlotium  regale,  a  regal  priesthood ;  as  also  the 
institution  itself,  by  which  no  man  might  enter 
into  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  that  is  to  say,  no 
I  might  enquire  God's  will  immediately  of  God 
,  but  only  the  high-priest.      The  English 
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I-PART  III.  translation  before  mentioned,  following  tliat  nf 
^  Geneva,  has,  a  kingdom  ofprleHta  ;  which  is  either 
\  aim  iiie  kine-  meant  of  the  succession  of  one  hich-priest  after 

'■-'ton  of  Godii  ,, 

TOpeiiy   itiB  anotoer, 

'  oYw7^- '""'  ^'^^  ^^  exercise  of  the  Ulgh-priesthood  :  fiw 
r  people  by  there  was  never  any  but  the  high-priest  only,  that 
was  to  inform  the  people  of  tlod's  will ;  nor  anj 
convocation  of  priests  ever  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  Sanctum  Sanctorum. 

Again,  the  title  of  a  holy  nation  confirms  the 
same :  for  holy  signifies,  that  which  is  God's  by 
special,  not  by  general  right.  All  the  e^rth,  as  is 
said  in  the  text,  is  God's  ;  but  all  the  earth  is  iiot 
called  holtj,  but  that  only  which  is  set  apart  for  b"is 
especial  service,  as  was  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  U 
is  therefore  manifest  enough  by  this  one  place, 
that  by  the  kingdom  of  Gad,  is  properly  meant  a 
commonwealth,  instituted,  by  the  consent  of  thosf 
which  were  to  be  subject  thereto,  for  their  civil 
goveniment,  and  the  regulating  of  their  behaviour, 
not  only  towards  God  their  king,  but  also  towards 
one  another  in  point  of  justice,  and  towards  other 
nations  both  in  peace  and  war;  which  properly 
was  a  kingdom  wherein  God  was  king,  and  the 
high-priest  was  to  be,  after  the  death  of  Moses,  hisi 
sole  viceroy  or  lieutenant. 

But  there  be  many  other  places  that  clearly 
prove  the  same.  As  first  (1  Samuel,  viii.  7)  when 
the  Elders  of  Israel,  grieved  with  the  cormption  of 
the  sons  of  Samuel,  demanded  a  king,  Samuel  dis- 
pleased therewith,  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  answering  said  unto  him,  Hearken  unto  the 
voice  of  the  people,  for  they  have  not  rejeci^ 
thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  ithout^^^ 
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reign  over  them.     Out  of  which  it  is  evident,  that  part  hi. 
God  himself  was  then  their  king ;  and  Samuel  did    .    ^f- 
not  command  the  people,  but  only  delivered  to  That  the  king- 
tliem  that  which  God  from  time  to  time  appointed  pJ^riy^tL" 

JlljQ^  civU  sovereign- 

ty over  a  peca- 

Again,  (1  Sam.  xii.  12)  where  Samuel  saith  to  >^*f  peopi*  ^i 
the  people,  fVhen  ye  saw  that  Nahash,  king  oj 
the  children  of  Ammon,  came  against  you,  ye 
Maid  unto  me.  Nay,  but  a  king  shall  reign  over  us  ; 
when  the  Lord  your  God  was  your  king.  It  is 
manifest  that  God  was  their  king,  and  governed 
the  civil  state  of  their  commonwealth. 

And  after  the  Israelites  had  rejected  God,  the 

prophets  did  foretell  his  restitution ;  as  {Isaiah, 

xxiy.  23)    Then  the  moon  shall  he  confounded, 

mud  the  sun  ashamed,  when  the  Lord  of  hosts 

AaU  reign  in  Mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem ; 

where  he  speaketh  expressly  of  his  reign  in  Zion 

and  Jerusalem ;  that  is,  on  earth.     And  (Micah, 

IT.  7)  And  the  Lord  shall  reign   over  them  in 

Mount  Zion:  this  Mount  Zion  is  in  Jerusalem, 

.^n  the  earth.     And  (Ezek.  xx.  33)  As  I  live, 

mith  the  Lord  God,  surely  with  a  mighty  hand, 

^d  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  with  fury  poured 

•t/,  /  will  rule  over  you  ;  and  (verse  37)  /  will 

^Quse  you  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will  bring 

9ou  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant ;  that  is,  I  will 

'^^ign  over  you,  and  make  you  to  stand  to  that 

i^enant  which  you  made  with  me  by  Moses,  and 

i^rake  in  your  rebellion  against  me  in  the  days  of 

aamael,  and  in  your  election  of  another  king. 

And  in  the  New  Testament,  the  angel  Gabriel 
^th  of  our  Saviour  {Luie  i.  32,  33)  He  shall  be 
freat,  and  be  called  the  Son  of  the  most  High, 

VOL.  III.  D  D 
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PART  in.  omd  tie  Lord  shall  give  mmto  kirn  the  throne  qfhii 
^    ^    ,  /other  David;  ami  he  shall  reign  over  the  home 


iwtteki^.^  Jacob  /or  ever;  and  o/  hie  kingdom  there 
^^^^^ehall  he  no  end.  This  is  also  a  kingdom  xqfou 
"*"*"  earth  ;  for  the  claim  whereof^  as  an  enemy  to 
^  GBcaar,  he  was  pat  to  death ;  the  title  of  his  cross, 
was,  Jesme  of  Nazareth^  King  of  the  Jews ;  he 
was  arowned  in  sccnm  with  a  crown  of  thorns ;  and 
for  the  proclaiming  of  him,  it  is  said  of  the  dis- 
ciples {AcU  xviL  7)  That  they  did  all  of  them 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Ceesar,  saying  there 
was  another  Hng,  one  Jesms.  The  kingdom  there- 
lore  of  God  is  a  real,  not  a  metaphorical  kingdom; 
and  so  taken,  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  bat 
in  the  New ;  when  we  say.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom^ 
the  power,  and  glory,  it  is  to  be  nnderstood  of 
God's  kingdom,  by  force  of  onr  covenant,  not  by 
the  right  of  God*s  power;  for  such  a  kingdom  God 
always  hath ;  so  that  it  were  snperflnons  to  say  in 
our  prayer.  Thy  kingdom  come,  nnless  it  be  meant 
of  the  restoration  of  that  kingdom  of  God  by  Christ, 
which  by  revolt  of  the  Israelites  had  been  inter- 
rupted in  the  election  of  Saul.  Nor  had  it  been 
proper  to  say.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ; 
or  to  pray.  Thy  kingdom  come,  if  it  had  stiU  con- 
tinued. 

There  be  so  many  other  places  that  confirm  this 
interpretation,  that  it  were  a  wonder  there  is  no 
greater  notice  taken  of  it,  but  that  it  gives  too 
much  light  to  Christian  kings  to  see  their  right  of 
ecclesiastical  government.  This  they  have  ob- 
served, that  instead  of  a  sacerdotal  kingdom, 
translate,  a  kingdom  qf  priests  ;  for  they  may  as 
well  translate  a  royal  priesthood,  as  it  is  in  St 
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£r,  into  a.prie/t/hood  of  Jdngs.    And  whereas,  paet  hi. 

'  Bk  peculiar  pen^de,  tbey  put  a  precious  jewel, 
r  treasure,  a  mail  might  as  well  call  the  special  Th.t  it*  king 
gimeiit,  or  company  of  a  general,  the  general's  f°T^e,\y  "  ^ 
precious  jewel,  or  his  treasure.  rtov""' 

In  short,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  civil  kingdom ;  ii»r_ptop! 
which  consisted,  first,  in  the  obligation  of  the  people 
of  Israel  to  those  laws,  which  Moses  should  bring 
luito  them  from  Mount  Siual ;  and  which  after- 
wards the  high-priest  for  the  time  being,  should 
deUver  to  them  from  before  the  cherubims  in  the 
ganctum  sanctorum  ;  and  which  kingdom  having 
been  cast  off  in  the  election  of  Saul,  the  prophets 
foretold,  should  be  restored  by  Christ ;  and  the  re- 
storation whereof  we  daily  pray  for,  when  we  say 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Thy  kingdom  come  ;  and 
the  right  whereof  we  acknowledge,  when  we  add, 
for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  glory, 
J'or  ever  and  ever.  Amen;  and  the  proclaiming 
whereof,  was  the  preaching  of  the  apostles ;  and 
to  which  men  are  prepared,  by  the  teachers  of  the 
Gospel ;  to  embrace  which  Gospel,  that  is  to  say, 
to  promise  obedience  to  God's  government,  is  to  be 
\a  the  kingdom  of  grace,  because  God  bath  gratis 
given  to  such  the  power  to  be  the  subjects,  that  is 
children,  of  God  hereafter,  when  Christ  shall  come 
in  majesty  to  judge  the  world,  and  actxially  to  go- 
vern his  own  people,  which  is  called  the  kingdom 
of  glory.  If  the  kingdom  of  God,  called  also  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  from  the  gloriousness  and  ad- 
mirable height  of  that  throne,  were  not  a  kingdom 
which  God  by  his  Heutenants,  or  vicars,  who  deli- 
ver his  commandments  to  the  people,  did  exercise 
on  earth ;  there  would  not  have  been  so  much  con- 

DD3 
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FART  III.  tentioQ,  and  war^  about  who  it  is,  by  whom  Grod 
.  ^f'  .  speaketh  to  us ;  neither  would  many  priests  have 
troubled  themselves  with  spiritual  jurisdiction^  nor 
any  king  have  denied  it  them. 
Haijr,  wbit.  Out  of  this  literal  interpretation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Gody  ariseth  also  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
word  Holy.  For  it  is  a  word,  which  in  God's 
kingdom  answereth  to  that,  which  men  in  their 
kingdoms  use  to  call  public,  or  the  king*s. 

The  king  of  any  country  is  the  public  person,  or 
representative  of  all  his  own  subjects.  And  God 
the  king  of  Israel  was  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  The 
nation  which  is  subject  to  one  earthly  sovereign,  is 
the  nation  of  that  sovereign,  that  is,  of  the  public 
person.  So  the  Jews,  who  were  God's  nation,  were 
called  (Exod.  xix.  6)  a  holy  nation.  For  by  Ao/y, 
is  always  understood  either  God  himself^  or  that 
which  is  God's  in  propriety  ;  as  by  public  is  always 
meant,  either  the  person  of  the  commonwealth 
itself,  or  something  that  is  so  the  commonwealth's, 
as  no  private  person  can  claim  any  propriety 
therein. 

Therefore  the  Sabbath,  God's  day,  is  a,  holy  day; 
the  temple,  God's  house,  a  holy  house  ;  sacrifices, 
tithes,  and  ofiferings,  God's  tribute,  holy  duties; 
priests,  prophets,  and  anointed  kings,  under  Christ, 
God's  ministers,  holy  men  ;  the  celestial  ministering 
spirits,  God's  messengers,  holy  angels;  and  the 
like :  and  wheresoever  the  word  holy  is  taken  pro- 
perly, there  is  still  something  signified  of  propriety, 
gotten  by  consent.  In  saying,  Hallowed  be  thy 
name  J  we  do  but  pray  to  God  for  grace  to  keep  the 
first  commandment,  of  having  no  other  Gods  but 
him.     Mankind  is  God's  nation  in  propriety :  but 
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*  Jews  only  ■v 


I  holy  1 


f  nation.     Why,  but  be-  part  ii 

cause  they  became  his  propriety  by  covenant  ?  .     ^''- 

And  the  word  profane,  is    usually  taken  ui  the 
Scripture  for  the  same  with  common ;  and  conse- 

queutly  their  contraries,  holy  and  proper,  in  the  ^| 

kingdom  of  God,  must  be  the  same  also.    But  figu-  ^| 

ratively,  those  men  also  are  called  /io///.  that  led  ^H 

such  godly  lives,  as  if  they  had  forsaken  all  worldly  ^H 

designs,  and  wholly  devoted  and  given  themselves  ^| 

to  God.     In  the  proper  sense,  that  which  is  made  ^| 

/jo///  by  God's  appropriating  or  separating  it  to  his  ^^k 

own  use,  is  said  to  be  iianctijii'd  by  God,    as  the  ^H 

seventh  day  in  the  fourtli  commandment ;  and  as  H 

the  elect  in  the  New  Testament  were  said  to  be  ^| 

sanctified,  when  they  were  endued  with  the  spirit  ^| 

of  godliness.     And  that  which  is  made  holy  by  the  ^^k 

dedication  of  men,  and  given  to  God,  so  as  to  be  ^| 
nsed   only    in    his    public  service,    is  called   also 

SACRED,  and  said  to  be  consecrated,  as  temples,  sacrd,  w!i 

and  other  houses  of  public  prayer,  and  their  uten-  h 

sils,  priests,  and  ministers,  victims,  offerings,  and  ■ 

the  external  matter  of  sacraments.  ^ 

Of  holiness  there  be  degrees  :  for  of  those  things  DegMti  oi 

that  are  set  apart  for  the    service  of  God,  there  ""'^"'*^' 
may  be  some  set    apart  again,  for  a  nearer  and 

more  especial   service.     The  whole  nation   of  the  ^| 

Israelites  were  a  people  holy  to  God  ;  yet  the  tribe  ^| 

of  Levi  was  amongst   the  Israelites  a  holy  tribe;  ^| 

and  amongst  the  Levites,  the  priests  were  yet  more  ^| 

holy ;    and    amongst  the  priests,  the    high-priest  ^| 

was  the  most  holy.     So  the  land  of  Judea  was  the  ^| 

Holy  Land ;  but  the  holy  city  wherein  God  was  to  ^| 

be   worshipped,   was  more  holy ;    and   again   the  ^| 

Temple  more  holy  than  the  city,  and  the  xanctum  ^| 

sanctorum  mure  holy  than  the  rest  of  the  Tem^^le,  ^H 
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PART  m.  A  SACRAMENT^  is  a  Separation  of  some  visible 
_  ^'  '    thing  firom  common  nse ;  and  a  consecration  of  it 

Sacrameoh  to  God*s  scrvice,  for  a  sign  either  of  our  admission 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  be  of  the  number  of 
his  peculiar  people,  or  for  a  commemoration  of  the 
same.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  sign  of  admis- 
sion was  eircumchion ;  in  the  New  Testament, 
baptism.  The  commemoration  of  it  in  the  Old 
Testament,  was  the  eating,  at  a  certain  time  which 
was  anniversary,  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  ;  by  which 
they  were  put  in  mind  of  the  night  wherdn  they 
were  delivered  out  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt ;  and 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  celebrating  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  by  which,  we  are  put  in  mind  of 
our  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin^  by  our 
blessed  Saviour's  death  upon  the  cross.  The  sa- 
craments of  admission,  are  but  once  to  be  used, 
because  there  needs  but  one  admission  ;  but  be- 
cause we  have  need  of  being  often  put  in  mind  of 
our  deliverance,  and  of  our  allegiance,  the  sacrar 
ments  of  commemoration  have  need  to  be  reiterated. 
And  these  are  the  principal  sacraments,  and  as  it 
were  the  solemn  oaths  we  make  of  our  allegiance. 
There  be  also  other  consecrations,  that  may  be 
called  sacraments,  as  the  word  implieth  only  conse- 
cration to  God*s  service ;  but  as  it  implies  an  oath, 
or  promise  of  allegiance  to  God,  there  were  no 
other  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  circumcision,  and 
the  passover ;  nor  are  there  any  other  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  baptism  and  the  Lords  Supper. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

OF  THB  WORD  OF  60D^  AND  OF  PROPHETS. 

(Then  there  is  mention  of  the  word  of  God,  or   part  hi 


36. 


f  num,  it  doth  not  signify  a  part  of  speech,  such  > 
3  grammarians  call  a  noun,  or  a  verb,  or  any  ^^^  "^^^ 
[mple  voice,  without  a  contexture  with  other 
^ords  to  make  it  significative ;  but  a  perfect  speech 
r  discourse,  whereby  the  speaker  affirmethj  cfe- 
iethj  comtnandeth,  promiseth,  threateneth,  wish- 
thy  or  inter rogateth.  In  which  sense  it  is  not 
tpeabulum,  that  signifies  a  word;  but  sermo,  (in 
[reek  Xoyoc)  that  is,  some  speech,  discourse,  or 
wying. 

Again,  if  we  say  the  word  of  God,  or  of  man,  The  words 
;  may  be  understood  sometimes  of  the  speaker :  as  and  co°ncerniog 
le  words  that  God  hath  spoken,  or  that  a  man  ^^ntd  ^  GodT 
ath  spoken ;  in  which  sense,  when  we  say,  the  "^^^  '^^  ^^"^ 
rospel  of  St.  Matthew,  we  understand  St.  Matthew 
5  be  the  writer  of  it :  and  sometimes  of  the  sub- 
set ;  in  which  sense,  when  we  read  in  the  Bible, 
he  words  of  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel^  or 
^mdah,  it  is  meant,  that  the  acts  that  were  done 
n  those  days,  were  the  subject  of  those  words ;  and 
n  the  Greek,  which,  in  the  Scripture,  retaineth 
nany  Hebraisms,  by  the  word  of  God  is  oftentimes 
neant,  not  that  which  is  spoken  by  God,  but  con- 
cerning God,  and  his  government ;  that  is  to  say, 
:he  doctrine  of  religion :  insomuch,  as  it  is  all  one, 
:o  say  Xo-yoc  6co5,  and  theologia ;  which  is,  that 
ioctrine  which  we  usually  call  divinity,  as  is  ma- 
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PART  III.  nifest  by  the  places  following,  (Acts,  xiii.  46)  Then 

.    ^^-    .    Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold,  and  said^  it  was 

The  words      ueccssary  that  the  word  of  God  should  first  hate 

ImdMnceraing  beeu  spokeu  to  f/ou,  but  Seeing  you  put  it  from 

Sicd^^^d^  y^^*  ^^^  J^^S^  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlast- 

word  in  Scrip-  ing  life,  loy  we  tum  to  the  Gentiles.     That  which 

is  here  called  the  word  of  God,  was  the  doctrine  of 

Christian  religion ;  as  it  appears  evidently  by  that 

which  goes  before.     And  {Acts  v.  20)  where  it  is 

said  to  the  apostles  by  an  angel,  Go  stand  and 

speak  in  the  Temple,   all  the  words  of  this  life ; 

by  the  words  of  this  life,  is  meant,  the  doctrine  of 

the  Gospel ;  as  is  evident  by  what  they  did  in  the 

Temple,  and  is  expressed  in  the  last  verse  of  the 

same  chapter.  Daily  in  the  Temple,  and  in  every 

house  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Christ 

Jesus :  in  which  place  it  is  manifest,  that  Jesus 

Christ  was  the  subject  of  \\ii&word  of  life ;  or, 

which  is  all  one,  the  subject  of  the  words  of  this 

life  eternal,  that  our  Saviour  offered  them.    So 

{Acts  XV.  7)  the  word  of  God,  is  called  tlie  word  of 

the  Gospel,  because  it  containeth  the  doctrine  of 

the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  the  same  word  {Rom. 

X.  8,  9)  is  called  the  word  of  faith ;  that  is,  as 

is  there  expressed,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  come,  and 

raised  from  the  dead.  Also  {Matth.xm.  19)  When 

any  one  heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom  ;  that 

is,  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  taught  by  Christ. 

Again,  the  same  word,  is  said  {Acts  xii.  24)  to 

grow  and  to  be  multiplied ;  which  to  understand 

of  the  evangelical  doctrine  is  easy,  but  of  the  voice  or 

speech  of  God, hard  and  strange.  In  the  same  sense 

(1  Tim.  iv.  1)  the  doctrine  of  devils  signifieth  not 

the  words  of  any  devil,  but  the  doctrine  of  heathen 
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men    concerning  demons,   and    those   phantasms  part  jji. 
which  they  worshipped  as  gods. 

Considering  these  two  significations  of  the  word 
OF  God,  as  it  is  taken  in  Scripture,  it  is  manifest  in 
thislattersense,  where  it  is  taken  for  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  religion,  that  the  whole  Scripture  is  the 
word  of  God :  but  in  the  former  sense,  not  so.  For 
example,  though  these  words,  /  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  ^-f .  to  the  end  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
were  spoken  by  God  to  Moses ;  yet  the  preface, 
God  spake  ihese  words  and  said,  is  to  be  under- 
stood for  the  words  of  him  that  wrote  the  holy  his- 
tory. The  word  of  God,  as  it  is  taken  for  tliat 
which  he  hath  spoken,  is  understood  sometimes 

properly,  sometimes  metaphorically.  Properly,  ^Smeuphon- 
as  the  words  he  hath  spoken  to  his  prophets :  "J'J'|,"*^Ji^'J; 
metaphorically-,  for  his  wisdom,  power,  and  eter-'is 
ral  decree,  in  making  the  world ;  in  which  sense, 
tliose  fiats.  Let  there  he  light.  Let  there  he  a 

firmament.  Let  ns  make  mun,  S)'c.  {Gen.  i.)  are 
the  word  of  God.  And  in  the  same  sense  it  is  said 
{John  \.  ;J)  All  things  were  made  hy  it,  and 
nnthout  it  was  nothing  made  that  was  made  :  and 
{Heb.  i.  3)  He  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word 
of  his  power  ;  that  is,  by  the  power  of  his  word  j 
that  is,  by  his  power:  and  (Heb.  xi.  3)  The 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God ;  and 
many  other  places  to  the  same  sense :  as  also 
amongst  the  Latins,  the  name  of  fate,  which  sig- 
nifieth  properly  the  word  spoken,  is  taken  in  the 
same  sense. 

Secondly,  for  the  effect  of  bis  word  ;  that  is  to  f"''j""'i 

say,  for  the    thing  itself,  which  by  bis  word  isofhuworf. 

^ftpEtrmed,  commanded,  threatened,  or  promised  ;  as 
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{Psalm  cv.  19)  wliere  Joseph  is  said  to  have  bea 
kept  in  prison,  /('//  his  word  was  come  ;  that  is, 
till  that  was  come  to  pass  whicli  he  had  foretold 
to  Pharaoh's  butler  (Gen.x\.  13)  concerning  hi* 
being  restored  to  his  office  :  for  there,  by  Ais  word 
was  come,  is  meant,  the  thing  itself  ws\»  come  ta 
pass.  So  also  (1  Kings  sviii.  36)  Elijah  saitb  \o 
God,  /  have  done  all  these  thy  words,  instead 
of  /  have  done  all  these  things  at  thy  word,  or 
commandment ;  and  {Jer.  xvii,  1 S)  Where  it  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  is  put  for.  Where  is  the  eeil 
he  threatened.  And  (Exek.  xii.  28)  Tltere  shall 
none  of  my  words  be  prolonged  any  more :  by 
words  are  nnderstood  those  f/titigs,  which  God 
promised  to  his  people.  And  in  the  New  TestA^ 
ment  (Matth.  xxiv.  35)  heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away ; 
that  is,  there  is  nothing  that  I  have  promised  or 
foretold,  that  shall  not  come  to  pass.  And  in  this 
sense  it  is,  that  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and,  I 
think,  St.  John  only,  calleth  our  Saviour  himself  as 
in  the  flesh  the  word  of  God,  as  (John  i.  U)  tke 
word  was  made  flesh  ;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  word,  or 
promise  that  Christ  shoidd  come  into  the  world; 
who  in  the  beginning  was  with  God :  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  in  the  purpose  of  God  the  Father,  to 
send  God  the  Son  into  the  world,  to  enlighten  men 
in  the  way  of  eternal  life  ;  but  it  was  not  till  then 
put  in  execution,  and  actually  incarnate.  So  that 
our  Saviour  is  there  called  the  word,  not  beca\ise 
be  was  the  promise,  but  the  thing  promised.  They 
that  taking  occasion  from  this  place,  do  commonly 
call  him  the  verb  of  God,  do  bnt  render  the  text 
more  obscure.     They  might  as  well  term  him  the 
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ian  of  God  :    for  as  by  noun,  so  also  by  verb,   part  ill. 

1  understand  nothing  but  a  part  of  speech,  a    .     ''^'    . 

;e,  a  sound,  that  neither  affirms,  nor  denies, 

r  commands,  nor  promiseth,  uor  is  any  substance  ^^ 

"poreal,  or  spiritual ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  ^^M 

1  to  be  either  God,  or  man ;  whereas  our  Sa-  ^^M 

r  is  both.     And  this  word,  which  St.  John  in  ^^M 

■\  Haith  was  with  God,is  (in  his^r^^  Epistle,  ^^| 

;  1)  called  the  word  of  life  ;  and  (verse  2)  Ihe  ^^M 

trnal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father.    So  that  ^^H 

1  be  in  no  other  sense  called  the  word,  than  ^^H 

t,  wherein  he  is  called  eternal  life ;  that  is,  ^^| 

that   hath  procured  us  eternal  life,   by   his  ^H 

ning  in  the  flesh.     Bo  also  (^Apocalypse  xix.  13]  ^^| 

~t!ie  apostle  speaking  of  Christ,  clothed  in  a  gar-  ^^H 

ment  dipped  in  blood,  saith,  bi»!  name  is  the  word  ^^H 

of  God :  which  is  to  be  understood,  as  if  he  had  ^^H 

said  his  name  had  been,  He  that  was  come  accord-  ^^H 

ing  to  the  purpose  of  God  from  the  befritining,  ^^| 

and  according  to  his  word  and  promises  delivered  ^^H 

hi/  the  prophets.     So  that  there  is  nothing  here  of  ^^H 

the  incarnation  of  a  word,  but  of  the  incarnation  ^^M 

of  God  the  Son,  therefore  called  the  word,  because  ^^H 

his  incarnation  was  the  performance  of  the  pro-  ^^M 

mise ;  in  like  manner  as  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called  ^^B 

mfActs  i.  4  ;  Luke  xxiv.  49)  the  promise. 

»'   There  are  also  places  of  the  Scripture,  where,  Thiraiyjor  the 

by  the  word  of  God,  is  signified  such  words  as  are  and  e^nHfeil 

consonant  to  reason    and  equity,  though  spoken  ^H 

sometimes  neither  by  prophet,  nor  by  a  holy  man.  ^^^ 

For  Pharaoh-Necho  was  an  idolater  ;  yet  his  words  ^^H 

to  the  good  king  Josiah,  in  which  he  advised  him  ^^H 

_by  messengers,  not  to  oppose  him  in  his  march  ^^H 

Iteainet  Charchemish,  are  said  to  have  proceeded        ^^| 
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|,PART  in.  from  the  mouth  of  God;  and  that  Josiah,  not 
^  hearkening  to  them,  wa:*  slain  in  the  battle ;  a£  a 
to  be  read  {2  C/iron.  xxxv.  21,  22,  23.)  It  is  tnif, 
that  as  the  same  history  is  related  in  the  first  book 
of  Esdras,  not  Pharaoh,  but  Jeremiah,  spake  these 
words  to  Josiaii,  from  the  mouth  of  the  l,ord.  But 
we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  cauouical  Scripture, 
whatsoever  be  written  in  the  Apocrypha. 

The  word  of  Got/,  is  then  also  to  be  taken  for 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  equity,  when  the  same 
is  said  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  written  in  man's 
heart ;  as  Psalm  xxxvii.  31  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  33  ;  Dent. 
XXX.  II,  14,  and  many  other  like  places. 
■p-  The  name  of  prophet  signitieth  in  Scripture, 
ci.  sometimes  profocutor ;  that  is,  he  that  gpeakedi 
fi-om  God  to  man,  or  from  man  to  God :  and  some- 
times predictor,  or  a  foreteller  of  things  to  come : 
and  sometimes  one  that  speakcth  incoherently,  as 
men  that  are  distracted.  It  is  most  frequently 
used  in  the  sense  of  speaking  from  God  to  the  peo- 
ple. So  Moses,  Saoiuel,  Elijah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  others  were  pruphets.  And  in  this  sense  the 
high-priest  was  a  prophet,  for  he  only  went  into 
the  sanctum  sanctorum,  to  enquire  of  God;  and 
was  to  declare  his  answer  to  the  people.  And 
therefore  when  Caiphas  said,  it  was  expedient  thai 
one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  St.  John  saith 
(chapter  xi.  51)  that  He  spake  not  this  of  himself, 
hut  being  high-priest  that  year,  he  prophesied 
that  one  man  should  die  Jot  the  nation.  Also  they 
that  in  Christian  cougregations  taught  the  people, 
( I  Cor.  XIV.  3)  are  said  to  prophecy.  In  the  like 
sense  it  is,  that  God  saith  to  Moses  [Exod.  iv.  16) 
concerning  Aaron,  lie  shall  he  thy  spokesman  to 
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Be  people  ;  and  he  shall  he  to  thee  a  mouth,  and  part  hi. 
HoH  shall  he  to  htm  instead  of  God :  that  which    .    ^^-    . 
^b:e  is  spokesman,    is  {Exod.  v'i\,  1)   interpreted  DiieuKcep- 
Bophet ;  See,  saith  God,  /  have  made  thee  a  God  ^""rlpnfLl 
B  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  thy  hrother  shall  he  thy 
^mrophet.     In  the  sense  of  speaking  from  man  to 
Bod,  Abraham  is  called  a  prophet  (Gen.  xx.  7) 
■irhere  God  m  a  dream  speaketh  to  Abiraelech  in 
Btis  manner,  Now  therefore  restore  the  man  his 
Wwife,  for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  shall  pray  for  thee; 
■whereby  may  be  also  gathered,  that  the  name  of 
mxjphet  may  be  given,  not  unproperly,  to  them  that 
Bt  Christian  churches,  have  a.  calling  to  say  public 
Buyers  for  the  congregation.     In  the  same  sense, 
Bie  prophets  that  came  down  from  the  high  place, 
Br  hill  of  God,  with  a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret,  and  a 
^pe,  and  a  harp  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  6,  and  10),  Saul 
amongst  them,  are  said  to  prophecy,  in  that  they 
praised  God  in  that  manner  publicly.     In  the  like 
sense,  is    Miriam    (Exod.  xv.  20)   called  a  pro- 
phetess.    So  is  it  also  to  be  taken  (1  Cor.  xi.  4,  5), 
where  St.  Paul  saith,  Every  man  that  prayeth  or 
prophecieth  with  his  head  catered,  ^t,,  and  every 
woman  that  prayeth  or  prophecieth  with  her  head 
uncovered :  for  prophecy,  in  that  place,  signifieth 
no  more,  but  praising  God  in  psalms  and  holy 
songs ;    which   women    might    do  in  the  church, 
though  it  were  not  lawful  for  them  to  speak  to  the 
congregation.     And  in  this  signification  it  is,  that 
the  poets  of  the  heathen,  that  composed  hymns  and 
other  sorts  of  poems  in  the  honour  of  their  gods, 
were  called  vates,  prophets ;  as  is  well  enough 

t known  by  all  that  are  versed  in  the  books  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  as  is  evident  i^Tit.  i.  12),  where  St. 
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.  Paul  saith  of  the  Cretiana,  that  a  prophet  of  their 
own  said,  they  were  liars ;  not  that  St.  Paul  held 
their  poets  for  prophets,  but  ackuowledgeth  that 
the  word  prophet  was  commonly  used  to  signifj' 
them  that  celebrated  the  honour  of  God  in  verse. 
When  by  prophecy  is  meant  prediction,  or  fore- 

-  telling  of  future  contingents ;  not  only  they  were 
prophets,  who  were  God's  spokesmen,  and  foretold 
those  things  to  otlers,  which  God  had  foretold 
to  them ;  but  also  all  those  impostors,  that  pretend, 
by  heip  of  familiar  spirits,  or  by  superstitious  divi- 
nation of  events  past,  from  false  causes,  to  foretel 
the  like  events  in  time  to  come :  of  which,  as  I 
have  declared  already  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  this 
discourse,  there  be  many  kinds,  who  gain  in  the 
opinion  of  the  common  sort  of  men,  a  greater  repu- 
tation of  prophecy,  by  one  casual  event  that  may  be 
but  wrested  to  their  purpose,  than  can  be  lost  again 
by  never  so  many  failings.  Prophecy  is  not  an  art, 
nor,  when  it  is  taken  for  prediction,  a  constant  vo- 
cation ;  but  an  extraordinarj',  and  temporary  em- 
ployment from  God,  most  often  of  good  men,  but 
sometimes  also  of  the  wicked.  The  woman  of 
Endor,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  familiar  spirit, 
and  thereby  to  have  raised  a  phantasm  of  Samuel, 
and  foretold  Saul  his  death,  was  not  therefore  a 
prophetess ;  for  neither  had  she  any  science,  whereby 
she  could  rtiise  such  a  phantasm ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  God  commanded  the  raising  of  it ;  bat  only 
guided  that  imposture  to  be  a  means  of  Saul's  ter- 
ror and  discouragement,  and  by  consequent,  of  the 
discomfiture  by  which  he  fell.  And  for  incoherent 
speech,  it  was  amongst  the  Gentiles  taken  for  one 
sort  of  prophecy,  becaiise  the  prophets  of  thduH 
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cles,  intoxicated  with  a  spirit  or  vapour  from  the  past  r 
cave  of  the  Pythian  oracle  at  Delphi,  were  for  the  .,,  ^ 
time  really  mad,  and  spake  like  madmen  ;  of  whose 
loose  words  a  sense  might  be  made  to  fit  any  event, 
in  such  sort,  as  all  bodies  are  said  to  be  made  of 
materia  prima.  In  Scripture  I  find  it  also  so  taken 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  10)  in  these  words,  And  the  evil 
spirit  came  upon  Saul,  and  lie  propkecied  m  the 
midst  of  the  house. 

And  although  there  be  so  many  significations  in  The  m 
Scripture  of  the  word  prophet ;  yet  is  that  the  gpoken  to  i 
most  frequent,  in  which  it  is  taken  fur  him,  to  p"!*"*- 
whom  God  speaketh  immediately  that  which  the 
prophet  is  to  say  from  him,  to  some  other  man,  or 
to  the  people.  And  hereupon  a  question  may  be 
asked,  in  what  manner  God  speaketh  to  such  a 
prophet.  Can  it,  may  some  say,  be  properly  said, 
that  God  hath  voice  and  language,  when  it  cannot 
be  properly  said,  be  hath  a  tongue,  or  other  organs, 
a£  a  man  ?  The  prophet  David  argueth  thus,  {Psalm 
xciv.  9)  Shall  he  that  made  the  eye,  not  see  ?  or  he 
that  made  the  ear, tiot  hear  9  But  this  may  bespoken, 
not  as  usually,  to  signify  God's  nature,  but  to  signify 
our  intention  to  honour  him.  For  to  see,  and  hear, 
are  honourable  attributes,  and  may  be  given  to  God, 
to  declare,  as  far  as  our  capacity  can  conceive,  his 
almighty  power.  But  if  it  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense,  one  might  argue  from  his 
making  of  all  other  parts  of  man's  body,  that  he 
had  also  the  Kame  use  of  them  which  we  have;  which 
would  be  many  of  them  so  uncomely,  as  it  would 
be  the  greatest  contumely  in  the  world  to  ascribe 
^^them  to  him.  Therefore  we  are  to  interpret  God's 
^MMeaking  to  men  immediately,  for  that  way,  whatso- 
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ever  it  be,  by  which.  God  makes  them  miderstant! 
,  his  will.  And  the  ways  whereby  he  doth  this,  are 
many,  and  to  be  sought  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptnre: 
where  though  many  times  it  be  said,  that  God  spake 
to  this,  and  that  person,  without  declaring  in  what 
manner ;  yet  there  be  again  many  places,  that  de- 
liver also  the  signs  by  which  they  were  to  acknow- 
ledge his  presence,  and  commandment  ;  and  by 
these  may  be  understood,  how  he  spake  to  many 
of  the  rest. 

''  In  what  manner  God  spake  to  Adam,  and  Ere, 
and  Cain,  and  Noah,  is  not  expressed  ;  nor  how  he 

1  spake  to  Abraham,  till  such  time  as  he  came  oat 
of  his  own  country  to  Sichem  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan; and  then  {Gen.  xii.  ")  God  is  said  to  have 
appeared  to  him.  So  there  is  one  way,  whereby 
God  made  his  presence  manifest ;  that  is,  by  an 
apparition,  or  vision.  And  again,  ((?^n.  xv.  I)  the 
word  of'  the  Lord  came  to  Abraham  in  a  vision; 
that  is  to  say,  somewhat,  as  a  sign  of  God'a  pre- 
sence, appeared  as  God's  messenger,  to  speak  to 
him.  Again,  the  Lord  appeared  to  Abraham  [Gem. 
xviii.  1 )  by  an  apparition  of  three  angels  ;  and  to 
Abimelech  {Gen.  xx.  -I)  in  a  dream  :  to  JjOt  {Gen. 
xix.  1)  by  an  apparition  of  two  angels:  and  to 
Agar  (Oen.  xxi.  17)  by  the  apparition  of  one 
angel :  and  to  Abraham  again  {Gen.  xxii.  1 1 )  by 
the  apparition  of  a  Toice  from  heaven  :  and  {Gen. 
xxvi.  24)  to  Isaac  in  the  night,  that  is,  in  his  sleep, 
or  by  dream  :  and  to  Jacob  {Gev.  xxviii.  12)  in  a 
dream  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  are  the  words  of  the  text, 
Jacob  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  ladder,  ^-c.:  and 
{Gen.  xxxii.  1)  in  a  vision  of  angels:  and  to  MoMS 
{Exod  iii,  2)  in  the  apparition  of  aflame  of 
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of  the  midst  of  a  bush.  And  after  the  time  of  part  iir. 
Moses,  where  the  manner  how  God  spake  immedi-  .  ^^-  . 
ately  to  man  in  the  Old  Testament  is  expressed,  he  To  the  e»tr«- 
spake  always  by  a  vision,  or  by  a  dream ;  as  to  ph!,',°°7r''thi 
Gideon,  Samuel,  Eliah,  Elisha,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  oWTemoient 

'he    ipake   bj 

the  rest  of  the  prophets;  and  often  in  the  New  d/esnn,  orvi- 
Testament,  as  to  Joseph,  to  St.  Peter,  to  St.  Paul, 
and  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Only  to  Moses  he  spake  iu  a  more  extraordi- 
nary manner  in  Mount  Sinai,  and  in  the  Taber- 
nacle ;  and  to  the  high-prie-st  iu  the  Tabernacle, 
and  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  Temple. 
But  Moses,  and  after  him  the  high-priests,  were 
prophets  of  a  more  eminent  place  and  degree  in 
God's  favour ;  and  God  himself  in  express  words 
declareth,  that  to  other  prophets  he  spake  in 
dreams  and  visions,  but  to  his  servant  Moses,  in 
such  maimer  as  a  mau  speaketh  to  his  friend.  The 
words  are  these  (Numb.  xii.  fi,  ~,  8)  If  there  be  a 
prophet  among  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself 
known  to  him  in  a  vision,  ami  will  speak  unto  him 
in  a  dream.  My  servant  Mosea  is  not  so,  who  is 
Jaithfulin  all  my  house  i  with  him  I  will  apeak 
viouth  to  mouth,  even  apparently,  not  in  dark 
speeches  ;  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he 
behold.  And  CJSarorf.  xxxiii.  11 J  The  Lord  spake 
to  Moses  J'ace  to  face,  as  a  7nan  speaketh  to  his 
friend.  And  yet  this  speaking  of  God  to  Moses, 
was  by  mediation  of  an  angel,  or  angels,  as  appears 
expressly,  Acts  vii.  35  and  53,  and  Go^.  iii.  19; 
and  was  therefore  a  vision,  though  a  more  clear 
vision  than  was  given  to  other  prophets.  And  con- 
formable hereunto,  where  God  saith  {Deut.  xiii.  1) 
mJf  there  arise  amongst  you  a  prophet,  or  dreamer 
IL        VOL.  III.  E  E 
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qf  dreams,  the  latter  word  is  but  the  interpretatioa 
of  the  former.  And  {Joel,  u.  28)  Your  noru  and 
your  daughters  shall  prophecy ;  your  old  we% 
shall  dream  dreams,  atid  your  yomig  men  shall 
'  see  visions  :  where  again,  the  nonl  propltecy  ii 
expounded  by  dream,  aod  visiofi.  And  in  the  samtt 
manner  it  was,  that  God  spake  to  Solomon,  prontis- 
ing  him  wisdom,  riches,  and  honour ;  for  the  text 
saith,  (1  Kings  iii.  15)  Attd  SolotnoH  awoke,  and 
behold  it  was  a  dream ;  m  that  generally  tb« 
prophets  extraordinary  in  the  Old  Testament  took 
notice  of  the  word  of  God  no  otherwise  than  frota 
their  dreams,  or  visions  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  trom  ttu 
imaginations  which  they  had  in  their  sleep,  or  in  an 
extasy  :  which  imaginations  in  every  true  projAef 
were  supernatural ;  but  in  false  prophets  wen 
either  natural  or  feigned. 

The  same  prophets  were  nevertheless  said  (d 
speak  by  the  spirit;  as  (Zeeh.vu.  12);  where  tb« 
prophet  speaking  of  the  Jews,  saith,  They  made 
tJieir  hearts  hard  as  adamant,  lest  they  should 
hear  the  law,  aftd  the  ivords  which  the  Lord  5/ 
Hosts  hath  sent  in  his  Spirit  by  the  former  pro- 
'phets.  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  speaking  by  thfl 
spirit,  or  inspiration,  was  not  a  particular  maimer 
of  God's  speaking,  different  from  vision,  when  they, 
that  were  said  to  speak  by  the  Spirit,  were  extra, 
ordinary  prophets,  such  as  for  every  new  messagej 
were  to  have  a  peculiar  eommissi(Hi,  or,  which  if 
all  one,  a  new  dream,  or  vision. 

Of  prophets,  that  were  so  by  a  perpetual  callinjj 
in  the  Old  Testament,  some  were  supreme,  anci 
some  subordinate :  supreme  were  first  Mose£ ; 
and  after  him  the  high-priests,  every  one  for  his 
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time,  as  long  as  the  priesthood  was  royal;  and  part  ]ii. 

after  the  people  of  the  Jews  had  rejected  God,  ,    ^^-    . 
that  he  should  no  more  reign  over  them,  those  oh  Tciument 
kings  whieh  submitted  tJiemselves  to  God's  govern- [""J^ln',"'^ 
mfiit,  were  also  his  chief  prophets ;  and  the  high-  "il'^l^'^ll^T, 
priest's  offiee  became  ministerial.     And  when  Godture. 

was  to  be  consulted,  they  put  on  the  holy  vest-  ^^ 

ments,  and  enquired  of  the  Lord,  as  the  king  com-  ^H 

manded  them,  and  were  deprived  of  their  office,  ^H 

when  the  king  thought  fit.     For  king  Saul  ( 1  Sam.  ^H 

xiii.  9)  commanded  the  burnt  offering  to  be  brought,  ^H 

and  (I  Sam.  xiv.  18)  he  commands  the  priests  to  ^H 

bring  the  ark  near  him  ;  and  (v.  19)  again  to  let  it  ^H 

alone,  because  he  saw  an  advantage  upon  his  eue-  ^^M 

mies.    And  in  the  same  chapter  (v.  37)  Saul  asketh  ^H 

counsel  of  God.  In  like  manner  king  David,  after  his  ^^M 

being  anointed,  though  before  he  had  possession  of  ^H 

the  kingdom,  is  said  to  enquire  of  the  Lord  ( 1  Sam.  ^^| 

xxiii.  2}  whether  he  should  fight  against  the  Philis-  ^H 

tiues  at  Keilah  ;  and  (verse  9)  David  commandeth  ^^| 

the   priest  to   bring  him    the    ephod,  to   enquire  ^H 

whether  he  should  stay  in  Keilah,  or  not.    And  ^H 

king  Solomon  (I  Kings  ii.  2")  took  the  priesthood  ^H 

Irom  Abiathar,  and  gave  it  (verse  35)  to  Zadok.  ^H 

Therefore  Moses,  and  the  high-priests,  and  the  pious  ^H 

kings,  who  enquired  of  God  on  all  extraordinary  ^H 

occasions,  how  they  were  to  carry  themselves,  or  ^H 

what  event  tliey  were  to  have,  were  all  sovereign  ^H 

prophets.     But  in  what  manner  God  spake  unto  ^H 

them  is  not  manifest.     To  say  that  when  Moses  ^H 

went  up  to  God  iu  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  a  dream  or  ^H 

vision,  such  as  other  prophets  had,  is  contrary  to  ^H 

that  distinction  which  God  made  between  Moses  ^^| 

^md  other  prophets  (Numb.  xii.  6,  7,  8).    To  say  ^H 
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PART  III.  God  spake  or  appeared  as  he  is  in  his  own  nature, 
^^  ,  is  to  deny  his  infiniteness,  invisibility,  incomprehen- 
sibility. To  say  he  spake  by  inspiration,  or  infu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  signi- 
fieth  the  Deity,  is  to  make  Moses  equal  with  Christ, 
in  whom  only  the  Godhead  (as  St.  Paul  speaketh, 
CoL  ii.  9)  dwelleth  bodily.  And  lastly,  to  say  he 
spake  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  signifieth  the  graces 
or  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  attribute  nothing 
to  him  supernatural.  For  God  disposeth  men  to 
piety,  justice,  mercy,  truth,  faith,  and  all  manner 
of  virtue,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  by  doctrine, 
example,  and  by  several  occasions,  natural  and 
ordinary. 

And  as  these  ways  cannot  be  applied  to  God  in 

his  speaking  to  Moses,  at  Mount  Sinai ;  so  also, 

they  cannot  be  applied  to  him,  in  his  speaking  to 

the  high-priests,  from  the  mercy-seat.    Therefore 

in  what  manner  God  spake  to  those   sovereign 

prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose  office  it  was 

to  enquire  of  him,  is  not  intelligible.     In  the  time 

of  the  New  Testament,  there  was  no  sovereign 

prophet,  but  our  Saviour ;  who  was  both  God  that 

spake,  and  the  prophet  to  whom  he  spake. 

^f*  )'*r°^ina'       '^^  Subordinate  prophets  of  perpetual  calling,  I 

calling,  bat   find  uot  any  place  that  proveth  God  spake  to  them 

God^pake'  supematurally  ;  but  only  in  such  manner,  as  natu- 

bythcpirit.  ^^y  j^g  inclineth  men  to  piety,  to  belief,  to  right- 

eousness,  and  to  other  virtues  all  other  Christian 
men.  Which  way,  though  it  consist  in  constitu- 
tion, instruction,  education,  and  the  occasions  and 
invitements  men  have  to  Christian  virtues ;  yet  it 
is  truly  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  or  Holy  Spirit,  which  we  in  our  language  call 
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the  Holy  Ghost :  for  there  is  do  good  inclination,  part  hi. 
that  is  not  of  the  operation  of  God.     But  these   .    ^f'    , 
operations  are  not  always  supernatural.    When  To  propheu 
therefore  a  prophet  is  said  to  speak  in  the  spirit,  or  Lh!iX  b?t 
by   the  spirit  of  God,  we  are  to  understand  no  ^^"11^^^ 
more,  but  that  he  speaks  according  to  God's  will,  ^y  ^^^  »p'"^ 
declared  by  the  supreme  prophet.    For  the  most 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  spirit,  is  in  the 
rignification  of  a  man's  intention,  mind,  or  dis- 
position. 

In  the  time  of  Moses,  there  were  seventy  men 
besides  himself,  that  prophecied  in  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites.     In  what  manner  God  spake  to  them,  is 
declared  in  Numbers^  chap.   xi.  verse   25.     The 
Lard  came  down   in  a   cloud,  and  spake  vnto 
MoMeSj  and  took  of  the  spirit  that  was  upon  him, 
mmd  gave  it  to  the  seventy  elders.     And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  spirit  rested  upon  them,  they 
j^apheeied  and  did  not  cease.     By  which  it  is 
manifest,  first,  that  their  prophecying  to  the  peo- 
|de  was  subservient  and  subordinate  to  the  pro- 
phecying of   Moses ;   for  that  God  took   of  the 
qpirit  of  Moses,  to  put  upon  them ;  so  that  they 
prophecied  as  Moses  would  have  them  :  other\\'ise 
^ey  had  not  been   suflFered  to  prophecy  at  all. 
For  there  was  (verse  27)  a  complaint  made  against 
them  to  Moses ;  and  Joshua  would  have  Moses  to 
have  forbidden  them ;  which  he  did  not,  but  said  to 
Joshua,  be  not  jealous  in  my  behalf.     Secondly, 
^tfaat  the  spirit  of  God  in  that  place  signifieth  no- 
-thing  but  the  mind  and  disposition  to  obey  and 
assist  Moses  in  the  administration  of  the  govem- 
^nent.     For  if  it  were  meant  they  had  the  sub- 
stantial spirit  of  God ;  that  is,  the  diviue  nature. 
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•art  iir.  inspired  into  them,  then  they  hail  it  in  no  less 
manner  than  Clirist  liimself,  in  whom  only  tbf 
spirit  of  God  dwelt  bodily.  It  is  meant  therefore 
of  the  g^ft  and  eraoe  of  God,  that  ffuided  them  to 
cooperate  with  Moses ;  from  whom  their  spirit 
was  derived.  And  it  appeareth  (Numb.  xi.  I  (i)  that 
they  were  such  as  Moses  himself  should  appoint 
for  elders  and  officers  of  the  people  :  for  the  words 
are,  Gather  unto  tne  seventy  men,  whom  tho» 
hiowest  to  he  cldem  and  officers  of  the  people : 
where,  ///ok  knowest,  is  the  same  with  ikon  ajy- 
pointest,  or  hast  appointed  to  he  tuch.  For  wp 
are  told  before  {Exod.  xviii.  24)  that  Moses  follow- 
ing the  coiinsel  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  did 
appoint  judges  and  offiners  over  the  people,  such 
as  feared  God  ;  antl  of  these  were  those  seventy, 
whom  God,  by  putting  upon  them  Moses'  spirit,  in- 
clined to  aid  Moses  in  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom :  and  in  this  sense  the  spirit  of  God  is 
said  (I  Sam.xMi.  13^  14)  presently  upon  the  anoint- 
ing of  David,  to  have  come  npon  David,  and  left 
Saul ;  God  giving  his  graces  to  him  he  chose  to 
govern  his  people,  and  tiking  them  away  from 
him  he  rejected.  So  that  by  the  spirit  is  meant 
inclination  to  God's  service ;  and  not  any  super- 
natural revelation. 

Godiimietiraei     God  Spake  also  many  times  by  the  event  of  lots ; 

k*°  'P*  °  y  which  were  ordered  by  such  as  he  had  put  in 
authority  over  his  people.  So  we  read  that  God 
manifested  by  the  lots  which  Said  caused  to  be 
drawn  ( 1  Sam.  xiv,  43)  the  fault  that  Jonathan  had 
committed,  in  eating  i\  honey-comb,  contrary  to 
the  oath  taken  by  the  people.  And  {Joth.  xvitt. 
10)  God  divided  the  laud  of  Canaan  amoi 
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Israelites,  by  the  ht»  that  Joshua  tlid  ctut  before  part  hi. 
r  Lord  in  Skiloh.  In  the  ;«— ne  raaiiuer  it  seem- 
i  io  be,  that  God  discovered  [Joshua  vii.  16,  &c.) 
crime  of  Achan.  And  these  are  the  waya 
jrlicrehy  God  declared  his  will  in  the  Old  Testament. 
All  which  ways  he  used  also  in  the  New  Testa- 
Dt.  To  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  a  vision  of  an  auj^el : 
Joseph  in  a  dream  ;  again,  to  Panl,  in  the  way 
Damascus,  in  a  vision  of  our  Saviour :  and  to 
Iter  in  the  nsion  of  a  sheet  let  down  from  heaven, 
divers  sorts  of  flesh  ;  of  clean,  and  unclean 
and  in  prison,  by  vision  of  an  anget :  and 
►  all  the  apostles,  and  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
nc,  by  the  graces  of  his  spirit ;  and  to  the  apos- 
(  again,  at  the  choosing  of  Matthias  iu  the  place 
f  Judas  Iscariot,  by  lot. 
Seeing  then,  all  prophecy  supposeth  vision,  or  e^'j  n)»n 

(which  two,  when  they  be  natural,  are  theitninnbepr*. 
ne),  or  some  especial  gift  of  God  so  rarely  ob- ^(''"i^/p^ 
in  mankind  as  to  be  admired  where  ob-P''"'' 
served ;  and  seeing  as  well  such  gifts,  as  the  most 
fattraordinary  dreams  and  visions,  may  proceed 
from  (Joil,  not  only  bv  his  supernatural,  and  imme- 
diate, but  also  by  his  natural  operatinii,  and  by 
mediation  of  second  causes  ;  there  is  need  of  rea- 
-nn  and  judgment  to  discern  between  natural,  and 
-upematural  gifts,  and  between  natural,  and  super- 
natural visions  or  dreams.  And  consequently 
men  had  need  to  be  very  circumspect  and  wary, 
hi  obe\'iiig  the  voice  of  man,  that  pretending  him- 
self to  be  a  prophet,  requires  us  to  obey  God  in 
that  way,  which  he  in  God's  name  telleth  us  to  be 
ay  to  happiness.  For  he  that  pretends  to 
I  the  way  of  so  great  felicity,  pretends  to 
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PART  m.  govern  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  rule  and  reig:n  over 
..  , 'f-  ..  them ;  which  is  a  thing,  that  all  men  natnrally  deare, 
Every  iii«n  and  IS  therefore  worthy  to  be  suspected  of  ambition 
•mnc  ihe  pro-  and  imposture  ;  and  consequently,  ought  to  be  ej- 
prec'indcd'Lo'  amined  and  tried  by  every  man,  before  he  yield 
pheis calling,  them  obedience;  unless  be  have  yielded  it  tbem 
already,  iu  the  institution  of  a  commonwealth;  as 
when  the  prophet  is  the  civil  sovereign,  or  by  the 
civil  sovereign  authorized.  And  if  this  examination 
of  prophets  and  spirits,  were  not  allowed  to  every 
one  of  the  people,  it  had  been  to  uo  purpose  to  set 
out  the  marks,  by  which  every  man  might  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  those,  whom  they  ought,  and 
those  whom  they  ought  not  to  follow.  Seeing 
therefore  such  marks  are  set  out  {Deut  .xiii.  1,  &c.) 
to  know  a  prophet  by  ;  and  ( I  John  iv.  I ,  &c.) 
to  know  a  spirit  by  :  and  seeing  there  is  so  much 
prophecying  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  so  much 
preaching  in  the  New  Testament,  against  prophets ; 
and  so  much  greater  a  number  ordinarily  of  false 
prophets,  than  of  tnie  ;  every  one  is  to  beware  of 
obeying  their  directions,  at  their  own  peril.  And 
first,  that  there  were  many  more  false  than  true 
prophets,  appears  by  this,  that  when  Ahab  ( 1  Kings 
xxii.)  consulted  four  hundred  prophets,  they  were  all 
false  impostors,  but  only  one  Micaiah,  And  a 
little  before  the  time  of  the  captivity,  the  prophets 
were  generally  liars.  The  prophets,  (saith  the 
Lord,  by /i?rc»«/'ff/r,  chapter  xiv.  H)  prophecy  lies 
in  my  name.  I  sent  them  not,  neither  have  J  com- 
manded (hem,  nor  spake  unto  them;  they  prophecy 
to  you  a/ulse  vision,  a  thing  of'  nottght,  and  the 
deceit  of  their  heart.  Insomuch  a.*i  God  com- 
manded the  people  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet 


Jeremiah  (chapter  xxiii.  16)  not  to  obey  them: 
Thus  saiih  the  Lord  of  host,-!,  heurhen  not  nnto 
the  words  of  the  prophetn,  that  prophecy  to  you. 
They  make  you  vain,  they  speak  a  vision  of  their 
own  heart,  and  7ioi  out  o/'  the  mouth  of  the  Lord. 

Seeing  then  there  was  in  the  time  of  the  Old  ah  propincj 
Testament,  such  quarrels  amongst  the  visionary  vereign  p»- 
prophets,  one  contesting  with  another,  and  asking,  ™mi'i".-dby 
«f /(«*  departed  the  Spirit  J'rom  me,  to  go  to  thee  ?  ""'J'  '"'«''"• 

as  between  Micaiah  and  the  rest  of  the  four  hun-  ^^H 

dred ;  and  such  giving  of  the  lie  to  one  another,  ^^| 

(as  in  Jerem.  xiv.  14)and  such  controversies  in  tlie  ^^| 

New  Testament  at  this  day,  amongst  the  spiritual  ^^| 

prophets  ;  every  man  then  was,  and  now  is  bound  ^^| 

to  make  use  of  his  natural  reason,  to  apply  to  all  ^^H 

prophecy  those  rules  which  God  hath  given  us,  to  ^^| 

discern  the  true  from  false.    Of  which  rules,  in  the  ^^| 

Old  Testament,  one  was,  conformable  doctrine  to  ^^| 

that  which  Moses  the  sovereigu  prophet  had  taught  ^^| 

them ;  and    the    other,  the_  miraculous   power  of  ^^| 

foretelling  what  God  would  bring  to  pass,  as  I  have  ^^| 

already  showed  out  of /JcH^xiii.  l,&c.   And  in  the  ^^| 

New  Testament   there  was    hut   one  only  mark ;  ^^| 

and  that  was  the  preaching  of  this  doctrine,  that  ^^| 

Jesus  is  the   Christ,  that  is,    king  of  the  Jews,  ^^| 

promised  in  the  Old  Testament.  Whosoever  denied  ^^| 

that  article,  he  was  a  false  prophet,  whatsoever  ^^| 

miracles  he   might  seem  to   work;  and  he    that  ^^| 

taught   it  was  a  true    prophet.      For   St.  John  ^^| 

(1   Epist.  iv.  2,  &c.)   speaking  expressly  of  the  ^^M 

means  to  examine  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God,  ^^M 

or  not;  after  he  had  told  them  that  there  would  ^^M 

arise  false  prophets,  saith  thus,   Ilvrehij  know  ye  ^^| 

LiAe  Spirit  of  God.     Every  spirit  that  conj'esseth  ^^| 
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thai  Jesus  Christ  i»  come  in  thr  flesh,  is  of  God  ; 
that  i8,is  approved  and  allowed  as  a  prophet  of  God: 
t  not  that  he  is  a  godly  man,  or  one  of  tlie  elect,  for 
'  this,  that  he  ooufesseth,  professeth,  or  preachelh 
-  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ ;  but  for  that  he  is  a  prophet 
'■  avowed.  For  God  sometimes  speaketh  by  pro- 
phets, whose  persons  he  hath  not  accepted;  as  h« 
did  by  Balaam ;  and  as  he  foretold  Saul  of  his 
death,  by  the  Witch  of  Eudor.  Again  in  the  next 
verse,  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesm 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of  Christ ;  nnd 
this  is  the  spirit  of  Anti-Christ.  So  that  the  role 
is  perfect  on  both  sides ;  that  he  is  a  true  prophet, 
which  preacheth  the  Messiah  already  come,  in  the 
person  of  Jesus ;  and  he  a  false  one  that  denieth 
him  come,  and  looketh  for  him  in  some  future  im- 
postor, that  sliall  take  upon  him  that  honour  falsely, 
whom  the  apostle  there  properly  calleth  Anti- 
Christ.  Every  man  therefore  ought  to  consider 
wlio  is  the  sovereign  prophet ;  that  is  to  say,  who 
it  is,  that  is  God's  vicegerent  on  earth  ;  and  hath 
next  under  God,  the  authority  of  governing  Chris- 
tian men ;  and  to  observe  for  a  rule,  that  doctrine, 
which  in  the  name  of  God,  he  hath  commanded  to 
be  taught ;  and  thereby  to  examine  and  try  out  the 
truth  of  those  doctrines,  which  pretended  prophets 
with  miracle,  or  without,  shall  at  any  time  ach-ance : 
and  if  they  find  it  contrary  to  that  rule,  to  do  as 
they  did,  that  came  to  Moses,  and  complained  that 
there  were  some  that  prophecied  in  the  camp, 
whose  authority  so  to  do  they  doubted  of;  and 
leave  to  the  sovereign,  as  they  did  to  Moses,  to  up- 
hold, or  to  forbid  them,  as  he  should  see  cause ; 
and  if  he  disavow  them,  then  no  more  to   obey 
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Br  voice  ;  or  if  he  approve  them,  then  to  obey  j 

1,  as  men  to  whom  God  hath  given  a  part  of  the 

•it  of  their  sovereign.    For  when  Christian  men, 

:  not  their  Christian  sovereign,  for  God's  pro- 

;  they  must  either  take  their  own  dreams,  for 

I  prophecy  they  mean  to  be  governed  by,  and 

tmnor  of  their  own  hearts  for  the  Spirit  of 

;  or  tliey  must  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  by 

'.  strange  prince;  or  by  some  of  their  fetlow- 

hects,  that  can  bewitch  them,  by  slander  of  the 

emment,  iuto  rebellion,  %vithout  other  miracle 

lonfirm  their  eaUing,  than  sometimes  an  extra- 

r  success  and  impunity ;  and  by  this  means 

xjyingall  laws,  both  divine  and  human,  reduce 

iorder,  government,  and  society,  to  the  first 

s  of  violence  and  civil  war. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

OP  MIRACLES,  AND  THEIR  USE. 

\  miracles  are  signified  the  admirable  works  of  a 
1 :  and  therefore  they  are  also  called  wonders.  ''^ 
1  becaufie  they  are  for  the  most  part,  done,  for  " 
nlficntion  of  his  commandment,  in  such  occa- 
o«   without   them,  men  are  apt  to  doubt, 
Bowing  their  private  natural  reasoning,)  what  he 
1  commanded,  and  what  not,  they  are  oom- 
toly,  in  holy  Scripture,  called  si^ns,  in  the  same 
.  tbey  are  called  by  the  Latins,  ostenfa, 
,  portentd.  from  showing  and  fore-signifying 
,  which  the  Almighty  is  about  to  bring  to  pass. 
ffo  understand  therefore  what  is  a  miracle,  we 
t  first  understand  what  works  they  are,  which 
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J^ABT  111.  men  wonder  at,and  call  admirable.  And  there  bebnt 
I  ^.  "i''    -    two  things  which  make  men  wonder  at  any  event : 

E&nd  rau.t  the  one  is,  if  it  he  strange,  that  is  to  say,  sueh  as 
Ert'c.and  tile  like  of  It  hath  never,  or  very  rarely  been  pro- 
SMnltur/r  *luc^<i :  tlie  other  is,  if  when  it  is  produced,  ne 
Biue  kpown.  cannot  imagine  it  to  have  been  done  by  nataral 

L  means,  but  only  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God. 

H  But  when  we  see  some  possible,  natural  cause  of 

^M  it,  how  rarely  soever  the  like  has  been  done,  or  if 

H  the  like  have  been  often  done,  how  impossible  so- 

^M  ever  it  be  to  imagine  a  natural  means  thereof,  we 

H  no  more  wonder,  nor  esteem  it  for  a  miracle. 

^M  Therefore,  if  a  horse  or  cow  should  speak,  it 

^M  were  a  miracle  ;  because  both  the  thing  is  strange, 

H  and  the  natural  cause  difficult  to  imagine.    So  also 

H  were  it  to  see  a  strange  deviation  of  nature,  in  the 

^1  production  of  some  new  shape  of  a  living  creature. 

H  But  when  a  man,  or  other  animal,  engenders  hi« 

H  like,  though  we  know  no  more  how  this  is  done, 

H  than  the  other ;  yet  because  it  is  usual,  it  is  no 

^m  miracle.     In  like  manner,  if  a  man  be  metamor- 

H  phosed  into  a  stone,  or  into  a  pillar,  it  is  a  miracle : 

H  because  strange :   but  if  a  piece  of  wood  be  so 

H  changed  ;  because  we  see  it  often,  it  is  no  miracle : 

H  and  yet  we  know  no  more  by  what  operation  of 

H  God,  the  one  is  brought  to  pass,  than  the  other. 

H  The  first  rainbow  that  was  seen  in  the  world, 

H  was  a  miracle,  because  the  iirst ;  and  consequently 

H  strange ;  and  served  for  a  sign  from  God,  placed 

H  in  heaven,  to  assure  his  people,  there  should  be  no 

H  more  any  universal  destruction  of  the  world  by 

H  water.     But  at  this  day,  because  they  are  frequent, 

H  they  are  not  miracles,  neither  to  them  that  know 

B  their  natural  causes,  nor  to  them  who  know  them 
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not.     Agidn,  there  be  many  rare  works  produced  part  hi. 
by  the  art  of  man :  yet  when  we  know  they  are    ,    ^^-  ^  . 
done;  because  thereby  we  know  also  the  means 
how  they  are  done,  we  count  them  not  for  mira- 
cles, because  not  wrought  by  the  immediate  hand 
of  God,  but  of  human  industry. 

Furthermore,  seeing  admiration  and  wonder  are  That  which 
tx>iisequent  to  the  knowledge  and  experience,where->  ^ncie  to 
•rith  men  are  endued,  some  more,  some  less ;  it  ^e^nTo'the^we 
followeth,  that  the  same  thing  may  be  a  miracle  to  ^^  ^Qotber. 
one,  and  not  to  another.    And  tiience  it  is,  that 
ignorant  and  superstitious  men  make  great  won- 
ders of  those  works,  which  other  men,  knowing 
Id  proceed  from  nature,  (which  is  not  the  imme- 
diate, but  the  ordinary  work  of  God),  admire  not 
■t  all :  as  when  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  have 
been  taken  for  supernatural  works,  by  the  common 
people ;  when  nevertheless,  there  were  others,  who 
could  from  their  natural  causes  have  foretold  the 
▼ery  hour  they  should  arrive :  or,  as  when  a  man, 
by   confederacy  and  secret  intelligence,    getting 
knowledge  of  the  private  actions  of  an  ignorant, 
imwary  man,  thereby  teUs  him  what  he  has  done 
in  former  time;  it  seems  to  him  a  miraculous 
tbing ;  but  amongst  wise,  and  cautelous  men,  such 
miracles  as  those,  cannot  easily  be  done. 

Afinin,  it  belongeth  to  the  nature  of  a  miracle,  The  end 

•         .     ,  <■        1.  1  •  i*  1.  of  ixiiraclcB. 

mat  It  be  wrought  for  the  procuring  of  credit  to 
God*8  messengers,  ministers,  and  prophets,  that 
tibereby  men  may  know,  they  are  called,  sent,  and 
employed  by  6c  d,  and  thereby  be  the  better  in- 
Aned  to  obey  them.  And  therefore,  though  the 
creation  of  the  worlds  and  after  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  liviBg  creatures  in  the  universal  deluge. 
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Btaet  in.  were  admirable  works  ;  yet  because  they  were  not 
*    ^  .^^-  ..    doiie  to  procure  credit  to  auy  prophet,  or  other 

The  end       miulster  of  God,  tliey  use  not  to  be  called  miracK'S. 

0  t&inc  CI.  p^j,  j^^^,  admirable  soever  any  work  be,  the  admi- 

^K  ration  oonsisteth  not  in  that  it  could  be  done ;  be- 

^^M  cause  men  naturally  believe  the  AUuighty  con  do 

^^1  all  things ;  but  because  he  does  it  at  the  prayer  or 

^^1  word  of  a  man.     But  the  works  of  God  in  Egypt, 

^^1  by  the  band  of  Moses,  were  properly  miracles ; 

^^H  because  they  were  done  with  intention   to  make 

^^M  the  people  of  Israel  believe,  that  Moses  came  uuto 

^^1  them,  not  out  of  auy  design  of  his  own  intercut, 

^^M  but  as  sent  from  God.     Therefore,  after  God  had 

^^M  commanded  him  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from  the 

^^M  Egyptian  boudage,  when  he  said  (Exod.  iv.  1)  Theg 

^^M  will  not  believe  me,  but  will  say,  the  Lordltath  not 

^^1  appeared  unto  me,  God  gave  him  power,  to  turn  the 

^^1  rod  he  had  in  his  hand  into  a  serpent,  and  again 

^^M  to  return  it  Into  a  rod ;  and  by  putting  his  Imnd 

^^1  into  his  bosom,  to  make  it  leprous  ;  and  again  by 

^H  putting  it  out,  to  mukc  it  whole ;  to  make  the  chil- 

^H  dreu  of  Israel  beUeve  (as  it  is  verse  5 )  that  the  God 

^^H  of  their  fathens  had  appeared  unto  him  :  and  if  that 

^^1  were  not  enough,  he  gave  him  power  to  turn  their 

^^M  waters  into  blood.     And  when  he  had  done  these 

^V  miracles  before   the  people,  it  is  said  (verse  31) 

^H  that  tket/  believed  him.      Nevertheless,   for  fear 

^H  of  Pharaoh,  they  durst  not  yet  obey  him.     There- 

^^H  fore  the  other  works  which  were  done  to  pla;E^e 

^^1  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians,  tended  all  to  make 

^^M  the    Israelites  believe    in  Moses,  and  were  pro- 

^^1  perly  miracles.     In  like  manner  if  we  consider  all 

^^V  the  miracles  done  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  ail 

^V  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  till  the  captivity  |u^H 
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lose  of  our  Saviour,  and  liis  apostles  afterwards ;  part  lit. 
shall  find,  their  end  was  always  to  beget  or   .    ^J-    . 
hnfirm  belief,  that  they  came  not  of  their  own  The  *nd 

11,  but  wpre  sent  by  God.  We  may  farther  "^  ■""«'«»• 
observe  in  Scripture,  that  the  end  of  miracles,  was 
to  beget  belief,  not  universally  in  all  men,  elect 
aud  reprobate ;  but  in  the  elect  only  j  that  is 
to  say,  in  such  as  God  had  determined  should  be- 
come his  subjects.  For  those  miraculous  plagues 
of  Egypt,  had  uot  for  their  end,  the  conversion  of 
Pharaoh ;  for  God  had  told  Moses  before,  that  he 
would  harden  the  henrt  of  Pharoah,  that  he  should 
not  let  the  people  go :  and  when  he  let  them  go 
at  last,  not  the  miracles  persuaded  him,  but  the 
plagues  forced  hira  to  it.  So  also  of  our  Saviour, 
it  is  written  (Matth.  xiii.  68),  that  he  wrought  not 
many  miracles  in  his  own  country,  because  of  their 
imbelief;  and  {in  Mark  vi.  5)  instead  of.  He 
wrought  not  niatii/,  it  is,  He  could  work  none.  It 
was  not  because  he  wanted  power ;  which  to  say, 
were  blasphemy  against  God ;  nor  that  the  end  of 
miracles  was  not  to  convert  incredulous  men  to 
Christ !  for  the  end  of  all  the  miracles  of  Moses,  of 
the  prophets,  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  his  apostles 
wa.s  to  add  men  to  the  church :  but  it  was,  because 
the  end  of  their  miracles,  was  to  add  to  the  church, 
uot  all  men,  but  such  as  should  be  saved  ;  that  is 
to  say,  such  as  God  had  elected.  Seeing  therefore 
our  Saviour  was  sent  from  bis  Father,  he  coidd  not 
use  his  power  in  the  conversion  of  those,  whom  his 
Father  had  rejected.  Tliey  tliat  expouutUng  this 
place  of  St.  Mark,  say,  that  this  word,  He  could 
not,  is  put  for,  He  would  not,  do  it  without  exam- 
ule  in  the  Greek  tongue :  where  would  not,  is  i)ut 
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PART  III.  sometimes  for  could  not,  in  things  inanimate,  that 

.    ^]'    .    have  no  will ;  but  could  not,  for  would  not  never: 

and  thereby  lay  a  stumbling  block  before  weak 

Christians ;  as  if  Christ  could  do  no  miracles,  but 

amongst  the  credulous. 

The  definition      From  that  which  I  have  here  set  down,  of  the 

of  a  miracle.  .  i*  •        i  t    n         ^^  ^y 

nature  and  use  of  a  miracle,  we  may  define  it  thus : 
A  MIRACLE  is  a  work  of  Gody  (besides  his  opera- 
tion  by  the  way  of  nature  ^ordained  in  the  creation) 
done,  for  the  making  manifest  to  his  electj  the 
mission  of  an  extraordinary  minister  for  their 
salvation. 

And  from  this  definition,  we  may  infer;  first, 
that  in  all  miracles,  the  work  done,  is  not  the  eflFect 
of  any  virtue  in  the  prophet;  because  it  is  the  eflFect 
of  the  immediate  hand  of  God ;  that  is  to  say  God 
hath  done  it,  without  using  the  prophet  therein, 
as  a  subordinate  cause. 

Secondly,  that  no  devil,  angel,  or  other  created 
spirit,  can  do  a  miracle.  For  it  must  either  be  by 
virtue  of  some  natural  science,  or  by  incantation, 
that  is,  by  virtue  of  words.  For  if  the  enchanters 
do  it  by  their  own  power  independent,  there  is  some 
power  that  proceedeth  not  from  God ;  which  all 
men  deny :  and  if  they  do  it  by  power  given  them, 
then  is  the  work  not  from  the  immediate  hand 
of  God,  but  natural,  and  consequently  no  miracle. 

There  be  some  texts  of  Scripture,  that  seem  to 
attribute  the  power  of  working  wonders,  equal  to 
some  of  those  immediate  miracles  wrought  by  God 
himself,  to  certain  arts  of  magic  and  incantation. 
As  for  example,  when  we  read  that  after  the  rod  of 
Moses  being  cast  on  the  ground  became  a  serpent, 
(Exod.  vii.  11)  the  magicians  of  Egypt  did  the 
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like  bij  their  enchantments  ;  and  that  after  Moses  part  ni,  I 

had  turned  the  waters  of  the  Egyptian  streams,  .    '^'  _,.  I 

rivers,  ponds,  and  pools  of  water  into  blood,  {Exod.  DeBniUon    I 

vii.  22)  the  magicians  did  so  Wcewise  with  their  J 

enchantments ;  and  that  after  Moses  had  hy  the  ^^H 

l>ower  of  God  brought  frogs  upon  the  laud,  {Exod,  ^^H 

viii.  7)  the  magicians  also  did  so  with  their  en-  ^^H 

chantments,  and  brought  up  Jrogs  upon  the  land  ^^^| 

of  Egypt :  will  not  a  man  be  apt  to  attribute  mi-  ^^^| 

racles  to  enchantments ;  that  iti  to  say,  to  the  effi-  ^^^| 

cacy  of  the  sound  of  words ;  and  think  the  same  ^^^H 

very  well  proved  out  of  this,  and  other  such  places  ?  ^^^| 

And  yet  there  is  no  place  of  Scripture,  that  telleth  ^^^| 

us  what  an  enchantment  is.     If  therefore  enchant-  ^^^| 

ment  be  not,  as  many  think  it,  a  working  of  strange  ^^^| 

effects  by  spells  and  words ;  but  imposture  aud  de-  ^^H 

lusion,  wrought  by  ordinary  means ;  and  so  far  from  ^^H 

supernatural,  as  the  impostors  need  not  the  study  so  ^^^| 

much  as  of  natural  causes,  but  the  ordinary  igiio-  ^^H 

ranee,  stupidity,  and  superstition  of  mankind,  to  do  ^^^| 

them ;  those  texts  that  seem  to  countenance  the  ^^H 

power  of  magic,  witchcraft,  and  enchantment,  must  ^^^| 

needs  have  another  sense,  than  at  first  sight  they  ^^H 

seem  to  bear.  ^^^| 

For  it  is  evident  enough,  that  words  have  no  ^^^| 

efiect,  but  on  those  that  understand  them;    and  ^^^| 

then  they  have  no  other,  but  to  signify  tlie  inten-  ^^^| 

tious  or  passions  of  tliem  that  s])eak :  and  thereby  ^^^| 

jiroduce  liope,  fear,  or  other  passions  or  concep-  ^^H 

tions  in  the  hearer.    Therefore  when  a  rod  see'meth  ^^^| 

a  serpent,  or  the  waters  blood,  or  any  other  miracle  ^^^| 

seemeth  done  by  enchautmeut ;  if  it  be  not  to  the  ^^^| 

edification  of  God"s  people,  not  the  rod,  nor  the  ^^^| 

crater,  nor  any  other  thiug  is  enchanted ;  that  is  to  ^^^| 
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PART  III.  say,  wrought  upon  by  the  words,  but  the  spectator. 
.  ^'  .  So  that  an  the  mirade  consisteth  in  this,  that  the 
endianter  has  deceived  a  man ;  which  is  no  mirade, 
but  a  very  easy  matter  to  do. 
Hut  men  ai«  Fbf  siidi  IS  the  ignorancc  and  aptitndc  to  eTTor 
^T^^^  genorally  of  all  m^i,  but  espedally  of  them  that 
^  have  not  mnch  knowledge  of  natural  causes,  and 
of  the  nature  and  interests  of  men;  as  by  innume- 
rable and  easy  tricks  to  be  abused.  What  opinion 
of  miraculous  power,  before  it  was  known  there 
was  a  science  of  the  course  of  the  stars,  might  a 
man  have  gained,  that  diould  have  told  the  people, 
this  hour  or  day  the  sun  should  be  darkened  ?  A 
juggler  by  the  handling  of  his  goblets  and  other 
trinkets,  if  it  were  not  now  ordinarily  practised, 
would  be  thought  to  do  his  wonders  by  the  power 
at  least  of  the  devil.  A  man  that  hath  practised  to 
speak  by  drawing  in  of  his  breath,  (which  kind  of 
men  in  ancient  time  were  called  f>entriloqm)f  and 
so  make  the  weakness  of  his  voice  seem  to  proceed, 
not  from  the  weak  impulsion  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  but  from  distance  of  place,  is  able  to  make 
very  many  men  believe  it  is  a  voice  from  Heaven, 
whatsoever  he  please  to  tell  them.  And  for  a 
crafty  man,  that  hath  enquired  into  the  secrets,  and 
familiar  confessions  that  one  man  ordinarily  maketh 
to  another  of  his  actions  and  adventures  past,  to  tell 
them  him  again  is  no  hard  matter ;  and  yet  there 
be  many,  that  by  such  means  as  that  obtain  the 
reputation  of  being  conjurers.  But  it  is  too  long  a 
business,  to  reckon  up  the  several  sorts  of  those 
men,  which  the  Greeks  called  Oav^arovpYoc,  that 
is  to  say,  workers  of  things  wonderful :  and  yet 
these  do  all  they  do,  by  their  own  single  dexterity. 
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Rut  if  we  look  upon  the  impostnres  wrought  by  p^it: 
confederacy,  there  is  Dothing  how  impossible  so- 
i-M-r  to  be  done,  that  is  im])ossible  to  be  believed. 
I'ur  two  men  conspiring,  one  to  seem  lame,  the 
other  to  cure  him  with  a  charm,  will  deceive  many  : 
but  many  conspiring,  one  to  seem  lame,  another  so 
to  cure  him,  and  all  the  rest  to  bear  witness,  will 
deceive  many  more. 

In  this  aptitude  of  mankind,  to  give  too  hasty  be-  ChiHo« 
if  to  pretended  miracles,  there  can  be  no  better,! 
'  1  think  any  other  caution,  tlian  that  which  God  "' 
'ii  prescribed,  first  by  Moses,  as  I  have  said  be- 
:  J  in  the  precedent  chapter,  in  the  beginning  of 
viiith  and  end  of  the  xviiith  of  Deateronniny  ; 
iT  we  take  not  any  for  prophets,  that  teach  any 
ii-r  rehgion,  than  that  which  God's  lieutenant, 
licb  at  that  time  was  Moses,  hath  established; 

■  any,  though  he  teach  the  same  religion,  whose 
-.iiction  we  do  not  see  come  to  pass.  Moses 
reforc  in  his  time,  and  Aaron  and  his  succes- 

-(irc*  in  their  times,  and  the  sovereign  governor  of 

(.od'a  people,  next  under  God   himself,  that  is  to 

,  the  bead  of  the  Church,  in  all  time^,  are  to  be 

iisuJted,  what  doctrine  he  hath  established,  be- 

r  we  give  credit  to  apretended  miracle  or  prophet. 

■  1  when  that  is  done,  the  thing  they  pretend  to 
;i  miracle,  we  must  both  see  it  done,  and  use  ail 

.  rjis  jMiSsible  to  consider,  whether  it  be  really 
;if  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  whether  it  be  such,  a.s 
fiiar  can  do  the  like  by  his  natural  power,  but 
it  it  requires  the  immediate  band  of  God.  And 
liiia  al&o  we  must  have  recourse  to  God's  lieu- 
t*-iiant,  to  whom  in  all  doubtful  cases,  we  have  sub- 
^■ted  oar  private  judgments.     For  example ;  if  a 

^V  F  P  1 
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PART  iiu  man  pretend,  after  certain  words  spoken  over  a 

.    ^'    .   piece  of  bread,  that  presently  God  hath  made  it 

CMtkHw        not  bread,  bnt  a  god,  or  a  man,  or  both,  and  never- 

ISI^^ie      theless  it  looketh  still  as  like  bread  as  ever  it  did ; 

of  mindes.    ^^^  jg  hq  reason  for  any  man  to  think  it  really 

done,  nor  consequentiy  to  fear  him,  till  he  enquire 
of  God,  by  his  vicar  or  lieutenant,  whether  it  be 
done,  or  not.  If  he  say,  not,  then  foUoweth  that 
which  Moses  saith  (JDeuL  xviii.  22)  he  hath  spoken 
it  presumptuously  J  thou  shalt  not  fear  him.  If  he 
say,  it  is  done,  then  he  is  not  to  contradict  it.  So 
also  if  we  see  not,  but  only  hear  tell  of  a  miracle, 
we  are  to  consult  the  lawful  Church ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  lawful  head  thereof,  how  far  we  are  to 
give  credit  to  the  relators  of  it.  And  this  is 
chiefly  the  case  of  men,  that  in  these  days  live  mi- 
der  Christian  sovereigns.  For  in  these  times,  I 
do  not  know  one  man,  that  ever  saw  any  such  won- 
derous  work,  done  by  the  charm,  or  at  the  word, 
or  prayer  of  a  man,  that  a  man  endued  but  with  a 
mediocrity  of  reason  would  think  supernatural :  and 
the  question  is  no  more,  whether  what  we  see  done, 
be  a  miracle ;  whether  the  miracle  we  hear,  or 
read  of,  were  a  real  work,  and  not  the  act  of  a 
tongue,  or  pen ;  but  in  plain  terms,  whether  the 
report  be  true,  or  a  lie.  In  which  question  we  are 
not  every  one,  to  make  our  own  private  reason, 
or  conscience,  but  the  public  reason,  that  is,  the 
reason  of  God's  supreme  lieutenant,  judge ;  and 
indeed  we  have  made  him  judge  already,  if  we  have 
given  him  a  sovereign  power,  to  do  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  our  peace  and  defence.  A  private  man 
has  always  the  liberty,  because  thought  is  free,  to 
believe  or  not  believe  in  his  heart  those  acts  that 
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ire  been  given  out  for  miracles,  according;  as  he   part  ii 
iall  see  what  benefit  can  accrue  by  men's  belief,    .    "■ 
I  those  that  pretend   or  counteuance  them,  and  Caution. 
tereby  conjecture  whether  they  be  miracles    or '^[l^.'ure'' 
But  when  it  comes  to  confession  of  that  faith,  °'  ™"eiei 

B  private  reason  must  submit  to  the  pubUc  ;  that 
I  to  say,  to  God's  lieutenant.  But  who  is  this 
mtenant  of  God,,  and  head  of  the  Church,  shall  be 

isidered  in  its  proper  place  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

OF  THE  SIGNIFICATION    IN   SCRIPTURE   OF    ETER- 
NAL LIFE,  HELL,  SALVATION,  THE  WORLD 
TO  COME,  AND  REDEMl'TION. 

The  maintenance  of  civil  society  depending  on 
justice,  and  justice  on  the  power  of  Ufe  and  death, 
and  other  less  rewards  and  puuisliments,  residing 
in  theia  that  have  the  sovereignty  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  it  is  impossible  a  commonwealth  should 
stand,  where  any  other  thaii  the  sovereign  hath 
a  power  of  giving  greater  rewards  than  hfe,  and  of 
inflicting  greater  punishments  than  death.  Now 
seeing  eternal  life  is  a  greater  reward  than  the  life 
present;  and  eternal  torment  a  greater  punish- 
ment than  the  <ieat/i  of  nature  ;  it  is  a  thing  worthy 
to  be  well  considered  of  all  men  that  desire,  by 
obeying  authority,  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  con- 
fusion and  civil  war,  what  is  meant  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, by  li/e  eternal,  and  torment  eternal;  and 
for  what  offences,  and  against  whom  committed, 
men  are  to  be  eternalhj  tormented ;  and  for  what 
actions  they  are  to  obtain  eternal  life. 
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PpART  HI.       And  iirst  we  find  that  Adam  was  created  in  sock 

._  _^^-  _.    a  coiitlition  of  life,  as  had  he  not  broken  the  com- 

Tiio  plate  •,(    mandmeut  of  God,  he  had  enjoyed  it  in  the  paradise 
ni?j,"inio'w  of  Eden  everlastingly.     For  there  was  the  tree  of 

iioi  sinned,  had  fjj-g^  -whereof  he  was  so  long  allowed  to  eat,  as  Iw 
triij  Piiratiise.  ghould  forbear  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowle^e  nl 

^^  good  aikd  evil ;  which  was  not  allowed  him.     And 

^^ta  therefore  as  soon  as  he  had  eaten  of  it,  God  thrust 

^^M  him  out  of  Paradise,  {Gen.  iii.22)  /e«t  he  sttoutdptU 

^^1  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life  and 

^^M  live  for  ever.  By  which  it  seemeth  to  me,  (with  snb- 

^^1  mission  nevertheless  both  in  this,and  in  all  questions 

^^M  whereof  the  determination  dependeth  on  the  Scrip- 

^^H  tares,  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  authorized 

^^M  by  the  commonwealth,  whose  subject  I  am),  that 

^^M  Adam,Lf  lie  had  not  sinned,had  had  an  eternal  life  on 

^H  earth,  and  that  mortality  entered  upon  himself  and 

^^B  his  posterity  by  his  first  sin.  Not  that  actual  death 

^^M  then  entered ;  for  Adam  then  could  never  have 

^^M  had  children  ;  whereas  he  lived  long  after,  and  saw 

^^M  a,  numerous  posterity  ere  he  died.     Bnt  where  it  is 

^^M  said,(&pyi.ii.  \7)Inthe  day  that  thou  eatest  tlterei^, 

^^1  thott  shah  surely  die,  it  must  needs  be  meruit  of 

^^1  his  mortality,  and  certitude  of  death.     Seeing  then 

^^1  eternal  life  was  lost  by  Adam's  forfeiture  in  com- 

^H  mitting  sin,  he  that  should  cancel  that  forfeitnre 

^^1  was  to  recover  thereby  that  life  again.     Now  Jesus 

^H  Christ  hath  satisfied  for  the  sins  of  all  that  l>elieT(! 

^^1  in  him;  and  therefore  recovered  to  all  believers, 

^^1  that  eternal  life  which  was  lost  by  the  sin  of  Adam. 

^^1  And  in  this  sense  it  is  that  the  comparison  of  $L 

^H  Paul  holdeth,  (Rom.  v.  18,  19^  As  by  the  offence 

^H  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  alt  men  to  eondem- 

^H  nation,  eten  so  hy  the  righteousness  of  one,  the 
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•  gift  came  upon  all  men  to  justification  of  part  hi. 
'  which  18  agam  (I  Cor.  xv.  21,  22)  more  per-    .    '*■    ,. 

k:uou8ly  delivered  iu  these  words,  For  since  by 
t  came  death,  bif  man  came  also  the  reaurrec- 
[  of  the  dead.    For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so 

I  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 

I  Concerning  the  place  wherein  men  shall  enjoy  T^wcooBem. 

jftt  eternal  life  which  Christ  hath  obtained  forofiif.  eiemJ, 

bem,  the  texts  next  before  alleged  seem  to  make  "'     ""'^"" 

it  on  earth.  For  if  as  in  Adam  all  die,  that  is,  have  ^^1 

forfeited  paradise  and  eternal   life  on  earth,  even  so  ^^M 

in  Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive ;  then  all  men  shall  ^^M 

be  made  to  live  on  earth ;  for  else  the  comparison  ^H 

were  not  proper.     Hereunto    seeraeth   to   a^ree  ^H 

that   of   the   psalmist  (Psalm.    cxiLxiii.  3)    upon  ^^M 

Xion  God  commanded  the  blessing,  even  life  Jor  ^^| 

rtermore :  for  Zioii  is  in  JenmUem  upon  earth  ;  as  ^^| 

also  that  of  St.  John  (Rev.  ii.  7)   To  him  that  ^^M 

overcometh  I  will  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  ^^| 

which  is  in  tfie  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God.  ^^M 

This  was  the  tree  of  Adam's  eternal  life ;  bnt  his  ^H 

life  was  to  have  been  on  earth.     The  same  seemeth  ^H 

to  be  confirmed  again  by  St.  John  (liev,  x\i.  2),  ^H 

where    he  s^th,  /  John  saw  the  holy  city,  new  ^^| 

Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  ofJteaven,  ^^| 

prepared  as  a  bride  adorned /or  her  husband:  ^H 

and  again  {verse  10)  to  the  same  effect ;  as  if  he  ^H 

should  say,  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  paradise  of  God,  ^H 

at  the  coming  again  of  Christ,  should  come  down  ^H 

to  God's  people  from  heaven,  and  not  they  go  up  ^H 

to  it  from  earth.     And  this  differs  nothing  from  ^H 

that,  which  the  two  men  in  white  clothing,  that  is  ^H 

the  two  angels,  said  to  the  apostles  that  wen;  look-  ^H 

uigupon  Christ  ascending  (Acts  i,  11)  This  same  ^H 
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'jPART  111.  Jesus,  who  is  taken  -up  from  you  into  hearcn,  shall 

^  _  '^-  .  $0  comey  as  you  have  seen  /lini  go  tip  info  Jieactnt. 
Teiii  coQcern-  Which  soundcth  as  if  they  had  said  he  should 
lifo eiero»i,for  come  down  to  go\ern  them  under  his  FatJier  eter- 

icver».  jially  here,  and  not  take  them  up  to  govern  them 
in  heaven ;  and  is  conformable  to  the  restoratioa 

^m  of  the  kingdom  of  God  instituted  under  Moses, 

^H  -which  was  a  iioUtlcal  government  of  the  Jews  on 

^H  earth.   Again,  that  saying  of  our  Saviour  {MattJu 

^H  xxii.  30),  t/mt  in   the  resurrection  they  neither 

^H  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  hut  are  a*  the 

^H  angels  of  God  in  heaven,  is  a  description  of  u 

^H  eternal  life,  resembling  that  which  we  lost  ill  Adam 

^H  in  the  pouit  of  marriage.    For  seeing  Adam  and 

^H  Eve,  if  they  had  not  sinned,  had  lived  on  earth 

^H  eternally  in  their  individual  persons;  it  is  maul* 

^H  fest,  they  should  not  continually  have  procreated 

^H  their  kind  ;  for  if  immortals  should  have  generated 

^H  as  mankind  doth  now,  the  earth  in  a  small  timi' 

^H  would  not  have  t)een  able  to  afford  them  place  to 

^H  stand  on.     The  Jews  tliat  asked  our  Saviour  the 

^H  question,  whose  wife  the  woman  tliat  had  married 

^H  many  brothers  should  be  in  tlie  resurrection,  knew 

^H  not  what  were  the  consequences  of  life  eternal : 

^H  and  therefore  our  Saviour  puts  them  in  miud  of 

^H  this  consequence  of  immortality :  that  there  shall 

^H  be  no  generation,  and  consequently  no  marriage, 

^H  no  more  than    there   is  marriage  or  generation 

^H  among  the  angels.     The  comparison  between  that 

^H  eternal  life  which  Adam  lost,  and  our  Saviour  by 

^H  his   victory   over  death  bath    recovered,  holdeth 

^H  also  in  this;  that  as  Adam  lost  eternal   life  by 

^V  his  sin,  and  yet  Hvfd  after  it  for  a  time,  so  tliP 

^M  faithful  Christian  hath  recovered  eternal  life  by 
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Bbrist's  passion,  though  he   die  a  natural  death,  part  hi.  I 
and  remidn  dead  for  a  time,  namely,  till  the  re-    .  ^f -    . 
surrectiou.     For  as  death  is  reckoned  from  the 
condemnatioii  of  Adam,  not  from  the  execution ;  ^i 

so  life  is  reckoned  from  the  absolution,  not  from        ^^H 
the  resurrection  of  them  that  are  elected  in  Christ.        ^^| 

That  the  place  wherein  men  are  to  live  eternally,  ** 
after  the  resurrection,  is  the  heavens,  (meauing  by 
heaven,  those  parts  of  the  Tvorld,  which  are  the 
most  remote  from  earth,  as  where  the  stars  are,  or 
above  the  stars,  in  another  higher  heaven,  called 
ccelum  empyreum,  whereof  there  is  no  mention  in 
Scripture,  nor  ground  in  reason),  is  not  easily  to  be 
drawn  from  any  text  that  1  can  find.  By  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  is  meant  the  kingdom  of  the  King 
that  dwelieth  in  heaven  ;  and  his  kingdom  was  the 
people  of  Israel,  whom  he  ruled  by  the  prophets, 
his  lieutenants  ;  first  Moses,  and  after  him  Eleazar, 
and  the  sovereign  priests,  till  in  the  days  of  Samuel 
they  rebelled,  and  would  have  a  mortal  man  for 
their  king,  after  the  manner  of  other  nations.  And 
when  our  Saviour  Christ,  by  the  preaching  of  his 
ministers,  shall  have  persuaded  the  Jews  to  return, 
and  called  the  Gentiles  to  his  obedience,  then  shall 
there  be  a  new  kingdom  of  heaven ;  because  our 
king  shall  then  be  God,  whose  throne  is  heaven : 
without  any  necessity  evident  in  the  Scripture, 
that  man  shall  ascend  to  his  happiness  any  higher 
than  G,o^^  J'ootxtool  the  earth.  On  the  contrary, 
we  find  written  {John  iii.  13)  that  no  man  hath 
ascended  into  heaven,  hut  he  that  came  dotvnj'rom 
heatvn,  even  the  son  of'  man,  that  is  in  heaven. 
Where  I  observe  by  the  way,  that  these  words  are 

Knot,  as  those  which  go  immediately  before,  the 
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words  of  oar  Saviour,  bat  of  St.  John  himself;  for 
Christ  was  then  not  in  heaveii,  but  upon  the  earth. 
The  Uke  is  said  of  Da\-id  (Acts  ii.  34)  where 
St.  Petea-,  to  prove  the  ascensiou  of  Christ,  using  tht 
words  of  the  Psalnii3t{i**a/ffixvi.  10),  T/iou  tei/t  mt 
leave  vtij  mouI  in  hell,  iior  guffrr  thine  holy  ose  to 
sec  corrtiption,  saith,  they  were  spokeu,  not  of 
David,  but  of  Christ :  aud  to  prove  it,  adileth  tliit 
reason,  For  David  is  not  ascended  into  heaven. 
But  to  this  a  man  may  easily  answer,  and  say,  tbat 
though  their  bo<lies  were  not  to  ascend  till  die 
general  day  of  judgment,  yet  their  souls  were  kl 
heaven  as  soon  as  they  were  departed  from  thijr 
bodies  ;  which  also  seemeth  to  be  cnufirme<l  by  ^ 
words  of  our  Saviour  (Luke  xx.  37,  38),  who  pro- 
ving the  resurrection  out  of  the  words  of  Moses, 
stuth  thus.  That  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Miuet 
shewed  at  the  hush,  when  he  calleth  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob.  For  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living  ;  J'or  they  all  live  to  him.  But 
if  these  words  be  to  be  understood  only  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  f;ou],  they  prove  not  at  all  that 
which  o\ir  Saviour  intended  to  jirove,  which  was 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  the  im- 
mortaUty  of  the  man.  Therefore  our  Saviour 
meaneth,  that  those  patriarchs  were  immortal ;  not 
by  a  property  consequent  to  the  esaence  and  na- 
ture of  mankind  ;  but  by  the  will  of  God,  that  woe 
pleased  of  his  mere  grace,  to  bestow  eternal  life 
upon  the  faithful.  And  though  at  that  time  the 
patriarchs  and  many  other  faithlul  men  were  dead, 
yet  as  it  is  in  the  text,  they  lived  to  God ;  that  is, 
they  were  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  with  them 
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■lat  were  absolved  of  their  sius,  and  ordained  to  life  part  ni«  I 
^■ernal  at  the  resurrection.  That  the  sonl  of  man  is  .  '^  .  I 
^L  its  own  nature  eternal,  amil  a  living  creature  iu-  A»cen»ion     I 

Hependent  on  the  body,  or  that  any  mere  man  is  im-  ^^1 

^portal,  otherwise  than  by  the  resurrection  in  the  la^t  ^^H 

Hty,  except  Enoch  and  Elias,  is  a  doctrine  not  ap-  ^^^| 

^terent  iu  Scripture.  Tlie  whole  of  the  xivth  chapter  ^^^| 

of  Joli,  which  is  the  speech  not  of  his  friends,  but  ^^^| 

of  liimaelf,  is  a  complaint  of  this  mortality  of  nature;  ^^^| 

nnd  yet  no  contradiction  of  the  immortality  at  the  ^^^| 

resurrection.     There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  saith  he,  ^^^H 

(verse  7)  if  it  he  caxt  down.     Though  the  root  ^^^| 

thereof  wax  old,  and  the  stack  thereof  die  in  tlie  ^^^| 

frroiind,  yet  when,  it  .icenteth  the  water  it  will  bud,  ^^^| 

nnd  firing  forth  boughs  like  a^ilttnt.  But  man  dieth  ^^H 

find  wasteth  away,  yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  ^^H 

and  where  is  he?     And  (verse  12)   Man  Ueth  ^^H 

tlown,  and  riseth  not,  till  the  heavens  he  no  more.  ^^^H 

But  when  is  it,  that  the  he-aveiin  shall  be  no  more  ?  ^^^| 

St.  Peter  tells  us,  tliat  it  is  at  the  general  resurrec-  ^^^| 

tion.     For  in  his  2ud  Epistle,  chap.  Ui.  verse  7,  ^^| 

he  saith,  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  that  are  ^^H 

now,  are  reserved  mifo  fire  against  the  day  of  ^^H 

Judgment,   and  perdition   nf  ungodhj  men,  and  ^^^| 

(v.  1 2)  looking  for,  and  hasting  to  the  coming  of  ^^^| 

God,   wherein  the  heavens  shall  he  on  Jirp  and  ^^H 

shall  he  dix-wlved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  ^^^| 

with  fervent  heat.     Nevertheless,  we  according  ^^H 

to  the  promise  look  for  jieiv  heavens,  and  a  new  ^^H 

earth,  wherein  dwelleth   righteousness.     There-  ^^H 

fore  where  Job  saith,  viati  riseth  not  till  the  hea-  ^^H 

vens  he  no  more ;  it  is  all  one,  as  if  he  had  said,  ^^| 

the  immortal  lil'e,  (and  soul  and  life  in  the  Scripture  ^^H 

f  aigniiy  the  same  tMug,)  begimieth  not  in  ^^H 
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JIT  III.  man,  till  the  resurrection  and  day  of  jvidgmenli 
aud  hatli  for  cause,  not  his  specifical  natore  and 
generation,  but  the  promise.  For  St.  Peter  says, 
not  fVe  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earthf 
J'rom  nature,  hat  from  promise. 

Lastly,  seeing  it  hath  been  already  proved  out  of 
divers  evident  places  of  Scripture,  in  chap.  XXXT. 
of  this  book,  that  tbe  kingdom  of  God  is  a  mtA 
commonwealth,  where  God  himself  is  sovereign,  hf 
virtiie  first  of  the  old,  and  since  of  the  new  covenant, 
wherein  he  reigueth  by  his  vicar  or  lieutenant; 
the  same  places  do  therefore  also  prove,  that  after 
the  coming  again  of  our  Saviour  in  his  majetfty 
and  glory,  to  reign  actually  and  eternally,  the 
kuigdora  of  God  is  to  be  ou  earth.  But  becanse 
this  doctrine,  though  proved  out  of  places  of  Scrip- 
ture not  few  nor  obscure,  will  appear  to  most  men  a 
novelty,  I  do  but  propound  it ;  maintaining  nothing 
in  this,  or  any  other  paradox  of  religion ;  but  attend- 
ing the  end  of  that  dispute  of  the  sword,  concern- 
ing the  authority,  not  yet  amongst  my  countrymen 
decided,  by  whicli  aU  sorts  of  doctrine  are  to  be  ap- 
proved or  rejected ;  and  whose  commands,  both  in 
sj)eeeh  and  writing,  whatsoe^'er  be  the  opinions  of 
private  men,  must  by  all  men,  that  mean  to  be  pro- 
tected by  their  laws,  be  obeyed.  For  the  pomts  of 
doctrine  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  have  so 
great  influence  on  the  kingdom  of  man,  as  not  to 
be  determined,  but  by  them,  that  under  God  have 
the  sovereign  power. 

S  pTwo  iftcr      As  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  eternal  life,  so  also 
Juilgin«Dlor     y,    ,,  .  ,    ,    .  1.        .     , 

U.OM  Hhoitere  Ooo  s  cuemics,  and  their  torments  after  judgment, 

kh'gjum'o'r     appear  by  the  Scripture  to  have  their  place  on  earA. 

The  name  of  the  place,  where  all  men  rei 
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^pe  resurrection,  that  were  either  buried,  or  swal-  pAax  in. 

Hmed  up  of  the  earth,  is  usually  called  iu  Scripture,  .,  ,^f' ...  , 

By  words  that  signify  under  ground;   which  the  GoJ,  or  h.Tio( 

Bfitiiis  read  generally  infernus,  and  iiiferi,  aiul  the  p„i  out.       1 

^nreek  oSqc,  that  is  to  say,  a  phice  where  men  can-  JH 

Hot  see ;  and  containeth  as  -vteW  the  grave,  as  any  ^^| 

^By  other  deeper  place.      But  for  the  place  of  the  ^^H 

Bamned  after  the  resurrection,  it  is  not  determiaed,  ^^H 

Heither  iu  the  Old  nor  New  Testament,  by  any  note  ^^H 

of  situation  ;  but  only  by  the  company  :  as  that  it  ^^H 

sliall  be,  where  such  wicked  men  were,  asGod  in  for-  ^^H 

mer  times,  in  extraordinary  aud  miraculous  manner,  ^^H 

had  destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth :  as  for  ' 

example,  that  they  are  in  Inferno,  in  Tartarus,  or  T^marua. 

in  the  bottomless  pit ;  because  Corah,  Dathan,  and  ^^ 

Abiron,  were  swallowed  up  alive  into  the  earth.  ^^| 

Not  that  the  writers  of  the  Scripture  would  have  ^^| 

us  believe,  there  could  be  in  the  globe  of  the  earth,  ^^H 

ii\'hich  is  not  only  finite,  but  also,  compared  to  the  ^^H 

height  of  the  stars,  of  no  considerable  magnitude,  ^^H 

n  pit  without  a  bottom,  that  is,  a  hole  of  infinite  ^^H 

depth,  such  as  the  Greeks  in  their  demonology,  (that  ^^H 

is  to  say,  in  theii'  doctrine  concerning  demons),  and  ^^H 

after  them  the  Romans,  called  Tartarus;  of  which  ^^H 

Virgil  {Mn.  vi.  57t*,  5/9)  says,  ^^| 

Bis  patet  in  prsceps  tantum,  t«n(Iitque  sub  umbras,  ^^^H 

Quantus  ad  a?tlieriuni  cceli  suspectus  Olympum:  ^^^H 

for  that  is  a  thing  the  proportion  of  earth  to  heaven  ^^H 

cannot  bear  :  but  that  we  should  believe  them  there,  ^^^| 

indefinitely,  where  those  men  are,  on  whom  God  ^^^ 
inflicted  that  exemplary  punishment. 

Again,  because  those  mighty  men  of  the  earth,  that  T''«  '."J^tm 

Uived  in  the  time  of  Noah,  before  the  flood,  (which  ^^H 
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*ART  111.  the  Greeks  call  hrroen,  and  the  Scripture  giantt, 
and  both  say  were  begotten  by  copulatiou  of  the 
children  of  God  with  the  children  of  men,)  were  for 
their  wicked  life  destroyed  by  the  general  delugv; 
the  place  of  the  damned,  is  therefore  also  aoilM* 
times  marked  out,  by  the  company  of  tho«  dk* 
ceased  giants  ;  as  Proeerbs  xxi.  16,  7'Ae  man  titt 
waiidereih  out  of  the  way  of  understaHfiingt  4iaB 
remain  in  tfie  congregation  of  the  giants;  and 
Job  xxvi.  5,  Behold  the  giants  groan  under  trater, 
and  they  that  dwell  with  them.  Here  the  plare 
of  the  damned  is  under  the  water.  And  Uaiah 
xiv.  9,  Hell  is  troubled  how  to  meet  thee  (tliat  is, 
the  King  of  Babylon)  and  will  displace  the  giant* 
J'or  tliee  :  and  here  a^ain  the  place  of  the  damned, 
if  the  sense  be  literal,  is  to  be  under  water.  Thirdly, 
woffirc  beeause  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  by  the 
extraordinaiy  WTath  of  God,  were  consumed  for 
their  wickedness  with  fire  and  t)rim8toiie,  and  to- 
gether with  them  the  country  about  made  a  stinking 
bituminous  lake  :  the  place  of  the  damned  is  some- 
times expressed  by  fire,  and  a  fiery  lake  ,  as  in  the 
/Ipocalypge,  xxi.  8,  But  the  timorous,  incredHfoui, 
and  abominable,  and  viurderers,  and  irhoretnon- 
gers,  and  sorcercm,  ami  idolaters,  ami  all  liars, 
shall  have  their  pari  in  the  lake  that  liurneth  ttith 
Jirc  and  brimstone  ;  which  is  the  secoud  tieath. 
So  that  it  is  manifest,  that  hell  fire,  which  is  here 
expressed  by  metaphor  from  the  real  fire  of  Sodom, 
sigiiitieth  not  any  certain  kind  or  jilace  of  torment! 
but  is  to  be  taken  indefinitely,  for  destruction,  as  it 
is  in  Rev.  xx.  14,  where  it  is  said,  that  death  and 
hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  ofjire ;  that  is  to  say, 
were  abolished  and  destroyed ;  as  if  after  tht-  dav 
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of  judg;meut,  there  shall  be  no  more  dying,  nor  no  part  iit. 

more  going  into  bell;  that  Js,  no  more  going  to    . ^^.•...- 

Hades,  (from  whicL  \vord  perhaps  our  word  Hell  is 
derived.)  which  is  the  same  with  no  more  dying. 

Fourthly,  from  the  plague  of  darkness  inflicted  ^'""^"'™« 
on  the  Egyptians,  of  which  it  is  written  (Exod. 
.  23J    They  saw  not  one  another,   neither  roae 
Ijwy  man  from  his  place  for  three  d-aya ;  but  all 
\the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings  ; 
Itiie  place  of  the  wicked  after  judgment,  is  called 
Uter  darknesH,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  darhiess 
vithoui.      And  so  it  is  expressed   {Matth.  xxii. 
lis)   where  the   king  commjiuded  bis  servants, /o 
W^nd  hand  and  foot  the  man  that  had  not  on 
^  kia  wedding  garment,  and  to  cast  him  out,  tk  to 
ffKoroc  TO  i£,^ipovyintoexterna/dar/tness,OTdarknes» 
without:  which  though  translated  utter  darkness, 
does  not  signiiy  liow  great,  but  where  that  dark- 
ness is  to  be ;  namely,  without  tite  habitation  of 
God's  elect. 

Lastly,  whereas  there  was  a  place  near  Jenisa-  ochenna, 
lem,  called  the  Valley  of  the  Children  of  Hinnon  ; 
in  a  part  whereof,  c^led  Top/iet,  the  Jews  had  com- 
mitted most  grievous  idolatry,  sacrificing  their 
children  to  the  idol  Moloch  ;  and  wherein  also  God 
Imd  afflicted  his  enemies  with  most  grievous  punish- 
ments ;  and  wherein  Josiah  had  burned  the  priests 
of  Moloch  upon  their  own  altars,  as  appeareth  at 
large  in  the  2nd  of  Kings,  chap,  xxiii. :  the  place 
served  afterwards  to  receive  the  filth  and  garbage 
which  was  carried  thither  out  of  the  city;  and 
there  used  to  be  fires  made  from  time  to  time,  to 
purify  the  air,  and  take  away  the  stench  of  car- 
rion. From  this  aVjominable  place,  the  Jews  used 
ever  after  to  call  the  place  of  the  damned,  by  the 
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not  proper 


name  of  Gehenna,  or  P'alletf  of  Hmnon.  And  tlm 
Gehenna,  is  that  word  which  is  usually  now  traus- 
lated  HELL  ;  and  from  the  fives  from  time  to  time 
there  burnina;,  we  have  the  tiotioD  of  eterla»ii*g 
and  unqu€nehahle  Jire. 

Seeing  now  there  is  none,  that  so  interprets 
■  the  Scripture,  as  that  after  the  day  of  judgmenl, 
the  wickfd  are  all  eternally  to  he  punished  in 
the  Valley  of  Hinuon ;  or  that  they  shall  so  rise 
agjun,  as  to  be  ever  after  under  ground  or  under 
water  ;  or  that  after  the  resurrection,  they  shall  no 
more  see  one  another,  nor  stir  from  one  place  to 
another :  it  followeth,  methiuks,  very  necessarily, 
that  that  which  is  thus  said  concerning  hell  fire,  i* 
spoken  metaphorically ;  and  that  therefore  thereis 
a  proper  sense  to  be  enquired  after,  (for  of  all  1B6- 
taphors  there  is  some  real  ground,  that  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  proper  words.)  both  of  the  place  of  keU, 
and  the  nature  of //("///*//  torments,  mi^  lormeitterM. 
And  first  for  the  tormentfrs,  we  have  their  na- 
ture and  jiroperties,  exactly  and  properly  deltn^rKd 
by  the  names  of,  the  Enemy,  or  Sntan ;  the  Ac- 
cuser, or  D'laholits  ;  the  Destroyer,  or  Abtuldoa. 
Which  significant  names,  Satan,  Deeil,  Abaddon, 
set  not  forth  to  us  any  individual  person, 
proper  names  use  to  do  ;  hut  only  an  office,  or 
quality ;  and  are  therefore  appellatives ;  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  left  untranslated,  as  they 
are  in  the  Latin  and  modem  Bibles ;  bwause 
thereby  they  seem  to  be  proper  names  of  demons: 
and  men  are  the  more  easily  seduced  to  believe  the 
doctrine  of  devils  ;  which  at  that  time  was  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Gentiles,  and  contrary  to  that  of  Mosa 
aiul  of  Christ. 
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d  because  by  the  Enemy^  the  Accuser^  and  part  hi. 
^oyer^  is  meant  the  enemy  of  them  that  shall  ^f*  . 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;  therefore  if  the  king- 
of  God  after  the  resurrection,  be  upon  the 
,  as  in  the  former  chapter  I  have  shown  by 
ture  it  seems  to  be,  the  Enemy  and  his  king- 
must  be  on  earth  also.  For  so  also  was  it,  in 
me  before  the  Jews  had  deposed  God.  For 
i  kingdom  was  in  Palestine ;  and  the  nations 
1  about,  were  the  kingdoms  of  the  Enemy ; 
[consequently  by  SataUj  is  meant  any  earthly 
y  of  the  Church. 

e  torments  of  hell,  are  expressed  sometimes,  Torments 
?eping,  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  as  Matth.  \\\\.  ^ 
Sometimes  by  the  worm  of  conscience;  as 
\h  Ixvi.  24,  and  Mark  ix.  44,  46,  48 :  some- 
,  by  fire,  as  in  the  place  now  quoted,  where  the 
\  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,  and 
'  places  beside :  sometimes  by  shame  avd  con- 
t,  as  Da7i.  xii  2,  And  many  of  them  that  shep 
e  dtist  of  the  earth,  shall  awake ;  some  to 
listing  life ;  and  some  to  shame ^  and  ever- 
ig  contempt.  All  which  places  design  meta- 
ically  a  grief  and  discontent  of  mind,  from 
ight  of  that  eternal  felicity  in  others,  which 
themselves  through  their  own  incredulity 
disobedience  have  lost.  And  because  such 
ty  in  others,  is  not  sensible  but  by  compari- 
Bvith  their  own  actual  miseries;  it  folio weth 
they  are  to  suflFer  such  bodily  pains,  and  cala- 
s,  as  are  incident  to  those,  who  not  only  live 
r  e\'il  and  cruel  governors,  but  have  also  for 
ly  the  eternal  king  of  the  saints,  God  Almighty, 
amongst  these  bodily  pains,  is  to  be  reckoned 
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also  to  every  one  of  the  wicked  a  second  deatb. 
For  though  the  Scripture  be  clear  for  an  nniversal 
resurrection  ;  yet  we  do  not  read,  that  to  any  of 
the  reprobate  is  promised  an  eternal  life.  For 
whereas  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  42,  43)  to  the  question 
concerning  what  bodies  men  shall  rise  with  again, 
saitb,  that  The  body  is  sown  in  corruption,  and 
is  raised  in  incorruption  ;  it  is  sown  in  dishonour, 
it  is  raised  in  glorij ;  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  It 
raised  in  power.  Glory  and  power  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  bodies  of  the  wicked :  nor  can  the 
name  of  second  death  be  applied  to  those  that  can 
never  die  but  once  :  and  although  in  metaphori- 
cal speech,  a  calamitous  life  everlasting,  may  be 
called  au  everlasting  death,  yet  it  cannot  well  be 
understood  of  a  second  death. 

The  fire  prepared  for  the  wicked,  is  an  ererlast^ 
ing  fire  :  that  is  to  say,  tlie  estate  wherein  no  man 
can  be  without  torture,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
after  the  resurrection,  shall  endure  for  ever ;  and 
in  that  sense  the  fire  shall  be  unquencbable,  and 
the  torments  everlasting :  but  it  cannot  thence 
be  inferred,  that  he  who  shall  be  cast  into  that 
fire,  or  be  tormented  with  those  torments,  shall 
endure  and  resist  them  so  as  to  be  eternally 
burnt,  and  tortured,  and  yet  never  be  destroyed, 
nor  die.  And  though  there  be  many  places 
that  affirm  everlasting  fire  and  torments,  into 
which  men  may  be  cast  successively  one  after  ano- 
ther as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  yet  I  find  none 
that  affirm  there  shall  be  an  eternal  life  therein  of 
any  individual  person ;  but  to  the  contrary,  an 
everlasting  death,  which  is  the  second  death:  {Ret. 
XX.  13,  14)  For  after  death  and  the  grace  skali 
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have  (Jclitered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,  part  III.  I 

and  every  man  be  Judged  (recording  to  his  works  ;  '^-        I 

tli'iitk  and  the  grate  shall  atso  he  cast  into  the  1 

iake  of  fire.    This  is  the  second  death.  Whereby  | 

it  is  evident  that  there  is  to  be  a  second  death  of  ^^H 

every  one  that  shall  be  eondemiied  at  the  day  of  ^^^| 

judgment,  after  which  he  shall  die  no  more.  ^^^ 

The  joys  of  life  eternal,  are  in  Scripture  compre-  Thejoyiof     1 

hended  ail  under  the  name  of  salvation,  or  being  ,nd  Mi»«iion,  I 

Jtared.    To  be  saved,  ia  to  be  secured,  either  re- "''•""*'^'"*'l 

spectively,   against   special    evils,    or   absolutely,  I 

against  all   eWIs,  comprehending  want,  sickness,  ^^J 

and  death  itself.     And  because  man  was  created  ^^H 

in  a  condition  immortal,  not  subject  to  corruption,  ^^H 

and  consequently  to  nothing  that  tendeth  to  the  ^^^| 

di-ssotution  of  bis  nature  ;  and  fell  from  that  happi-  ^^H 

ness  by  the  sin  of  Adam  ;  it  followeth,  that  to  be  ^^H 

saved  from  sin,  is  to  be  saved  from  all  the  evil  and  I 

calamities  that  sin  hath  brought  upon  us.     And  snUjiion  rmm  I 

.  therefore  in  the  holy  Scripture,  remission  of  sin.  ,»;..^_n^;pjj 

■■nd  salvation  from  death  and  misery,  is  the  same  hhI 

Hung,  as  it  appears  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  ^^M 

m/fbo    having  cured  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  by  ^^H 

JBtying,  (Matth.  \\.  2)  Soa  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  ^^H 

PBimx    he  Jorgiven   thee ;   and   knowing    that  the  ^^H 

Scribes  took  for  blasphemy,  that  a  man  should  pre-  ^^H 

tend  to  forgive  sins,  asked  them  (verse  5)  whether  ^^H 

it  were  easier  to  say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  ^^^| 

or,  Arise  and  walk ;  signifying  thereby,  that  it  ^^H 

was  all  one,  as  to  the  saving  of  the  sick,  to  say,  ^^H 

Thy  sins  are  forgiven,  and  Arise  and  walk  :  and  ^^^| 

that  he  used  that  form  of  speech,  only  to  shew  he  ^^H 

had  power  to  forgive  sins.     And  it  is  besides  evi-  ^^H 

dent  in  reason,  that  since  death  and  misery  were  ^^H 

GG  2  ^^H 
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[ART  in.  the  puuishments  of  sin,  the  discharge  of  sin  must 
also  be  a  discharge  of  death  and  misery  ;  that  is  to 
say,  salvation  absolute,  such  as  the  faithful  are  to 
enjoy  after  the  day  of  judgment,  by  the  power  and 
favour  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  for  that  cause  is  calliil 
our  Saviour. 

Conoeniing  particular  salvations,  such  as  are  un- 
derstood, (1  Sam.  xiv.  39)  a/i  the  Lord  Iheth  that 
saveth  Israel,  that  is,  from  their  temporary  ene- 
mies, and  (2  Sam.  Kxii.  3)  Thou  art  imj  Saviour, 
thou  savest  me  from  violence;  and,  (2  Kiiig«  xiii. 
6)  God  gave  the  Israelites  a  Saviour,  and  so 
they  were  delivered  from  the  hand  of  the  AMsy- 
rians,  and  the  lilte,  I  need  say  nothbig;  there 
being  neither  difficulty,  nor  interest  to  corrapt 
the  interpretation  of  texts  of  that  kind. 
Thspijce  But  concerning  the  general  salvation,  becanseit 
.  must  be  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  there  is  great 
difficulty  concerning  the  place.  On  one  side,  by 
kingdom,  which  is  an  estate  ordained  by  men  for 
their  perpetual  security  agahist  enemies  aud  want, 
it  seemeth  that  this  salvation  should  be  on  earth, 
For  by  salvation  is  set  forth  unto  us,  a  glorious 
reign  of  our  king,  by  conquest ;  not  a  safety  by 
escape :  and  therefore  there  where  we  look  for 
salvation,  we  must  look  also  for  triumph  ;  and  be- 
fore triumph,  for  victory;  and  before  victory,  for 
battle ;  which  cannot  well  be  supposed,  shall  be 
in  heaven.  But  how  good  soever  this  reason  mav 
be,  I  will  not  trust  to  it,  without  very  evident 
places  of  Scripture.  The  state  of  salvation  is 
described  at  large,  Ltaiah  xxxiii.  20,  21,  22, 
23,  24  : 

Look  upon  Zion,  the  citij  of  our  soleinmi 
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I'  eijes  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation^  i 

tahernacle  that  shall  not  he  taken  down  ;  not 

\e  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  ever  he  removed, 

ither  shall  any  of  the  cords  thereof  be  hroken. 

But  there  the  glorious  Lord  will  be  unto  us  a 

place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams  ;  wherein  shall 

go  no  galley  with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant  skip 

pass  thereby. 

For  the  Lord  is  our  Judge,  the  Lord  is  our 
law-giver,  the  Lord  is  our  king,  he  will  save  us. 

Thy  tacldings  are  loosed  ;  they  could  not  well 
strengthen  their  mast ;  they  could  not  spread  thu 
sail :  then  is  (he  prey  of  a  great  spoil  divided  ; 
the  lame  take  the  prey  : 

And  the  inhabitant  shall  vot  say,  I  am  sick; 
the  people  that  shall  dwell  therein  shall  he  for- 
given tlieir  iniquity. 

In  which  words  we  have  the  place  from  whence 
salvation  is  to  proceed,  Jerusalem,  a  quiet  habita- 
tio/t ;  the  eternity  of  it,  a  tabernacle  that  shall  not 
be  taken  down,  ^c ;  the  Saviour  of  it,  the  Lord, 
their  judge,  their  law-giver,  their  king,  he  will 
save  us  ;  the  salvation,  the  Lord  shall  be  to  them 
as  a  broad  moat  of  swift  waters,  8^c  ;  the  condition 
of  their  enemies,  their  tacklings  are  loose,  their 
masts  weak,  the  lame  shall  take  the  spoil  of  them  ; 
the  condition  of  tlie  saved,  the  inhabitant  shall 
not  say,  I  am  sick :  and  lastly,  all  this  is  compre- 
hended in  forgiveness  of  sin,  t/ie  people  that 
dwell  therein  shall  be  forgiven  their  iniquity. 
By  which  it  is  evident,  that  salvation  shall  be  on 
earth,  then,  when  God  shall  reign,  at  the  coming 
again  of  Christ,  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  from  Jerusalem 
lall  proceed  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  that  shall 
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■Part  III.  be  received  into  God's  kingdom:  ns  is  also  moreen 
.  ^^-  pressly  declared  by  the  same  prophet,  {Inaia/i  Irri. 
Thepia«  20,21),  And  they  (that  is  the  Gentiles  who  had  any 
LiT»tiOT.  Jew  ill  bondage)  shall  bring  all  your  brethren, 
for  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  out  of  all  uatiom. 
upon  horses,  and  in  chariots,  and  in  littert, 
and  upon  mules,  and  upon  swift  beasts,  to  mg 
holy  mountain,  Jerusalem^  saith  the  Lord,  «i 
the  children  of  Israel  briiig  an  offering  in  a 
clean  vessel  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And 
I  will  also  take  of  them  for  priests  ami  for 
Levites,  saith  the  Lord.  Whereby  it  is  manifest, 
that  tlie  chief  seat  of  God's  kingdom,  which  i«  the 
place  from  whence  the  salvation  of  us  that  were 
Gentiles  shall  proceed,  shall  be  Jerasalem :  and 
the  same  ia  also  confirmed  by  our  Savit>ur  in  bis 
discourse  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  concerning 
the  place  of  God's  worship ;  to  whom  he  saith 
(John  iv.  22)  that  the  Samaritans  worshipped  tbi-y 
knew  not  what,  but  the  Jews  worshipped  what  they 
knew,  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews  (ex  Judteis, 
that  is,  begins  at  the  Jews)  :  as  if  he  should  say,  you 
worship  God,  but  know  not  by  whom  he  will  save 
you,  as  we  do,  that  know  it  shall  be  by  one  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah ;  a  Jew,  not  a  Samaritan.  And  there- 
fore also  the  woman  not  impertinently  answered 
him  again,  iVe  know  the  Messias  shall  come.  So 
that  which  our  Saviour  saith.  Salvation  is  from  the 
JeiDs,  is  the  same  tliat  Paul  says  {Rom.  i.  16,  !/_) 
The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation  to 
every  one  that  beliereth :  to  the  Jew  Jirst,  and 
also  to  the  Greek.  For  therein  is  the  righteous- 
ness  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith  :  from 
tlie  faith  of  the  Jew  to  the  faith  of  the  Geutile.    In 
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the  like  sense  the  prophet  Joel  describing  the  day  part  ill. 
of  J  udgment,  (cliap.  ii.  30,  31)  that  God  would  shew  '^' 
wonders  hi  heacen,  and  in  earth,  blood,  a?id  fire,  tiib  pUco 
and  pillars  of  smoke ;  the  sun  shall  be  turned  ^',^^^^ 
to  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  the 
i^reat  and  terrible  day  oj'  the  Lord  come :  he  add- 
eth,  (verse  32)  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  who- 
soever shall  call  upon  the  name  o/'  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved.  For  in  Mount  Zion  and  in  Jeritsaletn 
shall  be  salvation.  And  Obadiah,  {verse.  17)  sdth 
the  same,  Upon  Mount  Zion  shall  hp  deliverance  ; 
and  there  shall  he  holiness,  and  the  house  of  Jacob 
shall  possess  their  possessions,  that  is  the  possea- 
siuus  of  the  heathen,  which  possessions,  be  ex- 
presseth  more  particularly  in  the  following  verses, 
hy  the  mount  of  Esau,  the  Land  of  the  Philis- 
tines, the  fields  of  Ephraim,  of  Samaria,  Gilead, 
and  the  cities  of  the  south,  and  concludes  with 
these  words,  the  kingdom  shall  be  the  Lord's. 
All  these  places  are  for  salvation,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God,  after  the  day  of  judgment,  upon  earth. 
On  the  other  side.  I  have  not  found  any  text  that 
can  probably  be  drawn,  to  prove  any  ascension  of 
the  saints  into  heaven  ;  that  is  to  say,  into  any 
cceltim  empijremn,  or  other  ietherial  region  ;  saving 
that  it  is  called  the  kingdom  of  Heaven :  which 
name  it  may  have,  because  God,  that  was  king  of 
the  Jews,  governed  them  by  his  commands,  sent  to 
Moses  by  angels  from  heaven ;  and  after  the  re- 
volt, sent  his  Sou  from  heaven  to  reduce  them  to 
their  obedience  ;  and  shall  send  him  thence  again 
to  rule  both  them,  and  all  other  faithful  men,  from 
the  day  of  judgment,  everlastingly  :  or  from  that, 
,t  the  throne  of  this  our  great  king  is  in  heaven  ; 
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,  whereas  the  earth  is  but  his  footstool.  But  thHt , 
the  subjects  of  God  should  have  any  place  as  higli 
as  his  throne,  or  higher  thau  his  footstool,  it  seem- 
eth  not  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  a  king,  nor  cau  1 
find  any  evident  text  for  it  in  Holy  Scripture. 

'  From  this  that  hath  been  said  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  of  salvation,  it  is  not  hard  to  interpret 
what  is  meant  by  the  world  to  come.  There 
are  three  worlds  mentioned  in  Scripture,  the  o/d 
world,  the  present  world,  and  the  world  to  come. 
Of  the  first,  St.  Peter  speaks,  (2  Pet.  ii.  5)  1/ God 
spared  not  the  old  world,  but  saved  Is'oah  the 
eighth  person,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  bring- 
ing thejiood  upon  the  world,  of  the  ungodly^  ^'r. 
So  the^rst  world,  was  from  Adam  to  the  general 
flood.  Of  the  present  world,  our  Saviour  si)eaks 
(John  xviii.  3G)  iV/y  Idugdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
For  he  came  only  to  teach  men  the  n  ay  of  salvation, 
and  to  renew  the  kingdom  of  his  Father,  by  his 
doctrine.  Of  the  world  to  come,  St.  Peter  speaks 
(2  Pet.  iii.  13)  Nevertheless  we  according  to  his 
promise  look  for  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth. 
This  is  that  worlDj  wherehi  Christ  coming  down 
from  heaven  in  the  clouds,  with  great  power,  and 
glory,  shall  send  his  angels,  and  shall  gather  to- 
gether his  elect,  from  the  four  winds,  and  from  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  thenceforth  reigu 
over  them,  under  his  Father,  everlastingly. 

Salvation  of  a  sinner,  supposeth  a  precedent  RB- 
DEMi'TiON  ;  for  he  that  is  once  guilty  of  sin,  is  ob- 
noxious to  the  penalty  of  the  same ;  and  must  pay, 
or  some  other  for  him,  such  ransom  aa  he  that  is 
offended,  and  has  him  ui  bis  power,  shall  require. 
And  seeing  the  person  offended,  is  Almighty 
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ill  whose  power  are  all  things ;  such  ransom  is  to  part  i 
be  paid  before  salvation  can  be  acquired,  as  God        *^- 

hath  been  pleased  to  require.     By  tliis  ransom,  is  Redempiio 
not  intended  a  satisfaction  for  sin,  equivalent  to 

the  offence ;  which  no  sinner  for  himself,  nor  right-  ^| 

eons  man  can  ever  be  able  to  make  for  another :  ^| 

the  damage  a  man  does  to  another,  he  may  make  V 

amends  for  by  restitution  or  recompense ;  but  sin  fl 

cannot  be  taken  away  by  recompense ;  for  that  fl 

were  to  make  the  hberty  to  »in,  a  thing  vendible.  fl 

But  sins  may  be  pardoned  to  the  repentant,  either  ^M 

f^ratis,  or  upon  such  penalty  as  God  is  pleased  to  ^M 

accept.     That  which  God  usually  accepted  in  the  H 

Old  Testament,  was  some  sacrifice  or  oblation.     To  ^M 

forgive  sin  is  not  an  act  of  injustice,  though  the  ^M 

punishment  have  been  threatened.     Even  amongst  ^M 

men,  though  the  promise  of  good,  bind  the  promiser;  ^M 

yet  threats,  that  is  to  say,  jiromises  of  evil,  bind  ^M 

them  not;  much  less  shall  they  bind  God,    who  ^M 

is  infinitely  more  merciful  than  men.     Our  Saviour  ^M 

Christ  therefore  to  redeem  us,  did  not  in  that  sense  H 

eatisfy  for  the  sins  of  men,  as  that  his  death,  of  its  S 

own  virtue,  could  make  it  unjust  in  God  to  punish  ^| 

sinners  with  eternal  death ;  but  did  make  that  sa-  H 

crifice  and  oblation  of  himself,  at  his  first  coming,  fl 

which  God  was  pleased  to  require  for  the  salvation,  ^| 

at  his  second  coming,  of  such  as  in  the  meantime  ^| 

should  repent,  and  believe  in  him.     And  though  H 

this  act  of  our  redemption,  be  not  always  in  Scrip-  V 

tare  called  a  sacrifice,  and  oblation,h\\i  sometimes  J 

a  price ;  yet  by  price  we  are  not  to  imderstand  fl 

anything,  by  the  value  whereof,  he  could  claim  H 

right  to  a  pardon  for  us,  from  his  offended  Fatlier ;  ^M 

it  that  price  which  God  the  Father  was  pleased  ^M 

mercy  to  demand.  ^^| 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

OF   THE  SIGNIFICATION  IN  SCRIPTURE  OF 
THE  WORD  CHURCH. 

The  word  Church,  (Ecclesia)  £igni6eth  in  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture  divers  things.  Some- 
times, though  not  often,  it  is  taken  for  GoeT*  hotue, 
■  that  is  to  say,  for  a  temple,  wherein  Cliristiam 
assembled  to  perform  holy  duties,  publicly, 
(I  Cor.  xiv.  34)  Leg  your  uomen  keep  nileHce  in 
the  Churches :  but  this  is  metaphorically  put  for 
the  congregation  there  assembled ;  and  hath  been 
since  used  for  the  editice  itself,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  temples  of  Christians  and  idolaters.  Tlie 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  God's  houife,  and  the 
house  of  prayer  ;  and  so  is  any  edifice  dedicated  by 
Christians  to  the  worship  of  Christ,  Chrisfs  house  : 
and  therefore  the  Greek  fathers  call  it  Kupiocii,  the 
Lord's  house :  and  thence  in  our  language  it  came 
to  be  called  kyrke,  and  church. 

Church,  when  not  taken  for  a  house,  signi6eth 
the  same  that  ecclesia  signified  in  the  Grecian  com- 
monwealth, that  is  to  say,  a  congre^tion,  or  an 
assembly  of  citizens,  called  forth  to  hear  the  ma- 
gistrate speak  unto  them ;  and  which  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Rome  was  called  concio:  as  he 
that  spake  was  called  ccclesiastes,  and  concionator. 
And  when  they  were  called  forth  by  lawful  autho- 
rity, {Acts  xix.  39)  it  was  Ecclesia  legitima,  a 
lawful  Church,  (ww^oc  iKKMala.  But  when  they 
were  excited  by  tumultuous  and  seditious  clamour, 
then  it  was  a  confused  Church,  UKXtiaia  <n/yKf)(yfUini. 

It  is  taken  also  sometimes  for  tlie  men  that  have 
right  to  be  of  tlie  congregation,  though  not  actually 
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assembled,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  whole  multitude  part  ni. 
ot'Chriatiiiu  men,  how  far  soever  they  be  dispersed :  .^  '^'  . 
as  {Acts  viii.  3)  where  it  is  said,  that  Saul  made 

havoc  of  the  Church  :  and  in  this  sense  is  Christ  ^^ 

said  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church.    And  sometimes  ^H 

for  a  certain  part    of  Christians,  as  {Col.  iv.  15)  ^H 

Salute  the  Church  that    is  in  his  house.     Some-  ^H 

times  also  for  the  elect  only;    as    {Eph.  v.  27)  ^H 

A   glorious    Church,   without   spot,  or  wrinkle,  ^H 

holy,  and  without  blemish  ;  which  is  meant  of  the  ^H 

Church  triumphant,  or  Church  to  come.     Some-  ^H 

times,  for  a  congregation  assembled  of  professors  ^H 

of  Christianity,  whether  their  profession  be  true  ^H 

or  counterfeit ;  as  it  is  uuderstood,  (Matlh.  xviii.  1 7)  ^H 

where  it  is  said,  Tell  it  to  the  Church;  and  if  he  ^H 

neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  he  to  thee  a*  ^| 

a  Gentile,  or  publican.  ^M 
And  in  this  last  sense  only  it  is  that  the  Church  in  "i"*^! 
can  be  taken  for  one  person  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  oncpJ^^| 

can  be  said  to  liave  power  to  w  ill,  to  pronounce,  to  ^H 

command,  to  be  obeyed,  to  make  laws,  or  to  do  ^H 

any  other  action  whatsoever.    For  without  autho-  ^H 

rity  from  a  lawfiil  congregation,  whatsoever  act  be  ^H 

done  in  a  concourse  of  people,  it  is  the  particular  ^| 

act  of  every  one  of  those  that  were  present,  and  ^H 

gave  their  aid  to  the  performance  of  it ;  and  not  ^H 

the  act  of  them  all    in  gross,  as  of  one  body ;  ^H 

much  less  the  act  of  them  that  were  absent,  or  ^^ 
that  being  present,  were  not  willing  it  should  be 
done.    According  to  this  sense,  I  define  a  church  chunh  . 

to  be,  a  company  of  men  professing  Christian  re-  '   ^ 

ligioji,  united  in  the  person  of  one  sovereign,  at  ^| 

wlwse  command  they  ought  to  assemble,  and  with-  ^H 

BU^s/  whose  authority   they  ou^ht  not  to  assemble.  ^H 
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.  And  because  in  all  commonwealths,  that  aasemWy, 
which  ia  without  warrant  from  the  civil  sovereign, 
is  unlawftil ;  that  Church  also,  which  is  assembW 
in  any  commonwealth  that  hath  forbidden  them  to 
assemble,  is  an  unlawful  assembly. 

It  followeth  also,  that  there  is  on  earth,  no  I 

;ii  universal  Church,  as  all  Christians  are  bound  to 
obey ;  because  there  is  no  power  on  earth,  to  which 
all  other  commouwealths  are  subject.  There  are 
Christians,  in  the  dominions  of  several  princes  anil 
states ;  but  every  one  of  them  is  subject  to  tliiU 
commonwealth,  whereof  he  is  himself  a  member; 
and  consequently,  cannot  be  subject  to  the  com- 
mands of  any  other  person.  And  therefore  a  Church, 
such  a  one  as  is  capable  to  command,  to  jadge, 
absolve,  condemn,  or  do  any  other  act,  is  tlie  same 
thing  with  a  civil  commonwealth,  consisting  of 
Christian  men  ;  and  is  called  a  civil  state,  for  that 
the  subjects  of  it  are  men :  and  a  CJmrch,  for  that 
the  subjects  thereof  are  Christians.  Temporal  and 
spiritual  goveniraent,  are  but  two  words  brought 
into  the  world,  to  make  men  see  double,  and  mis- 
take their  laxofttl  sovereign.  It  is  true,  that  the 
bodies  of  the  faithful,  after  the  resurrection,  shaD 
be  not  only  spiritual,  but  eternal ;  but  in  this  life 
they  are  gross,  and  corruptible.  There  is  there- 
fore no  other  go\'ernment  in  this  life,  neither  of 
state,  nor  religion,  but  temporal;  nor  teaching  of 
any  doctrine,  lawful  to  any  subject,  which  the  go- 
vernor both  of  the  state,  and  of  the  religion  for- 
biddeth  to  be  taught.  And  that  governor  must  he 
one ;  or  else  there  must  needs  follow  faction  and 
civil  war  in  the  commonwealth,  between  the  Church 
ajid  State ;  between  spiritualists  and  temporal- 
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iats  ;  between  the  sword  of  justice,  and  the  shield  part  hi. 
of  faith :  and,  which  is  more,  in  every  Christian  .,  ""■  .. 
man's  own  breast,  between  tlie  Chrhtiaii,  and  the 

7)nni.      The  doctors  of  the    Church,  are  called  

jtastora  ;  so  also  are  civil  sovereigns.  But  if  pastors 
be  not  subordinate  one  to  another,  so  as  that  there 
may  be  one  chief  pastor,  men  will  be  taught  con- 
trary doctrines;  whereof  both  may  be,  and  one  must 
be  false.  Wlio  that  one  chief  pastor  is,  according 
to  the  law  of  nature,  hath  been  already  shown ; 
namely,  that  it  is  the  civil  sovereign  :  and  to  whom 
the  Scripture  hath  assigned  that  office,  we  shall 
see  in  the  chapters  following. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

OF    THE    RIGHTS  OF    THE    KINGDOM    OF   GOD,    IN 

ABRAHAM,  MOSES,  TIIK  UIGH-PBIESTS,  AND 

THE   KINGS  OF  JUDAH. 

The  father  of  the  faithful,  and  first  in  the  kingdom  -vh 
of  God  by  covenaut,  was  Abraham.  For  with  him  "/ 
was  the  covenaut  first  made  ;  wherein  he  obliged 
himself,  and  his  seed  after  him,  to  acknowledge  and 
obey  the  commands  of  God ;  not  only  such,  as  he 
could  take  notice  of,  (as  moral  laws,)  by  the  light 
if  nature ;  but  also  such,  as  God  should  in  special 
lanner  deliver  to  him  by  dreams  and  visions.  For 
to  the  moral  law,  they  were  already  obliged,  and 
needed  not  have  been  contracted  withal,  by  pro- 
mise of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Nor  was  there  any 
contract,  that  could  add  to,  or  strengthen  the  ob- 
ligation, by  which  both  they,  and  all  men  else  were 
bound  naturally  to  obey  God  Almighty  :  and  there- 
TC  the  covenant  which  Abrtiham  made  with  God, 
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yABT  Ht.  was  to  take  for  the  commandment  of  God,  tliat 
,    which  in  the  name  of  God  was  commanded  him  in 
a  dream,  or  vision ;  and  to  deUver  it  to  his  familr, 
and  cause  them  to  oliserve  the  same. 

In  this  contract  of  God  with  Abraham,  we  may 
obser^'e  three  points  of  important  consequeuce  in 
the  government  of  God"s  people.  First,  that  ai  the 
making  of  this  covenant,  God  spake  only  to  Abra- 
ham ;  and  therefore  contracted  not  with  any  of  his 
family,  or  seed,  otherwise  than  as  their  wills,  which 
make  the  essence  of  all  covenants,  were  before  the 
contract  involved  in  the  will  of  Abraham  ;  who  was 
therefore  supposed  to  have  had  a  lawfid  power,  ta 
make  them  perform  all  that  he  covenanted  for 
them.  According  whereunto  {Gen.xvm.  18,  19) 
God  saith.  All  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  Ac 
blessed  in  him  ;  for  I  hiow  him  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  children  and  his  hoitsehold  after  him., 
and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord.  From 
■^"hence  may  be  concluded  this  first  point,  that 
they  to  whom  God  hatli  not  spoken  immediately, 
are  to  receive  the  positive  commandments  of  God, 
from  their  sovereign ;  as  the  family  and  seed  of 
Ahtaham  imd  Abraham  did  from  Abraham  their  father,  and  Lord, 
of..r(j«iiig  iiie  and  civil  sovereign.  And  consequently  in  every 
""■  commonwealth,  they  who  have  no  snpematm^  re- 
velation to  the  contrary,  ought  to  obey  the  laws  of 
their  own  sovereign,  in  the  external  acts  and  pro- 
fession of  religion.  As  for  the  inward  thought, 
and  belief  of  men,  which  human  governors  can 
take  no  notice  of,  (for  God  only  knoweth  the  heart), 
they  are  not  voluntary,  nor  the  effect  of  the  lawR, 
but  of  the  unrevealed  will  and  of  the  power  of 
God ;  and  consequently  fall  not  under  obligation. 
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^L  From  whence  proceedeth  another  point,  that  it  part  hi. 
^ks  Qot  unlawful  for  Abraham,  when  any  of  his  .  *°-  . 
^■bjeots  should  pretend  private  vision  or  spirit,  or  No  pretence  of 
^ber  revelation  from  God,  for  the  countenancing  '^^-"'t  i^e"^ 
^■sny  doctrine  which  Abraham  should  forbid,  or  ]^'ei^""'f  ■*'"*' 
^^en  they  followed  or  adhered  to  any  such  pre- 
^Bider,  to  punish  them  ;  and  consequently  that  it  ^_ 

^Rawiiil  now  for  the  sovereign  to  punish  any  man  ^^M 

^Bt  shall  oppose  his  private  spirit  against  the  laws  :  ^^M 

tor  he  hath  the  same  place  in  the  commonwealth, 
that  Abraham  had  in  his  own  family. 

There  ariseth  also  from  the  same,  a  third  pouit ;  Abrnham  «oia 
that  as  none  but  Abraham  in  his  family,  so  noueprL-icrof«h.t 
but  the  sovereign  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  *'"  ' 
can  take  notice  what  is,  or  what  is  not  the  word 
of  God.  For  God  spake  oidy  to  Abraham  ;  and  it 
was  he  only,  that  was  able  to  know  what  God  said, 
and  to  interpret  the  same  to  his  family  :  and  there- 
fore also,  they  that  have  the  place  of  Abraliam 
in  a  commonwealth,  are  the  only  interpreters  of 
what  God  hath  spoken. 

The  same  covenant  was  renewed  with  Isaac  ;  tkb  «uihority 
and  afterwards  with  Jacob;  bnt  afterwards  no  on  grounded. 
more,  till  the  Israelites  were  freed  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai :  and 
then  it  was  renewed  by  Moses,  (as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, chap,  xxsv.)  in  such  manner,  as  they  be- 
came from  that  time  forward  the  peculiar  kingdom 
of  God  ;  whose  lieutenant  was  Moses,  for  his  own 
time  :  and  the  succession  to  that  ofBce  was  settled 
upon  Aaron,  and  his  heirs  after  him,  to  be  to  God  a 
a  sacerdotal  kingdom  for  ever. 

By  this  constitution,  a  kingdom  is  acquired  to 
lod.     But  seeing  Moses  had  no  authority  to  go- 
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Kv'AET  lu.  vem  the  Israelites,  as  a  successor  to  the  rigfat  ol 

.._  *^  _,.  Abraham,  because  he  could  uot  claim  it  by  iiihnv 
Aathoriij  of  taDce ;  it  appeareth  uot  as  yet,  that  the  people 
''  were  obliged  to  taJse  him  for  God's  lieutenant, 
longer  than  they  believed  that  God  spake  unto  him. 
And  therefore  his  authority,  notwithstamJing  the 
covenant  they  nuide  with  God,  depended  yet  merely 
upon  the  opinion  they  had  of  his  sanctity,  and  of 
the  reality  of  his  conferences  with  God,  and  the 
verity  of  his  miracles ;  which  opinion  coming  la 
change,  they  were  no  more  obliged  to  take  any- 
thing for  the  law  of  God,  which  he  propouude<i  to 
them  in  God's  name.  We  are  therefore  to  consider, 
what  other  ground  there  was,  of  their  obligatiou 
to  obey  him.  For  it  oouhl  not  be  the  command- 
ment of  God  that  could  oblige  them  ;  because  God 
spake  not  to  them  immediately,  but  by  the  media- 
tion of  Moses  himself:  and  our  Saviour  saith  of 
himself,  {Jo/m  v.  3\)  If  I  bear  witness  of  myse(f, 
my  witness  is  not  (rite  ;  much  less  if  Moses  bear 
witness  of  himself,  especially  in  a  claim  of  kingly 
power  over  God's  people,  ought  his  testimony  to  be 
received.  His  authority  therefore,  as  the  authority 
of  all  other  princes,  must  be  grounded  on  tJie  con- 
sent of  the  people,  and  their  promise  to  obey  him. 
And  so  it  was:  for  the  people  (,Exoff.  xx.  18,  19) 
when  they  saw  the  thundering s,  and  the  lighten' 
ings,  and  the  noise  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  Moim- 
tain  smoking,  removed,  and  stood  qfar  off.  And 
they  said  unto  Moses,  speak  thou  with  ux,  and  we 
will  hear,  hut  let  net  God  Jtpeak  with  w*  lett  we 
die.  Here  was  their  promise  of  obedience ;  and 
by  this  it  was  they  obliged  themselves  to  obey 
whatsoever  he  should  deliver  unto  them 
commandment  of  God. 


And  notwithstanding  the  covenant  constituted  parw 
a  sacerdotal  kiogdom,  that  is  to  say,  a  kingdom    ^ 
hereditary  to  Aaron ;  yet  tliat  is  to  be  understood  m<», 

of  the  succession  after  Moses  should  be  dead.  For  ""rdgn  or' Si 
whosoever  ordereth  and  establislieth  the  pohcy,  as  ^^^^'^[^l"^! 
first  founder  of  a  commonwealth,  be  it  monarchy,  **'°"^^  "' 

aristocracy,  or  democracy,  must  needs  have  sove-  '  _ 

reign  power  over  the  people  all  the  while  he  is  ■ 

doing  of  it.     And  that  Moses  had  that  power  all  I 

Lis  own  time,  is  evidently  affirmed  in  the  Scripture.  H 

First,  in  the  text   last   before  cited,  because  the  H 

people  promised  obedience,  not  to  Aaron,  but  to  him.  I 

Secondly,  {Exod.  xxiv.  1,  2)  And  God  said  unto  I 

Moses,  Come  up  unto  the  Lord,  thou  and  Aaron,  ■ 

Nadah  and  Ahihu,  and  seventy  of  the  Elders  of  I 

Ltrael.     And  Moses  alone  shall  come  near  the  H 

Lord,  but  they  shall  not  come  nigh,  neither  shall  H 

the  people  go  up  with  him.     By  which  it  is  plain,  ■ 

that  Moses,  who  was  alone  called  up  to  God,  (and  I 

not  Aaron,  nor  the  other  priests,  nor  the  seventy  I 

elders,  nor  the  people  who  were  forbidden  to  come  H 

;np,)  was  alone  he,  that  represented  to  the  IsraeUtes  H 

the  person  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  was  their  sole  H 

sovereign  under  God.    And  though  afterwards  it  be  H 

said  (versesO,  10)  Thenwentup  Moses  and  Aaron,  H 

Nadah  and  Abihu,  and  severity  of  the  elders  of  H 

Israel,  and  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel,  and  there  H 

was  under  his  feet,  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a  H 

sapphire  stone  ^'c;  yet  this  was  not  till  after  Moses  H 

had  been  with  God  before,  and  had  brought  to  the  H 

[leople  the  words  which  God  had  said  to  him.     He  H 

jnly  went  for  the  business  of  the  people ;  the  others,  I 

IS  the   nobles  of  his  retinue,  were   admitted  for  H 

ionour  to  that  special  grace,  which  was  not  allowed  H 

VOL.  III.                                                              H  B  I 
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PART  lU.  to  the  jteople  ;  Which  \?\ra8,  As  in  the  verse  after  ap- 
.  ^'  .  ][)eareth^  to  see  God  and  live,  Gorf  laid  kot  his 
Mosea  was,  htiitd  upoH  tkeniy  they  sait  God  and  did  eat  and 
Twdg^SMhe  dHnkj  that  is,  did  live :  but  did  not  cariy  any  com- 
fe'^^thouiJS'  mandmetlt  from  him  to  the  people.  Again,  it  is 
^"°"h^^  ^*  everywhere  said,  the  Lord  epake  nnto  Moses,  as 
ih  dll  other  obcasiotis  of  government.  So  also  in  the 
ordering  of  the  cerenionies  of  religion,  contained  in 
bhaptters  xxv.  xxVi.  xxvii.  xxviii.  xiix;  xxx.  and  rai. 
of  Exodus,  aild  throughout  Lebiticus  :  to  Aanm 
seldom.  The  calf  that  Aaron  made,  MoseS  threw 
into  the  fire.  Lastly,  the  question  of  the  authority 
of  Aaron,  by  occasion  of  his  and  Miriam^s  mutiny 
against  Moses,  was  (iVwiw&.xii.)  judged  by  God  him- 
self for  Moses.  So  also  in  the  question  between 
Moses  and  the  people,  who  had  the  right  of  govern- 
ing the  people,  when  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the  assembly, 
gathered  themselves  together  (^Nnmb.  xvL  3)  against 
Moses,  and  against  Aaron,  and  said  nnto  them, 
ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing  all  the  congre- 
gation are  holy,  every  one  of  them,  and  the  Lord 
is  amongst  them,  why  lift  you  up  yourselves  abort 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord?  God  caused  the 
earth  to  swallow  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  alive,  and  consumed  those 
two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  with  fire.  Therefore 
neither  Aaron,  nor  the  people,  nor  any  aristocracy 
of  the  chief  princes  of  the  people,  but  Moses  alone 
had  next  under  God  the  sovereignty  over  the  Israel- 
ites :  and  that  not  only  in  causes  of  civil  policy, 
but  also  of  religion :  for  Moses  only  spake  with 
God,  and  therefore  only  could  tell  the  people  what 
it  was  that  God  required  at  their  hands.    No  man 
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Hbn  paiu  of  death  might  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  pARi^^| 

^proach   the  mountain  where  God    talked   with    ^__j^H 

Moses.    T/iou  s/ifi/f  set  buitmh  (saith  the  Lord,  ^^| 

£xoil.  XL\.  12)    to  the  people  round  about,  and  ^H 

xatf.  Take  keed  to  youmehes  that  you  go  not  up  ^H 

into  the  Mount,  or  touch  the  border  of  it ;  whoso-  ^H 

cter  toticheth  the  Mount  shall  surety  be  put  to  ^H 

death.     Mid  again  (verse  21)   Go  down,  charge  ^H 

the  people,  lest  they  break  through  nuto  the  Lord  ^H 

'  ■ '  tzfite.  Out  of  which  we  may  conclude,  that  who-  ^H 

I'veriu  a  Christian  commonwealth  holdeth  the  ^H 

I  liice  of  Moses,  is  tlie  sole  messenger  of  God,  and  ^H 

interpreter  of  bis  commandments.     .And  according  ^H 

hereunto,  no  man  ought  in  the  iiiter|>retation  of  the  ^H 

'-'  ripture  to  proceed  further  than  the  bounds  which  ^H 

I  set  by  their  several  sovereigns.     For  the  Scrip-  ^H 

n-s,  since  God  now  speaketh  in  them,  are  the  ^H 

Iniint  Sinai;  the  bounds  whereof  are   the  laws  ^H 

■  [hem  that  represent  God's  person  on  earth.   To  ^H 

.>><>k  upon  them,  and  therein  to  behold  the  won-  ^H 

ftrouK   works  of  God,  and  learn  to    fear   him,    is  ^H 

allowed  :  but  to  interpret  them,  that  is,  to  pry  into  ^H 

■•Iiat  God  saith  to  liim  whom  he  appoLiiteth  to  ^H 

\em  under  him,  and  make  themselves  judges  ^H 

ii'tber  he  govern  as  God  commandeth  him,  or  not,  ^H 

to  transgress  tlie  bounds  God  hath  set  us,  and  to 

i/e  upon  God  irreverently. 

There  was  no  prophet  in  the  time  of  Moaes,  nor  ;1,'il„',^\n","" 
pretender  to  the  spirit  of  God,  but  such  as  Moses  the  spirit  or 
hnci  approved  and  authorized.  For  there  were  in 
hi«  time  but  seventy  men,  that  are  said  to  prophecy 
hy  ihv  spirit  of  God,  and  these  were  all  of  Moses 
]:i<  election  ;  concerning  whom  God  said  to  Moses, 
NmarA.xi.  16)  Gather  to  me  seventy  of' the  ciders 
H  n  2 
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r  III.  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hiowest  to  he  the  eMerttf 

^: ,    the  people.  To  these  God  imparted  his  spirit ;  Iwt 

it  was  not  a  different  spirit  from  that  of  Moses ; 
for  it  is  said  (verse  25)  God  cavie  ilowii  in  a  cloud, 
and  took  of  the  spirit  thai  was  upon  Moses,  and 
gave  it  to  the  seventy  elders.  But  as  I  have  shown 
before  (chap,  xxxvi.)  hy  spirit, is  understood  the 
?nind :  so  that  the  sense  of  the  place  is  no  other 
than  this,  that  God  endued  them  with  a  mind  con- 
formable and  subordinate  to  that  of  Moses,  that 
they  might  propliecy,  that  is  to  say,  speak  to  the 
people  in  God's  name,  in  such  manner,  as  to  set 
forward,  as  ministers  of  Moses  and  by  his  autho- 
rity, such  doctrine  as  was  agreeable  to  Moses  his 
doctrine.  For  they  were  but  ministers  ;  and  when 
two  of  them  prophecied  in  the  camp,  it  was  thought 
anew  and  unlawful  thing;  and  as  it  is  in  verses 
'2/  and  28  of  the  same  chapter,  they  were  accused 
of  it,  and  Joshua  ad-vised  Moses  to  forbid  them,  as 
not  knowing  that  it  was  by  Moses  his  spirit  that 
they  prophecied.  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  no 
subject  ought  to  pretend  to  prophecy,  or  to  the 
spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  established  by 
him  whom  God  hath  set  in  the  place  of  Moses. 
Mow*  Aaron  hmxg  dead,  and  after  him  also  Moses,  the 
iWhrgu  kingdom,  as  being  a  sacerdotal  kingdom,  descended 
by  ^'irtue  of  the  covenant,  to  Aaron's  son  Eleazar 
the  high-priest :  and  God  declared  him,  next  uuder 
himself,  for  sovereign,  at  the  same  time  that  he  ap- 
pointed Joshua  for  the  General  of  their  army.  For 
thus  God  saith  expressly  (Numh.  xxvii.  21)  con- 
cerning Joshua :  //<?  shall  stand  before  Eleaxar 
the  priesiy  who  shail  ask  counsel  for  him  b^ore 
the  Lord  ;  at  his  word  shall  they  go  out,  and  at 
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'  teorii  they  shall  come  in,  both  he,  and  alt  the  i 

\iidren  of  Ixrael  with  him.     Tlierpfore  the  su- 

■eme  power  of  makiug  war  and  peace,  was  in  the 

riest.    The  supreme  power  of  judicature  belonged 

3  to  the  high-priest:  for  the  book  of  the  law  was 

I  their  keeping;  and  the  priests  and  Levites  only 

jre  the  subordinate  judges  in  causes  ci%'il,  as  ap- 

i  in  Dent.  x%'ii.  8,  9,  10.    And  for  the  manner 

f  God's  worship,  there  was  never  doubt  made,  but 

at  the  high-priest  till  the  time  of  Saul,  had  the 

preme  authority.    Therefore  the  civil  and  eccle- 

tical  power  were  both  joined  together  in  one 

nd  the  same  person,  the  high-priest ;  and  ought 

)  be  so,  in  whosoever  governeth  by  divine  right, 

iat  is,  by  authority  immediate  from  God. 

•  After  the  death  of  Joshua,  till  the  time  of  Sanl,  ^ 

Pie  time  between  is  noted  frequently  in  the  Book  i- 

iJuitges,  That  there  was  hi  those  days  no  king  in  oi 

trael ;    and  sometimes  with   this  addition,  that 

Ty  man  did  that  which  wa^  right  tn  his  own 

y  which  is  to  be  understood;  that  where  it 

I  said,  there  was  no  king,  is  meant,  there  was  »o 

mereign  power  in  Israel.     And  so  it  was,  if  we 

isider  the  act  and  exercise  of  such  power.     For 

'jet  tlie  death  of  Joshua  and  Eleazar,  there  arose 

\other  generation  (Judges  ii.  10,  II)  that  knew 

t  the  Lord,  nor  the  works  which  he  had  done /or 

W*rael,  but  did  etil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  ami 

freed  Baalim.    And  the  Jews  had  that  quality 

nrhicb  St.  Paul  noteth,  to  look /or  a  sign,  not  only 

efore  they  would  submit  tliemselvcs  to  the  govem- 

nt  of  Moses,  but  also  after  they  had  obliged 

It&emselves  by  their  submission.   WTiere^s  signs  and 

miracles  had  for  end  to  procure  faith,  not  to  keep 

men  fix>m  violating  it,  when  they  have  once  given 
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II,  it ;  for  to  that  mew  are  obliged  by  tlie  law  of  na- 
ture. But  if  we.  consider  not  the  exercise,  but  the 
right  of  governing,  the  sovereign  power  was  still  in 
the  higli-priest.  Therefore  whatsoever  obedience 
was  yielded  to  any  of  the  judges,  who  were  men 
chosen  by  God  extraordijiarily  to  save  his  rebel- 
lious subjects  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  il 
cannot  be  drawTi  into  argument  agamst  the  right 
the  high-priest  had  to  the  sovereign  power,  in  all 
matters  both  of  policy  and  religion.  And  neither  tlie 
judges  nor  Samuel  himself  had  an  ordinary,  but  an 
extraordinary  calling  to  the  government ;  and  were 
obeyed  by  the  Israelites,  not  qnt  of  duty,  bwt  out 
of  reverence  to  their  favour  with  God,  appearing 
in  their  Vi-isdora,  courage,  or  felicity.  Hithertn 
therefore  the  right  of  regiUating  both  the  policy, 
and  the  religion,  were  inseparable. 

To  the  judges  succeeded  kings:  and  whereas 
isMei,  before,  all  authorityj  both  in  religion  and  poUcy, 
was  in  the  high-priest ;  so  now  it  was  all  in  the 
king.  For  the  sovereignty  over  the  people,  which 
was  before,  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  divine  power, 
but  also  by  a  particular  pact  of  the  Israelites,  iu 
God,  and  next  under  him,  in  the  high-priest,  as  \m 
vicegerent  on  earth,  was  cast  off  by  the  people,  with 
the  consent  of  God  himself.  For  when  they  said  to 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii.  5)  Make  ujs  a  king  to  judge 
m  like  all  the  nations,  they  signified  that  they 
would  no  more  be  governed  by  the  commands  that 
should  be  laid  upon  them  by  the  priest,  in  the  uaine 
of  God ;  but  by  one  that  should  command  them  in 
the  same  manner  that  all  other  nations  were  com- 
manded; and  consequently  in  deposing  tlie  bigb- 
priest  of  royal  authority,  they  deposed  that  peculiar 
governmept  of  God.     And  yet  God  consented  to  it, 
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saying  to  Samnel  ( 1  Sam.  viii.  7)  Hearken  mta  the  part  ill.    I 

^moicc  of  the  people,  iif  all  that  they  skali  say  unto  *^-    .     I 

^Kkee :  for  tliey  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  or  the  1 

^g^ected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them.  ^\^llonmA.  | 

p    Having  therefore  rejected  God,  in  whose  right  the  ^^H 

'    pnest.s  go%'Rnie(1,  there  was  no  authority  left  to  thtt  ^^H 

I    {iriests,  but  such  as  the  king  was  pleased  to  allow  ^^H 

them ;  which  was  more  or  less,  according  as  the  ^^^| 

kings  were  good  or  evil.     And  for  the  government  ^^^| 

nf  civil  affairs,  it  is  manifeeit,  it  was  all  in  the  hand!)  ^^^| 

ijf  the  king.     For  in  the  sumf3  chapter,  (verse  30)>  ^^^| 

tliey  say  they  ivUl  be  like  all  the  nations  ;  that  their  ^^^| 

king  shall  be  their  judge,  and  go  before  them,  ttttd  ^^^M 

.fight  their  battles  ;  that  is,  he  shall  Iiave  the  whole  ^^H 

authority,  both  in  peace  and  war.     In  wluch  is  con-  ^^| 

tained  also  the  ordering  of  religion :  for  there  was  ^^| 

no  other  word  of  God  in  that  time,  by  which  to  re-  ^^^| 

gulate  religion,  but  the  law  of  Moses,  which  ^'os  ^^^| 

ihcir  civil  law.     Besides,  we  read  ( I  Kings  ii.  2/)  ^^H 

that   Solomon   thrust   out   Ahiatbar  from   being  ^^^k 

priest  before  the  Lord:  he  liad  therefore  authority  ^^H 

over  the  high-priest,  as  over  any  other  subject ;  ^^H 

which  is  a  great  mark  of  supremacy  in  religion.  ^^^| 

And  we  read  also,  (1  Kings  viii.)  that  he  dedicated  ^^H 

the  Temple  ;  that  he  blessed  the  people  ;  and  that  ^^^| 

^be  himself  in  person  made  that  excellent  prayer,  ^^H 

Hupd  in  the  consecration  of  all  churcbc^i'  and  houses  ^^H 

,  oi  prayer ;  which  is  another  great  mark  of  snpre-  ^^H 

macy  in  religion.     Again,  we  read  (3  Kings  xxii.)  ^^H 

that  when  there  was  question  concerning  the  Bpok  ^^H 

of  the  I^aw  found  in  the  Temple,  the  saine  was  not  ^^H 

decided  l)y  the  high-prieat,  hut  Josiah  sent  both  him  ^^H 

and  others  to  enquire  concerning  it,  of  Huldah,  the  ^^H 

^fenphetess ;  which  is  another  mark  of  supremacy  ^^H 
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.  in  religion.  Lastly,  we  read  (1  Ckron.  xsvi.  80) 
that  David  made  Hashabiah  and  his  brethren,  He- 
brouites,  officers  of  Israel  among  them  westward, 
hi  all  their  business  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  sertiee 
of  the  king.  Likewise  {verse  32)  that  he  made 
other  Hebronites,  rulers  over  the  Reubenites,  the 
Gadites,  and  the  hay  tribe  of  Mnnasseh  (these 
were  the  rest  of  Israel  that  dwelt  beyond  Jordan) 
for  every  vuitter  pertaining  to  God,  and  affairs  <f 
the  king.  Is  not  this  full  power,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  as  they  call  it  that  would  divide  it ; 
To  conclude ;  from  the  first  institutiou  of  God's 
kingdom,  to  the  captivity,  the  supremacy  of  reli- 
gion was  in  the  same  hand  with  that  of  the  civil 
sovereignty;  and  the  priest's  oiEce  after  the  election 
of  Saul,  was  not  magisterial,  but  ministerial. 
TTit  precUce  Notwithstanding  the  government  both  in  pohcy 
in  reiigion  km  and  reUgioH,  were  joined,  first  ui  the  high-priests, 
ottiiekiHgs.Bc.  and  afterwards  in  the  kings,  so  far  forth  as  con- 
^btrtcreof. " ccnied  the  right ;  yet  it  appeareth  by  the  same 
holy  history,  that  the  people  understood  it  not: 
but  there  being  amongst  them  a  great  i>art,  and 
probably  the  greatest  part,  that  no  longer  than 
they  saw  great  miracles,  or,  what  is  equivalent  to 
a  miracle,  great  abilities,  or  greiit  felicity  in  the 
enterprises  of  their  governors,  gave  sufficient  credit 
either  to  the  fame  of  Moses  or  to  the  colloquies 
between  God  and  the  priests;  they  took  occasion, 
as  oft  as  their  governors  displeased  them,  by 
blaming  sometimes  the  policy,  sometimes  the  reli- 
gion, to  change  the  government  or  revolt  from 
their  obedience  at  their  pleasure  :  and  from  thence 
proceeded  from  time  to  time  the  ciril  troubles, 
divisions,  and  calamities  of  the  nation.     As  for  ex- 
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^Miple,  after  the  death  of  Eleazar  and  Joshua,  the  part 
^^Kt  generation  which  had  not  seen  the  wonders    -  _  *^'  ^ 
^^^God,  but  were  left  to  their  own  weak  reason,  The  practice 
■  not  knowing;  themselves  obhged  by  the  covenant  in  religion  wmi 
of  a  sacerdotal  kingdom,  regarded  no  more  the  "f Ji,I,1i|„p"|Ji! 
commandment  of  the  priest  nor  any  law  of  Moses,  ^"'^["fujeof'" 
but  did  every  man  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  obeyed  in  civil  affairs  such  men,  as  from 
time  to  time  they  thought  able  to  deliver  them  from 
the  neighbour  nations  that  oppressed  them  ;  and 
consulted  not  with  God,  as  they  ought  to  do,  but 
with  such  men  or  women,  as  they  guessed  to  be 
prophets  by  their  predictions  of  things  to  come ; 
and  though  they  had  an  idol  in  their  chapel,  yet  if 
they  had  a  Levite  for  their  chaplain,  they  made 
account  they  worshipped  the  God  of  Israel. 

And  afterwards  when  they  demanded  a  king 
after  the  manner  of  the  nations ;  yet  it  was  not 
with  a  design  to  depart  from  the  worship  of  God 
their  king ;  but  despairing  of  the  justice  of  the 
sons  of  Samuel,  they  would  have  a  king  to  judge 
them  in  civil  actions ;  but  not  that  they  would 
allow  their  king  to  change  the  religion  which  they 
thought  was  recommended  to  them  by  Moses.  So 
that  they  always  kept  in  store  a  pretext,  either  of 
justice  or  religion,  to  discharge  themselves  of  their 
obedience,  whensoever  they  had  hope  to  prevail. 
Samuel  was  displeased  with  the  people,  for  that 
they  desired  a  king ;  for  God  was  their  king  already, 
and  Samuel  had  but  an  authority  under  him  ;  yet 
did  Samuel,  when  Saul  observed  not  his  counsel, 
in  destroying  Agag  as  God  had  commanded,  anoint 
,  another  king,  namely  David,  to  take  the  succession 
l-from  his  heirs.  Rehoboam  was  no  idolater ;  but  when 
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.  the  people  thought  him  an  oppressor,  that  cii-il  pre- 
tence carried  from  him  ten  tribes  to  Jeroboam  an 
idolater.  And  generally  througb  the  whole  hietoi]: 
of  the  kiflgs,  as  well  of  Judah  as  of  Israel,  then 
were  prophets  that  always  controlled  the  kings,  for 
transgressing  the  religion ;  and  sometimes  aUa 
for  errors  of  state  ;  as  Jehosaphat  WJis  reproved 
(2  C/(ro«,xix.2)  by  the  prophet  Jehu,  for  aidijig  the 
king  of  Israel  against  the  Syrians;  and  Hezekiah.  bf 
Isaiah,  (xxxix.  3-7)  for  shewing  his  treasures  to  tbe 
ambassadors  of  Babylon.  By  all  which  it  nppearetli, 
that  though  the  power  both  of  state  aiid  rgligiini 
were  in  the  kings ;  yet  none  of  thejn  were  uncoi)- 
trolled  in  the  use  of  it,  but  such  as  were  gra<;iott8  fqr 
their  own  natural  abilities  or  feliciticR.  So  that  from 
the  practise  of  those  times,  there  can  no  argament 
be  drawn,  that  the  right  of  supremacy  in  religum 
was  not  in  the  kings,  unless  we  place  it  in  the  pro- 
phets, and  conclude,  that  because  Hezekiah  pray- 
ing to  the  Lord  before  the  chembims,  was  not  an- 
swered from  thence,  nor  then,  but  afterwards  by 
the  prophet  Isaiali,  therefore  Isaiah  was  supreme 
head  of  the  church  ;  or  because  Josiah  consulted 
Huldah  the  prophet«?ss,  concerning  the^ookoft^ 
Law,  that  therefore  neither  he  nor  the  high-priest, 
but  Huldah  the  prophetess,  had  the  supreme  aiitlio- 
rity  in  matter  of  religion ;  which  I  think  is  not  tjie 
opinion  of  any  doctor. 

During  the  cajiti^ity,  the  Jews  had  no  coBJinon- 

•  wealtl)  at  all :  and  after  their  return,  though  they 

■ii  renewed  their  covenant  with  God,  yet  there  was  no 

''  promise  made  of  obedience,  neither  to  Esdras,  nor 

to  any  other  :   and  presently  after,  they  became 

subjects  to  the  Greeks,  from  whose  customs  and 
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[Qonology^  and  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Cabal-*  ^art  hi. 

5,  their  religion  became  mnd^  corrupted :   in    .    ^   . 

;h  sort  aa  nothing  cau  be  gathered  from  their 

ifosion^  bqth  in  state  and  religion^  concenupg 

3  supremacy  in  either.    And  therefore  so  far 

th  as  concemeth  the  Old  Testament,  we  may 

iclude,  that  whosoever  had  the  sovereignty  of 

i  cominonwcalth  amongst  the  Jews,  the  same 

d  also  the  suprei)ie  authority  in  i9atter  of  God's 

terpal  worship,  and  represented  God*s  person ; 

it  is,  the  person  of  God  the  Father ;  though  he 

re  not  called  by  the  name  of  Father,  till  such 

le  as  he  sent  into  the  world  his  sou  Jesus  Christ, 

redeem  mankind  from  their  sins,  and  bring  them 

a  his  everlasting  kingdom,  to  be  saved  for  ever- 

>re.    Of  which  we  are  to  speak  in  the  chapter 

lowing. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  OUR  BLESSED  SAVIOUR. 

s  find  in  Holy  Scripture  three  parts  of  the 

ice  of  thjB  Messiah  :  the  first  of  a  Hed^emer  or  Three  parts 

.1  J       1?  ^  ?f  of  the  ofiice 

wtour ;  the  second  of  a  pastor ^  counsellor,  or  of  curist. 
ncher,  that  is,  of  a  prophet  sent  froffi  Gpd  to 
avert  such  as  God  batli  elepted  to  salvation  :  the 
ird  of  a  iing,  m  eternal  ^ing,  but  under  his 
itber,  as  Moses  and  the  high-priests  were  in  their 
^end  times.  Ami  to  these  three  parts  are  cor- 
spondent  three  times.  For  our  redemption  he 
-ought  at  his  first  coming,  by  the  sacrifice  where- 
he  peered  up  himself  for  our  sins  upon  the  cross : 
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I.  our  conversion  he  wrought  partly  then  in  his  own 
,  pprsoii,  and  partly  worketh  now  by  his  minUten, 
and  will  continue  to  work  till  his  coming  agaJa. 
And  after  his  coming  again,  shall  begin  that  his 
glorious  reign  over  his  elect,  which  is  to  last 
eternally. 

To  the  office  of  a  Redeemer,  that  is,  of  one  that 
i«officeu   payeth  the  ransom  of  sin,  which  ransom  is  death. 

■  ^  Redeemer,   f    -^  ■        ,        i         .  -r.       ,  ... 

it  appertameth,  that  he  was  sacnnced,  and  thereby 
bai-e  upon  his  own  head  and  carried  away  from  us 
our  iniquities,  in  such  sort  as  God  had  required, 
Not  that  the  death  of  one  man,  though  without 
sin,  can  satisfy  for  the  offences  of  all  men,  in  the 
rigour  of  justice,  but  in  the  mercy  of  God,  that 
ordained  such  sacrifices  for  sin,  as  he  was  pleased 
in  his  mercy  to  accept.  In  the  old  law  (as  we  may 
read,  Levit.  scv'i.)  the  Lord  required  that  there 
should,  every  year  once,  be  made  an  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  all  Israel,  both  priests  and  others ; 
for  the  doing  whereof,  Aaron  alone  was  to  sa- 
crifiee  for  himself  and  the  priests  a  young  bullock ; 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  people,he  was  to  receive  from 
them  two  yomig  goats,  of  which  he  was  to  itacrjfice 
one  ;  but  as  for  the  other,  which  was  the  scape-goal, 
he  was  to  lay  his  hands  on  the  head  thereof,  and  by  a 
confession  of  the  iniquities  of  the  people,  to  lay 
them  all  on  that  head,  and  then  by  some  opportune 
man,  to  cause  the  goat  to  be  led  into  the  wilderness, 
and  there  to  escfipe,  and  carry  away  with  him  the 
iniquities  of  the  people.  As  the  sacrifice  of  the  one 
goat  was  a  sufficient,  because  an  acceptable,  price 
for  the  ransom  of  all  Israel ;  so  the  death  of  the 
Messiah,  is  a  sufficient  price  for  the  sins  of  all 
mankind,  because  there  was  no  more  required. 
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Our  Saviour  Christ's  sufferings  seem  to  be  here  part  hi 
figured,  as  clearly  as  in  the  oblation  of  Isaac,  or  .  *_'■  . 
in  any  other  type  of  him  in  the  Old  Testament. 
He  was  both  the  sacrificed  goat,  and  the  scape- 
goat ;  he  was  oppressed,  and  he  was  {{fflicted  ^H 
{Isaiah  liii.  7)  ;  he  opened  not  his  mouth;  he  is  ^H 
brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  ^H 
sheep  is  dumb  before  the  shearer,  so  he  opened  ^^M 
not  his  mouth  :  here  he  is  the  sacrificed  goat.  He  ^^| 
hath  borne  our  griefs  (verse  4),  and  carried  our  ^^H 
sorrows  :  and  again,  (verse  6),  the  Lord  hath  laid  ^^| 
l^pon  htm  the  iniquities  of  us  all :  and  so  he  is  the  ^^H 
scape-goat.  He  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  ^^| 
/Vring(ver.  9)  for  the  transgression  ofvnj  people :  ^^| 
tliere  again  he  is  the  sacrificed  goat.  And  again,  ^^| 
(verse  11)  he  shall  bear  their  sins :  he  is  the  ^H 
scape  goat.  Tims  is  the  lamb  of  God  equivalent  ^H 
to  both  those  goats ;  sacrificed,  in  that  he  (lied  ;  ^^| 
and  escaping,  in  his  resurrection ;  being  raised  ^^| 
npportunely  by  his  Father,  and  removed  from  the  ^^B 
habitation  of  men  in  his  ascension. 

For  as  much  therefore,  as  he  that  redeemeth  ciiri«'« 
hath  no  title  to  the  thing  redeemed,  before  Me  <,i  ihit  world. 
redemption,  and  ransom  paid ;  and  this  ransom 

was  the  death  of  the  Redeemer ;  it  is  manifest,  

that  our  Sa\iour,  as  man,  was  not  king  of  those  ^H 

that  he  redeemed,  before  he  suffered  death  ;  that  ^^| 

i~.  during  that  time  he  conversed  bodily  on  the  ^^| 

<  :irth.     I  say,  he  was  not  then  king  m  present,  by  ^^| 

-  ,rtue  of  the  pact,  which  the  faithful  make  with  ^^| 
bim  in  baptism.    Nevertheless,  by  the  renewing  of         ^^H 

their  pact  with  God  in  baptism,  they  were  obliged  to  ^^| 

obey  bim  for  king,  under  his  Father,  whensoever  ^^| 

be  should  be  pleased  to  take  the  kingdom  upon  ^J 


B^rt  ii[.  him.     According  whereunto,  our  Saviour  himsdf 
^    *'■    ,.    ex])re9s!y  saith,    (Jofin  xviii.  3(>)   M^   kingdom  i$ 
Christ's  Wiiig.  not  of  this  world.       Now  seeing  the    ScriptUrt 
ibii'woHdf      rnaketh  mention  but  of  two  worlds  ;  this  that  il 

HL  now,  and  shall  remain  unto  tlie  day  of  jud^^mMt, 

^H  which  is  therefore  also  called  the  /ast  datf  ;  and 

^H  that  which  shall  be  after  the  day  of  judgment,  when 

^^M  there  iihall  be  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth  :  tltf 

^^M  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  to  begin  till  the  geneni 

^^1  resun-eetion.     And  that  is  it  which  our  Saviour 

^^M  8aith,('i/rt^M.xvi.2?' )  The  Sonof  ntan  fihaii«omt 

^^1  in  the  glory  of  his  Fat  her ,  with  his  atigeh  ;  nwrf 

^^1  then  he  xhall  reward  every  Man  according  to  hit 

^^P  Works,     To   reward    every  man  according  to  hb 

^V  works,  is  to  execute  the  office  of  a  kiug  ;  and  this 

^H  it;  not  to  be  till  he  come  in  the  glory  of  his  FatbM', 

^H  with  his  angels.    Wlien  our  Saviour  saitli,  (Mattk. 

^^a  xxiii.  2, 3)  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Mosn 

^^H  seat ;    all    thertfore    whatsoever   they    hid  yo» 

^^V  do,   that    ohKcrre  and  do ;    he    declared  i)laiuly, 

^H  that  he  ascribed  kingly  power,  for  that  time,  uot 

^H  to  himself,  but  to  them.     And  so  be  doth  also, 

^H^  where  he   saith  {Luke  xii.  H)    Who  made  me  a 

^^1  jfdge  or  didder  over  you  ?     And  (John  xil.  47) 

^^M  I  came  not  to  Judge  the  world,  Imt  to  sare  the 

^^M  world.    And  yet  our  Saviour  came  into  this  world 

^H  that  he  might  be  a  king  and  a  judge  in  the  world 

^^1  to  come  :  for  he  was  the  Messiah,  that  is,  the  Christ, 

^^m  that  is,   the  anointed  priest,    and  tlw   Rovereign 

^^1  prophet  of  God ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  have  all 

^^1  the  power  that  was  in  Moses  the  prophet,  in  the 

^^1  high-priests  that  succeeded  Moses,  and  in  the  kings 

^^P  that  succeeded  the  priests.     And  St.  John  say:^  ex- 

^^B  pressly  (chap.  v.  verse  22)  the  Father  jiiHgetk  no 
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man^  but  ktith  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son.  part  in. 

And  this  is  not  repugnant  to  that  other  place,  /    _^]'    ^ 

tame  not  to  judge  the  world :  for  this  is  spoken  of 

the  world  present,  the  other  of  the  world  to  come  ; 

18  also  where  it  is  said,  that  at  the  second  coming 

di  Christ,  (Matth.  xix.  28)   Ye  that  hate  followed 

wke  in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  Man 

fhall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  shall  also 

rit  on  tweh^  thtones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 

Israel. 

If  then  Christ,  whilst  he  was  on  earth,  had  no  The  end  of 
kingdom  in  this  world,  to  what  end  was  his  first  w«r*to  ^n^J 
coming?    It  was  to  restore  unto  God,  by  a  new^J^'jJ^^'^^^J 
covenant,  the  kingdom,  which  being  his  by  the  old  ^**^'*^*°5^'j 
covenant,  had  been  cut  oflF  by  the  rebellion  of  the  to  embrace  it, 
Israelites  in  the  election  of  Saul.     Which  to  do,  he  rerond'J^  of 
was  to  preach  unto  them,  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  ^  °®^®' 
that  is,  the  king  promised  to  them  by  the  prophets ; 
and  to  oflFer  himself  in  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  them 
that  should  by  faith  submit  themselves  thereto; 
and  in  case  the  nation  generally  should  refuse  him, 
to  call  to  his  obedience  such  as  should  believe  in 
him  amongst  the  Gentiles.     So  that  there  are  two 
parts  of  our  Saviour's  office  during  his  abode  upon 
the  earth :  one  to  proclaim  himself  the  Christ ; 
and  another  by  teaching,  and  by  working  of  mira- 
cles, to  persuade  and  prepare  men  to  live  so,  as  to 
be  worthy  of  the  immortality  believers  were  to  en- 
j6j,  at  such  time  as  he  should  come  in  majesty  to 
take  possession  of  his  Father's  kingdom.      And 
therefore  it  is,  that  the  time  of  his  preaching  is 
often  by  himself  called  the  regeneration  ;  which 
is  not  properly  a  kingdom,  and  thereby  a  warrant 
to  deny  obedience  to  the  magistrates  that  then 
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were ;  for  he  commanded  to  obey  those  that  at 
then  in  Moses*  ch^r,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Casar 
but  only  an  earnest  of  the  kingdom  of  God  thai 
was  to  come,  to  those  to  wliom  God  liad  given  tbc 
grace  to  he  his  disciples,  and  to  believe  in  him  ■,  for 
which  cause  the  godly  are  said  to  be  already  in  tlie 
kingdom  of  grace,  as  naturalized  in  that  heavenly 
kingdom. 

Hitherto,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  dooe  or 
e  taught  by  Christ,  that  teudeth  to  the  dimini 
f^  of  the  civil  rigljt  of  the  Jews  or  of  Ceesar.  For 
as  touching  the  commonwealth  which  then 
amongst  the  Jews,  both  they  that  bare  rule  amongst 
them,  and  they  that  were  governed,  did  all  expect 
the  Messiah  and  kingdom  of  God;  which  they 
could  not  have  done,  if  their  laws  had  forbidden 
him,  when  he  came,  to  manifest  and  declare  him- 
self. Seeing  therefore  he  did  nothing,  but  by 
preaching  and  miracles  go  about  to  ])rove  himself 
to  be  that  Messiah,  he  did  therein  nothing  against 
their  laws.  The  kingdom  he  claimed  was  to  be  in 
another  world  :  he  taught  all  men  to  obey  iu  the 
mean  time  them  that  sat  in  Moses'  seat :  he  allowi-d 
them  to  give  Cresar  his  tribute,  and  refused  to  take 
upon  himself  to  be  a  judge.  How  Xhan  could  his 
words  or  actions  be  seditious,  or  tend  to  the  over- 
throw of  their  then  civil  government  ?  But  God 
having  determined  his  sacrifice  for  the  reduction 
of  his  elect  to  their  former  covenanted  obedieace, 
for  the  means,  whereby  he  would  bring  the  same  to 
effect,  made  use  of  their  malice  and  ingratitude. 
Nor  was  it  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Csesar.  For 
though  Pilate  himself,  to  gratify  the  Jews,  delivered 
hira  to  be  crucified ;  yet  before  he  did  so,  he  pro- 
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nounced  openly,  that  he  fonud  no  fault  in  him :  part  hi. 
ind  pnt  for  title  of  his  condemnation,  not  as  the    .    ^^   .  . 
lews  required,  that  he  pretended  to  he  king  ;  but 
amply,  that  he  was  king  of  the  Jews ;  and  not- 
withstanding their  clamour,  refused  to  alter  it; 
saying,  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written. 

As  for  the  third  part  of  his  office,  which  was  to  The  third  put 
be  Jcingy  I  have  already  shewn  that  his  kingdom  ^  ^  i^^^ 
was  not  to  begin  till  the  resurrection.  But  then  of'the'ek^"' 
he  shall  be  king,  not  only  as  God,  in  which  sense 
he  is  king  already,  and  ever  shall  be,  of  all  the 
earth,  in  virtue  of  his  omnipotence ;  but  also  pe- 
culiarly of  his  own  elect,  by  virtue  of  the  pact  they 
make  with  him  in  their  baptism.  And  therefore  it 
18^  that  our  Saviour  saith  (Matth.  xix.  28)  that  his 
qpostles  should  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory :  whereby  he  sig- 
nified that  he  should  reign  then  in  his  human 
nature  ;  and  {Matth.  xvi.  27)  The  Son  of  Man 
shall  came  in  the  glory  of  his  Father y  with  his 
angels,  and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man  ac^ 
cording  to  his  works.  The  same  we  may  read, 
Mark  xiii.  26,  and  xiv.  62 ;  and  more  expressly  for 
the  time,  Luke  xxii.  29,  30,  /  appoint  unto  you  a 
kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  to  me, 
that  you  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my 
kingdom^  and  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  kii^dom  of  Christ  appointed  to  him  by  his 
Father,  is  not  to  be  before  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
come  in  glory,  and  make  his  apostles  judges  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  But  a  man  may  here  ask, 
seeing  there  is  no  marriage  in  the  kingdom  of 

VOL.  III.  I  I 
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I.  heAveii,  whether  men  shall  tlieii  eat  and  drinkf 
^  Wliat  eating  therefore  is  meant  in  this  place?  Th» 
is  expounded  by  our  Saviour  (John  vi.  a7),  whet? 
he  saith.  Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  periskttk, 
hut  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto  everiattiag 
life,  which  the  Son  uf  Man  shall  give  you.  So 
that  l)y  eating  at  Christ's  table,  is  meant  the  ea 
of  the  tree  of  life  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  eiyoying  rf 
immortality,  in  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Son  of  Man. 
By  which  places  and  many  more,  it  is  evident 
that  our  Saviour's  kingdom  is  to  be  exercised  by 
him  in  his  human  nature. 
ihriiraiu-  Again,  he  is  to  be  king  then,  no  otherwise  I 
:ingdum  nt  OS  Subordinate  or  vicegerent  of  God  the  Father,  M 
^Mt  to'thai'  Moses  was  in  the  wildemeBS  \  and  as  the  high-priesti 
ifhijFtiber.  ^-gre  before  the  reign  of  Saul;  and  as  the  kings 
were  after  it.  For  it  is  one  of  the  prophecies  con- 
I  cerning  Christ,  that  he  should  be  like,  in  office,  to 

I  Moses  :  /  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet,  saith  tlw; 

I  Lord  {Deut.  xviii.  I  S)J'rom  amongst  their  brethren, 

I  liie  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  into  hit 

I  mouth;  and  tliis  similitude  with  Moses,  is  alxo  sp- 

I  parent  in  the  actions  of  our  Saviour  himself,  whilst 

I  he  was  conversant  on  earth.     For  as  Moses  cho» 

I  twelve  princes  of  the  tribes,  to  govern  under  him ; 

I  so  did  our  Saviour  chouse  twelve  apostle*,  who 

I  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  and  judge  tbc  twelve 

f  tribes  of  Israel.    And  as  Moses  authorized  seventy 

elders,  to  receive  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  pro* 
,  phecy  to  the  people,  that  is,  as  I  have  said  before, 

I  to  speak  unto  them  in  the  name  of  God  ;  so  our 

I  Saviour  also  ordained  8e\-enty  disciples,  to  preach 

I  his  kingdom  and  salvation  to  all  nations.     And&i 

I  when  a  complaint  was  made  to  Moses,  against 


the:  opficb  or  ovtt  baviovb. 


4SS 


»e  of  the  seventy  that  prophecied  in  the  camp  part  hi. 
Israel,  he  justified  them  in  it,  as  being  subser-    .    *'•    . 
nt  therein  to  his  government ;  so  also  our  Sa^ 
ur,  when  St.  Johncomplalnedtohim  ofacertain  ^^ 

1  that  cast  out  denis  in  his  name,  justified  him  ^H 

fcrein,  saying,  (Luke  ix.  50)  Forbid  him  not,  for         ^H 
fthat  is  not  against  ns,  is  on  our  part. 
I  Again,  onr  Saviour  resembled  Moses  in  the  in-Cl"ill'.^u- 
Mtion  or  aacrtimenti,  both  of  admission  into  the  idnpioa.  of 
bgdom  of  God,  and  of  commemoration  of  his  de-n,'j7u,"ih»t'" 
ince  of  his  elect  from  their  miserable  condition.  °'  *"'  ^''^"^ 
\  the  children  of  Israel  had  for  sacrament  of  their 
!ption  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  before  the  time 
[  Moses,    the   rite    of  circumcision,  which    rite 
ring  been  omitted  in  the  wilderness,  was  again 
taored  as  soon  as  they  came  into  the  Land  of  Pro- 
:  so  also  the  Jews,  before  the  coming  of  our 
rionr,  had  a  rite  of  baptizing,  that  is,  of  wash- 
;  with  water,  all  those  that  being  Gentiles  era- 
wd  the  God  of  Israel.    This  rite  St.  John  the 
Jitist  used  in  the  reception  of  all  them  that  gave 
Sr  names  to  the  Christ,  whom  he  preached  to  be 
tfidy  come  into  the  world ;  and  our  Saviour  in- 
ured the  same  for  a  sacrament  to  be  taken  by 
|that  believed  in  him.     From  what  cause  the  rite 
taptism  first  proceeded,  is  not  expressed  for- 
Dy  in  the  Scripture ;  but  it  may  be  probably 
Wght  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
bceming  leprosy ;  wherein  the  leprous  man  was 
Vnianded  to  be  kept  out  of  the  camp  of  Israel 
la  certain  time  ;  after  which  time  being  judged 
I  the  priest  to  be  clean,  he  was  admitted  into 
i  camp  after  a  solemn  washing.    And  this  may 
■efore  be  a  type  of  the  washing  in  baptism ; 


,  wherein  such  meu  as  are  cleansed  of  the  leprosf 
of  sin  by  faith,  are  received  into  the  Church  witfa 
the  solemnity  of  baptism.     There  is  another  con- 

"  jecture,  drawn  from  the  ceremonies  of  the  Gentile*, 
I  certain  case  that  rarely  happens  :  and  that  is, 

■■  when  a  man  that  was  thought  dead  chanced  to  re- 
cover, other  men  made  scruple  to  converse  wMl 
him,  as  they  would  do  to  converse  with  a  ghost, 
unless  he  were  received  again  into  the  number  of 
men  by  washing,  as  children  new-boni  were  washed! 
from  the  uncleanness  of  their  nativity ;  winch  was  a 
kind  of  new  birth.  This  ceremony  of  the  Greeks, 
in  the  time  tliat  Judea  was  under  the  domiiuO& 
of  Alexander  and  the  Greeks  his  successors,  mqr 
probably  enough  have  crept  into  the  religion  of  dte 
Jews.  But  seeing  it  is  not  likely  our  Saviomr 
would  coimtenance  a  heathen  rite,  it  is  most  Ukelj 
it  proceeded  from  the  legal  ceremony  of  washins: 
after  leprosy.  And  for  the  other  sacrament  of 
eating  the  Paschal  lamb,  it  is  manifestly  imitated 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  ;  iii  whici 
the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  the  pouring  out  of 
the  wine,  do  keep  in  memory  our  deliverauce  from 
the  misery  of  sin,  by  Christ's  passion,  as  the  eatiiig 
of  the  Paschal  lamb  kept  in  memory  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Jews  out  of  the  bondage  of  Egypt. 
Seeing  therefore  the  authority  of  Moses  was  but 
subordinate,  and  he  but  a  Ueutenant  of  God ;  it 
foUoweth  that  Chri.st,  whose  authority,  as  man, 
was  to  be  like  that  of  Moses,  was  no  more  hut  sub- 
ordinate to  the  authority  of  his  Father.  The  same 
is  more  expressly  signified,  by  that  that  he  teacheth 
Father,  let 


pray, 


uigdot 


and,  For  thhie  is  the  /ttiigdom,  the  power  aji( 
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glory  ;  and  by  that  it  is  said^  that  He  shall  come  past  in. 
4n  the  glory  of  his  Father  ;  and  by  that  which  St.    .    ^]*    . 
Paul  saith,  (I  Cor.  xv.  24)  then  cometh  the  endy 
when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
Ood,  even  the  Father  ;  and  by  many  other  most 
express  places. 

Our  Saviour,  therefore,  both  in  teaching  and  one  and 
reigning,  representeth,  as  Moses  did,  the  person  of'^'C^^t 
God ;  which  God  from  that  time  forward,  but  not  J'/Stld 
before,  is  called  the  Father ;  and  being  still  one  and  ci^rut. 
the  same  substance,  is  one  person  as  represented 
by  Moses,  and  another  person  as  represented  by  his 
son  the  Christ.    For  person  being  a  relative  to  a 
representer,  it  is  consequent  to  plurality  of  repre- 
senters,  that  there  be  a  plurality  of  persons,  though 
of  one  and  the  same  substance. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

OF  POWER  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

For  the  understanding  of  power  ecclesiasti- 
cal, what,  and  in  whom  it  is,  we  are  to  distinguish 
the  time  from  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  into 
two  parts ;  one  before  the  conversion  of  kings,  and 
men  endued  with  sovereign  civil  power ;  the  other 
after  their  conversion.  For  it  was  long  after  the 
ascension,  before  any  king  or  civil  sovereign  em- 
braced and  publicly  allowed  the  teaching  of  Chris- 
tian religion. 

And  for  the  time  between,  it  is  manifest,  that  ofUie  holy 
the  power  ecclesiastical  was  in  the  apostles ;  and  ^n  ^^  apwUei 
aftier  them  in  such  as  were  by  them  ordained  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  to  convert  men  to  Christi- 
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gART  III.  anity,  and  to  direct  them  that  were  converted  a 
,  the  way  of  salvation ;  and  after  these,  the  power 
was  delivered  again  to  others  by  these  ordained, 
and  this  was  done  by  imposition  of  hands  upon 
euch  as  were  ordained;  by  which  was  signified  tlii! 
giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Spirit  of  God,  to 
those  whom  they  ordained  ministers  of  God,  to  ad- 
vance his  kingdom.  So  tliat  imposition  of  bands 
was  nothing  else  bnt  the  seal  of  their  commission 
to  preach  Christ,  and  teach  his  doctrine  ;  and  the 
giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  that  ceremony  of  im- 
position of  bands,  was  an  imitation  of  that  which 
Moses  did.  For  Moses  used  the  same  ceremony  to 
his  minister  Joshua,  a^  we  read  {Deut.  xxxiv.  9) 
And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  was  full  of  the  tpirU 
of  wisdom ;  for  Mosen  had  laid  Ma  hands  MfMII 
him.  Our  Saviour  therefore,  between  his  resturec- 
tion  and  ascension,  gave  his  spirit  to  the  apostles; 
first,  by  breathing  on  them,  and  saying,  {John  xx 
22)  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  after  his  as- 
cension {Acts  ii.  2, 3)  by  sending  down  upon  them 
a  mighty  wind,  and  cloven  tongues  ff  fire ;  and 
not  by  imposition  of  hands ;  as  neither  did  God 
lay  his  hands  on  Moses :  and  hia  apostles  after- 
ward transmitted  the  same  spirit  liy  imposition  of 
hands,  ns  Moses  did  to  Joshua.  So  that  it  is  mani- 
fest hereby,  in  whom  the  power  ecclesiastical  oon- 
tinually  remained,  in  those  first  times  where  therf 
■was  not  any  Christian  commonwealth  j  namely, 
in  them  that  received  the  same  from  the  apostlea, 
by  successive  laying  on  of  hands, 
ij.  Here  we  have  the  person  of  God  bom  now  the 
third  time.  For  as  Moses,  and  the  high-priaat^ 
were  God's  representative  in  the  Old  T< 
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and  our  Saviour  himself^  as  man,  during  his  abode  part  hi, 
on  earth :  so  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is  to  say  the     _^^_f 
aaposides  and  their  successors,  in  the  office    of  or  the  Trinity, 
preaching    and  teaching,  that  had  received  the 
holy  Spirit,  have  represented  him  ever  since.  But  a 
poson,  as  I  have  shown  before,  (chap,  xiii.)  is  he 
that  is  represented,  as  often  as  he  is  represented ; 
and  thereifore  God,  who  has  been  represented,  that 
ig  personated,  thrice,  may  properly  enough  be  said 
to  be  three  persons ;  though  neither  the  word  Per- 
son,  nor  Trinity j  be  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Bible. 
St.  John,  indeed  ( 1  Epist.  v.  7)  saith.  There  he 
three  that  hear  witness  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  t/iese  three  are 
One.   But  this  disagreeth  not,  but  accordeth  fitly 
with  three  persons  in  the  proper  signification  of 
persons;  which  is,  that  which  is  represented  by 
another.    For  so  God  the  Father,  as  represented 
by  Moses,  is  one  person ;  and  as  represented  by 
his  Son,  another  person;  and  as  represented  by 
the  apostles,  and  by  the  doctors  that  taught  by  au- 
thority from  them  derived,  is  a  third  person ;  and 
yet  every  person  here,  is  the  person  of  one  and  the 
same  God.    But  a  man  may  here  ask,  what  it  was 
whereof  these  three  bear  witness.    St.  John  there- 
fore tells  us  (verse  11)  that  they  bear  witness,  that 
God  hath  given  us  eternal  life  in  his  Son.  Again, 
if  it  should  be  asked,  wherein  that  testimony  ap- 
peareth,  the  answer  is  easy ;  for  he  hath  testified 
the  same  by  the  miracles  he  wrought,  first  by  Moses ; 
secondly,  by  his  Son  himself;   and  lastly  by  his 
apostles,  that  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit;  all 
which  in  their  times  represented  the  person  of 
God^  and  either   prophecied  or  preached   Jesus 
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PART  UK  Christ.  And  as  for  the  apostles^  it  was  the  charac- 
.  /^  ^  ter  of  the  apostleship,  in  the  twelve  first  and  great 
Of  the  Trinitj.  apostles,  to  bear  witness  of  his  resurrection ;  as  ap^ 
peareth  expressly  {Acts  i.  21,  22),  where  St.  Peter, 
when  a  new  apostle  was  to  be  chosen  in  the  place 
of  Judas  Iscariot,  useth  these  words.  Of  these  men 
which  have  companied  with  us  all  the  time  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  amongst  us,  be- 
ginning at  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  that  same 
day  that  he  was  taken  up  from  us,  must  one  be 
ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrec- 
tion :  which  words  interpret  the  bearing  of  wit- 
vessy  mentioned  by  St.  John.  There  is  in  the 
same  place  mentioned  another  Trinity  of  witnesses 
in  earth.  For  (1  John  v.  8)  he  saith,  there  are  three 
that  bear  witness  in  earth,theSpirit,and  the  water, 
and  the  blood,  and  these  three  agree  in  one  :  that 
is  to  say,  the  graces  of  God's  spirit,  and  the  two  sa- 
craments, baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper,  which 
all  agree  in  one  testimony  to  assure  the  consci- 
ences of  believers,  of  eternal  life ;  of  which  testi- 
mony he  saith  (verse  1 0)  He  that  believeth  on  the 
Son  of  man  hath  the  witness  in  himself  In  this 
Trinity  on  earth,  the  unity  is  not  of  the  thing ; 
for  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood,  are  not  the 
same  substance,  though  they  give  the  same  testi- 
mony :  but  in  the  Trinity  of  heaven,  the  persons 
are  the  persons  of  one  and  the  same  God,  though 
represented  in  three  diflcrent  times  and  occasions. 
To  conclude,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  far  as 
can  be  gathered  directly  from  the  Scripture,  is  in 
substance  this,  that  the  God  who  is  always  one  and 
the  same,  was  the  person  represented  by  Moses ; 
the  person  represented  by  his    Son    incarnate; 
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and  the  person  represented  by  the  apostles.  As  part  hi. 
represented  by  the  apostles,  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  .  ^^  . 
which  they  spake,  is  God ;  as  represented  by  his 
Son,  that  was  God  and  man,  the  Son  is  that  God; 
as  represented  by  Moses  and  the  high-priests,  the 
Father,  that  is  to  say,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  that  God.  From  whence  we  may  gather 
the  reason  why  those  names  Father ^  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirity  in  the  signification  of  the  Godhead,  are 
never  used  in  the  Old  Testament:  for  they  are 
persons,  that  is,  they  have  their  names  from  repre- 
senting ;  which  could  not  be,  till  divers  men  had 
represented  God's  person  in  ruling  or  in  directing 
under  him. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  power  ecclesiastical  was 
left  by  our  Saviour  to  the  apostles  ;  and  how  they 
were,  to  the  end  they  might  the  better  exercise 
that  power,  endued  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
therefore  called  sometimes  in  the  New  Testament 
paracletusy  which  signifieth  an  assister,  or  one 
called  to  for  help,  though  it  be  commonly  trans- 
lated a  comforter.  Let  us  now  consider  the  power 
itself,  what  it  was,  and  over  whom. 

Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  his  third  general  contro-  The  power 

i.vvjij  .  ..  ecclesiastical  is 

versy,  hath  handled  a  great  many  questions  con-  but  the  power 
ceniing  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  pope  of^°^^*^**' 
Rome  ;  and  begins  with  this,  whether  it  ought  to 
be  monarchical,  aristocratical,  or  democratical : 
all  which  sorts  of  power  are  sovereign  and  coer- 
cive. If  now  it  should  appear,  that  there  is  no  co- 
ercive power  left  them  by  our  Saviour,  but  only  a 
power  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  to 
persuade  men  to  submit  themselves  thereunto ;  and 
by  precepts  and  good  counsel,  to  teach  them  that 
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PART  in.  bave  submitted,  what  they  are  to  do^  that  tiief 

*^  ,    may  be  received  into  the  kingdom  of  God  when  it 

comes  ;  and  that  the  apostles,  and  other  ministen 

of  the  Gospel,  are  our  schoolmasters,  and  not  our 

commanders,  and  their  precepts  not   laws,  but 

wholesome  counsels :  then  were  all  that  dispute  in 

vain. 

An  iTga.  I  have  shown  already,  in  the  last  chapter,  that 

^e  power  of'  thc  kiugdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world :  there- 

chrut  himself.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ministers,  unless  they  be  kings, 

require  obedience  in  his  name.  For  if  the  su- 
preme king  have  not  his  regal  power  in  this 
world;  by  what  authority  can  obedience  be  re- 
quired to  his  ofl&cers  ?  As  my  Father  sent  me,  so 
saith  our  Saviour,  (/o/m  xx.  21)1  send  you.  But  our 
Saviour  was  sent  to  persuade  the  Jews  to  return  to, 
and  to  invite  the  Gentiles  to  receive,  the  kingdom 
of  bis  Father,  and  not  to  reign  in  majesty,  no  not 
as  his  Father's  lieutenant,  till  the  day  of  judgment 
Fran  ihe  name     The  time  bctwecu  the  ascension  and  the  general 

ofreffeneration.  .•  •  nj  .  ••  v^ 

*  resurrection,  is  called,  not  a  reignmg,  but  a  r^e- 

neration ;  that  is,  a  preparation  of  men  for  the 
second  and  glorious  coming  of  Christ,  at  the  day 
of  judgment ;  as  appeareth  by  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  {Matth.  xix.  28,)  You  that  have  followed 
me  in  the  regeneration^  when  the  Son  of  man  shall 
sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  you  shall  also  sit 
upon  twelve  thrones  ;  and  of  St.  Paul  {Ephes.  vi. 
1 5)  Having  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation 
of  tlie  gospel  of  peace. 
From  the  And  is  Compared  by  our  Saviour,  to  fishins:,  that 

comparison  of   .  .       .     '  ^        u    j-  ^    i  • 

it,  with  fishing,  IS,  to  Winning  men  to  obedience,  not  by  coercion 

eavcn,  seed.    ^^^  punishiug,  but  by  pcrsuasion :  and  therefore 

be  said  not  to  his  apostles,  he  would  make  them  so 
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many  Nimrodi,  hunters  of  men ;  but  fishers  qf  fj^T  in. 
nen.    It  is  compared  also  to  leaven,  to  sowing  of  .    ^  ^ 
teed,  and  to  the  multiplication  of  a  grain  of  mus- 
Brd-seed ;  by  all  which  compulsion  is  excluded ; 
ind  consequently  there  can  in  that  time  be  no 
ictual  reigning.    The  work  of  Christ's  ministers, 
is  evangelization ;  that  is,  a  proclamation  of  Christ, 
ind  a  preparation  for  his  second  coming,  as  the 
evangelization  of  John  the  Baptist  was  a  prepara- 
tion to  his  first  coming. 
Again,  the  ofifice  of  Christ's  ministers  in  this^"^*^?,., 

nature  of  nutiw 

irorld,  is  to  make  men  believe  and  have  faith  in 
Christ ;  but  faith  hath  no  relation  to,  nor  depen- 
lance  at  all  upon  compulsion  or  commandment ; 
Imt  only  upon  certainty  or  probability  of  argu- 
mentB  drawn  from  reason,  or  from  something  men 
believe  alreadv.  Therefore  the  ministers  of  Christ 
in  this  world,  have  no  power,  by  that  title,  to  punish 
any  man  for  not  believing  or  for  contradicting 
what  they  say ;  they  have  I  say  no  power  by  that 
title  of  Christ's  ministers,  to  punish  such ;  but  if 
they  have  sovereign  civil  power,  by  politic  institu- 
tion, then  they  may  indeed  lawfully  punish  any 
contradiction  to  their  laws  whatsoever;  and  St. 
P^nl,  of  himself  and  other  the  then  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  saith  in  express  words  (2  Cor.  i.  24), 
We  have  no  dominion  over  your  Jaith,  but  are 
helpers  qf  your  joy. 

Another  argument,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  From  the  in- 
tn  this  present  world  have  no  right  of  command-  hath  ^left  "t^ 
ing,  may  be  drawn  from  the  lawful  authority  which  *^^^  p""^"* 
^Thrist  hath  left  to  all  princes,  as  well  Christians 
»  infidels.     St.  Paul  saith  {Col.  iii.  20)  Children 
>hey  your  ^parents  in  all  things  ;  for  this  is  well 
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PART  III.  pleasing  to  the  Lord:  and  (verse  22)  ServanU^ 
^  ^^  .  obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according  to  tk 
From  the  ttU'Jlesh;  not  fvith  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  butk 
h^thiehu^^  *f  »^fenM*  of  heart,  as  fearing  the  Lord  ;  this  ii 
ciTii  princes,  spoken  to  them  whose  masters  were  infidels ;  and 
yet  they  are  bidden  to  obey  them  in  all  thingi 
And  again^  concerning  obedience  to  prince  {Ron, 
xiii.  the  first  six  verses),  exhorting  to  be  subject  U 
the  higher  powers,  he  saith^  that  all  power  is  ot^ 
dained  of  God  ;  and  that  we  ought  to  be  subfed 
to  them,  not  only  for  fear  of  incurring  tJieir  wratk, 
but  also  for  conscience  sake.  And  St.  Peter 
(1  Epistle  ii.  13,  14,  15),  Submit  yourselves  to 
every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whe- 
ther it  he  to  the  king,  as  supreme ;  or  unto  gover- 
nors, as  to  them  that  be  sent  by  him  for  the  pmi- 
ishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  then 
that  do  well ;  for  so  is  the  will  of  God.  And 
again  St.  Paul  {Titus  iii.  1),  Put  men  in  mind  to  he 
subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  and  to  obef 
magistrates.  These  princes  and  powers,  whereof 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  here  speak,  were  all  infi- 
dels :  much  more  therefore  we  are  to  observe 
those  Christians,  whom  God  hath  ordained  to  have 
sovereign  power  over  us.  How  then  can  we  be 
obliged  to  obey  any  minister  of  Christ,  if  he  should 
command  us  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  king,  or  other  sovereign  representant 
of  the  commonwealth  whereof  we  are  members, 
and  by  whom  we  look  to  be  protected  ?  It  is 
therefore  manifest,  that  Christ  hath  not  left  to 
his  ministers  in  this  world,  unless  they  be  also  en- 
dued with  civil  authority,  any  authority  to  com- 
mand other  men. 
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^But  what,  may  some  object,  if  a  king,  or  a  se-  part  in. 
nate,  or  other  sovereign  person  forbid  us  to  believe  ..  ,^J\  _. 
in  Christ  ?  To  this  1  ruiswcr,  that  siich  forbidding  wh.t  chri.- 
is  of  no  effect ;  because  belief  and  unbelief  never  lo'a'oid'^t- 
follow  men's  commands.  Faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  '«="'''"'■ 
\vhich  man  can  neither  give,   nor  take  away  by 

promise  of  rewards,  or  menaces  of  torture.     And  ^h 

if  it  be  further  asked,  what  if  we  be  commanded  by  ^H 

our  lawful  prince  to  say  with  our  tongue,  we  be-  ^H 

lieve  not ;  must  we  obey  such  command  ?    Profes-  ^^k 

sion  with  the  tongue  is  but  an  external  thing,  and  ^H 

no  more  than  any  other  gesture  whereby  we  signify  ^H 

our  obedience ;  and  wherein  a  Christian,  holdi  n  ^H 

firmly  in  his  heart  the  faith  of  Christ,  hath  the  same  ^H 

liberty  which  the  prophet  Elisha  allowed  to  Naaman  ^H 

the  Syrian.     Naaman   was  converted  in  his  heart  ^H 

to  the  God  of  Israel ;  for  hesaith  (2  A'/w^Jv.  17,18)  ^H 

Thy  servant  will  henceforth  offer  neither  hurtit  ^H 

tiering  nor  sacrifice  unto  other  godn,  hut  nnto  ^H 

the  Lord,     hi  this  thing  the  Lord  pardon   thy  ^H 

servant,  that  when  my  master  goeth  into  the  house  ^H 

of  Rimmon  to  worship  there,  and  he  leaneth  on  my  ^H 

hand,  and  I  bow  myself  in  the  house  of  Rimmon  :  ^^| 

when  I  bow  down  myself  in  the  house  of  Rim-  ^H 

mon,  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing.  ^H 

This   the  prophet  approved,  and  bid  him  Go  in  ^H 

peace.  Here  Naaman  believed  in  his  heart ;  but  by  ^H 

bowing  before  the  idol  Rimmon,  he  denied  the  true  ^H 

God  in  effect,  as  much  as  if  he  had  done  it  with  his  ^H 

lips.  But  then  what  shall  we  answer  to  our  Saviour's  ^H 

saying,  {Matth.x.33)  lyhosoever  deniethme  before  ^H 

tnen,  I  will  deny  him  before  my  Father  which  is  ^H 

in  heaven.     This  we  may  say,  that  whatsoever  a  ^H 

subject,  as  Naaman  was,  is  compelled  to  do  in  obe-  ^H 
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PART  III.  dience  to  his  sovereign^  and  doth  it  not  in  order 
.^^  _  to  hi«  own  mind,  but  in  order  to  the  laws  of  la 
country^  that  action  is  not  his,  but  his  soyeragn*i; 
nor  is  it  he  that  in  this  case  denieth  C3irist  befioR 
men,  but  his  governor,  and  the  hiw  of  his  country. 
If  any  man  shall  accuse  this  doctrine/as  repugnut 
to  true  and  unfeigned  Christianity ;  I  ask  him,  in 
case  there  should  be  a  subject  in  any  Christian  com* 
monwealth,  that  should  be  inwardly  in  his  heart  of 
the  Mahomedan  religion,  whether  if  his  soverogn 
command  him  to  be  present  at  the  divine  service  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  that  on  pain  of  death,  Ik 
think  that  Mahomedan  obliged  in  conscience  to 
suffer  death  for  that  cause,  rather  than  obey  that 
command  of  his  lawful  prince.  If  he  say«  he  oi^ 
rather  to  suffer  death,  then  he  authorizeth  all  pri^ 
vate  men  to  disobey  their  princes  in  maintenance 
of  their  religion,  true  or  false !  if  he  say,  he  ought  to 
be  obedient,  then  he  alloweth  to  himself  that  whidi 
he  denieth  to  another,  contrary  to  the  words  of  ow 
Saviour,  {Luke  vi.31)  Whatsoever  you  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  that  do  ye  unto  them  ;  and 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  indu- 
bitable everlasting  law  of  God,  Do  not  to  another^ 
that  which  thou  wouldest  not  he  should  do  unto  thee. 
Of  martyn.  But  what  then  shall  we  say  of  all  those  mailyrs  we 
read  of  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  that  they  have 
needlessly  cast  away  their  lives  ?  For  answer  here- 
unto, we  are  to  distinguish  the  persons  that  have 
been  for  that  cause  put  to  death :  whereof  some 
have  received  a  calling  to  preach,  and  profess  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  openly ;  others  have  had  no  such 
calling,  nor  more  has  been  required  of  them  than 
their  own  faith.    The  former  sort,  if  they  have 
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^Hl^n  put  to  dcatb,  for  bearing  witness  to  this  point,  part  hi 
nSat  Jesu3  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  were  true    .    *^-  _^ 
martyrs  ;  for  a  martyr  is,  (to  give  the  true  dettni-  ofm«ijti. 
lion  of  the  word)  a  -witneas  of  the  resurrection  of 

Jesus  the  Messiah ;  which  none  call  he  bxit  those  ^H 

that  conversed  with  him  on   earth,  and  saw  him  ^H 

after  he  was  risen :  for  a  witness  must  have  seen  ^H 

what  he  testifieth,  or  else  his  testimony  is  not  good.  ^H 

And  that  none   but  such  can  properly  be  called  ^H 

martyrs  of  Christ,  is  manifest  out  of  the  words  ^H 

of  St.  Peter,  (Acts  i.  21,  22)    Wherefore  of  these  ^| 

men  which  have  companied  with  us  all  the  time  ^H 

that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  mid  out  amongst  tis,  ^H 

hefrinningfrom  the  baptism  of  John  unto  that  same  ^H 

day  he  was  taken  vp  from  lis,  must  one  be  or-  ^H 

dained  to  he  a  martijr  (that  is  a  witness)  with  us  ^H 

of  his  resurrection :  where  we  may  observe,  that  ^H 

he  which  is  to  lie  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  the  re-  ^H 

siirrection  of  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  trnth  of  ^H 

rhia  fundamental  article  of  Christian  relig:iou,  that  ^H 

Jesus  was  the  Christ,  must  be  some  disciple  that  ^H 

(•(inversed  with  him,  and  saw  him  before  and  after  ^H 

his  resurrection  ;  and  consequently  must  be  one  of  ^H 

his  original  disciples :    whereas  they  wliieh  were  H 

not  so,  can  witness  no  more  but  that  their  ante-  ^M 

cessors  said  it,  and  are  therefore  but  witnesses  of  ^H 

other  men's  testimony ;  and  are  but  second  martyrs,  ^H 

or  martyrs  of  Christ's  witnesses.  ^H 

He,  that  to  maintain  every  doctrine  which  he  ^H 

himself  draweth  out  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  ^H 

life,  and  of  the  Acts  or  Epistles  of  the  apostles,  or  ^| 

which  he  believeth  upon  the  authority  of  a  private  H 

man,  will  oppose  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  civil  ^M 

»te,  is  very  far  from  being  a  martyr  of  Christ,  or  H 

I  martjT  of  his  martyrs.     It   is  one  article  only,  ^H 
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PART  III.  which  to  die  for,  meriteth  so  honourable  a  name; 
.  ^J*  .  and  that  article  is  this,  that  Je^us  is  the  Ckrid ; 
that  is  to  say,  He  that  hath  redeemed  ns,  and  shaE 
come  again  to  give  ns  salvation,  and  eternal  life  in 
his  glorious  kingdom.  To  die  for  every  tenet  tint 
serveth  the  ambition  or  profit  of  the  clergy,  is  not 
required ;  nor  is  it  the  death  of  the  witness,  but 
the  testimony  itself  that  makes  the  martyr  :  for  the 
word  signifieth  nothing  else,  but  the  man  that 
beareth  witness,  whether  he  be  put  to  death  for  his 
testimony,  or  not. 

Also  he  that  is  not  sent  to  preach  this  funda- 
mental article,  but  taketh  it  upon  him  of  his 
private  authority,  though  he  be  a  witness,  and  con- 
sequently a  martyr,  either  primary  of  Christ,  or  se- 
condary of  his  apostles,  disciples,  or  their  succes- 
sors ;  yet  is  he  not  obliged  to  suffer  death  for  that 
cause ;  because  being  not  called  thereto,  it  is  not 
required  at  his  hands ;  nor  ought  he  to  complain, 
if  he  loseth  the  reward  he  expecteth  from  those 
that  never  set  him  on  work.  None  therefore  can 
be  a  martyr,  neither  of  the  first  nor  second  degree, 
that  have  not  a  warrant  to  preach  Christ  come  in 
the  flesh  ;  that  is  to  say,  none,  but  such  as  are  sent 
to  the  conversion  of  infidels.  For  no  man  is  a 
witness  to  him  that  already  believeth,  and  there- 
fore needs  no  witness  ;  but  to  them  that  deny,  or 
doubt,  or  have  not  heard  it.  Christ  sent  his  apostles, 
and  his  seventy  disciples,  with  authority  to  preach ; 
he  sent  not  all  that  believed.  And  he  sent  them  to 
unbelievers;  I  send  you,  saith  he,  {Matth.  x.  16)  as 
sheep  amongst  wolves  ;  not  as  sheep  to  other  sheep. 
Argument  Lastly,  the  points  of  their  commission,  as  they 

points  of  their  are  cxprcssly  set  down  in  the  gospel,  contain,  none 

conuniition.        n   y  i       •  t  • 

of  them,  any  authority  over  the  congregation. 
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We  have  first  {Matth.  x.  6,  7,)  that  the  twelve  part  nr. 

i  apostles  were  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  .    ^^    .  ^ 

>  Israel,  and  commanded  to  preach  that  the  king-  Topreaeh; 

i  dom  of  God  was  at  hand.     Now  preaching,  in  the 

\  Qriginal,  is  that  act,  which  a  crier,  herald,  or  other 

:  officer  nseth  to  do  publicly  in  proclaiming  of  a 

y  long.    But  a  crier  hath  not  right  to  command  any 

man.     And  {Luke  x.  2)  the  seventy  disciples  are 

sent  out  as  Labourers,    not  as  Lords   of  the 

harvest;  and  are  bidden  (verse  9)  to  say,   The 

Umgdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you  ;  and  by 

Imigdom  here  is  meant,  not  the  kingdom  of  grace, 

bat  the  kingdom  of  glory ;  for  they  are  bidden  (verse 

1 1,  12)  to  denounce  it  to  those  cities  which  shall 

not  receive  them,  as  a  threatening  that  it  shall  he 

tolerable  in  that  day  for  Sodom,  than  for 

*h  a  city.  And  {Matth.  xx.  28)  our  Saviour 
telleth  his  disciples,  that  sought  priority  of  place, 
tiheir  office  was  to  minister,  even  as  the  son  of 
came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  mi- 
isier.  Preachers  therefore  have  not  magisterial, 
luat  ministerial  power :  Be  not  called  masters, 
saith  our  Saviour,  {Matth.  xxiii.  10)  for  one  is 
jjfomr  master,  eten  Christ. 

Another  point  of  their  commission,  is,  to  Teach  And  teach; 
mil  nations  ;  as  it  is  in  St.  Matth.  xxviii.  19,  or  as 
in  St.  Mark,  xvi.  15  ;  Go  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Teachiug 
tiierefore,  and  preaching,  is  the  same  thing.  For 
tiiey  that  proclaim  the  coming  of  a  king,  must 
"Withal  make  known  by  what  right  he  cometh,  if 
tliey  mean  men  shall  submit  themselves  unto  him : 
^^  St.  Paul  did  to  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  when 
i,^ets  xm.  2,  3)  three  Sabbath  days  he  reasoned 
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with  them  outofthe  Scriptures,opening;,and  alltg- 
ing  that  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered ^  and  rita 
again  from  the  dead^  and  that  this  Jestta  is  Ckritt. 
But  to  teach  out  of  the  Old  Testament  that  Jeso 
was  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  kiu^,  and  risen  irom  the 
dead,  is  not  to  say  that  men  are  bound,  after  they 
believe  it,  to  obey  those  that  tell  them  so,  againtt 
the  laws  and  commands  of  their  sovereigns ;  hot 
that  they  shall  do  wisely,  to  expect  the  comlog  of 
Christ  hereafter,  in  patience  and  faith,  with  obedh 
ence  to  their  present  magistrates. 
•  Another  point  of  their  commission,  is  to  baptiat, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  <^ 
the  Holy  Ghost,  What  is  baptism  ?  Dipping  into 
water.  But  what  is  it  to  dip  a  man  into  the  water 
in  the  name  of  any  tiing  f  The  meaning  of  these 
words  of  baptism  is  this.  He  that  is  baptized,  i* 
dipped  or  washed,  as  a  sign  of  becoming  a  new 
man,  and  a  loyal  subject  to  that  God,  whose  person 
was  represented  in  old  time  by  Moses,  and  the 
high-priests,  when  he  reigned  over  the  Jews  ; 
to  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  God  and  Man,  tliat  bath 
redeemed  us,  and  shall  in  his  human  nature  repre- 
sent his  Father's  person  in  his  eternal  kingdom 
after  the  resurrection ;  and  to  acknowledge  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostle,^,  who,  assisted  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Sou,  were  left  for  gnidf* 
to  bring  us  into  that  kingdom,  to  be  the  only  and 
assured  way  thereunto.  This  being  our  promise 
in  baptism ;  and  the  authority  of  earthly  sove- 
reigns being  not  to  be  put  down  till  the  day  of 
judgment;  for  that  is  expressly  affirmed  by  St 
Paul  (I  Cor.  XV.  22,  23,  24)  where  he  saitb,  At^ 
Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  all  shall  be  made 
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t  evert/  man  hi  his  own  order,  Christ  t/te  first  paet  Jll, 
(0/«,  afterward   they  that  are  Christ's  at  his 
mirig  ;  t/ien  conieth  the  end,  when  he  shall  have 
uivered  up  the  kingdom  to  Qod,  ece/t  the  Father, 
tfffl  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all 
uhority  and  power:  it  is  manifest,  that  we  do  not 
Itaptiam  constitute  over  us  auother  authority,  by 
pch  our  external  actions  are  to  be  governed  iu 
i  life ;  but  promise  to  take  the  doctrine  of  the 
s  for  our  direction  in  the  way  to  life  eternal. 
iThe  power  of  remissio?t  and  retention  of  sins,  f^°'^^<'f°'p;'<:. 
Jled  also  the  power  of  loosing  and  binding,  and 
metimes  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  qf  heaven,  is  a 
psequence  of  the  authority  to  baptize,  or  refuse 
I  baptize.    For  baptism  is  tlie  sacrament  of  alle- 
jjce  of  them  that  are  to  be  received  into  the 
gdom  of  God ;  that  is  to  say,  into  eternal  life ; 
"tbat  is  to  say,  to  remission  of  sin :  for  as  eternal 
life  was  lost  by  the  committing,  so  it  is  recovered 
by  the  remitting  of  men's  sins.    The  end  of  baptism 
is  remission  of  sius :  and  therefore  St.  Peter,  when 
they  that  were  converted  by  his  sermon  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  asked  what  they  were  to  do,  advised 
them  {Acts  ii.  38)  to  repent,  and  be  baptized  in  the 
nameoj  Jesus^'or  tkeremission  of  sins.  And  there- 
fore, seeing  to  baptize  is  to  declare  the  reception  of 
men  into  God's  kingdom  ;  and  to  refuse  to  baptize 
is  to  declare  their  exclusion  ;  It  followeth,  that  the 
power  to  declare  them  cast  out,  or  retained  in  it, 
was  given  to  the  same  apostles,  and  their  substitutes 
and  successors.     And  therefore  after  our  Saviour 
liad   breathed   upon  them,  saying  {John  xx.  22) 
Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  addeth  in  the  next 
verse.  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remit' 
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.  ted  unto  them;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain, 
,  they  are  retained^  By  which  words,  is  not  granted 
re,  an  authority  to  forgive  or  retain  sins,  simply  nod 
'"'  absolutely,  as  God  forgiveth  or  retaineth  them,  who 
knoweth  the  heart  of  mau,  and  truth  of  his  peni- 
tence and  conversion ;  but  conditionally,  to  tlK 
penitent :  and  this  forgiveness,  or  absolution,  il 
case  the  absolved  have  but  a  feigned  repentance  ■ 
thereby,  without  other  act,  or  sentence  of  the  ab- 
solved,  made  void,  and  hath  no  effect  at  all  to  sal- 
vation, but  on  the  contrary  to  the  aggravation  of 
his  sin.  Therefore  the  apostles,  and  their  sacces- 
sors,  are  to  follow  but  the  outward  marks  of  re- 
pentance ;  which  appearing,  they  have  no  authority 
to  deny  absolution ;  and  if  they  appear  not,  they 
have  no  authority  to  absolve.  The  same  also  is  to 
be  observed  in  baptism  :  for  to  a  converted  Jew,  or 
Gentile,  the  apostles  had  not  the  power  to  deny 
baptism ;  nor  to  grant  it  to  the  unpenitent.  Bui 
seeing  no  man  is  able  to  discern  the  truth  of  another 
man's  repentance,  further  than  by  external  marks, 
taken  from  bis  words  and  actions,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  hypocrisy  ;  another  question  will  arise,  who 
it  is  that  is  constituted  judge  of  those  marks  ?  And 
this  question  is  decided  by  our  Saviour  hinoself; 
^fthy  brother,  saith  he,  (Matth.  .wiii.  15,  16,  17) 
shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  kis 
Jitult,  between  thee  and  him  alone;  if  he  shall  hear 
tltee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  wiU 
not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more. 
And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto 
the  Church  ;  but  if  he  Jieglecl  to  hear  the  Church, 
let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  pub- 
lican.    By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  the  judgmcul 
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concerning  the  truth  of  repentance,  belonged  not  part  iir. 
to  any  one  man,  but  to  the  Church,  that  is,  to  the    ,     "-    . 
assembly  of  the  faithful,  or  to  them  that  have  au-  And  10  (or^tt. 
thority  to  be  their  representant.     But  besides  the  '"  """""»*• 

judgment,  there  is  necessary  also  the  procouncitig  ^H 

of  sentence.  And  this  belonged  always  to  the  apos-  ^H 

tie,  or  some  pastor  of  the  Church,  as  prolocutor ;  ^H 

and  of  this  our  Saviour  speaketh  in  the  1 8th  verse,  ^| 

Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  ^| 

IB  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  ^| 

sAall  be  loosed  in  heaven.     And  conformable  here-  ^M 

onto  was  the  practise  of  St.  Paul,  ( I  Cor.  v.  3,  4,  5)  ^M 

where  he  saith,  For  I  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  ^M 

but  present  in  spirit,  have  determined  already,  H 

as  though  I  were  present,  concerning  htm  that  ^M 

hath  so  done  this  deed  ;  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  H 

Jesus   Christ,   when  ye  are  gathered  together,  H 

aad  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  H 

Christ,  to  deliver  such  a  otte  to  Satan;  that  is  to  ^| 

•i^v,  to  cast  him  out  of  the  Church,  as  a  man  whose  H 

ins  are  not  forgiven.     Paul  here  pronounceth  the  ^| 

titence  ;  but  the  assembly  was  first  to  hear  the  H 

iiise,  for  St.  Paul  was  absent,  and  by  consequence  ^M 

condemn  him.     But  m  the  same  chapter  (verses  ^M 

1  I,  12,)  the  judgment  in  such  a  case  is  more  ex-  ^M 

pressly  attributed  to  the  assembly :  But  now  I  have  ^M 

written  unto  you,  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man  ^| 

that  is  called  a  brother  be  afornicator,  Sfc.  with  ^| 

iuch  a  one,  no  ?iot  to  eat.     For  what  have  I  to  do  ^| 

lo  Judge  them  that  are  without?   Do  not  ye  Judge  ^| 

thern  that  are  within?    The  sentence  therefore  by  ^M 

which  a  man  was  put  out  of  the  Church,  was  pro-  ^M 

notmced  by  the  apostle,  or  pastor ;  but  the  judgment  ^| 

concerning  the  merit  of  the  cause,  was  in  the  ^M 
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Church ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  times  were  before 
the  conversion  of  kings,  and  men  that  had  sow- 
rei^  authority  in  the  commonwealth,  tlie  assembly 
of  the  Christians  dwelling  in  the  same  city:  as  in 
Corinth,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Christians  of  CorintL 

This  part  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  by  which  ma 
were  thrust  out  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  that 
which  is  called  excommnnicathn ;  and  to  cxcommn- 
nicate,  is  in  the  ori^nal,  nn-oiruvnywyov  vmHv,  to  cart 
out  of  the  synagogue;  that  is,  out  of  the  place  of 
divine  senice  ;  a  word  drawn  from  the  custom  of 
the  Jews,  to  cast  out  of  their  synagogues  such  ns 
tbey  thought,  in  manners  or  doctrine,  contagioas 
as  lepers  were  by  the  law  of  Moses  separated  from 
the  congregation  of  Israel,  till  such  time  as  they 
should  be  by  the  priest  pronounced  clean. 

The  use  and  effect  of  excommuuication,  whilst  it 
was  not  yet  strengthened  with  the  cinl  power,  was 
no  more  than  that  they,  who  were  not  excommu- 
nicate, were  to  avoid  the  company  of  them  that 
were.  It  was  not  enough  to  repute  them  as  heathen, 
that  never  had  been  Clmstians ;  for  witli  such  ther 
might  eat  and  drink ;  which  with  excommunicate 
persons  they  might  not  do ;  as  appeareth  by  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  (1  Cor.  v.  9,  10,  &c.)  where  he 
telleth  them,  lie  had  formerly  forbidden  them  to 
company  with/ornicators ;  but,  because  that  could 
not  be  without  going  out  of  the  world,  he  restrain- 
eth  it  to  such  fornicators,  and  otherwise  ncioos 
persons,  as  were  of  the  brethren ;  with  such  a  one, 
he  saith,  they  ought  not  to  keep  company,  no  not 
to  eat.  And  this  is  no  more  than  our  Saviour  sajth 
{Matth.  xviii.  17),  Let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen, 
and  as  a  publican.  For  publicans,  which  signifieth 
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{rmers  and  receivers  of  the  revenue  of  the  com-  pai 
onwealth,  were  so  hated  and  detested  by  the  Jews  ^ 
timt  were  to  pay  it,  as  that  publican  and  sinner 
were  taken  amongst  them  for  the  same  thing :  in- 
8omach,  as  when  our  Savioiu*  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  Zacchfeus  a  publican  ;  though  it  were  to 
convert  him,  yet  it  was  objected  to  him  as  a  crime. 
And  therefore,  when  our  Saviour  to  heathen  added 
publican,  he  did  forbid  them  to  eat  with  a  man 
excommimieate. 

As  for  keeping  them  out  of  their  synagogues,  or 
places  of  assembly,  they  liad  no  power  to  do  it,  but 
that  of  the  owner  of  the  place,  whether  he  were 
Christian,  or  heathen.  And  because  all  places  are 
by  right  in  the  dominion  of  the  commonwealth ; 
as  well  he  that  was  excommunicated,  as  he  that 
never  was  baptized,  might  enter  into  them  by  com- 
mission from  the  civil  magistrate ;  as  Paul  before 
his  conversion  entered  into  their  synagogues  at 
pamascus,  {Acts  ix.  2)  to  apprehend  Christians, 
■MEieu  and  women,  and  to  carry  them  bound  to  Je- 
PBnsalem,  by  commission  from  the  high-priest. 

By  which  it  appears,  that  upon  a  Christian,  that  ofnc 
ehoidd  become  an  apostate,  in  a  place  where  the  ,□  ,p 
civil  power  did  persecute,  or  not  assist  the  Church, 
the  effect  of  excommunication  had  nothuig  in  it, 
neither  of  damage  in  this  world,  nor  of  terror:  not 
of  terror,  because  of  their  unbelief ;  nor  of  damage, 
because  they  are  returned  thereby  into  the  favour  of 
the  world ;  and  in  the  world  to  come  were  to  be  in 
no  worse  estate,  than  theywhich  never  had  believed. 
Tlie  damage  redounded  rather  to  the  Church,  by 
provocation  of  them  they  cast  out,  to  a  freer  execu- 
^Uon  of  their  malice. 
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Excommunication  therefore  had  its  effect  obIt 
upon  those,  that  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  to 
come  again  in  glory,  to  reign  over  and  to  judge 
both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  siiould  therefore 
refuse  entrance  into  his  kingdom  to  those  whose 
sins  were  retained,  that  is,  to  those  tliat  were  «- 
communicated  by  the  Church.  And  theoce  it  is, 
that  St.  Paul  calleth  excommunication,  a  deliverj 
of  the  excommunicate  person  to  Satan.  For  with- 
out the  Idngdom  of  Christ,  all  other  kingdoms,  after 
judgment,  are  comprehended  in  the  kingdom  of 
Satan.  Tliis  is  it  that  the  faithful  stood  in  fear  (^ 
as  long  as  they  stood  excommunicate,  that  is  to 
say,  in  an  estate  wherein  their  sins  were  not  for- 
given. Whereby  we  may  imderstand,  that  exconi> 
luunication,  in  the  time  that  Christian  religion  wu 
not  authorized  by  the  civil  power,  was  used  only 
for  acorrection  of  manners,  not  of  errors  in  opinioD: 
for  it  is  a  punishment,  whereof  none  could  be  seo- 
sible  but  such  as  believed,  and  expected  the  coming 
again  of  our  Saviour  to  judge  the  world  ;  and  tbey 
who  so  beUeved,  needed  no  other  opinion,  but  only 
uprightness  of  life,  to  be  saved. 
'  There  lieth  excommunieation  for  injustice ;  as 
{Matth.  xviii.),  If  thy  brother  offend  thee,  tell  it 
him  privately  ;  then  with  witnesses  ;  lastly,  tell  the 
Church  ;  and  then  if  he  obey  not,  Let  him  be  to 
thee  as  a?i  heathen  man  and  a  puhlican.  And 
there  lieth  excommunication  for  a  scandalous  life, 
as  ( 1  Cor.  V.  H )  If  amj  man  that  is  called  a 
brother,  be  a  J'ornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  ido- 
later, or  a  drunkard f  or  an  extortioner,  tcitk-auek 
a  one  ye  are  not  to  eat.  But  to  excommuuicate 
a  man  that  held  this  foundation,  \hatJestt» 
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Christ,  for  difference  of  opinion  in  other  points,  by 
■hich  that  foundation  was  not  destroyed,  there 
►eareth  no  authority  in  the  Scripture,  nor  ex- 
nple  in  the  apostles.  There  is  indeed  in  St.  Paul 
Titus  iii.  10)  a  text  that  seemeth  to  be  to  the  con- 
ary ;  A  matt  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and 
tcond  admonition,  reject.  For  an  heretic,  is  he, 
lat  being  a  member  of  the  Church,  teacheth  ne- 
ETtheless  some  private  opinion,  which  the  Church 
I  forbidden :  and  such  a  one,  St.  Paul  adviseth 
ptus,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  to 
^ect.  But  to  reject,  in  this  place,  is  not  to  ex- 
vtmunicate  the  man  ;  butto^f/we  over  admonish- 
mg  him,  to  lei  him  alone,  to  set  hij  disputing 
nth  him,  as  one  that  is  to  he  convinced  only  by 
himself.  The  same  apostle  saith  {2  Tim.  ii.  23) 
W^oolish  and  unlearned  questions  avoid:  the  word 
avoid  m  this  place,  xaA  reject  in  the  former,  is  the 
same  in  the  original,  wapniToii :  but  foolish  questiona 
may  be  set  by  without  excommunication.  And 
again,  {Titus  ia.9)  Avoid  foolish  questions, where 
the  original  wcpitirraao  (set  them  by)  is  equivalent  to 
the  former  word  reject.  There  is  no  other  place 
that  can  so  much  as  colourablybe  drawn,  to  coun- 
tenance the  casting  out  of  the  Church  faithfid  men, 
such  as  believed  the  foundation,  only  for  a  singular 
superstructure  of  their  own,  proceeding  perhaps 
from  a  good  and  pious  conscience.  But  on  the 
coiitrai'y,  all  such  places  as  command  avoiding  such 
disputes,  are  written  for  a  lesson  to  pastors,  such 
as  Timothy  and  Titus  were,  not  to  make  new  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  by  determining  every  small  contro- 
versy, which  oblige  men  to  a  needless  burthen  of 
conscience,  or  provoke  them  to  break  the  union  of 
the  Church.    Which  lesson  the  apostles  themselves 
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observed  well.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Panl,  thonA 
their  controversy  were  great,  as  we  may  read  a 
GaL  ii.  11,  yet  they  did  not  cast  one  another  ml 
of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  during  the  apoetla' 
times,  there  were  other  pastors  that  observed  it  not; 
asDiotrephes  (3  John,  9,  &c.)  who  cast  out  oftbt 
Church  such  as  St.  John  himself  thought  fit  la  ix 
received  into  it,  out  of  a  pride  he  took  iti  pre«DV 
nence.  So  early  it  was,  that  vain  glory  and  ambi- 
tion had  found  entrance  into  the  Church  of  Christ 

That  a  man  be  liable  to  excommunication,  thm 
be  many  conditions  requisite ;  as  first,  that  he  be  a 
member  of  some  commonalty,  that  is  to  say,  of 
some  lawful  assembly,  that  is  to  say,  of  some  CTire- 
tian  Church,  that  liQth  power  to  judge  of  the  <: 
for  which  he  is  to  be  excommunicated.  For  w 
there  is  no  community,  there  can  be  no  excommn* 
nication ;  nor  where  there  is  no  power  to  judiw, 
can  there  be  any  power  to  give  sentence. 

From  hence  it  followeth,  that  one  Church  cannot 
be  excommunicated  by  another :  for  either  tlMf 
have  equal  power  to  excommunicate  each  oth^j  h 
which  case  excommunication  is  not  discipUue,  iwr 
an  act  of  authority,  but  schism,  and  dissolution  of 
charity ;  or  one  is  so  subordinate  to  the  other,  u 
that  they  both  have  but  one  voice ;  and  then  they 
be  but  one  Church ;  and  the  part  excommaiiieAted 
is  no  more  a  Church,  but  a  dissolute  number  (rf 
individual  persons. 

And  because  the  sentence  of  excommnnicatioD, 
importeth  an  advice,  not  to  keep  company  nor  so 
much  as  to  eat  with  him  that  is  excommunicate,  if 
a  sovereign  prince  or  assembly  be  excommvinicate, 
the  sentence  is  of  no  efiFect.  For  ail  subjects  are 
bound  to  be  in  the  company  and  presence  of  their 
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k  soverei^,  when  he  requireth  it,  by  the  law  of  part 
nor  can  they  lawfnlly  either  expel  him 
from  any  place  of  his  own  dominion,  whether  pro-  oi  wnon 
fene  or  holy ;  nor  go  out  of  his  dominion  without  ^o 
his  leave  :  much  less,  if  he  call  them  to  that  honour,  ^"^ 
Tpftise  to  eat  with  him.  And  as  to  other  princes 
and  states,  because  they  are  not  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  congregation,  they  need  not  any  other 
sentence  to  keep  them  from  keeping  company  with 
the  state  excommunicate :  for  the  very  institution, 
as  it  Quiteth  many  men  into  one  community,  so  it 
dissociateth  one  community  from  another :  so  that 
excommunication  is  not  needful  for  keeping  kings 
and  states  asunder ;  nor  has  any  further  effect 
than  is  in  the  nature  of  policy  itself,  uidess  it  be  to 
instigate  princes  to  war  upon  one  another. 

Nor  is  the  excommunication  of  a  Christian  sub- 
ject, that  obeyeth  the  laws  of  his  own  sovereign, 
whether  Christian  or  heathen,  of  any  effect.  For 
if  he  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  he  hath  the 
Spirit  of  God  (I  John  v.  I)  :  and  God  dwell^tk  in 
kim,  and  he  in  God  (1  John  iv.  15.)  But  he  that 
hath  the  spirit  of  God ;  he  that  dwelleth  in  God ; 
he  in  wliom  God  dwelleth,  can  receive  no  harm 
by  the  excommimication  of  men.  Tlierefore,  he 
that  belicveth  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  is  free  from 
all  the  dangers  threatened  to  persons  excommuni- 
-nte.  He  that  believeth  it  not,  is  no  Christian. 
:  herefore  a  true  and  unfeigned  Christian  is  not 
I  ;ib!e  to  excommunication :  nor  he  also  that  is  a 
professed  Christian,  till  hLs  hypocrisy  appear  in  his 
manners,  that  is,  till  his  behaviour  be  contrary  to 
the  law  of  his  sovereign,  which  is  the  rule  of  man- 
ners, and  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  com- 
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,  manded  us  to  be  subject  to.  For  the  Church  cat 
not  judge  of  manners  but  by  externa]  actions,  wWd 
actions  can  never  be  unlaw-ful,  but  when  they  are 
against  the  law  of  the  commonwealth. 

If  a  man's  father,  or  mother,  or  master,  be  es- 
communicate,  yet  are  not  the  children  forbidden 
to  keep  them  company,  nor  to  eat  with  them :  for 
that  were,  for  the  most  part,  to  oblige  them  not  to 
eat  at  all,  for  want  of  means  to  get  food  ;  and  to 
authorize  them  to  disobey  their  parents  and  i 
ters,  contrary  to  the  precept  of  the  apostles. 

In  sum,  the  power  of  excommunication  cannot 
be  extended  further  than  to  the  end  for  which  the 
apostles  and  pastors  of  the  Church  hnve  their  com- 
mission from  our  Saviour ;  which  is  not  to  rule  by 
command  and  co-action,  but  by  teaching  and  direc- 
tion of  men  in  the  way  of  salvation  in  the  world 
to  come.  And  as  a  master  in  any  science  may 
abandon  his  scholar,  when  he  obstinately  neglect- 
eth  the  practise  of  his  rules ;  but  not  accuse  him 
of  injustice,  because  he  was  never  bound  to  obey 
him :  so  a  teacher  of  Christian  doctrine  may  aban- 
don his  disciples  that  obstinately  continue  in  an 
unchristian  life  ;  but  he  cannot  say,  they  do  him 
wrong,  because  they  are  not  obliged  to  obey  him. 
For  to  a  teacher  that  shall  so  complain,  may  be  ap- 
plied the  answer  of  God  to  Samuel  in  the  like  place, 
(I  Sam.vm.7)  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but 
me.  Excommunication  therefore,  when  it  wantelh 
the  assistance  of  the  civil  power,  as  it  doth,  when 
a  Christian  state  or  prince  is  excommunicate  by  a 
foreign  authority,  is  without  effect ;  and  conse- 
quently ought  to  be  without  terror.  The  name  of 
Fuimen  excommunicationis,  that  is,  the  thunder- 
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t  of  excommunication,  proceeded  from  an  ima^  part  iil, 
iation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  which  first  used 
hat  he  was  king  of  kings;  as  the  heathen  made 
^ter  king  of  the  gods,  and  assigned  him,  m 
•  poems,  and  pictures,  a  thunderbolt,  where- 
1  to  subdue  and  punish  the  giants,  that  should 
;  to  deny  his  power.  Which  imagination  was 
grounded  on  two  errors ;  one,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  of  this  world,  contrary  to  our  Saviour's 
own  words,  {John  xviti.  36)  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world;  the  other,  that  he  is  Christ's  vicar, 
not  only  over  his  own  subjects,  but  over  all  the 
Christians  of  the  world;  whereof  there  is  no  ground 
in  Scripture,  and  the  contrary  shall  be  proved  in 
its  due  place. 

St.  Paul  coming  to  Thessalonica,  where  was  a  of  iIie  inter- 
Synagogue  of  the  Jews,  {Acts,  xvii.  2,  3)  fl*  his  g^lpiu^ll'bo 
manner  was,  went  in  unto  them,  and  three  Sabbath  ^"^^ "'H'"", 
days  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures,  chriiUBtu. 
opening   and  alleging,  that  Christ   must  needs 
have  suffered  and  risen  again  J'rovi  the  dead; 
and  that  this  Jesus  whom  he  preached  was  the 
Christ.     The  Scriptures  here  mentioned  were  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  that  is,  the  Old  Testament. 
The  men,  to  whom  he  was  to  prove  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ  and  risen  again  from  the    dead,  were 
also  Jews,  and  did  believe  already,  that  they  were 
the  word  of  God.     Hereupon  (as  it  is  in  verse  4) 
some  of  them  believed,  and  (as  it  is  in  verse  5) 
some  believed  not.  What  was  the  reason,  when  they 
all  believed  the  Scripture,  that  they  did  not  all  be- 
lieve alike ;  but  that  some  approved,  others  dis- 
approved the  interpretation  of  St.  Paul  that  cited 
them  ;  and  every  one  interpreted  them  to  himself  f 
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It  was  tliis ;  St.  Paul  came  to  them  without  uijf 
legal  commission,  and  in  the  manner  of  one  tbt 
would  not  command,  but  persuade  ;  which  he  aiut 
.  aeeds  do,  either  by  miracles,  as  Moses  did  to  the 
■^  Israelites  in  Egypt,  that  they  might  see  his  autho- 
rity in  God's  works;  or  by  reasonmg  from  the 
already  received  Scripture,  that  they  might  see  tlir 
truth  of  his  doctrine  in  God's  word.  But  wbi>- 
soever  persuadeth  by  reasoning  from  prindplei 
written,  maketh  him  to  whom  he  speaketh  judge, 
both  of  the  meaning  of  those  principles,  and  also 
of  the  force  of  his  inferences  upon  them.  If  the* 
Jews  of  Thessalouica  were  not,  who  else  wa«  the 
judge  of  what  St.  Paul  alleged  out  of  Scripture: 
If  St.  Paul,  what  needed  he  to  quote  any  places  to 
prove  his  doctrine  ?  It  had  been  enough  to  bai* 
said,  I  find  it  so  in  Scripture,  that  is  to  say,  in 
your  laws,  of  which  I  am  interpreter,  as  sent  by 
Christ.  The  interpreter  therefore  of  the  Scripture, 
to  whose  interpretation  the  Jews  of  Thessaloniia 
were  bound  to  stand,  could  be  none :  every  ooe 
might  believe,  or  not  believe,  according  as  the 
allegation  seemed  to  himself  to  be  agreeable,  or 
not  agreeable  to  the  meaning  of  the  places  allt^d. 
And  generally  in  all  cases  of  the  world,  he  that 
preteudeth  auy  proof,  maketh  judge  of  his  proof 
him  to  whom  he  addresseth  his  speech.  And  aa  to 
the  case  of  tlie  Jews  in  particular,  they  were  bound 
by  express  words  {Deut.  xvii.)  to  receive  the  deter- 
mination of  all  hard  questions,  from  the  priests  ootl 
judges  of  Israel  for  the  time  being.  But  this  is  to  be 
undei-stood  of  the  Jews  that  were  yet  unconverted. 
For  the  conversion  of  tlie  Gentiles,  there  was  no 
use  of  alleging  the  Scriptures,  which  they  believed 
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The  apostles  therefore  laboured  by  reason  to  part  hi. 

Tite  their  idolatry ;  and  that  done,  to  persuade  "•   - 
1  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  by  their  testimony  of  oftheinter- 
ife  and  resurrection.      So  that  there  could  not  scripiurei.iie- 
t  be  any  controversy  concerning  the  authority  to  [eigni^™mo 
interpret  Scripture ;  seeing  no  man  was  obliged,  chriMiuu. 

during  his  infidehty,  to  follow  any  man's  interpre-  ^ 

tation  of  any  Scripture,  except  his  sovereign's  iu-  ^H 

terpretation  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  ^H 

Let  us  now  consider  the  c-ouversion  itself,  and  ^^M 

■  what  there  was  therein  that  could  be  cause  ^^| 

f  such  an  obligatiou.     Men  were  converted  to  no  ^^M 

her  thing  than  to  the  belief  of  that  which  the  ^^| 

ostles  preached  :  and  the  apostles  preached  no-  ^^M 

bug,  but  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  ^^M 

■■  king  that  was  to  save  tbem,  and  reign  over  ^^M 

bem  eternally  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  conse-  ^^| 

bently  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  risen  again  Irom  ^^M 

e  dead,  and  gone  up  into  heaven,  and  should  come  ^^H 

one  day  to  judge  the  world,  (which  also  ^^M 

bould  rise  again  to  he  judged,)  and  reward  every  ^^M 

"uan  according  to  his   works.      None  of   them  ^^M 

preached  that  himself,  or  any  other  apostle,  was  ^^M 

such  an  interpreter  of  the  Scripture,  as  all  that  be-  ^^| 

came  Christians,  ought  to  take  their  interpretation  ^^M 

for  law.      For  to  interpret  the  laws,  is  part  of  the  ^^M 

administration  of  a  present  kingdom ;  which  the  ^^M 

apostles  had  not.    They  prayed  then,  and  all  other  ^^M 

pastors  ever  since,  lei  thy  kingdom  come  ;  and  ex-  ^^| 

horted  their  converts  to  obey  their  then  ethnic  ^^| 

princes.     The  New  Testament  was  not  yet  pub-  ^^| 

liahed  in  one  body.     Every  of  the  evangelists  was  ^^H 

interpreter  of  his  own  gospel ;  and  every  apostle  ^^| 

uf  his  own  epistle ;  and  of  the  Old  Testament  our  ^H 
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[.  Savioor  himself  saith  to  the  Jews  {John  T.  38) 
_  Search  the  Scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  think  h 
have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  that  teitjff 
of  me.  If  he  had  not  meant  they  should  'mterpret 
them,  he  would  not  have  bidden  them  take  theas 
the  proof  of  his  being  the  Christ :  he  would  either 
have  interpreted  them  himself,  or  referred  them  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  priests. 

When  a  diffieulty  arose,  the  apostles  and  elders 
of  the  Church  assembled  themselves  together,  and 
determined  what  should  be  preached  and  taugbt, 
and  how  they  should  intei-pret  the  Scriptures  to  tbe 
people  ;  but  took  not  from  the  people  tlie  liberty 
to  read  and  interpret  them  to  themselves.  TTie 
apostles  sent  divers  letters  to  the  Churches,  and 
other  flTitings  for  their  instruction ;  which  had  been 
in  vain,  if  they  had  not  allowed  them  to  interpret, 
that  is,  to  consider  the  meaning  of  them.  And  as 
it  was  in  the  apostles'  time,  it  must  be  till  such 
time  as  there  should  be  pastors,  that  could  autho- 
rize an  interpreter,  whose  interpretation  should 
generally  be  stood  to :  but  that  could  not  be  till 
kings  were  pastors,  or  pastors  kings. 

There  be  two  senses,  wherein  a  writing  may  be 
i«.  said  to  be  canonical ;  for  canon,  signifieth  a  rule  ; 
and  a  rule  is  a  precept,  by  which  a  man  is  guided 
and  directed  in  any  action  whatsoever.  Such  pre- 
cepts, though  given  by  a  teacher  to  his  disciple,  or 
a  counsellor  to  his  friend,  without  power  to  com- 
pel him  to  observe  them,  are  nevertheless  canons ; 
because  they  are  rules.  But  when  they  are  given 
by  one,  whom  he  that  reeeiveth  them  is  bound  to 
obey,  then  are  those  canons,  not  only  nil^  bnt 
s.    The  question  therefore  here,  is  of 
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to  make  the  Scriptures,  which  are  the  rules  of  part  nu 
Christian  faith,  laws.  ._  ^^'  ^ 

That  part  of  the  Scripture,  which  was  first  law>  of  the  ten  com* 
was  the  Ten  Commandments,  written  in  two  tables  ^^^ 
of  stone,  and  delivered  by  God  himself  to  Moses ; 
and  by  Moses  made  known  to  the  people.  Before 
that  time  there  was  no  written  law  of  God,  who  as 
yet  having  not  chosen  any  people  to  be  his  pecu* 
liar  kingdom,  had  given  no  law  to  men,  but  the 
law  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the  precepts  of  na- 
tural reason,  written  in  every  man's  own  heart. 
Of  these  two  tables,  the  first  containeth  the  law  of 
sovereignty ;  1 .  That  they  should  not  obey,  nor 
honour  the  gods  of  other  nations,  in  these  words, 
Nwi  hahehis  deos  alienos  coram  me,  that  is,  thou 
shalt  not  have  for  god^,  the  gods  that  other  na- 
tions worship,  but  only  me :  whereby  they  were 
forbidden  to  obey,  or  honour,  as  their  king  and  go- 
vernor, any  other  God,  than  him  that  spake  unto 
them  then  by  Moses,  and  aften^ards  by  the  high- 
priest.  2.  That  they  should  not  vialce  any  image 
to  represent  him ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  to 
choose  to  themselves,  neither  in  heaven,  nor  in 
earth,  any  representative  of  their  ovfn  fancying, 
but  obey  Moses  and  Aaron,  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  that  office.  3.  That  they  should  not 
take  tlie  name  of  God  i7i  vain  ;  that  is,  they  should 
not  speak  rashly  of  their  king,  nor  dispute  his 
right,  nor  the  commissions  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
his  lieutenants.  4.  That  they  should  every  seventh 
day  abstain  from  their  ordinary  labour,  and  em- 
ploy that  time  in  doing  him  public  honour.  The 
second  table  containeth  the  duty  of  one  man  to- 
wards another,  as  to  honour  parents  ;  not  to  kill ; 

VOL.  III.  L  L 
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PART  III.   ^^i  to  commit  adultery  ;  not  to  steal ;  not  to  cor- 
^2'        rupt  judgment  hy  false  witness  ;  and  finally,  wot 
so  much  as  to  design  in  their  heart  the  doing  ^ 
any  injury  one  to  another.    The  question  now  is^ 
who  it  was  that  gave  to  these  written  tables  die 
obligatory  force  of  laws.    There  is  no  doubt  bat 
they  were  made  laws  by  God  himself :  but  because 
a  law  obliges  not,  nor  is  law  to  any,  but  to  them 
that  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  act  of  the  sovereign; 
how  could  the  people  of  Israel,  that  were  forbidden 
to  approach  the  mountain  to  hear  what  God  said 
to  Moses,  be  obliged  to  obedience  to  all  those  ham 
which  Moses  propounded  to  them  ?    Some  of  th^n 
were  indeed  the  laws  of  nature,  as  all  the  second 
table ;  and  therefore  to  be  acknowledged  for  God's 
laws ;  not  to  the  Israelites  alone,  but  to  all  people: 
but  of  those  that  were  peculiar  to  the  Israelites,  as 
those  of  the  first  table,  the  question  remains ;  sa- 
ving that  they  had  obliged  themselves,  presently 
after  the  propounding  of  them,  to  obey  Moses,  in 
these  words  {Exod.  xx.  19),  Speak  thou  to  us,  and 
we  will  hear  thee  ;  hut  let  not  God  speak  to  uSj 
lest  we  die.     It  was  therefore  only  Moses  then, 
and  after  him  the  high-priest,  whom,  by  Moses, 
God  declared  should  administer  this  his  peculiar 
kingdom,  that  had  on  earth  the  power  to  make  this 
short  Scripture  of  the  Decalogue  to  be  law  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel.     But  Moses,  and  Aaron, 
and  the  succeeding  high-priests,  were  the  civil  so- 
vereigns.    Therefore  hitherto,  the  canonizing  or 
making  the  Scripture  law,  belonged  to  the  civil 
sovereign. 
oftiiejudiciai       The  judicial  law,  that  is  to  say,  the  laws  that 
3aw.  God  prescribed  to  the  magistrates  of  Israel  for  the 
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rule  of  their  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  p  ^^^  in. 
^sentences  or  judgments  they  should  pronounce  in  ^2. 
pleas  between  man  and  man ;  and  the  Levitical 
law,  that  is  to  say,  the  rule  that  God  prescribed 
touching  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  priests 
and  Levites,  were  all  delivered  to  them  by  Moses 
only ;  and  therefore  also  became  laws,  by  virtue  of 
the  same  promise  of  obedience  to  Moses,  Whe- 
ther these  laws  were  then  written,  or  not  written, 
but  dictated  to  the  people  by  Moses,  after  his  being 
forty  days  with  God  in  the  Mount,  by  word  of 
mouth,  is  not  expressed  in  the  text ;  but  they  were 
all  positive  laws,  and  equivalent  to  holy  Scripture, 
and  made  canonical  by  Moses  the  civil  sovereign. 

After  the  Israelites  were  come  into  the  plains  of  Tbeseotnd 
Moab  over  against  Jericho,  and  ready  to  enter  into 
the  land  of  promise,  Moses  to  the  former  laws  added 
divers  others ;  which  therefore  are  called  Deuter^ 
onomy;  that  is,  second  laws.  And  are,  (as  it  is 
written  Detit.  xxix.  1)  the  words  of  a  covenant 
which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  make  with 
the  children  of  Israel,  besides  the  covenant  which 
he  made  with  them  in  Horeb.  For  having  ex- 
plained those  former  laws,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  he  addeth  others,  that  begin 
at  the  xiith  chapter,  and  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
xxvith  of  the  same  book.  This  law  {Dent,  xxvii.  3) 
they  were  commanded  to  write  upon  great  stones 
plastered  over,  at  their  passing  over  Jordan :  this 
law  also  was  written  by  Moses  himself  in  a  book, 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  to 
the  elders  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxxi.  9),  and  com- 
manded (verse  26)  to  be  put  in  the  side  of  the  ark; 
for  in  the  ark  itself  was  nothing  but  the  te7i  com- 

LL2 
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PART  III.  mandments.  This  was  the  law,  which  Moses  (Dent. 
.^^-  .  xvii.  18)  commanded  the  kings  of  Israel  should 
The  second  keep  R  copy  of :  and  this  is  the  law,  which  having 
***'  been  long  time  lost,  was  found  again  in  the  temple 

in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  by  his  authority  received 
for  the  law  of  God.  But  both  Moses  at  the  writ- 
ing, and  Josiah  at  the  recovery  thereof,  had  both 
of  them  the  civil  sovereignty.  Hitherto  therefore 
the  power  of  making  Scripture  canonical,  was  in 
the  civil  sovereign. 

Besides  this  book  of  the  law,  there  was  no  other 
book,  from  the  time  of  Moses  till  after  the  Capti- 
vity, received  amongst  the  Jews  for  the  law  of  God. 
For  the  prophets,  except  a  few%  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Captivity  itself;  and  the  rest  lived  but  a  little 
before  it ;  and  were  so  far  from  having  their  pro- 
phecies generally  received  for  laws,  as  that  their 
persons  were  persecuted,  partly  by  false  prophets, 
and  partly  by  the  kings  which  were  seduced  by 
them.  And  this  book  itself,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Josiah  for  the  law  of  God,  and  with  it  all  the 
history  of  the  works  of  God,  was  lost  in  the  capti- 
\4ty  and  sack  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  as  appears 
by  that  of  2  Esdras^  xiv.  21,  thy  law  is  burnt; 
therefore  wo  man  hnoweth  the  things  that  are  done 
of  tJiee,  or  the  works  that  shall  begin.  And  be- 
fore the  captivity,  between  the  time  when  the  law 
was  lost,  (which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Scripture, 
but  may  probably  be  thought  to  be  the  time  of  Re- 
hoboam,  when  ( 1  Kings  xiv.  26)  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  took  the  spoil  of  the  temple),  and  the  time  of 
Josiah  when  it  was  found  again,  they  had  no  writ- 
ten word  of  God,  but  ruled  according  to  their  own 
discretion,  or  by  the  direction  of  such  as  each  of 
them  esteemed  prophets. 
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From  hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  Scriptures  of  part  hi. 
le  Old  Testament,  which  we  have  at  this  day,  were    .    ^f-    . 
)t  canonical  nor  a  law  unto  the  Jews,  till  the  re-  The  oure*. 
Dvation  of  their  covenant  with  God  at  their  return  [^^"Mnoniiai 
om  the  captivity,  and  restoration  of  their  common- 
ealth  under  Esdras.     But  from  that  time  forward 
ley  were  accounted  the  law  of  the  Jews,  and  for 
ich  translated  into  Greek  by  seventy  elders  of 
idea,  and  put  into  the  library  of  Ptolemy  at  Alex- 
idria,  and  approved  for  the  word  of  God.     Now 
eing  Esdras  was  the  high-priest,  and  the  high- 
•iest  was  their  civil  sovereign,  it  is  manifest  that 
lc  Scriptures  were  never  made  laws,  but  by  the 
ivereign  civil  power. 

By  the  writings  of  the  fathers  that  lived  in  the  The  New  Tes- 
me  before  that  the  Christian  religion  was  received,  {oTe"canon?"ai 
id  authorized  by  Constantine  the  emperor,  we  mav  ""^^rc^"''^**" 

J  r^  '  •   sovereigns. 

id,  that  the  books  we  now  have  of  the  New  Tes- 
.ment  w^re  held  by  the  Christians  of  that  time, 
Lcept  a  few,  (in  respect  of  whose  paucity  the  rest 
ere  called  the  Catholic  Church,  and  others  here- 
cs),  for  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  conse- 
lently  for  the  canon  or  rule  of  faith :  such  was 
le  reverence  and  opinion  they  had  of  their  teach- 
rs ;  as  generally  the  reverence,  that  the  disciples 
ear  to  their  first  masters  in  all  manner  of  doctrine 
ley  receive  from  them,  is  not  small.  Therefore 
lere  is  no  doubt,  but  when  St.  Paul  wTote  to  the 
hurches  he  had  converted ;  or  any  other  apostle 
r  disciple  of  Christ,  to  those  which  had  then  em- 
raced  Christ ;  they  received  those  their  writings 
>r  the  true  Christian  doctrine.  But  in  that  time, 
^hen  not  the  power  and  authority  of  the  teacher, 
at  the  faith  of  the  hearer,  caused  them  to  receive 
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PART  III.  it,  it  was  not  the  apostles  that  made  their  own  writ- 
.    ^^'    .    ings  canonical^  but  every  convert  made  them  so  to 

TheNewTes-   himSClf. 

tament  began  -r*  i  •         i    '         •  i  r>m    •  -• 

to  be  canoDicai  But  the  qucstion  here,  is  not  what  any  Christian 
TOwrigiTi!*''^  made  a  law  or  canon  to  himself,  which  he  might 
again  reject  by  the  same  right  he  received  it ;  but 
what  was  so  made  a  canon  to  them,  as  vnthout  injus- 
tice they  conld  not  do  any  thing  contrary  thereimto. 
That  the  New  Testament  should  in  this  sense  be 
canonical,  that  is  to  say  a  law,  in  any  place  where 
the  law  of  the  commonwealth  had  not  made  it  9o» 
is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  law.  For  a  law,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  is  the  commandment  of 
that  man  or  assembly,  to  whom  we  have  given 
sovereign  authority  to  make  such  rules  for  the  di- 
rection of  our  actions  as  he  shall  think  fit,  and 
to  punish  us  when  we  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
same.  When  therefore  any  other  man  shall  offer 
unto  us  any  other  rules,  which  the  sovereign  ruler 
hath  not  prescribed,  they  are  but  counsel  and 
advice  ;  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  he  that  is 
counselled,  may  without  injustice  refase  to  obsene; 
and  when  contrary  to  the  laws  already  established, 
without  injustice  cannot  observe,  how  good  soever 
he  conceiveth  it  to  be.  I  say,  he  cannot  in  this 
case  observe  the  same  in  his  actions,  nor  in  his  dis- 
course with  other  men ;  though  he  may  without 
blame  believe  his  private  teachers,  and  wish  he  had 
the  liberty  to  practise  their  advice,  and  that  it 
were  publicly  received  for  law.  For  internal  faith 
is  in  its  own  nature  invisible,  and  consequently  ex- 
empted from  all  human  jurisdiction ;  whereas  the 
words  and  actions  that  proceed  from  it,  as  breaches 
of  our  civil  obedience,  are  injustice  both  before  God 
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and  man.  Seeing  then  our  Saviour  hath  denied  part  hi. 
his  kingdom  to  be  in  this  world,  seeing  he  had  said,  .  ^p-  ^ 
he  cajne  not  to  judge,  but  to  save  the  world,  heTheNewTe». 
hath  not  subjected  us  to  other  laws  than  those  of  to'brcanomc"  i 
the  commonwealth ;  that  is,  the  Jews  to  the  law  of  ""ftl^Il!^'^^*'' 
Moses, which  he  saith  (Matth.  v.  17)  he  came  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil ;  and  other  nations  to  the  laws 
of  their  several  sovereigns,  and  all  men  to  the  laws 
of  nature ;  the  observing  whereof,  both  he  himself, 
and  his  apostles,  have  in  their  teaching  recommend- 
ed to  us,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  being  admitted 
by  him  in  the  last  day  into  his  eternal  kingdom, 
wherein  shall  be  protection,  and  life  everlasting. 
Seeing  then  our  Saviour,  and  his  apostles,  left  not 
new  laws  to  oblige  us  in  this  world,  but  new  doc- 
trine to  prepare  us  for  the  next ;  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  contain  that  doctrine,  until 
obedience  to  them  was  commanded  by  them  that 
God  had  given  power  to  on  earth  to  be  legislators, 
were  not  obligatory  canons,  that  is,  laws,  but  only 
good  and  safe  advice,  for  the  direction  of  sinners 
in  the  way  to  salvation,  which  every  man  might 
take  and  reftise  at  his  own  peril,  without  injustice. 
Again,  our  Saviour  Christ's  commission  to  his 
apostles  and  disciples,  was  to  proclaim  his  king- 
dom, not  present,  but  to  come ;  and  to  teach  all 
nations,  and  to  baptize  them  that  should  believe ; 
and  to  enter  into  the  houses  of  them  that  should 
receive  them,  and  where  they  were  not  received,  to 
shake  oflF  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them  ;  but 
not  to  call  for  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  them, 
nor  to  compel  them  to  obedience  by  the  sword. 
In  all  which  there  is  nothing  of  power,  but  of  per- 
suasion.    He  sent  them  out  as  sheep  unto  wolves, 
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PART  III.  not  as  kings  to  their  subjects.  They  had  not  in 
.  ^J-  .  commission  to  make  laws ;  but  to  obey,  and  teach 
obedience  to  laws  made;  and  consequently  thef 
could  not  make  their  writings  obligatory  canons, 
without  the  help  of  the  sovereign  civil  power.  And 
therefore  the  Scripture  of  the  New  Testament  is 
there  only  law,  where  the  lawfiil  civil  pK>wer  hath 
made  it  so.  And  there  also  the  king,  or  sovereign, 
maketh  it  a  law  to  himself ;  by  which  he  subjecteth 
himself,  not  to  the  doctor  or  apostle  that  con- 
verted him,  but  to  God  himself  and  his  Son  Jesns 
Christ,  as  immediately  as  did  the  apostles  them- 
selves. 
Of  the  power        That  which  may  seem  to  give  the  NewTestament, 

of  councils         .  /•Ill  1  -I    ^->n     •     • 

to  make  the     lu  rcspcct  ot  thosc  that  havc  embraced  Christian 
scnptures  law.  jQ(>|.j.jng^  ^Y^^  forcc  of  laws,  in  the  times  and  places 

of  persecution,  is  the  decrees  they  made  amongst 
themselves  in  their  synod.  For  we  read  (Acts  xv. 
28)  the  style  of  the  council  of  the  apostles,  the 
elders,  and  the  whole  Church,  in  this  manner ;  // 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost ^  arid  to  us,  to  lay 
upon  you  no  greater  burthen  than  these  necessary 
thifigs,  Sfc ;  which  is  a  style  that  signifieth  a  power 
to  lay  a  burthen  on  them  that  had  received  their 
doctrine.  Now  to  lay  a  burthen  on  owo/Aer, seemeth 
the  same  as  to  oblige ;  and  therefore  the  acts  of 
that  council  were  laws  to  the  then  Christians. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  no  more  laws  than  are 
these  other  precepts,  Repent ;  be  baptized ;  keep 
the  commandments  ;  believe  the  gospel ;  come  unto 
me  ;  sell  all  that  thou  hast ;  give  it  to  the  poor ; 
^uA^  follow  me ;  which  are  not  commands,  but  in- 
vitations, and  callings  of  men  to  Christianity,  like 
that  of  Isaiah  Iv.  1  ;  Ho,  exwry  man  that  thirsteth. 
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came  ye  to  the  waters^  come,  and  huy  wine  and  part  hi- 
milk  without  money.     For  first,  the  apostles'  power    .  ^^^^    ^ 
was  no  other  than  that  of  our  Saviour,  to  invite  of  the  power 
men  to  embrace  the  kingdom  of  God ;  which  they  ^o  m^ke  the 
themselves  acknowledged  for  a  kingdom,  not  pre-  scriptures  law. 
sent,  but  to  come ;  and  they  that  have  no  kingdom, 
can  make  no  laws.     And  secondly,  if  their  acts  of 
council  were  laws,  they  could  not  without  sin  be  dis- 
obeyed.   But  we  read  not  any  where,  that  they  who 
received  not  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  did  therein  sin ; 
but  that  they  died  in  their  sins ;  that  is,  that  their 
sins  against  the  laws  to  which  they  owed  obedience, 
were  not  pardoned.     And  those  laws  were  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  the  civil  laws  of  the  state,  whereto 
every  Christian  man  had  by  pact  submitted  himself. 
And  therefore  by  the  burthen,  which  the  apostles 
might  lay  on  such  as  they  had  converted,  are  not 
to  be  understood  laws,  but  conditions  proposed  to 
those   that  sought  salvation ;    which  they  might 
accept  or  refuse  at  their  own  peril,  without  a  new 
sin,  though  not  without  the  hazard  of  being  con- 
demned and  excluded  out  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
for  their  sins  past.     And  therefore  of  infidels,  St. 
John  saith  not,  the  wrath  of  God  shall  come  upon 
them,  but  {John  iii.  36)  the  wrath  of  God  remaineth 
upon  them ;  and  not  that  they  shall  be  condemned, 
but  that  {John  iii.  18)  they  are  condemned  already. 
Nor  can  it  be  conceived,  that  the  benefit  of  faith 
is  remission  of  sins,  unless  we  conceive  withal,  that 
the  damage    of  infidelity  is  the  retention  of  the 
name  sins. 

But  to  what  end  is  it,  may  some  man  ask,  that 
the  apostles,  and  other  pastors  of  the  Church  after 
their  time,  should  meet    together  to  agree  upon 
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PART  in.  what  doctrine  should  be  taught,  both  for  £Euth  and 
^    ,    manners,  if  no  man  were  obhged  to  observe  thai 
ofthepower   decTces?  To  this  may  bc  answcTed,  that  the  apofides 
ta^^Sf^    aiid  elders  of  that  coondl  were  obliged  even  by 
seriptoiw  law.  ^jjeir  entrance  into  it,  to  teach  the  doctrine  therein 
concluded  and  decreed  to  be  tan^t,  so  fiur  forth, 
as  no  precedent  law,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to 
yield  obedience,  was  to  the  contrary ;  but  not  that 
all  other  Christians  shonld  be  obliged  to  observe 
what  they  taught.    For  though  they  might  deli- 
berate what  each  of  them  shonld  teach ;  yet  they 
conld  not  deliberate  what  others  shonld  do,  unless 
their  assembly  had  had  a  legislative  power ;  which 
none  could  have  but  civil  sovereigns.     For  though 
God  be  the  sovereign  of  all  the  world,  we  are  not 
bound  to  take  for  his  law  whatsoever  is  propounded 
by  every  man  in  his  name  ;  nor  auj^thing  contrary 
to  the  civil  law,  which  God  hath  expressly  com- 
manded us  to  obey. 

Seeing  then  the  acts  of  council  of  the  apostles, 
were  then  no  laws,  but  counsels;  much  less  are 
laws  the  acts  of  any  other  doctors  or  council  since, 
if  assembled  without  the  authority  of  the  civD 
sovereign.  And  consequently,  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament,  though*  most  perfect  rules  of 
Christian  doctrine,  could  not  be  made  laws  by  any 
other  authority  than  that  of  kings  or  sovereign 
assemblies. 

The  first  council,  that  made  the  Scriptures  we 
now  have  canon,  is  not  extant:  for  that  collec- 
tion of  the  canons  of  the  apostles,  attributed  to 
Clemens,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  after  St.  Peter, 
is  subject  to  question.  For  though  the  canonical 
books  be  there  reckoned   up ;    yet  these  words. 
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sint  vohis  omnibus  clericis  et  laicis  lihri  vener-  part  hi. 
audi  J  etc.  contain  a  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity,  .  ^'^'  . 
that  was  not  in  use  so  near  St.  Peter's  time.  The 
first  council  for  settling  the  canonical  Scripture, 
that  is  extant,  is  that  of  Laodicea,  {Can.  lix.)  which 
forbids  the  reading  of  other  books  than  those  in 
the  churches  ;  which  is  a  mandate  that  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  every  Christian,  but  to  those  only  that 
had  authority  to  read  any  thing  publicly  in  the 
church ;  that  is,  to  ecclesiastics  only. 

Of  ecclesiastical  officers  in  the  time  of  the  apos-  9^^*, 

*  ngbt  of  eon- 

ties,  some  were  magisterial,  some  mmistenal.    Ma-  stituting  ec- 

gisterial  were  the  offices  of  the  preaching  of  the  ^a^  i^ 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  infidels;  of  ad-^J^ 
ministering  the  sacraments,  and  divine  service ;  and 
of  teaching  the  rules  of  faith  and  manners  to  those 
that  were  converted.  Ministerial  was  the  office  of 
deacons,  that  is,  of  them  that  were  appointed  to 
the  administration  of  the  secular  necessities  of  the 
church,  at  such  time  as  they  lived  upon  a  common 
stock  of  money,  raised  out  of  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  faithful. 

Amongst  the  officers  magisterial,  the  first  and 
principal  were  the  apostles ;  whereof  there  were  at 
first  but  twelve  ;  and  these  were  chosen  and  con- 
stituted by  our  Saviour  himself ;  and  their  office 
was  not  only  to  preach,  teach,  and  baptize,  but 
also  to  be  martyrs,  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  re- 
surrection. This  testimony  was  the  specifical 
and  essential  mark,  whereby  the  apostleship  was 
distinguished  from  other  magistracy  ecclesiastical ; 
as  being  necessary  for  an  apostle,  (*ither  to  have 
seen  our  Saviour  after  his  resurrection,  or  to 
have  conversed  with    him   before,    and   seen  his 
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PART  III.  works,  and  other  armaments  of  his  divinity ;  where- 
.  ^'^  by  they  might  be  taken  for  sufficient  witnesses. 
And  therefore  at  the  election  of  a  new  apostle  in 
the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot,  St.  Peter  saith  (Acts 
i.  21,  22)  Of  these  men  that  have  companied  with 
ns,  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and 
out  amongst  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of 
John  unto  that  same  day  that  he  wa^  taken  up 
from  us,  must  one  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness 
with  us  of  his  resurrection :  where  by  this  word 
must,  is  implied  a  necessary  property  of  an  apostle, 
to  have  companied  with  the  first  and  prime  apostles, 
in  the  time  that  our  Saviour  manifested  himself  in 
the  flesh. 

J^**  ul"b  "tht*  ^^^  ^^*  apostle,  of  those  which  were  not  con- 
congregation,  stituted  by  Christ  in  the  time  he  w  as  upon  the  earth, 
was  Matthias,  chosen  in  this  manner.  There  were 
assembled  together  in  Jerusalem  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Christians  (Acts  i.  15).  These 
(verse  23)  appointed  two,  Joseph  the  Just  and  Mat- 
thias, and  caused  lots  to  be  drawn ;  and  (verse  26) 
the  lot  fell  on  Matthias,  and  he  was  numbered 
with  the  apostles.  So  that  here  we  see  the  ordi- 
nation of  this  apostle  was  the  act  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  not  of  St.  Peter  nor  of  the  eleven,  other- 
wise than  as  members  of  the  assembly. 
pauiandBar-      After  him  there  was  never  any  other  apostle 

nabasmade  -^       ,  * 

apostles  by    ordaiucd,  but  Paul  and  Barnabas ;  which  was  done 

the  Church  -%     r  ^    ,         •••      •       <-»      *>\    •        ^i  • 

ofAntioch.  as  wc  read  (Acts  xni.  1,  2,  3)  m  this  manner. 
There  were  in  the  Church  that  was  at  Antioch, 
certain  prophets  and  teachers;  rwr  Barnabas, 
and  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,  and  Lucius 
if  Cyrerie,  and  Manaen ;  which  had  beeji  iMrought 
up  with  Herod  the  Tetrarch,  and  Saul.     As  they 
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ministered  unto  the  Lord,  andfasted,  the  Holy  part  in. 
Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for    .  _  ^^'    . 
the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.     ^«rf  Paul  and  Bar- 
when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  apostien  by 
hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  away.  ^  Anti^h. 

By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  though  they  were 
called  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  their  calling  was  de- 
clared unto  them  and  their  mission  authorized  by 
the  particular  Church  of  Antioch.  And  that  this 
their  calling  was  to  the  apostleship,  is  apparent  by 
that^  that  they  are  both  called  {^Acls  xiv.  14)  apos- 
tles :  and  that  it  was  by  virtue  of  this  act  of  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  that  they  were  apostles,  St. 
Paul  declareth  plainly  {Rom.  i.  1),  in  that  he  useth 
the  word,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  used  at  his 
calling :  for  he  styleth  himself,  An  apostle  sepa- 
rated unto  the  gospel  of  God;  alluding  to  the 
words  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Separate  me  Barnabas 
and  Saul,  8fc.  But  seeing  the  work  of  an  apostle, 
was  to  be  a  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  a 
man  may  here  ask,  how  St.  Paul,  that  conversed 
not  with  our  Saviour  before  his  passion,  could 
know  he  was  risen  ?  To  which  is  easily  answered, 
that  our  Saviour  himself  appeared  to  him  in  the 
way  to  Damascus,  from  heaven,  after  his  ascension ; 
and  chose  him  for  a  vessel  to  bear  his  name 
before  the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  children  of 
Israel:  and  consequently,  having  seen  the  Lord 
after  his  passion,  he  was  a  competent  witness  of  his 
resurrection.  And  as  for  Barnabas,  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple before  the  passion.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  apostles;  and  yet 
chosen  and  authorized,  not  by  the  first  apostles 
alone,  but  by  the  Church  of  Antioch  ;  as  Matthias 
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PART  III.  was  chosen  and  authorized  by  the  Church  of 
.  ^^'  .  Jerusalem. 
What  offices  Bishopy  a  word  formed  in  our  language  out 
wenuigisteriai.  of  the  Grcck  Exicricoiroc,  siguifieth  an  overseer  or 
superintendent  of  any  business,  and  particularly  a 
pastor  or  shepherd ;  and  thence  by  metaphor  was 
taken,  not  only  amongst  the  Jews  that  were  origi- 
nally shepherds,  but  also  amongst  the  heathen,  to 
signify  the  office  of  a  king,  or  any  other  rule  or 
guide  of  people,  whether  he  ruled  by  laws  or  doc- 
trine. And  so  the  apostles  were  the  first  Christian 
bishops,  instituted  by  Christ  himself:  in  whidi 
sense  the  apostleship  of  Judas  is  called  {Acts  i.  20) 
his  bishopric.  And  afterwards,  when  there  were 
constituted  elders  in  the  Christian  Churches,  with 
charge  to  guide  Christ's  flock  by  their  doctrine 
and  advice ;  these  elders  were  also  called  bishops. 
Timothy  was  an  elder,  (which  word  elder,  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  a  name  of  office,  as  well  as  of 
age) ;  yet  he  was  also  a  bishop.  And  bishops  were 
then  content  with  the  title  of  elders.  Nay  St.  John 
himself,  the  apostle  beloved  of  our  Lord,  beginneth 
his  second  Epistle  with  these  words,  The  elder  to 
the  elect  lady.  By  which  it  is  evident,  that  bishop^ 
pastor^  elder  J  doctor,  that  is  to  say,  teacher,  were 
but  so  many  divers  names  of  the  same  office  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles ;  for  there  was  then  no  govern- 
ment by  coercion,  but  only  by  doctrine  and  per- 
suading. The  kingdom  of  God  was  yet  to  come, 
in  a  new  world  :  so  that  there  could  be  no  autho- 
rity to  compel  in  any  Church,  till  the  common- 
wealth had  embraced  the  Christian  faith :  and  con- 
sequently no  diversity  of  authority,  though  there 
were  diversity  of  employments. 
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Besides  these  magisterial  employments  in  the  part  hi. 
nrch,  namely,  apostles,  bishops,  elders,  pastors, 
",  doctors,  %vhose  calling  was  to  proclaim  Christ 
I  the  Jews  and  mfidels,  and  to  direct  and  to  teach 
hose  that  believed,  we  read  in  the  New  Testament 
of  no  other.  For  by  the  names  of  evangelists  and 
prapbeta,  is  not  signified  any  office,  but  several 
liifts,  by  wliich  several  men  were  profitable  to  the 
Church  :  as  evangelists,  by  writing  the  life  and  iicts 
of  our  Saviour  ,  such  as  were  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
.(ohn  apostles,  and  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  disciples, 
iiud  whosoever  else  wrote  of  that  subject,  (as  St. 
Thomas,  and  St.  Barnabas  are  said  to  liave  done, 
though  the  Church  have  not  received  the  books 
that  have  gone  under  their  names) :  and  as  pro- 
phets, by  the  gift  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  sometimes  by  declaring  their  special 
revelations  to  the  Church.  For  neither  these  gifts, 
nnr  the  gifts  of  languages,  nor  the  gift  of  casting 
out  devils,  nor  of  curing  other  diseases,  nor  any 
thing  else,  did  make  an  officer  in  the  Church,  save 
only  the  due  calling  and  election  to  the  charge  of 
teaching. 


were  not  made  by  our  Saviour  himself,  but  were 
elected  by  the  Churcli,  that  is,  by  the  assembly  of 
Christians ;  uiunely,  Matthias  by  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  by  the  Church 
of  Antioch  ;  so  were  also  the  presbyters  and  pas- 
tors in  other  cities,  elected  by  the  Churches  of 
those  cities.  For  proof  whereof  let  us  consider, 
first,  how  St.  Paul  proceeded  in  the  ordination  of 
presbyters,  in  the  cities  where  he  had  converted 
Hmen  to  the  Cbristian  faith,  immediately  aftet 


of  teachers. 
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PART  III.  and  Barnabas  had  received  their  apostleship.  We 
.  ^^'  .  read  (Acts  xiv.  23)  that  they  ordained  eldert  in 
Ordination  every  Chuvch  ;  which  at  first  sight  may  be  taken 
for  an  argument,  that  they  themselves  chose,  and 
gave  them  their  authority :  but  if  we  consider  the 
original  text,  it  will  be  manifest  that  they  were 
authorized  and  chosen  by  the  assembly  of  the 
Christians  of  each  city.     For  the  words  there  are, 

j^ciporovZ/o'avrtc  avroiq   irpC(rj3urepoi/c    car*    kKt:\riaCay^    that    IS, 

when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  by  the  hold- 
ing up  of  hands  in  every  congregation.      Now  it 
is  well  enough  known,  that  in  all  those  cities  the 
manner  of  choosing  magistrates  and  officers,  was 
by  plurality  of  suffrages ;  and,   because  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  distinguishing  the  affirmative  votes 
from  the  negatives,  was  by  holding  up  of  hands,  to 
ordain  an  officer  in  any  of  the  cities,  was  no  more 
but  to  bring  the  people  together,  to  elect  them  by 
plurality  of  votes,  whether  it  were  by  plurality  of 
elevated  hands,  or  by  plurality  of  voices,  or  plu- 
rality of  balls,  or  beans,  or  small  stones,  of  which 
every  man  cast  in  one,  into  a  vessel  marked  for  the 
affirmative  or  negative  ;  for  divers  cities  had  divers 
customs  in  that  point.     It  was  therefore  the  as- 
sembly that  elected  their  own  elders  :  the  apostles 
were  only  presidents  of  the  assembly,  to  call  them 
together  for  such  election,  and  to  pronounce  them 
elected,  and  to  give  them  the  benediction  which 
now  is  called  consecration.     And  for  this  cause, 
they  that  were  presidents  of  the  assemblies,  as  in 
the  absence  of  the  apostles  the  elders  were,  were 
called  7r/t)0£(rTair£c,  and  in  Latin  antistites  ;  which 
words  signify  the  principal  person  of  the  assembly, 
whose  office  was  to  number  the  votes,  and  to  de- 
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thereby  who  was  chosen ;  and  where  the  votes  part^^^J 
equal,  to  decide  the  matter  in  question,  by    .     ^f-  ^^* 
idding  his  own  ;  which  is  the  office  of  a  president  oniinniDn 
B  council.    And,  because  all  the  Churches  had  their 

presbyters  ordained  in  the  same  manner,  where  the  ^^M 

nrord  is  constitute^  (as  Titus  i.  5)  Iva  KnTamnmK  kuto  ^^H 

r(>Aii-  trpn^ivrifMivi:,  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  iji  ^^H 

-■■te,lhfit  thou  shonldest  eonstittUe  elders  in  every  ^^H 

'I/,  we  are  to  understand  the  same  thing,  namely,  ^^H 

it  he  should  call  thefaithful  together,  and  ordain  ^^H 

in  presbyters  by  plurality  of  suffrages.     It  had  ^^| 

■n  a  strange  thing,  if  in  a  town,  where  men  per-  ^^H 

ijx    had   never   seen  any  magistrate    otherwise  ^^H 

"^cn  than  by  an  assembly,  those  of  the  to^Mi  be-  ^^H 

Jiaing  Christians  should  so  much  as  have  thought  ^^| 

on  any  other  way  of  election  of  their  teachers  and  ^^H 

niides,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  presbjters,  (otherwise  ^^H 

called  bishops)  than  this  of  plur^ty  of  suffrages,  ^^| 

animated  by  St.  Paul  {Acts  xiv.  23)  in  the  word  ^^| 

•ffttfOToviitiavTtQ.      Nor  was  there  ever  any  choosing  ^^H 

[rf*  bishops,  before  the  emperors  found  it  necessary  ^^H 

to  regulate  them,  in  order  to  the  keeping  of  the  ^^| 

peace  amongst  them,  but  by  the  assemblies  of  the  ^^H 

CJiristians  in  every  several  town.  ^^H 

The  same  is  also   confirmed  by  the  contintial  ^^| 

practice,  even  to  this  day,  in  the  election  of  the  ^^H 

bishops  of  Rome.     For  if  the  bishop  of  any  place  ^^| 

had  the  right  of  choosing  another,  to  the  succession  ^^H 

of  the  pastoral  office,  iu  any  city,  at  such  times  as  ^^H 

he  went  from  thence  to  plant  tlie  same  in  another  ^^| 

place ;  much  more  had  he  had  the  right  to  appoint  ^^| 

bis  saccessors  in  that  place,  in  which  he  last  resided  ^^| 

and  died  :  and  we  find  not  that  ever  any  bishop  of  ^^H 

Rome  appointed  his  successor.     For  they  were  a  ^^H 

VOL.  in.                                                  M  M  ^^1 
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,  long  time  chosen  by  the  people,  as  we  may  see  br 
the  sedition  raised  about  the  election  between  Da- 
masus  and  Ursicinus ;  which  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  saitli  was  so  great,  that  Juventius  the  pnefect, 
unable  to  keep  the  peace  between  theui,  was  forced 
to  go  out  of  the  city  ;  and  that  there  were  above 
an  hundred  men  found  dead  upon  that  occasion  in 
the  church  itself.  And  tliough  they  afterwunU 
were  chosen,  first,  by  the  whole  clergy  of  Rome, 
and  afterwards  by  the  cardinals  ;  yet  never  any 
was  appointed  to  the  succession  by  his  predecessor. 
If  therefore  they  pretended  no  right  to  appoint 
their  own  successors,  I  think  1  may  reasonably  cod* 
elude  they  had  uo  right  to  appoint  the  successon 
of  other  bishops,  without  recei\'ing  some  new  power, 
which  none  could  take  from  the  Church  to  bestov 
on  them,  but  such  as  had  a  lawful  authority,  not 
only  to  teach,  but  to  command  the  Church  ;  whidi 
none  could  do,  but  the  civil  sovereign. 

lie  The  word  minister,  in  the  original  liioKovoc,  sig- 
nifieth  one  that  voluntarily  doth  the  basines.s  of 
another  man ;  and  differeth  from  a  servant  only  in 
this,  that  servants  are  obliged  by  their  condition,  lo 
do  what  is  commanded  them ;  whereas  ministers 
are  obliged  only  by  their  midertaking,  and  bound 
therefore  to  no  more  than  that  they  have  under- 
taken :  so  that  both  they  that  teach  the  word  of 
God,  and  they  that  administer  the  secular  afiairf  of 
theChurch,  are  both  ministers.but  they  are  ministers 
of  diiferent  persons.  For  tlie  pastors  of  the  Church, 
called  {Acts  vi.  4)  the  ministers  of  the  word,  arc 
ministers  of  Christ,  whose  word  it  is  ;  but  the  mi- 
nistry of  a  deacon,  which  is  called  (verse  2  of  the 
same  chapter)  serving  of  tables,  is  a  semce  doue 
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■  the  Church  or  congregation  :  so  that  neither  any  part  ui, 
e  man,  nor  the  whole  church,  could  ever  of  theu-  , 
istor  say,  he  was  their  minister :  but  of  a  deacon,  M;a»ierioriha| 
fchether  the  charge  he  undertook  were  to  serve 
bles,  or  distribute  maintenance  to  the  Christians, 
hen  they  lived  in  each  city  on  a  common  stock 
r  upon  collections,  as  in  tlie  first  times,  or  to  take 
;  of  the  house  of  prayer,  or  of  the  revenue,  or 
(her  worldly  business  of  the  Church,  the  whole 
negation  might  properly  call  him  their  minister. 
r  their  employment,  as  deacons,  was  to  serve 
^tion ;  though  upon  occasion  they  omitted 
t  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  iliaintain  the  doctrine 
F  Christ,  every  one  according  to  his  gifts,  as  St. 
phen  did ;  and  both  to  preach  and  baptize,  as 
I  did.  For  that  Philip,  which  (Acls  ™i.  5) 
lehed  the  gospel  at  Samaria,  and  (verse  38)  bap- 
d  the  Eunuch,  was  Philip  the  deacon,  not  Pliilip 
.  For  it  is  manifest  (verse  1)  that  when 
)  preached  in  Samaria,  the  apostles  were  at 
idem,  and  (verse  14)  when  they  heard  that  Sa- 
t  hud  recetceil  tlie  word  of  God,  sent  Peter 
I  to  them ;  by  imposition  of  whose  hands, 
J  that  were  baptized  (verse  15),  received,  which 
»re  by  the  baptism  of  Phihp  they  had  not  re- 
,  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  it  was  necessary  for 
?  conferring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  their  bap- 
,  should  be  administered  or  confirmed  by  a 
Ulster  of  the  word,  not  by  a  minister  of  the 
eh.  ;Vnd  therefore  to  confirm  the  baptism  of 
:  that  Philip  the  deacon  had  baptized,  the 
rtles  sent  out  of  their  own  number  from  Jeru- 
1  to  Samaria,  Peter  and  John ;  who  conferred 
1  them  that  before  were  but  baptized,  those  graces 
MM  2 
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lRt  III.  that  were  sigus  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  at  thil 
time  did  accompany  all  true  believers ;  which  what 
they  were  may  be  understood  by  that  which  St 
Mark  saith  (chap.  xvi.  17),  these  signs Jhllow  tkem 
that  believe  in  my  name;  they  shall  cast  out  deriU: 
tltey  shall  speah  with  new  tongues  ;  they  thaii 
take  up  serpents  ;  and  if  they  drink  any  dradlf 
thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them  ;  they  shall  lay  kandt 
on  the  sick,  and  tkey  shall  recover.  This  to  do, 
was  it  that  Philip  could  not  give  ;  but  the  aposdts 
could,  and,  as  appears  by  this  place,  effectually  did 
to  every  man  tliat  truly  believed  and  was  by  a  mi- 
nister of  Christ  himself  baptized:  which  powfT 
either  Christ's  ministers  in  this  age  cannot  confer, 
or  else  there  are  very  few  true  believers,  or  Christ 
hath  very  few  ministers. 

That  the  first  deacons  were  chosen,  not  by  the 
apostles,  but  by  a  congregation  of  the  disdples, 
that  is,  of  Christian  men  of  all  sorts,  is  manifest  out 
of  Acts  \%  where  we  read  that  the  Twelve,  after 
the  number  of  disciples  was  multiplied,  called  them 
together,  and  having  told  them,  that  it  was  not  fit 
that  the  apostles  should  leave  the  word  of  God  and 
serve  tables,said imto  them, {verse 3)  Breihren,  look 
yon  out  among  yon  seven  men  of  honest  report, 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,  whom  tpf 
may  appoint  over  this  business.  Here  it  is  ma- 
nifest, that  though  the  apostles  declared  than 
elected  ;  yet  the  congregation  chose  them  ;  which 
also  (verse  5)  is  more  expressly  said,  where  it  is 
written,  thai  the  saying  pleased  the  whole  multi- 
tude, and  they  chose  seven,  Spc. 

Under  the  Old  Testament,  the  tribe  of  Levi  vert 
only  capable  of  the  priesthood,  and  other  inferior 
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Bees  of  the  Church.     The  land  was  divided  part  i 
ougst  the  other  tribes,  Levi  excepted,  which,  by    .    '*'■ 
subdivision  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  into  Ephraim  or  eecieiu 
I  Manasseh,  were  still  twelve.    To  the  tribe  of  under  ihe 
i  were  assigned  certain  cities  fortbeir  habitation,  ""*  "" 
1  the  suburbs  for  their  cattle :  but  for  their  por- 
,  they  were  to  have  the  tenth  of  the  fruits  of 
i  of  their  brethren.     Again,  the  priests  for 
r  maintenance  had  the  tenth  of  that  tenth,  to- 
with  part  of  the  oblations  and  sacrifices. 
3d  had  said  to  Aaron  (Numb,  xviii.  20)    Thou 
I  have  no  htkeritance  in  their  land ;  neither 
)pU  thou  have  any  part  amongst  them  ;  I  am  thy 
rt  a«rf  thine  inheritance  amongst  the  children 
'  Israel.     For  God  being  then  king,  and  having 
istituted  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  be  his  public  mi- 
he  allowed  them   for  their  maintenance 
ilic  revenue,  that  is  to  say,  the  part  that  God 
,  reserved  to  himself;  which  were  tithes  and 
rings :  and  that  is  it  which  is  meant,  where  God 
h,  I  am  thine  inheritance.     And  therefore  to 
Levites   might  not  unfitly  be  attributed  the 
'  clergy,  from  icXnpoi:,  which  signifieth  lot 
i  inheritance ;  not  that  they  were  heirs  of  the 
lom  of  God,  more  than  other ;  but  that  God's 
teritance  was  their  maintenance.     Now,  seeing 
B  time  God  himself  was  their  king,  and  Moses, 
,  and  the  succeeding  high-priests,  were  his 
Intenants ;  it  is  manifest,  that  the  right  of  tithes 
I  offerings  was  constituted  by  the  civil  power, 
«r  their  rejection  of  God  in  the  demanding  of 
g,  they  enjoyed  still  the  same  revenue ;  but 
I  right  thereof  was  derived  from  chat,  that  the 
i  did  never  take  it  from  them :  for  the  public 
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JIT  HI.  revenue  was  at  the  disposing  of  him  that  was  ifae 
public  person ;  and  that,  till  the  Captivity,  was  the 
king.  And  again,  after  the  return  from  llie  Capti- 
vity, they  paid  their  tithes  as  before  to  the  priest. 
Hitherto  therefore  Church  livings  were  detcnnined 
by  the  civil  sovereign. 

Of  the  maintenance  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apos- 
*,Iiid»iieT.  ties,  we  read  only  they  had  a  purse,  which  wm 
carried  by  Judas  Iscariot ;  and  that  of  the  aposUes, 
such  as  were  fiiibernieD  did  sometimes  use  thdr 
trade ;  and  that  when  our  Saviour  sent  the  twehc 
apostles  to  preach,  he  forbad  them  (Matth.  x.  9, 
10)  :  to  carry  gold,  and  silver,  and  hrax*  in  their 
purses,  for  thai  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  khv. 
By  which  it  is  probable,  tlieir  ordinary  maintenance 
was  not  unsuitable  to  their  employment ;  for  their 
employment  was  {verse  8)  freely  to  give,  becauu 
they  had  freely  received ;  and  their  maintenance 
was  the  free  gift  of  those  that  believed  the  good 
tiding  they  carried  about  of  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah their  Saviour.  To  which  we  may  add,  that 
which  was  contributed  out  of  gratitude  by  such 
as  our  Saviour  had  healed  of  diseases ;  of  which  arc 
mentioned  {Luke  viii.  2,  3)  Certain  women  tthteh 
had  been  healed  of  eeil  spirits  and  it\firmitiea  ; 
Alary  Magdalen,  out  of  whom  went  seeett  devih  ; 
and  Joanna  the  wife  of  C'huxa,  HeroiCs  stetrard, 
and  Susanna,  and  many  others,  which  mimstered 
unto  him  of  their  substance. 

After  our  Saviour's  ascension,  the  Christians  of 
every  city  lived  in  common{//c/*iv.34,35)  upon  the 
money  which  was  made  of  the  sale  of  their  lands 
and  possessions,  and  laid  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
apostles,  of  good  will,  not  of  duty;  for,  wkiUt/^^ 
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i  remained,  saith  St.  Peter  to  Ananias  (Acts  pahJ 
h),  was  it  not  thine  ?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was 
\ot  in  thy  power  ?  which  sheweth  he  needed 
have  saved  his  land  nor  his  money  by  lying, 
not  being  bound  to  contribnte  any  thing  at  all, 
lless  he  had  pleased.  And  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Mtles,  so  also  all  the  time  downward,  till  after 
Slstaatine  the  Great,  we  shall  find  that  the 
fcutenance  of  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  the 
nristian  Church  was  nothing  but  the  voluntary 
contribution  of  them  that  had  embraced  their  doc- 
trine. There  was  yet  no  mention  of  tithes:  bnt 
such  was  in  the  time  of  Constautine  and  his  sons 
the  afTection  of  Christians  to  their  pastors,  as 
Ammianus  Marcelliuns  saith,  describing  the  sedi- 
tion of  Damasus  and  Ursieinus  about  the  bishopric, 
that  it  was  worth  their  contention,  in  that  the 
bishops  of  those  times,  by  the  liberality  of  their 
flock,  and  especially  of  matrons,  lived  splendidly, 
■were  carried  in  coaches,  and  were  sumptuous  in 
their  fare  and  apparel . 

But  here  may  some  ask,  whether  the  pastors  were  The  miniitm 
then  bound  to  live  upon  voluntary  contribution,  J'i^/oniiie'^ 
as  upon  alms  ;  For  who,  saith  St..  Paul  {1  Cor.  ix.  7)  '^"f'?'^"" 

'  '  ■■  '  ■'  of  their  Mucki. 

ffoeth  to  war  at  his  own  chnrges?  or  whofeedeth  a 
Jiock,  and  cafeth  not  of  the  iiiltft  of  the  flock  ?  And 
again,  (verse  13)  Do  ijc  not  hnow  that  they  which 
minister  about  lioly  things,  Hlp  of  the  things  of  the 
temple;  and  they  which  wait  at  the  altar,  par- 
take with  the  altar ;  that  is  to  say,  have  part  of 
that  which  is  offered  at  the  altar  for  their  mainte- 
nance? And  then  he  concludeth,  (verse  14)  Even  so 
hath  the  Lord  appointed,  that  they  which  preach 
the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel.  From  which 
place  may  be  inferred  indeed,  that  the  pastors  of 
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(ART  m.  the  Church  ought  to  be  maintained  by  their  flocks. 

.    *-^    .  but  not  that  the  pastors  were  to  determine,  eilhs 

Tbe  ministers  the  quantity,  or  the  kind  of  their  own  allowanct, 

"'ved'on^r'  ^u^  ^6,  as  it  wcre,  their  own  carvers.    Tlieir  allow- 

bcneToitiice  auce  must  needs  therefore  be  detenniued,  eitlier 

of  their  flocks. 

by  the  gratitude  and  nberality  of  every  jiartinilar 

mau  of  their  flock,  or  by  the  whole  congregatioa 

^^L  By  the  whole  congregation  it  could  not  be,  becaase 

^^M  their  acts  were  then  no  laws ;  therefore  the  nuun- 

^^H  tenance  of  pastors  before  emperors  and  civil  sore- 

^^M  reigns  had  made  laws  to  settle  it,  was  nothing  but 

^^1  benevolence.    They  that  served  at  the  altar  lived 

^^M  on  what  was  offered.     So  may  the  pastors  alaa 

^^M  take  what  is  offered  them  by  their  flock  ;  bat  ool 

^^1  exact  what  is  not  offered.     In  what  cotiil  should 

^^M  they  sue  for  it,  who  had  no  tribunals  ?     Or,  if  thef 

^^M  had  arbitrators  amongst  themselves,  who  should 

^^M  execute  their  judgments,  when  they  had  do  power 

^^M  to  arm  their  officers  r     It  remaineth,  therefore,  thai 

^^M  there  coidd  be  no  certain  maintenance  as^gned  to 

^^M  any  ])astors  of  the  Church,  but  by  the  whole 

^^M  gregatiou;    and  then   only,  when  their   decrees 

^^M  should  have  the  force,  not  only  of  canons,  bat 

^^M  of  lawi ;  which  laws  could  not  be  made,  but  by 

^H  emperors,  kings,  or  other  civil  sovereigns.     The 

^^B  right  of  tithes  in  Moses'  law,  could  not  be  applied 

^^1  to  the  then  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  because  Moses 

^^1  and  the  high-priests  were  the  civil  sovereigns  of 

^^1  the  people  under  God,  whose  kingdom  amongst 

^^1  the  Jews  was  present ;  whereas  tbe  kingdom  of 

^^1  God  by  Christ  is  yet  to  come. 
^^1  Hitherto  huth  been  shewn  what  the  pastors  of 

^^H  the  Church  are  ;  what  are  the  points  of  their  rain- 

^V  mission,  as  that  they  wcre  to  jireach,  to  teach,  to 
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Iptize,  to  be  presidents  in  their  several  congrega-  part  hi, 
,  what  is  ecclesiastical  censure,  viz.  excom-  .  *'■  . 
nication,  that  is  to  say,  in  those  places  where 
istianity  was  forbidden  by  the  civil  laws,  a 
;  of  themselves  out  of  the  company  of  the 
lommunicate,  and  where  Christianity  was  by  the 
1  law  commanded,  a  putting  the  excommunicate 
t  of  the  congregations  of  Christians ;  who  elected 
a  pastors  and  ministers  of  the  Church,  that  it 
le  congregation  ;  who  consecrated  and 
them,  that  it  was  the  pastor;  what  was 
ue  revenue,  that  it  was  none  but  their  own 
pesessious,  and  their  own  labour,  and  the  volun- 
contributions  of  devout  and  grateful  Chris- 
We  are  to  consider  now,  what  office  in  the 
h  those  persons  have,  who  being  civil  sove- 
LS,  have  embraced  also  the  Christian  faith. 
1  first,  we  are  to  remember,  that  the  rie^ht  of '"'"^"  ^ 

"  sovereign, be- 

ig  what  doctrines  are  fit  for  peace,  and  to  be  ingaciimiiwi, 
the  subjects,  is  in  all  commonwealths  in- of  spiJnimg 
arably  annexed,  as  hath  been  already  proved '"*"'"" 
lapter  xviii.),  to  the  sovereign  power  civil, whe- 
r  it  be  in  one  man,  or  in  one  assembly  of  men. 
For  it  is  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that 
laeu's  actions  are  derived  from  the  opinions  they 
have  of  the  good  or  evil,  which  from  those  actions 
redound  unto  themselves  ;  and  consequently,  men 
that  are  once  possessed  of  an  opinion,  that  their 
obedience  to  the  sovereign  power  will  be  more 
hurtful  to  them  than  their  disobedience,  will  dis- 
obey the  laws,  and  thereby  overthrow  the  common- 
wealth, and  introduce  confusion  and  civil  war;  for 
the  avoiding  whereof,  all  civil  government  was  or- 
dained.    And  therefore  in  all  commonwealths  of 
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PART  III.  the  heathen,  the  sovereigns  have  had  the  name  of 

*^    .    pastors  of  the  people,  because  there  was  no  subject 

nutthedTU   that  could  lawfully  teach  the  people,  but  by  their 

•chrutian.  pcrmission  and  authority. 


IDgi 

^P^^nu$*  This  right  of  the  heathen  kings  cannot  be  thougbt 
pMtor*.  taken  from  them  by  their  conversion  to  the  faith  of 
Christ;  who  never  ordained  that  kings, for  believing 
in  him,  should  be  deposed,  that  is,  subjected  to  any 
but  himself,  or,  which  is  all  one,  be  deprived  of 
the  power  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  peace 
amongst  their  subjects,  and  for  their  defence  against 
foreign  enemies.  And  therefore  Christian  kings 
are  still  the  supreme  pastors  of  their  people,  and 
have  power  to  ordain  what  pastors  they  please,  to 
teach  the  Church,  that  is,  to  teach  the  people  com- 
mitted to  their  charge. 

Again,  let  the  right  of  choosing  them  be,  as  be- 
fore the  conversion  of  kings,  in  the  Church ;  for  so 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  themselves,  as 
hath  been  shown  already  in  this  chapter ;  even  so 
also  the  right  will  be  in  the  civil  sovereign.  Christian. 
For  in  that  he  is  a  Christian,  he  allows  the  teaching; 
and  in  that  he  is  the  sovereign,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  the  Church  by  representation,  the  teach- 
ers he  elects  are  elected  by  the  Church.  And  when 
an  assembly  of  Christians  choose  their  pastor  in  a 
Christian  commonwealth,  it  is  the  sovereign  that 
electeth  him,  because  it  is  done  by  his  authority ; 
in  the  same  manner,  as  when  a  town  choose  their 
mayor,  it  is  the  act  of  him  that  hath  the  sovereign 
power :  for  every  act  done,  is  the  act  of  him,  with- 
out whose  consent  it  is  invalid.  And  therefore 
whatsoever  examples  may  be  drawn  out  of  history, 
concerning  the  election  of  pastors  by  the  people, 


■  the  clergy,  they  are  no  arguments  against  fart  ii 

right  of  any  civil  sovereign,  because  they  that  .  ,  •"•  . 
ted  them  did  it  by  his  authority.                           That  ihe  d 

seing  then  in  every  Christian  commonwealth,  iL^aChHsi 

he  civil  sovereign  is  the  supreme  pastor,  to  whose  ^jp™ii,t"| 

cliarge  the  whole  flock  of  liis  subjects  is  committed,  F««ors. 

and  consequently  that  it  is  by  his  authority  that  all  . 

other  pastors  are  made,  and  have  power  to  teach,  I 

and  pertbrm  all  other  pastoral  offices  ;  it  foUoweth  I 

also,   that  it  is  fi-om  the  civil  Bovereign  that  all  I 

other  pastors  derive  their  right  of  teaching,  preach-  I 

ing,  and  other  functions  pertaining  to  that  office,  1 

and  that  they  are  but  his  ministers ;  in  the  same  * 
manner  as  the  magistrates  of  towns,  judges  in  courts 

of  justice,  and  commanders  of  armies,  are  all  but  j 

ministers  of  him  that  is  the  magistrate  of  the  whole  I 

commonwealth,  judge  of  all  causes,  and  commander  I 

of  the  whole  militia,  which  is  always  the  civil  sove-  I 

reign.     And  the  reason  hereof,  is  not  because  they  I 

that  teach,  but  because  they  that  are  to  learn,  are  I 

his  subjects.     For  let  it  be  supposed,  that  a  Chris-  I 

tian  king  commit  the  authority  of  ordaming  pastors  I 

ill  his  dominions  to  another  king,  as  divers  Christian  I 

kings  allow  that  power  to  the  Pope ;  he  doth  not  I 

thereby  constitute  a  pastor  over  himself,  nor  a  so-  I 

vereign  pastor  over  his  people ;  for  that  were  to  I 

deprive  himself  of  the  civil  power  ;  which,  depend-  I 

iug  on  the  opinion  men  have  of  their  duty  to  him  I 

and  the  fear  they  have  of  punishment  in  another  I 

world,  would  depend  also  on  the  skill  and  loyalty  I 

of  doctors,  who  are  no  less  subject,  not  only  to  I 

ambition,  but  also  to  ignorance,  than  any  other  sort  I 

of  men.     So  that  where  a  stranger  hath  authority  I 

to  appoint  teachers,  it  is  given  him  by  the  sovereign  I 
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in  wbose  dominious  he  teacheth.  Christian  docton 
are  our  schoolmasters  to  Christianity  ;  but  kisc 
are  fathers  of  famihes,  and  may  receive  scboohoa^ 
ters  for  their  subjects  from  the  recommendation  ol 
a  stranger,  but  not  from  the  command  ;  especially 
when  the  ill  teaching  them  shall  redound  to  tbf 
great  and  manifest  profit  of  him  that  recommeads 
them :  nor  can  they  be  obliged  to  retain  them, 
longer  than  it  is  for  the  public  good  ;  tbe  car«  of 
which  they  stand  so  long  charged  withal,  as  ihff 
retain  any  other  essential  right  of  the  sovereignty. 
If  a  man  therefore  should  ask  a  pastor,  iu  tk 
ly  execution  of  his  office,  as  the  chief-priests  oad 
'  elders  of  the  people  (Matth.  xxi.  23)  asked  onr 
'  Saviour,  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  ihimgt, 
and  who  gave  thee  this  authority  ?  he  can  make 
no  other  just  answer,  but  that  he  duth  it  br  tbr 
authority  of  the  commonwealth,  given  lum  by  tbe 
king,  or  assembly  that  representeth  it.  .-Vll  pastors, 
except  the  supreme,  execute  their  charges  iu  the 
right,  that  is  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  sovere%D, 
that  \s,jure  ctvi/i.  But  the  king,  and  every  other 
sovereign,  executeth  his  office  of  supreme  pastor 
by  immediate  authority  from  God,  that  is  to  say, 
in  Gods  right  or  Jure  divino.  And  thereforr 
none  but  kings  can  put  into  their  titles  a  mark  of 
their  submission  to  God  only,  Dei  gratia  rex,  &c. 
Bishops  ought  to  say  in  the  beginning  of  their 
mandates,  By  the  favour  of  the  King's  Mt^tly, 
bishop  of  such  a  diocese ;  or  as  civil  minlftten,  n 
His  Majesty's  name.  For  in  saying,  Dicitm  pro- 
videutid,  which  is  the  same  \^ith  Dei  gratia,  thoQ^ 
dis^ised,  they  deny  to  have  received  their  autho- 
rity from  the  civil  state ;  and  slily  slip  off  the  col- 
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lar  of  their  ci\nl  subjection,  contrary  to  the  unity  part  hi. 
aud  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  .    *^  ,. 

But  if  every  Christian  sovereign  be  the  supreme  chriitiui 
pastor  of  his  own  subjects,  it  seemeth  that  he  hath  ^^^r  "^ 
also  the  authority,  not  only  to  preach,  which  per-  """  fl^Sii 
Kaps  no  man  will  deny,  but  also  to  baptize  and  function- 
administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  : 
id  to  consecrate  both  temples  and  pastors  to  God's 
ice ;  which  most  men  deny ;    partly  because 
use  not  to  do  it,  and  partly  because  the  ad- 
istration   of  sacraments,   and   consecration  of 
(lis  and  places  to  holy  uses,  reqiiireth  the  im- 
ition  of  such  men's  hands,  as  by  the  like  impo- 
ion  successively  from  the  time  of  the  apostles 
ive  been  ordained  to  the  like  ministry.    For  proof 
fore  that  Christian  kings  have  power  to  bap- 
and  to  consecrate,  I  am  to  render  a  reason, 
;h  why  they  use  not  to  do  it,  aud  how,  without 
ordinary  ceremony  of  imposition  of  hanib,  they 
made  capable  of  doing  it  when  they  will. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  any  king,  in  case  he  were 
skilful  in  the  sciences,  might  by  the  same  right  of 
his  office  read  lectures  of  them  himself,  by  which 
he  aathorizeth  others  to  read  them  in  the  univer- 
sities.    Nevertheless,  because  the  care  of  the  sum 
of  the  biLsiness  of  the  commonwealth  taketh  up 
his  whole  time,  it  were  not  convenient  for  him  to 
apply  himself  in  person  to  that  particular.     A  king 
may  also,  if  he  please,  sit  in  judgment  to  hear  and 
determine  all  manner  of  causes,  as  well  as  give 
others  authority  to  do  it  in  his  name  ;  but  that  the 
charge,  that  lieth  upon  him  of  command  and  go- 
remment,  constrain  him  to  be  continually  at  the 
1,  and  to  commit  the  ministerial  offices  to  others 
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under  him.  In  the  like  manner  our  Saviour, «!» 
surely  had  power  to  baptize,  baptized  none  (Johi 
IV.  2)  himself,  but  sent  his  apostles  aud  disciples  In 
■""lie-  baptize.  So  also  St.  Paul,  by  the  necessity  d 
f"pMior»i  preaching  in  divers  and  far  distant  places,  ba|itiznt 
on-  few  :  amongst  all  the  Corinthians  he  biiptized  anlj 
(1  Cor.i.  14,16,)  Crispns.Gaius,  aud  Stephanas;  anJ 
the  reason  was,  (I  Cor.  i.  17)  because  his  principd 
charge  was  to  preach.  Whereby  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  greater  charge,  such  as  is  the  goveninKBt 
of  the  Church,  is  a  dispensation  for  the  less.  TV 
reason  therefore  why  Christian  kings  use  not  to 
baptize,  is  evident,  and  the  same  for  wliich  at  tlii* 
day  there  are  few  baptized  by  bishops,  and  by  tlie 
Pope  fewer. 

And  as  concerning  imposition  of  hands,  whether 
it  be  needful  for  the  authorising  of  a  king  to  bap- 
tize and  consecrate,  we  may  consider  thus  : 

Imposition  of  bauds,  was  a  most  ancient  public 
ceremony  amongst  the  Jews,  by  which  was  de- 
signed, and  made  certain,  the  person,  or  other 
thing  intended  in  a  man's  prayer,  blessing,  sacri- 
fice, consecration,  condemnation,  or  other  speech. 
So  Jacob,  in  blessing  the  children  of  Joseph  {Gi 
xlviii.  14),  Laid  kis  right  hand  on  Ephraimtie 
younger,  and  Ms  left  hand  on  Manaxseh  IkefirA 
born  :  and  this  he  did  wittingly  (though  they  ? 
BO  presented  to  him  by  Joseph,  as  he  was  forced  in 
doing  it  to  stretch  out  his  arms  across)  to  design  to 
whom  he  intended  the  greater  blessing.  So  also  in 
the  sacrificing  of  the  burnt  offering,  Aarou  is  c 
manded  {Exod.  xxix.  10)  to  lay  his  hands  ontke 
head  of  the  bullock  :  and  (versel5)  to  lay  kith 
on  the  head  of  the  ram.    The  same  is  also  said 
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dn  Lemt.  i.  4,  and  viii.  14.     Likewise  Moses,  part  iir. 

en  he  ordained  Joshua  to  be  captain  of  the  Israel-    ^J^ 

;,  that  is,   consecrated  him  to  God's  service,  christian 

nmb.  xxvii.  23)  Laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and^^rtolxe- 

ve  him  his  charge,  designing  and  rendering  cer-  ^^of*"  1^ 

a,  who  it  was  they  were  to  obey  in  war.     And  'unctioii. 

the  consecration  of  the  Levites  {Numb.  viii.  10), 

d  commanded  that  the  children  of  Israel  should 

t  their  hands  upon  the  Levites.     And  in  the 

idemnation  of   him  that  had  blasphemed  the 

rd  (Levit.  xxiv.  14  9,  God  commanded  that  all 

it  heard  him  should  lay  their  hands  on  his  head, 

i  that  all  the  congregation  should  stone  him. 

d  why  should  they  only  that  heard  him,  lay  their 

ids  upon  him,  and  not  rather  a  priest,  Levite,  or 

ler  minister  of  justice,  but  that  none  else  were 

e  to  design  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  eyes  of 

\  congregation,  who  it  was  that  had  blasphemed 

i  ought  to  die  ?      And  to  design  a  man  or  any 

ler  thing,  by  the  hand  to  the  eye,  is  less  subject 

mistake,  than  when  it  is  done  to  the  ear  by  a 

me. 

And  so  much  was  this  ceremony  observed,  that 

blessing  the  whole  congregation  at  once,  which 

anot  be  done  by  laying  on  of  hands,  yet  Aaron 

,evit.  ix.  22)  did  lift  up  his  hands  toward  the 

ople  when  he  blessed  them.     And  we  read  also 

the  like  ceremony  of  consecration  of  temples 

longst  the  heathen,  'as  that  the  priest  laid  his 

nds  on  some  post  of  the  temple,  all  the  while  he 

IS  uttering  the  words  of  consecration.   So  natural 

is  to  design  any  individual  thing,  rather  by  the 

iul»  to  assure  the  eyes,  than  by  words  to  inform 

t  ear,  in  matters  of  God's  public  service. 
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HuTin.      Tias  ceremony  was  not  therefore  new  in  our 
^^  **■       Saviour's  time.     For  Jainis  {Mark  v.  23),  who* 
daughter  was  sick,  besought  our  Sa\'iour,  not  to 
,.  heal  her,  but  to  lay  Ms  hands  upon  her  that  tkr 
TJl^^'^'S^'   Jc  healed.     And  {Mattheiv  six.  13)  thej 
brought  unto  him  little  children,  that  he  shomid 
put  his  hands  on  them,  and  pray. 

According  to  this  ancient  rite,  the  apostles,  aod 
presbyters,  and  the  presbytery  itself,  laid  hand5 
on  them  whom  they  ordained  pastors,  and  widial 
prayed  for  them  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  that  not  only  once,  but  saraetinifs 
oftener,  when  a  new  occasiou  was  presented :  but 
the  end  was  still  the  same,  namely  a  punctual  and 
religious  designation  of  the  person,  ordained  either 
to  the  pastoral  charge  in  general,  or  to  a  particular 
mission.  So  {Acts  vi.  6)  The  apostle*  prayed,  and 
laid  their  hands  on  the  seven  deacous  ;  which  was 
done,  not  to  give  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  (for  tbey 
were  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  before  they  werr 
chosen,  as  appeareth  immediately  before,  verse  3) 
but  to  design  them  to  that  office.  And  after  Philip 
the  deacon  had  converted  certain  persons  in  Sa- 
maria, Peter  and  John  went  down  {Acts  riii.  \J% 
and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  they  reeehed 
the  Holy  Ghost.  And  not  only  an  apostle,  hot  a 
presbyter  had  this  power :  for  St.  Paul  adrifieth 
Timothy  (1  Tim.  v.  22)  Lay  hands  suddenly  an  no 
wan  ;  that  is,  design  no  man  rashly  to  the  office  of 
a  pastor.  The  whole  presbytery  laid  their  bauds 
on  Timothy,  as  we  read  1  Tim.  iv,  14  :  but  this  is 
to  be  understood,  as  that  some  did  it  by  the  sjk 
pointment  of  the  presbytery,  and  most  likely  Iheir 
TpojTTu'c,  or  prolocutor,    which  it  may  be  was  ft. 
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il  himself.  For  in  his  second  Epistle  to  TiwoMy,  part  ui. 
lap,  i,  6)  he  saith  to  him,  Siir  up  the  gift  of  God,  *^,  ,. 
Jiiek  is  in  thee  by  the  laying  on  of  my  hands  :  Chri.ii.n 
iiere  note  by  the  way,  that  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  ^^,  ^  "^ 
not  meant  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  but  the  ^"I'^'lj^"^ 
gifts  necessary  to  the  pastoral  office.  We  read  also,  funciiou. 
that  St.  Paul  had  imjtosition  of  hands  twice ;  once 
from  Ananias  at  Damascus,  (Aclsix.  17,  IS)  at 
the  time  of  his  baptism ;  and  again  (Acts  xiii.  3) 
at  Antiocb,  when  he  was  first  sent  out  to  preach, 
"i'lie  use  then  of  this  ceremony,  considered  in  the 
■  'rdination  of  pastors,  was  to  design  the  person  to 
whom  they  gave  such  power.  But  if  there  had 
lieen  then  any  Christian,  that  had  had  the  p^wer  of 
teaching  before  ;  the  baptizing  of  him,  that  is,  the 
making  him  a  Christian,  had  given  him  no  new 
power,  but  had  only  caused  him  to  preach  true  doc- 
trine, that  is,  to  use  his  power  aright ;  and  there- 
fore the  imposition  of  hands  had  been  unnecessary ; 
Imptism  itself  had  been  sufficient.  But  every  so- 
vereign, betbre  Christianity',  had  the  power  of  teach- 
ing, and  ordaining  teachers ;  and  therefore  Christ- 
ianity gave  them  no  new  right,  but  only  directed 
tbem  in  the  way  of  teaching  truth  ;  and  conse- 
quently they  needed  no  imposition  of  liautis,  besides 
that  which  is  done  in  baptism,  to  authorize  them  to 
exercise  any  part  of  the  pastoral  function,  as  namely, 
to  baptize  and  consecrate.  And  in  the  Old  Tes- 
lent,  though  the  priest  only  had  right  to  conse- 
■£,  daring  the  time  that  the  sovereignty  was  in 
high-priest;  yet  it  was  not  so  when  the  so- 
•eignty  was  in  the  king.  For  we  read  (1  Kings 
L)  that  Solomon  blessed  the  i)eopie,  consecrated 
!  Temple,  'aid  pronounced  that  public  prayer 
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which  is  the  pattern  now  for  consecraUon  of  nil 
Christian  churches  and  chapels :  whereby  it  s^ 
pears,  he  had  not  otdy  the  right  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  but  also  of  exercising  ecclesiastical 
fiinctions. 

From  this  consolidation  of  the  right  politic  and 
ecclesiastic  in  Christian  sovereigns,  it  is  evident, 
they  have  all  manner  of  power  over  their  subjects, 
"■  that  can  be  given  to  man,  for  the  govemmeDt  of 
men's  external  actions,  both  in  policy  and  religion; 
and  may  make  such  laws  as  themselves  shall  judgr 
fittest,  for  the  government  of  their  own  subjects, 
both  as  they  are  the  commonwealth,  and  as  they 
are  the  Church  ;  for  both  State  and  Church  are  the 
same  men. 

If  they  please,  therefore,  they  may,  as  many 
Christian  kings  now  doj  commit  the  government  of 
their  subjects  in  matters  of  reUgion  to  the  Pope: 
but  then  the  Pope  is  in  that  point  subordinate  to 
them,  and  exerciseth  that  charge  in  another's  do- 
minion Jure  civili,  in  the  right  of  the  civil  so- 
vereign ;  noi  jure  dlrino,  in  God's  right ;  and  may 
therefore  be  discharged  of  that  office,  when  the 
sovereign,  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  shall  think 
it  necessary.  They  may  also,  if  they  please,  com- 
mit the  care  of  religion  to  one  supreme  pastor,  or 
to  an  assembly  of  pastors ;  and  give  them  what 
power  over  the  Church,  or  one  over  another,  they 
think  most  convenient;  and  what  titles  of  honour, 
as  of  arclibishops,  bishops,  priests,  or  presbyters, 
theywill;  and  make  such  laws  for  their  maintenance, 
either  by  tithes  or  otherwise,  as  they  please,  so  they 
do  it  out  of  a  sincere  conscience,  of  which  Qpd 
only  is  the  judge.     It  is  the  ciril  sovereign  tfaakA| 
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to  appoint  judges  and  interpreters  of  the  canonical  i 
Scriptures ;  for  it  is  be  that  maketh  them  laws. 
It  is  he  also  that  giveth  strength  to  excommuni- 
cations ;  which  but  for  such  laws  and  punishments, 
as  may  humble  obstinate  libertin  es,  and  reduce  them 
to  union  with  the  rest  of  the  Church,  would  be 
contemned.  In  sura,  he  hath  the  supreme  power 
in  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  as  far  as 
concerneth  actions  and  words,  for  those  only  are 
known  and  may  be  accused ;  and  of  that  which 
cannot  be  accused,  there  is  no  judge  at  all  but  God, 
that  kuoweth  the  heart.  And  these  rights  are 
incident  to  all  sovereigns,  whether  monarchs  or 
assemblies :  for  they  that  are  the  representants 
of  a  Christian  people,  are  representants  of  the 
Church:  for  a  Church,  and  a  commonwealth  of 
Christian  people,  are  the  same  thing. 

Though  this  that  I  have  here  said,  and  in  other  c. 
places  of  this  book,  seem  clear  enough  for  the  as-  be 
serting  of  the    supreme   ecck-siastical   power  to  ^J 
Christian   sovereigns;    yet  because    the  Pope  of 
Rome's  challenge  to  that  power  universally,  hath 
been  mantained  chiefly,  and  I  think,  as  strongly  as 
is  possible,  by  Cardinal   Bellarmine,  in  his  con- 
troversy De  Siimmo  Pontijice  ;  I  have  thought  it 
necessary,   as  briefly  as  1  can,  to  examine   the 
grounds  and  strength  of  his  discourse. 

Of  five  books  he  hath  written  of  this  subject,  tlie  t 
first  containeth  three  questions :  one,  which  is 
simply  the  best  government,  Monarchy,  Aris- 
tocracy, or  Democracy ;  and  concludeth  for  neither, 
but  for  a  government  mixed  of  all  three  :  another, 
which  of  these  is  the  best  government  of  the  Church ; 
and  concludeth  for  the  mixed,  hut  whicli  should 
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iET  III.  most  participate  of  monarchy :  the  third,  whether 
ill  this  mixed  monarchy,  St.  Peter  had  the  placet^ 
DDk.  monarch.  Concemiug  his  first  conclusion,  I  haw 
already  sufficiently  proved  (chapter  xviil.)  that^ 
goverumeuts  which  men  are  bound  to  obey,  are 
simple  and  absolute.  In  monarchy  there  is  but 
one  man  supreme ;  and  all  other  men  that  hsn 
any  kind  of  power  in  the  state,  have  it  by  his  com- 
mission, during  his  pleasure,  and  execute  it  iu  his 
name :  and  in  aristocracy  and  democracy,  but  iinc 
supreme  assembly,  with  the  same  power  that  in 
monarchy  belongeth  to  the  monarch,  which  is  uo( 
a  mixed,  but  an  absolute  sovereignty.  And  <if  the 
three  sorts,  which  is  the  best,  is  not  to  be  disputrd, 
where  any  one  of  them  is  already  established ;  but 
the  present  ought  always  to  be  preferred,  maia- 
tained,  and  accounted  best;  bec-ause  it  is  against 
both  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  divine  positive  Isir, 
to  do  anything  tending  to  the  subversion  thereof. 
Besides,  it  maketh  nothing  to  the  power  of  vtf 
pastor,  unless  he  have  the  civil  sovereieuty,  wbat 
kind  of  government  is  the  best ;  because  their  cdl* 
ing  is  not  to  govern  men  by  commandment,  bat  to 
teach  them,  and  persuade  them  by  arguments,  and 
leave  it  to  them  to  consider  whether  they  shall  em- 
brace, or  reject  the  doctrine  taught.  For  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy,  do  mark  oat  unto  ns 
three  sorts  of  sovereigns,  not  of  pastors ;  or,  as  we 
may  say,  three  sorts  of  masters  of  families,  not 
three  sorts  of  schoolmasters  for  their  children. 

And  therefore  the  second  conclusion,  concerning 
the  best  form  of  government  of  the  Church,  is 
nothing  to  the  question  of  the  Pope's  power  witt 
out  his  owa  dominions.     For  in  all  otiier  coi 
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ilths  his  power,  if  he  have  any  at  all,  is  that  of  part  hi. 
b  schoolmaster  only,  and  not  of  the  master  of  the    .    *'•    . 

lily.  The  flnl  boaL 

r  the  third  conchision,  which  is,  that  St,  Peter 
1  monarch  of  the  Church,  he  briageth  for  his 
f  arg:uinent  the  place  of  St.  Mattliew  {chap.  xvi. 
I  Tkou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock- 1  will 
I  my  Church,  ^'c.     And  I  will  give  thee  tfie 
■  of  heaven  ;  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on 
Hh,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever 
shalt   loose   on   earth,  shall  be   loosed  in 
?n.     Wliich  place,  well  considered,  proveth  no 
,  but  that  the  Church  of  Christ  hath  for  foun- 
on  one  only  article ;  namely,  that  which  Peter  in 
I  name  of  all  the  apostles  professing,  gave  occa- 
1  to  our  Saviour  to  speak  the  words  here  cited, 
rich  that  we  may  clearly  understand,  we  are  to 
isider,  that  our  Saviour  preached  by  himself,  by 
1  the  Baptist,  and  by  his  apostles,  nothing  but 
(  article  of  faith,  that  he  was  the  Christ ;  all 
jer  articles  requiring  faith  no  otherwise,  than  as 
nded  on  that.     John  began  first,  (Matth.  iii.  2) 
ichiug  only  this,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
Then  our  Saviour  himself  {Matth.  vs.  1 7) 
iched  the  same :  and  to  his  twelve  apostles, 
a  he  gave  them  their  commission,  C^a/M.x.  ")> 
;  is  no  mention  of  preaching  any  other  article 
This  was  the  fundamental  article,  that 
he  foundation  of  the  Church's  faith.    Afterwards 
(  apostles  being  returned  to  liim,  he  (Matth. 
.  13)  asketh  them  all,  not  Peter  only,  who  men 
i  he  was ;  and  they  answered,  that  some  said  he 
r  John  the  Baptist,  some   EUas,  and  others 
Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  Prophets.   Then  (verse  15) 
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111.  he  asked  them  all  again,  not  Peter  ouly,  whom  taj 
_  ye  thai  I  am  ?  Therefore  St.  Peter  answered  for 
book,  them  all,  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  lieiag 
God;  which  I  said  is  the  foundation  of  the  feitk 
of  the  whole  Church ;  from  which  onr  SawoBf 
takes  the  occasion  of  saying,  upon  this  stone  /ritf 
build  my  Church  :  by  which  it  is  manifest,  that  by 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  Church,  was  meant  thf 
fundamental  article  of  the  Church's  faith.  But 
why  then,  will  some  object,  doth  our  SaTiioor  in- 
terpose these  words,  thou  art  Peter  ?  If  Ihf 
original  of  this  text  had  heeii  rigidly  translated. 
the  reason  would  easily  have  ap])eared.  We  vn 
therefore  to  consider,  that  the  apostle  Simon 
surnamed  Stone,  which  is  the  significatiou  of  (ie 
Syriac  word  Cephas,  and  of  the  Greek  word  Ilir^. 
Our  Saviour  therefore,  after  the  confession  of  tlwt 
fundamentiil  article,  alluding  to  his  name,  said  (as  if 
it  were  in  Englisli)  thus,  Thou  art  Stone,  and  npon 
this  Stone  I  will  build  my  Church :  which  is  as  ranch 
as  to  say,  this  article,  that  /  am  the  Christ,  is  the 
fonndjition  of  all  the  faith  I  require  in  those  that 
are  to  be  meml)ers  of  my  Church.  Neither  is  th» 
allusion  to  a  name,  an  miusual  thing  in  comiDOD 
speech.  But  it  had  been  a  strange  and  obscm^ 
speech,  if  our  Saviour,  intending  to  build  his  Church 
on  the  person  of  St.  Peter,  had  said,  thou  art 
atone,  and  upon  this  stone  I  will  build  my  Church; 
when  it  was  so  obv*iouR,  without  ambiguity,  to  have 
said,  /  will  build  my  Church  on  thee;  and  yet 
there  had  been  still  the  same  allusion  to  his  name, 
And  for  the  following  words,  /  wUlgicc  thee  Ike 
keys  of  heaven,  ^-c.  it  is  no  more  than  wliat  oar 
Saviour  gave  also  to  all  the  rest  of  his  discj 
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HattJi.  xviii.  18),  Whatsoecer  ye  shall  bind  on  part  hi. 

trik,  shall  be  hound  in  hcacen  :  and  whatsoever    .__*^__. 

\ghaU  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. 

t  howsoever  this  be  iuterpreted,  there  is  no  doubt 

t  the  power  here  granted  belongs  to  all  supreme 

Iters :  such  as  are  all  Christian  civil  sovereigns 

I  their  own  dominions.     In  !^  much,  as  if  St. 

",  or  our  Saviour  himself,  had  converted  any  of 

1  to  believe  him,  and  to  acknowledge  his  king- 

;  yet,  because  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 

I  had  left  the  supreme  care  of  converting  his  sub- 

s  to  none  but  him  ;  or  else  he  must  have  deprived 

of    the    sovereignty,   to  which  the  right  of 

hiug  is  inseparably  annexed.     And  thus  much 

I  refutation  of  his  first  book,  wherein  he  would 

love  St.  Peter  to  have  beeu  the  monarch  universal 

I  the  Church,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  Christians 

he  world. 

■he  second  book  hath  two  conclusions :  one,  that  Tbo  wc 

L  Peter  was  bishop  of  Rome,  and  there  died :  the 

per,  that  the  Popes  of  Rome  are  his  successors. 

fth  which  have  been  disputed  by  others.     But 

ising  them  true;  yet  if  by  Bishop  of  Rome, 

^'understood  either  the  monarch  of  the  Church, 

}  the  supreme  pastor  of  it ;  not  Silvester,  but 

:autine,  who  was  the  first  Christian  emperor, 

s  that  bishop  ;  and  as  Constantine,  so  all  other 

istian  emperors,  were  of  right  supreme  bishops 

he  Roman  empire  :  I  say,  of  the  Roman  empire, 

;  of  all  Christendom ;  for  other  Christian  so- 

^igns  had  the  same  right  in  their  several  ter- 

lorieit,  as  to  an  office  essentially  adherent  to  their 

"ereignty.     Which  shall  serve  for  answer  to  his 

load  book. 
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PART  III.       I^  ^^^  third  book  he  handleth  the   qaestkm, 

, ^ ,    whether  the  Pope  be  Antichrist  ?  For  my  part,  I  see 

The  third  book.  BO  argument  that  proves  he  is  so,  in  that  sense  the 
Scripture  useth  the  name :  nor  will  I  take  any 
argument  from  the  quality  of  Antichrist,  to  con- 
tradict the  authority  he  exerciseth,  or  hath  here- 
tofore exercised,  in  the  dominions  of  any  other 
prince  or  state. 

It  is  evident  that  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament foretold,  and  the  Jews  expected  a  Messiah, 
that  is,  a  Christ,  that  should  re-establish  amongst 
them  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  had  been  rejected 
by  them  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  when  they  required 
a  king  after  the  manner  of  other  nations.  Hiis 
expectation  of  theirs  made  them  obnoxious  to  the 
imposture  of  all  such,  as  had  both  the  ambition  to 
attempt  the  attaining  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  art 
to  deceive  the  people  by  counterfeit  miracles,  by  hy- 
pocritical life,  or  by  orations  and  doctrine  plausible. 
Our  Saviour  therefore,  and  his  apostles,  forewarned 
men  of  false  prophets  and  of  false  Christs.  False 
Christs  are  such  as  pretend  to  be  the  ChrUt,  but  are 
not,  and  are  called  properly  Antichrists;  in  such 
sense,  as  when  there  happeneth  a  schism  in  the 
Church,  by  the  election  of  two  Popes,  the  one  calleth 
the  other  Afitipapa,  or  the  false  Pope.  And  therefore 
Antichrist  in  the  proper  signification  hath  two  es- 
sential marks;  one,  that  he  denieth  Jesus  to  be 
Christ;  and  another  that  he  professeth  himself  to  be 
Christ.  The  first  mark  is  set  doi^vn  by  St.  John  in 
his  first  Epistle,  iv.  3,  Every  Spirit  that  confesseth 
not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  fleshy  is  not 
of  God ;  and  this  is  the  spirit  of  Antichrist. 
The  other  mark  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  our 
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piour,  (Matth.  xxtv.  6)  many  shall  covie  lit  my  par-C 
me,  saying,  I  aj/i  Christ;  and  again,  (verse  23)  I/' 
any  man  shall  say  unto  you,  lof  here  is  Christ,  there  Thiiiiiirdbc 
is  Christ,  believe  it  not.     And  therefore  Antichrist 

most  be  a  false  Christ ;  that  is,  some  one  of  them  that  J 

shall  pretend  themselves  to  be  Christ.     And  out  of  ■ 

these  two  marks,  to  deny  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  I 

and  lo  ajffirm  himself  to  be  the  Christ,  it  foUoweth,  I 

that  he  must  also  be  an  adversary  of  Jesus  the  I 

true  Christ,  which  is  another  usual  sig;ni6cation  of  I 

the  word  Antichrist.  But  of  these  many  Antichrists,  I 

there  is  one  special  one,o  KvTi)^i<rro^,the Antichrist,  I 

or  Antichrist  definitely,  as  one  certain  person ;  not  I 

indefinitely  an  Antichrist.     Now,  seeing  the  Pope  I 

of  Rome  neither  pretendeth  himself,  nor  denieth  ■ 

Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  I  perceive  not  how  he  can  I 

be  called  Antichrist ;  by  which  word  is  not  meant,  I 

one  that  falsely  pretendeth  to  be  his  lieutenant  or  I 

vicar-general,  but  to  be  He.     There  is  also  some  I 

mark  of  the    time   of  this  special  Antichrist,  as  ■ 

(Mattk.xxiv.  15), when  that  abominable  destroyer,  I 

spoken  of  by  Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  27)  shall  stand  in  the  I 

Holy  place,  and  such  tribulation  as  was  not  since  I 

the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor  ever  shall  be  again,  I 

insomuch  as  if  it  were  to  last  long,  (J/a^/A.  xxiv.22)  I 

no  flesh  could  he  saved ;  but  Jor  the  elect's  «ahe  I 

those  days  shall  be  shortened,  made  fewer.     But  I 

that  tribulation  is  not  yet  come ;  for  it  is  to  be  I 

followed  immediately  (verse  29)  by  a  darkening  of  I 

the  sun  and  moon,  a  falling  of  the  stars,  a  con-  I 

cussion  of  the  heavens,  and  the  glorious  coming  I 

again  of  our  Saviour  in  the  clouds.     And  therefore  I 

the  Antichrist  is  not  yet  come ;  whereas,  many  I 

Popes  are  both  come  and  gone.     It  is  true,  the  I 
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_  ts  for  Ihe 
inrillibilitj 
of  ihe  Pops' 


Pope,  in  taking  upon  him  to  give  laws  to  all  Chris- 
tian kings  and  nations,  usurpeth  a  kiugdoni  in  ths 
world,  which  Christ  took  not  on  him  :  but  he  doth 
it  not  «*  Christ,  but  as^for  Christ,  wherein  there 
is  nothing  of  the  Anticfirisf. 

In  the  fourth  hook,  to  pro%-e  the  Pope  to  be  the 
supreme  judge  in  all  questions  of  faith  and  mas- 
ners,  which  ts  as  much  as  to  be  the  abso/iitfi  ofr- 
narch  of  all  Christians  in  the  teorld,  he  briugtth 
three  propositions:  the  first,  that  his  judgmeau 
are  infallible :  the  second,  that  he  can  make  veiy 
laws,  and  punish  those  that  observe  them  not :  the 
third,  that  our  Saviour  conferred  all  jorisdictioa 
ecclesiastical  on  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

For  the  infallibility  of  his  judgments,  he  oUegeth 
the  Scriptures  :  and  first,  that  of  Luke,  xxii.  31.31: 
pDiouof  uth.  Simon,  Simon,Satan  hath  denired you,  titat  kemof 
gift  you  as  wheat;  hut  I  have  prayed  Jor  tbee, 
that  thy  faith  fail  not ;  and  when  thou  art  eon- 
verted,  strengthen  thy  brethren.  This,  according 
to  Bellanuine's  exposition,  is,  that  Christ  gave  here 
to  Simon  Peter  two  privileges :  one,  that  neitlKr 
his  faith  should  fail,  nor  the  faith  of  any  of  his 
successors  :  the  other,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of 
his  successors,  should  ever  define  any  point  con- 
cerning faith  or  manners  erroneously,  or  eoutrary 
to  the  definition  of  a  former  Pope :  which  is  a 
strange,  and  very  much  strained  interpretation. 
But  he  tliat  with  attention  readeth  that  chapter, 
shall  find  there  is  no  place  in  the  whole  Scripture 
that  maketh  more  against  the  Pope's  authority,  than 
this  very  place.  The  Priests  and  Scribes  seeking 
to  kill  onr  Saviour  at  the  Passover,  and  Judas  pos- 
sessed with  a  resolution  to  betray  him.  and  the  day 
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r  killing  the  Passover  beiug  come,  our  Saviour  faM 

Bebrated  tlie  same  with  his  apostles,  which  he 

■d,  till  the  kingdom  of  God  was  eome  he  would  Tejiu  ftr  ihe  ] 

>  uo  more;  and  withal  told  them,  that  one  of o"[hcPop^'B 

[cm  was  to  betray  him.  Hereupon  they  questioned '"  otfw  oVwdiJ 

fcich  of  them  it  should  be  ;  and  withal,  seeing  the 

att  Passover  their  master  would  celebrate  should 

!  when  he  was  king,  entered  into  a  contention, 

no  should  then  be  the  greatest  man.     Our  Sa- 

iDur  therefore  told  them,  that  the  kings  of  the 

■tions  had  dominion  over  their  subjects,  and  are 

lied  by  a  name  in  Hebrew,  that  signifies  boun- 

ial ;  but  I  cannot  be  so  to  you,  you  must  en- 

lavour  to  serve  one  another  :  I  ordain  you  a  king- 

,  but  it  is  such  as  my  Father  hath  ordained  me ; 

f  kingdom  that  I  am  now  to  purchase  with  my 

lood,  and  not  to  possess  till  my  second  coming ; 

ben  ye  shall  eat  and  drink  at  my  table,  and  sit  on 

5  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.     And 

ben  addressing  himself  to    St.  Peter,  he  saith ; 

mon,  Simon,  Satan  seeks,  by  suggesting  a  present 

lomination,  to  weaken  your  faith  of  the  future ; 

[  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  shall  not 

[htil;  thou  therefore  note  this,  being  converted,  and 

iderstanding  my  kingdom  as  of  auother  world, 

confirm  the  same  faith  in  thy  brethren.    To  which 

St.  Peter  answered,  as  one  that  no  more  expected 

any  authority  in  this  world,  Lord,  I  am  ready  to 

f^o  with  thee,  not  only  to  prison,  hut  to  death. 

Whereby  it  is  manifest,  St.  Peter  had  not  only  no 

jurisdiction  given  him  in  this  world,  but  a  charge 

to  teach  all  the  other  apostles,  that  tliey  also  should 

_have  none.     And  for  the  infallibility  of  St.  Peter's 

lentence  definitive  in  matter  of  faith,  there  is  no 


■  in.  more  to  be  attributed  to  it  out  of  this  text,  tim 

^ .    that  Peter  should  continue  in  the  belief  of  tliii 

.ribe    point,  namely,  that  Christ  should  corae  again 

'o'^'j    possess  the  kingrdom  at  the  day  of  judgmeiit ;  whgjii 

f  fi^ih  ^'^  °°*'  ^^^"  ^y  this  text  to  all  his  succi 

we  see  they  claim  it  in  the  worid  that  now 

The  secondplace  is  that  of  Matth.x\'i.  1 8, 711 

Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  CAn/fit, 

and  the  gates  of  hell  nhatl  not  prevail  against  it. 

By  which,  as  I  have  alre^idy  shown  in  this  chapter, 

is  proved  no  more,  than  that  the  gates  of  hell  slial! 

not  prevail  against  the  confession  of  Peter,  which 

gave  occasion  to  that  speech ;  namely    this,  Chft 

Jesus  is  Chris/  the  Soti  of  God. 

The  third  text  is  John  xxi.  16,  1":  Feed  ay 
iheep ;  which  contains  no  more  but  a  commisMi 
of  teaching.  And  if  we  grant  the  rest  of  the  apostles 
to  be  contained  in  that  name  of  sheep  ;  then  it  b 
the  supreme  power  of  teaching :  but  it  was  oulr 
for  the  time  that  there  were  no  Christian  sovereigns 
already  possessed  of  that  supremacy.  But  I  hare 
already  proved,  that  Christian  sovereigns  ore  in 
their  own  dominions  the  supreme  pastors,  aad  in- 
stituted thereto,  by  virtue  of  their  being  baptized, 
though  without  other  imposition  of  hands.  For 
such  imposition,  being  a  ceremony  of  designing  tbe 
person,  is  needless,  when  he  is  already  designed 
to  the  power  of  teaching  what  doctrine  he  will, 
by  his  institution  to  an  absolute  power  over  ha 
subjects.  For  as  I  have  proved  before,  soverngllB 
are  supreme  teachers,  in  general,  by  their  ofl&OB; 
and  therefore  oblige  themselves,  by  their  baptisB^ 
to  teach  the  doctrine  of  Christ :  and  when  fljej 
suffer  others  to  teach  their  people,  they  do  it  at  the 
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I  of  their  own  souls;  for  it  is  at  the  hands  of  i 

Tbeads  of  families  that  God  will  require  the  ac- 
mnt  of  the  iustniction  of  his  children  and  ser- 
ints.  It  is  of  Abraham  himself,  not  of  a  hireling, 
at  God  saith  (Gea.  x\-iii.  19)  /  know  him  that  he 
Hi  command  his  children,  and  kt.i  household  after 
nt,  that  they  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  do 
slice  and  judgment. 

The  fourth  place  is  that  of  Exod.  xxriii.  30 : 
'hou  shall  put  in  the  breast-plate  of'  Judgment, 
te  Urim  and  tiie  Thummim :  which  he  saith  is 
iterpreted  by  the  Septuagint  li\\<aa\v  to<  fiX^da*'; 
lat  is,  evidence  and  truth ;  and  thence  concludeth, 
od  hath  given  evidence  and  truth,  which  is  al- 
ost  infallibility,  to  the  high-priest.  But  be  it 
ridence  and  truth  itself  that  was  given  ;  or  be  it 
it  admonition  to  the  priest  to  endeavour  to  inform 
Qiself  clearly,  and  give  judgment  uprightly  ;  yet 

that  it  was  given  to  the  high-priest,  it  was  given 
.  the  ci\Tl  sovereign;  (for  such  next  under  God  was 
Le  high-priest  in  the  commonwealth  of  Israel);  and 

an  argument  for  evidence  and  truth,  that  is,  for 
le  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  civil  sovereigns  over 
leir  own  subjects,  against  the  pretended  power  of 
le  Pope.  These  are  all  the  texts  he  bringeth  for 
le  infalhbilitv  of  the  judgment  of  the  Pope  in  point 
f  faith. 

For  the  infallibility  of  his  judgment  concerning  t. 
lanners,  he  bringeth  one  text,  which  is  that  of"f 
ohn  xvi.  13  :  When  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come, 
e  tcill  lead  you  into  all  truth  :  where,  saith  he, 
y  all  truth,  is  meant,  at  least  all  truth  necessary 
9  salvation.  But  with  this  mitigation,  he  attri- 
1  no  more  infallibility  to  the  Pope,  than  to  any 
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man  that  professeth  Christianity  and  is  not  to  be 
damned.  For  if  any  mau  err  in  any  point,  wheran 
e  not  to  err  is  necessary  to  salvation,  it  is  impos^Ue 
"'  he  should  be  saved ;  for  that  only  is  necessary  to 
salvation,  without  which  to  be  saved  is  impossible. 
What  points  these  are,  I  shall  declare  out  of  the 
Scripture  in  the  chapter  following.  In  this  place 
I  say  no  more,  but  that  though  it  were  grantwl 
the  Pope  could  not  possibly  teach  any  error  at  all 
yet  doth  not  this  entitle  him  to  any  jurisdiction  in 
the  dominions  of  another  prince ;  unless  we  shall 
also  say,  a  man  is  obliged  in  conscience  to  set  ou 
work  upon  aU  occasions  the  best  workman,  even 
then  also  when  he  hath  formerly  promised  his  worit 
to  another. 

Besides  the  text,  he  argueth  from  reason,  thas. 
If  the  Pope  could  err  in  necessaries,  then  Chria 
hath  not  aufificiently  provided  for  the  Church'i 
salvation  ;  because  he  hath  commanded  her  to  fat 
low  the  Pope's  directions.  But  this  reason  is  in- 
valid, unless  he  shew  when  and  where  Christ  cqb- 
manded  that,  or  took  at  all  any  notice  of  a  Pffpe, 
Nay,  granting  whatsoever  was  given  to  St.  P^«r, 
was  given  to  the  Pope  ;  yet  seeing  there  is  in  the 
Scripture  no  comman<l  to  any  man  to  obey  St.  Peter, 
no  man  can  be  just,  that  obeyeth  him,  when  his 
commands  are  contrary  to  those  of  his  lau'fal  so- 
vereign. 

Lastly,  it  hath  not  been  declared  by  the  Church, 
nor  by  the  Pope  himself,  that  he  is  the  civil  sove- 
reign of  all  the  Christians  in  the  world ;  and  there- 
fore all  Christians  are  not  bound  to  acknowled^ 
his  jurisdiction  in  point  of  manners.  For  the  cijil 
sovereignty.andsupreme  judicature  in  controvi 
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amers,  are  the  same  thing  :  and  the  makers  of  part 
laws,  are  not  only  declarers,  but  also  makers    . 
justice  and  injustice  of  actions ;  there  being  ti 
ig  in  men's  manners  that  makes  them  right-  "' 
or  unrighteous,  but  their  conformity  with  the 
rf  the  sovereign.     And  therefore,  when  the 
challengeth  supremacy  in  controversies  of 
srs,  he  teacheth  men  to  disobey  the  civil  so- 
li ;  which  is  an  erroneous  doctrine,  contrary 
many  precepts  ofourSa\'iourand  his  apostles, 
red  to  us  in  the  Scriptiu-e. 
prove  the  Pope  has  power  to  make  laws,  he 
(tit  many  places;    as  first,  (Deal.  svii.  12), 
■man  that  will  do  presumptuougty,  and  will 
\earkeit   unto   the  priest,    that   standeth  to 
Iter  there  he/ore  the  Lord  thy  God,  or  unto 
vdge,  even  that  iHan  shall  die ;  and  thou  shall 
tuay  the  evil  from  Israel.    For  answer  where- 
we  are  to  remember  that  the  high-priest, 
and  immediately  under  God,  was  the  civil 
seign ;  and  all  judges  were  to  be  constituted 
im.     The  words  alleged  sound  therefore  thus  : 
man  thai  will  presume  to  disobetj  the  civil 
feign Jor  the  time  being,  or  any  of'  his  officers 
<H  execution  of  their  places,  that  man  shall 
^e;  which  is  clearly  for  the  civil  sovereignty, 
IBt  the  universal  power  of  the  Pope. 
lcondly,he  allegeth  that  of  Matth.xvi.  19,  What- 
yp  shall  bind,  ^-c.  and  interpreteth  it  for 
binding  as  is  attributed  (Matth.  xxiii.  4)  to 
Jcribes  and  Pharisees,    They  bind  heavy  biir- 
ff  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them 
fen's  shoulders ;  by  which  is  meant,  he  says, 
[Dg  of  laws ;  and  concludes  thence,  that  the 
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PAKT  hl  Pope  can  make  laws.     But  this  also  maketh  onh 

^        for  flic  legislative  power  of  civil  sovereigns.   For 

Tezts&rtke  tlie  Scribes  and  Fliarisees  sat  in  Moses*  chair;  but 

^^^;^£^  Moses  next  under  God  was  sovereign  of  the  peqde 

of  Israel :  and  therefore  our  Saviour  commanckd 

them  to  do  aU  that  they  should  say,  but  not  all 

that  they  should  do:  that  is,  to  obey  their  htws, 

but  not  follow  their  example. 

The  third  place  is  John  xxi.  16,  Feed  my  sheep; 
which  is  not  a  power  to  make  laws,  but  a  command 
to  teach.  Making  laws  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  &- 
mily ;  who  by  his  own  discretion  chooseth  his  chap- 
lain, as  also  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  his  children. 
The  fourth  place  (John  xx.  21)  is  against  him. 
The  words  are.  As  my  father  sent  me,  so  send  I 
you.  But  our  Saviour  was  sent  to  redeem  by  his 
death  such  as  should  believe,  and  by  his  own  and 
his  apostles'  preaching  to  prepare  them  for  their 
entrance  into  his  kingdom ;  which  he  himself  saith, 
is  not  of  this  world,  and  hath  taught  us  to  pray 
for  the  coming  of  it  hereafter,  though  he  refused 
(Acts  i.  6,  7)  to  tell  his  apostles  when  it  should 
come ;  and  in  which,  when  it  comes,  the  twelve 
apostles  shaU  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  every  one  per- 
haps as  high  as  that  of  St.  Peter,  to  judge  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  Seeing  then  God  the  Father  sent 
not  our  Saviour  to  make  laws  in  this  present  world, 
we  may  conclude  from  the  text,  that  neither  did  our 
Saviour  send  St.  Peter  to  make  laws  here,  but  to 
persuade  men  to  expect  his  second  coming  with  a 
steadfast  faith ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  if  subjects, 
to  obey  their  princes ;  and  if  princes,  both  to  be- 
lieve it  themselves,  and  to  do  their  best  to  make 
their  subjects  do  the  same  ;  which  is  the  office  of  a 
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lop.    Therefore  this  place  maketh  most  strongly  part  hi. 
the  joining  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  to        ^^    ^ 

civil  sovereignty,  contrary  to  that  which  C5ar-  Text*  for  the 
J  Bellarmine  allegeth  it  for.  STa'nneSl"' 

Tie  fifth  place  is  Acts  xv.  28, 29,  It  hath  seemed 
d  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us^  to  lay  upon  you 
p'eater  burthen^  than  these  necessary  things j 
t  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and 
m  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from 
nication.  Here  he  notes  the  word  laying  of 
thens  for  the  legislative  power.  But  who  is 
re,  that  reading  this  text,  can  say,  this  style  of 

apostles  may  not  as  properly  be  used  in  giving 
nsel,  as  in  making  laws  r  The  style  of  a  law  is, 
command:  but,  we  think  good,  is  the  ordinary 
e  of  them,  that  but  give  advice ;  and  they  lay 
irthen  that  give  advice,  though  it  be  conditional, 
t  is,  if  they  to  whom  they  give  it,  will  attain 
ir  ends :  and  such  is  the  burthen  of  abstaining 
n  things  strangled,  and  from  blood ;  not  abso- 
j,  but  in  case  they  will  not  err.  I  have  shown 
3re,(chapter  xxv.)that  law  is  distinguished  from 
nsel  in  this,  that  the  reason  of  a  law  is  taken 
n  the  design  and  benefit  of  him  that  prescribeth 
but  the  reason  of  a  coimsel,  from  the  design 
.  benefit  of  him  to  whom  the  counsel  is  given. 
;  here,  the  apostles  aim  only  at  the  benefit  of  the 
verted  Gentiles,  namely  their  salvation ;  not  at 
ir  own  benefit ;  for  having  done  their  endea- 
r,  they  shall  have  their  reward,  whether  they 
obeyed  or  not.  And  therefore  the  acts  of  this 
ncil,  were  not  laws,  but  counsels. 
rhe  sixth  place  is  that  of  Rom.  xiii.  Let  every 
I  he  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  there  is 

VOL.  III.  GO 
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TMXT  m.  iio  power  bmt  iff  God  ;  wfaidi  is  meant,  he  suA, 
not  <n]lT  of  secular,  iHit  also  of  eoclesiasticad  pm 
To  wliich  I  answer,  first,  that  there  are  no  eode- 
fiiastical  princes  but  those  that  are  also  civil  so- 
Tereigns ;  and  their  principalities  exceed  not  the 
compass  of  dieir  ciril  soTereignty  ;  without  those 
bounds,  dkon^  they  may  be  received  for  doctors, 
they  cannot  be  admowledged  for  princes.  Fcmt  if 
the  apostle  had  meant,  we  ^onld  be  subject  bodi 
to  our  own  princes,  and  also  to  the  Pope,  he  had 
taught  us  a  doctrine,  which  Christ  hiniself  hath  tdd 
us  is  impossible,  namely,  to  serve  two  masters.  And 
though  the  apostlesay  in  another  place,  (3  Cor.  nil 
10)  /  write  these  tkings  being  absent j  lest  being 
present  I  shonid  use  sharpness^  according  to  the 
power  which  the  Lord  hath  given  m^;  it  is  not,that 
he  challenged  a  power  either  to  put  to  death,  impri- 
son, banish,  whip,  or  fine  any  of  them,  which  are 
punishments ;  but  only  to  excommunicate,  which, 
without  the  civil  power,  is  no  more  but  a  leaving 
of  their  company,  and  having  no  more  to  do  with 
them  than  with  a  heathen  man  or  a  publican: 
which  in  many  occasions  might  be  a  greater  pain 
to  the  excommunicant,  than  to  the  excommunicate. 
The  seventh  place  is  1  Cor.  iv.  2 1 ,  Shall  I  comf 
unto  you  with  a  rod,  or  in  lote^  and  the  spirit  of 
lenity  ?  But  here  again,  it  is  not  the  power  of  a 
magistrate  to  punish  offenders,  that  is  meant  by  a 
rod ;  but  only  the  power  of  excommunication,  which 
is  not  in  its  own  nature  a  pimishment,  but  only  a  de- 
nouncing of  punishment,  that  Christ  shall  inflict 
when  he  shall  be  in  possession  of  his  kingdom,  at  the 
day  of  judgment.  Nor  then  also  shall  it  be  properly 
a  punishment,  as  upon  a  subject  that  hath  broken  the 


^^, 
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but  a  revenge,  as  upon  an  enemy  or  revolter,  part  hi. 
it  denieth  the  right  of  our  Saviour  to  the  kingdom.  ..  *^  ,. 
id  therefore  this  proveth  not  the  legislative  power  tmi.  rot  the 
auy  bishop,  that  has  not  also  the  civil  power. 

e  eighth  place  is  1  Timothj,  iii.  2 ;   A  bishop 

tl  be  the  husband  of  but  one  wife,  vigilant^ 

which  he  saith  was  a  law,     I  thoi^ht 

iBt  none  eould  make  a  law  iu  the  Church,  but  the 

lonarch  of  the  Church,  St.  Peter.     But  suppose 

precept  made  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter ; 

'.  see  no  reason  why  to  call  it  a  law,  rather  than 

advice,  seeing  Timothy  was  not  a  subject,  but  a 

iple  of  St.  Paul ;  nor  the  flock  under  the  charge 

Timothy,  his  subjects  in  the  kingdom,  but  his 

lolars  in  the  school  of  Christ.    If  all  the  precepts 

^veth  Timothy  be  laws,  why  is  not  this  also  a 

,   (1  Tim.  V.  23)  Drink  no  iotiger  water,  but 

a  little  wine /or  thy  health's  sake.     And  why 

not  also  the  i)recept8   of  good  physicians  so 

luy  laws,  but  that  it  is  not  the  imperative  manner 

speaking,  but  an  absolute  subjection  to  a  per- 

that  maketh  his  precepts  laws  ? 

like  manner,  the  nnith  place,  I  Tim.  v.  19, 

[gainst  an  elder  receive  not  an  accusation^  but 

'%^ore  two  or  three  witnesses,  is  a  wise  precept, 

but  not  a  law. 

The  tenth  place  is  Luke  x.  16,  He  that  heareth 
you,  heareth  me ;  and  Ite  that  despisefh  you, 
despiseth  me.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  but  he  that 
despiseth  the  counsel  of  those  that  are  sent  by 
Christ,  despiseth  the  counsel  of  Christ  himself. 
But  who  are  those  now  that  are  sent  by  Christ,  but 
such  as  are  ordained  pastors  by  lawful  authority  ? 
d  who  are  lawfully  ordained,  that  are  not  or- 
o  o  '^ 


m.  fimned  br  liif  wwispaeii  yninr?  And  mto  kcf- 
^^  thnur^  ^  "fttf-  wrrTTTini  jmiflinr  iii  <  Oirintiia  ma 
^«a»  far  iBK  mmiii'eafaiL  ibai  s  nut  urduued  lir  tiip  arthwki 
^J^I^J^^  of  liie  «nreraeai  liieKiirT  Out  of  tiw  piaer  there- 
fare  ii  fuUjDivvedL  liffit  In*  -viddA  bearedi  Ids  sow- 
TBSSLL  behiE  &  GhzisOEDL.  liearBtii  Ovist;  and  k 
ifas  dfifgoaeiii  i^  doetziiie  -wiDcii  \a^  lon^,  beiKi 
Oirkfljaii-  aadianBesiL  ciwgMrtii  tiie  dodrine  €f 
dfaruEt '  -vdndi  ist  not  liiflx  viDc^  BeSumine  m- 
isesudedi  bere  xd  prare,  but  dfee  oantruy.  But  d 
iJu  3§  nadmu?  to  a  Inr.  Xav  Bore,  a  QuistBi 
kins.  IK  a  pBiaxr  and  laaciier  €xf  Idsi  sal^^  Bakes 
not  tfaerebr  lu  dDenizieE^  lavs.  He  cumot  obfip 
men  tobe£eTe:  tbonsiiasa  oiil  somcigii  he  may 
■Bake  lam?  fnicable  to  Ids  doctrine,  which  aiaf 
obfiee  meoQ  to  eertam  actions,  aod  sometiines  to 
fiBch  as  they  would  not  cthenntse  do,  and  wldch  be 
OQsht  not  to  coaunand;  and  yet  when  diey  are 
comiDaijded.  tber  ai^  laws :  and  the  external  actioDS 
done  in  obedkitce  to  thein.  without  the  inward  ap- 
probalkia:L  are  the  actioQS  of  the  sovereign,  and  not 
iA  the  subject,  which  is  in  that  case  hot  as  an  in- 
fitnunent,  without  any  motion  of  his  own  at  all ; 
because  God  hath  €x>mnianded  to  ober  them. 

The  eleventh  is  every  place  where  the  ^lostle 
for  coonsel  putteth  some  word,  by  which  men  ose 
to  signify  command:  or  calleth  the  following  of 
his  counsel  bv  the  name  of  obedience.  And  there- 
fore  thcfy  are  alleged  out  of  I  Cor.  xi.  2,  /  cofm- 
mend  you  for  keeping  my  precepts  ag  I  delivered 
them  to  you.  The  Greek  is,  /  commend  you  for 
keeping  those  things  I  delivered  to  you,  as  I  de- 
livered them.  \Miich  is  far  from  signifying  that 
*hey  were  laws,  or  anything  else,  but  good  counsel. 
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i  that  of  1  Thess.  iv.  2,    Yott  hnoto  what  com-   i-art  in 
mdmeuta  we  gave  you :  where  the  Greek  word    .    *^-    . 

{KapayjtXiaq   iBbiKOfuV)   equivalent   to    iroptSwica^in',  Temi  for  the 

\al  we  delivered  to  you,  as  in  the  place  next  'r1!!'Jn'n'.Y!j 
fore  alleged,  which  does  not  prove  the  traditions 
[  the   apostles    to   be  any  more  than  eounsels ; 
s  said  in  the  8th  verse,  he  thai  despiseth 
m,  despiseth  Jioi  man,  hut  God.  For  our  Saviour 
Ibself  came  not  to  judge,  that  is,  to  be  king  in 
!  world  ;  but  to  sacrifice  himself  for  siuners,  and 
(ve  doctors  in  his  Church  to  lead,  not  to  drive 
1  to  Christ,  who  never  accepteth  forced  actions, 
liich  is  all  the  law  producetb.)  but  the  inward  con- 
rsion  of  the  heart ;  which  is  not  the  work  of  laws, 
t  of  coimsel  and  doctrine. 

iid  that  of  2  Thess.  ill.  14,  If  any  man  obey 

t  our  word  by  this  Epistle^,  note  that  man,  and 

e  no  company  with  him,  that  he  may  heashamed: 

lere  from  the  word  obey,  he  would  infer,  that  this 

bstle  was  a  law  to  the  Thessalonians.    The  epistles 

f  the  emperors  were  indeed  laws.     If  therefore 

e  epistle  of  St.  Paul  were  also  a  law,  they  were 

lobey  two  masters.     But  the  word  obey,  as  it  is 

I  the  Greek  viraKoim,  iC\gm^e\\i  hearkening  to  or 

Uting  in  practice,  not  only  that  which  is  com- 

bnded  by  him  that  has  right  to  punish,  but  also 

jBt  which  is  delivered  in  a  way  of  counsel  for  our 

K)d ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  does  not  bid  kill  him 

that  disobeys ;  nor  beat,  nor  imprison,  nor  amerce 

him,  which  legislators  may  all  do ;  but  avoid  his 

company,  that  he  may  be  ashamed :  whereby  it  is 

evident,  it  was  not  the  empire  of  an  apostle,  but 

his  reputation   amougst   the   feithful,   which  the 

Christians  stood  in  awe  of. 
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AT  111.  The  last  place  is  that  of  Heb.  xiii,  17,  Obey  yoar 
leaders,  and  submit  yourselves  to  them;  Jortke§ 
watch  for  yonr  souls,  as  they  that  mast  gire  ac- 
count: and  here  also  is  intended  by  obedience,  a 
following  of  their  counsel.  For  the  reason  of  oar 
obedience  is  not  drawn  from  the  will  and  command 
of  our  pastors,  but  from  onr  own  benefit,  as  beiuj 
the  salvation  of  onr  sonls  tliey  watch  for,  aud  tiuC 
for  the  exaltation  of  their  own  power  and  aothority- 
If  it  were  meant  here,  that  all  they  teach  wrt 
laws,  then  not  only  the  Pope,  but  every  pastor  in 
his  parish  should  have  legislative  power.  Again, 
they  that  are  bound  to  obey  their  pastors,  have  no 
power  to  examine  their  commands.  AVhat  then 
shall  we  say  to  St,  John,  who  bids  as  ( 1  Epistle 
iv.  I)  Not  to  believe  every  spirit,  but  to  trt/  tie 
spirits  witether  they  are  of  God;  because  mamf 
false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  icorld?  Il 
is  therefore  manifest,  that  we  may  dispute  tlie  doc- 
trine uf  our  pastors ;  but  no  man  can  dispute  a  bw. 
The  commands  of  civil  sovereigns  are  ou  oil  side* 
granted  to  be  laws :  if  any  else  can  make  a  law 
besides  himself,  all  commonwealth,  and  conse- 
quently all  peace  and  justice  must  cease  ;  which 
is  contrary  to  all  laws  both  divine  and  human.  No- 
thing therefore  can  be  drawn  from  these,  or  any 
other  places  of  Scripture,  to  prove  tlie  decrees  of 
the  Pope,  where  he  has  not  also  the  civil  sove- 
reiguty,  to  be  laws. 
The  qiKs-         The  last  point  he  would  prove,  is  this,  Tkat  our 

HDD  of suporl-  „       .  ^,,     ,        ,  .         ,         ,..,., 

utiiy beiwccii  iSaviotir  Christ  has  committed ecctesiasttcat  jurts- 
•tttt  b?>bop«.  diction  immediately  to  none  but  the  Pope.  Wherein 
he  liandletli  not  the  question  of  supremacy  between 
the  Pope  and  Christian  kings,  but  between  the  Pope 
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i  Other  bishops.  And  iirst,  he  says,  it  is  a^jreed  part  in. 
lat  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  is  at  least  iu  the  ,,  *"•... 
geueral  dejure  dirino^  that  is>  in  the  right  of  God  ;  Tiie  que>- 
for  which  he  alleges  St.  Paul,  Eph.  iv.  II,  where  0^1^ V*i»een 
he  says,  that  Christ  after  his  asceusiou  into  heaven,  Jj|h<.c  turfTori 
gave  gift »  to  men,  some  apostles,  some  prophets, 
and  some  epaageUsts,  and  some  pastors,  and  some  ^^m 

tearhfTs ;    and    thence  infers,  they    have  indeed  ^^H 

ttieir  jurisdiction  in  God'i;  right ;  but  nill  not  grant  ^^H 

they  have  it  immediately  from  God,  hut  derived  ^^H 
through  the  Pope.     But  if  a  man  may  he  said  to  ^H 

have  his  jurisdiction  de  Jure  dtcino,  and  yet  not  ^^H 

immediately;  what  lawful  jurisdiction,  though  hut  ^^H 

civil,  is  there  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  thatis  ^^H 

not  also  dejuro  did  no?   For  Christian  kings  have  ^^H 
their  civil  power  from  God  immediately ;  and  the  ^^M 

magistrates  under  him  exercise  their  several  charges         ^^| 

in  virtue  of  his  commission ;  wherein  that  which  ^^M 

they  do,  is  no  less  de  Jure  divino  mediato,  than  ^^^k 

that  which  the  bishops  do  in  virtue  of  the  Pope's  ^^H 

ordination.     All  lawful  power  is  of  God,  imme-  ^^H 

diately  in  the  Supreme  Governor,  and  mediately  ^^H 

in  those  that  have  authority  under  him :  so  that  ^^H 

either  he  must  grant  every  constable  in  the  state,  ^^H 

to  hold  his  office  in  the  right  of  God;  or  he  must  ^^| 

not  hold  that  any  bishop  holds  his  so,  besides  the  ^^H 

Pope  himself.  ^^H 

But  tbLs  whole  dispute,  whether  Christ  left  the  ^^H 

jurisdiction  to  the  Pope  only,  or  to  other  bishops  ^^H 

also,  if  considered  out  of  those  places  where  the  ^^H 

Pope  has  the  civil  sovereignty,  is  a  contention  de  ^^H 

lana  caprina:  for  none  of  them,  where  they  are  ^^H 

not  sovereigns,  has  any  jurisdiction  at  all.      For  ^^H 

jurisdiction  is  the  power  of  hearing  and  determin-  ^^H 
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IvxRT  III.  ing  causes  between  man  and  man  ;  and  canbdong 

«.  to  none  bnt  him  that  hath  the  power  to  prescribe 

Tiie  qiiis-  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong ;  that  is,  to  make  laws; 

otir/hcwcTn  and  with  the  sword  of  justice  to  compel  men  to 

'^h  ^'h"h*"''  obey  his  decisions,  pronounced  either  by  htmseJf, 
or  by  the  judges  he  orilaiiieth  thereunto ;  which 

^^  none  can  lawfully  do  but  the  civil  sovereign, 

^^L  Therefore  when  he  allegeth  out  of  chapter  vi  of 

^H  Luke,  that  our  Saviour  called  his  disciples  tt^ether, 

^V  and  chose  twelve  of  them,  which  he  named  apostles, 

^H  he  proveth  that  lie  elected  them  (all,  except  Mal- 

^H  thias,  Paul  and  Barnabas,)  and  gave  lliem  poww 

^^1  and  command  to  preach,  but  not  to  judge  of  causes 

^^1  between  man  and  man  :  for  that  is  a  power  which 

^^1  he  refused  to  take  upon  himself,  saying,  Who  maik 

^^1  me  a  judge,  or  a  dinder,  amongst  you  9  and 

^^1  another  place,  Mij  kingdom  is  not  of  thix  worU. 

^^M  Bnt  he  that  hath  not  the  power  to  hear  and  deter- 

^^M  mine  causes  between  man  and  man,  cannot  be  said 

^^M  to  have  any  jurisdiction  at  all.    And  yet  this  hinders 

^^M  not,  bnt  that   our  Saviour   gave  them  power  to 

^^1  preach  and  baptize  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 

^^1  posing  they  were  not  by  their  own  lawful  sovereign 

^^H  forbidden  :  for  to  our  ov\'n  sovereigiis  Christ  hiin- 

^^1  self,  and  his  apostles,  have  in   siuidry  places  ex- 

^^M  pressly  commanded  us  in  all  things  to  be  obedient. 

^^M  The  arguments  by  which  he  woidd  pro^'c,  that 

^^B  bishops  receive    their  jurisdiction  irom    the  Poiie 

^H  (seeing  the  Pope  in  the  dominions  of  other  princts 

^H  hath  no  jurisdiction  himself,)  are  all  in  vain.     Yet 

^^K  because  they  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  bishops 

^^H  receive  jurisdiction,  when  they  have  it,  from  their 

^^L  civil  sovereigns,  I  will  not  omit  the  recital  of  them. 

^^^^^■^  The  first  is  from  chapter  xi.  of  .Vtimbcrs,  wliere 
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Moses  not  being  able  alone  to  undergo  the  whole  part  iik 
trarthen  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  people     _^    - 
>f  Israel,  God  commanded  him  to  choose  seventy  The  quet- 
slders,  and  took  part  of  the  spirit  of  Moses,  to  put  oHty^eur^ 
it  upon  those  seventy  elders :  by  which  is  under-  ^er  SSiotI 
itood,  not  that  God  weakened  the  spirit  of  Moses ; 
for  that  had  not  eased  him  at  all ;  but  that  they 
had  all  of  them  their  authority  from  him ;  wherein 
he  doth  truly  and  ingenuously  interpret  that  place. 
But  seeing  Moses  had  the  entire  sovereignty  in  the 
commonwealth  of  the  Jews,  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is 
thereby  signified,  that  they  had  their  authority  from 
the  civil  sovereign :  and  therefore  that  place  proveth 
that  bishops  in  every  Christian  commonwealth  have 
their  authority  from  the  civil  sovereign ;  and  from 
the  Pope  in  his  own  territories  only,  and  not  in  the 
territories  of  any  other  state. 

The  second  argument,  is  from  the  nature  of  mo- 
narchy ;  wherein  all  authority  is  in  one  man,  and 
in  others  by  derivation  from  him.  But  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  he  says,  is  monarchical.  This 
also  makes  for  Christian  monarchs.  For  they  are 
really  monar.  hs  of  their  own  people ;  that  is,  of 
their'own  Church ;  for  the  Church  is  the  same  thing 
with  a  Christian  people ;  whereas  the  power  of 
the  Pope,  though  he  were  St.  Peter,  is  neither  mo- 
narchy, nor  hath  anything  of  archicaly  nor  crati- 
col  J  but  only  of  didactical ;  for  God  accepteth  not 
a  forced,  but  a  willing  obedience. 

The  third,  is  from  that  the  see  of  St.  Peter  is 
called  by  St.  Cyprian,  the  head,  the  source,  the 
root  J  the  sun,  from  whence  the  authority  of  bishops 
is  derived.  But  by  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  a 
better  principle  of  right  and  \\Tong  than  the  word 
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IS  good,  and  well  proved.    But,  saith  he,  the  Pope  part  hi. 
earn  do  this,  and  has  done  it.    This  also  is  granted,    .    ^^    . 
80  he  do  it  in  his  own  dominions,  or  in  the  domi-  The  qaes. 
nions  of  any  other  prince  that  hath  given  him  that  ori^beuTt^n 
power ;  but  not  universally,  in  right  of  the  pope-  J^ JbithOTl 
dom :  for  that  power  belongeth  to  every  Christian 
sovereign,  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  empire, 
and  is  inseparable  from  the  sovereignty.    Before 
the  people  of  Israel  had,  by  the  commandment  of 
God  to  Samuel,  set  over  themselves  a  king,  after 
the  manner  of  other  nations,  the  high-priest  had 
die  civil  government ;  and  none  but  he  could  make 
or  depose  an  inferior  priest.     But  that  power  was 
afterwards  in  the  king,  as  may  be  proved  by  this 
same  ai^ument  of  Bellarmine ;  for  if  the  priest,  be 
he  the  high-priest  or  any  other,  had  his  jurisdiction 
hnmediately  from  God,  then  the  king  could  not 
take  it  from  him ;  for  he  could  do  nothing  con- 
trary to  Gods  ordinance.     Bat  it  is  certain  that 
king  Solomon  ( 1  Kings  ii.  26, 2/)  deprived  Abiathar 
the  high-priest  of  his  office,  and  placed  Zadok 
(▼erse  35)  in  his  room.    Kings  therefore  may  in  like 
manner  ordain  and  deprive  bishops,  as  they  shall 
think  fit  for  the  well-governing  of  their  subjects. 

His  sixth  argument  is  this,  if  bishops  have  their 
jurisdiction  de  jure  divino,  that  is,  immediately 
^ram  God,  they  that  maintain  it,  should  bring  some 
word  of  God  to  prove  it :  but  they  can  bring  none. 
The  argument  is  good ;  I  have  therefore  nothing  to 
say  against  it.  But  it  is  an  argument  no  less  good, 
to  prove  the  Pope  himself  to  have  no  jurisdiction 
m  the  dominion  of  any  other  prince. 

Lastly,  he  bringeth  for  argument  the  testimony 
of  two  iK>pes,  Innocent  and  Leo  ;  and  I  doubt  not 
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in  their  several  commonwealths,  may  bethink  them-  part  m. 
>tlves.  whether  it  be  coiiveuient  for  them,  and  con-    .    *^-    . 
hieing;  to  the  good  of  their  subjects,  of  whom  they  or  iho 
are  to  g;ive  an  account  at  the  day  of  judgment,  to  po^^j^^ 

admit  the  same.  Jjl 

When  it  is  said,  the  Pope  hath  not,  in  the  ter-  ^H 

ritories   of  other  states,  the  supreme  civil  power  ^^M 

directly  ;  we  are  to  uuderstaud,  he  doth  not  chal-  ^^| 

lenge  it,  as  other  civil  sovereigns  do,  from  the  ori-  ^^| 

i;lnal  submission  thereto  of  those  that  are  to  be  ^^| 

^:<iverued.     For  it  is  evident,  and  has  already  been  ^^| 

Mifticiently  in  this  treatise  demonstrated,  that  the  ^^M 

right  of  all  sovereigns  is  derived  originally  from  ^^M 

the  consent  of  every  one  of  those  that  are  to  be  ^^M 

governed ;  whether  they  that  choose  him,  do  it  for  ^^M 

their  common  defence  against  an  enemy,  as  when  ^^M 

they  agree  amongst  themselves  to  appoint  a  man  ^^H 

or  an  assembly  of  men  to  protect  them :  or  whether  ^^H 

they  do  it,  to  save  their  lives,  by  submission  to  a  ^^M 

conquering  enemy.     The  Pope  therefore,  when  he  ^^M 

disclaimeth    the  supreme  civil  power   over  other  ^^M 

states  directly,  denieth  no  more,  but  that  his  right  ^^H 

Cometh  to  him  by  that  way;  he  eeaseth  not  for  all  ^^M 

that,  to  claim  it  another  way  ;  and  that  is,  without  ^^M 

the  consent  of  them  that  are  to  be  governed,  by  a  ^^M 
right  given  him  by  God,  which  he  calleth  indirectly, 
in  his  assumption  to  the  papacy.    But  by  what  way 

soever  he  preteud,  the  power  is  the  same  ;  and  he  ^^ 

may,  if  it  be  granted  to  be  his  right,  depose  princes  ^^| 

and  states,  as  often  as  it  is  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  ^^| 

that  is,  as  often  as  he  will ;  for  he  claimeth  also  the  ^H 

sole  power  to  judge  whether  it  be  to  the  salvation  ^^| 

of  men's  souls  or  not.     And  this  is  the  doctrine,  ^^| 

not  only  that  Bellarmine  here,  and  many  other  doc-  ^^| 
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>  the  spiritual.    As  for  the  distinction  of  tern-  part  hi. 
3ral  and  spiritual,  let  us  consider  in  what  sense  it    .^f-    . 
ay  be  said  intelligibly,  that  the  temporal  or  civil  or  the 
)wer  is  subject  to  the  spiritual.    There  be  but  p^j^^wov 
ro  ways  that  those  words  can  be  made  sense. 

Dr  when  we  say,  one  power  is  subject  to  another 
)wer,  the  meaning  either  is,  that  he  which  hath 
le  one,  is  subject  to  him  that  hath  the  other; 
r  that  the  one  power  is  to  the  other,  as  the  means 
» the  end.  For  we  cannot  understand,  that  one 
3wer  hath  power  over  another  power ;  or  that 
le  power  can  have  right  or  command  over  another. 
t>r  subjection,  command,  right,  and  power,  are  ac- 
dents,  not  of  powers,  but  of  persons.  One  power 
Ay  be  subordinate  to  another,  as  the  art  of  a 
iddler  to  the  art  of  a  rider.  If  then  it  be  granted, 
lat  the  civil  government  be  ordained  as  a  means 

>  bring  us  to  a  spiritual  felicity ;  yet  it  does  not 
►llow,  that  if  a  king  have  the  civil  power,  and  the 
ope  the  spiritual,  that  therefore  the  king  is  bound 
I  obey  the  Pope,  more  than  every  saddler  is  bound 

>  obey  every  rider.  Therefore  as  from  subor- 
[nation  of  an  art,  cannot  be  inferred  the  subjec- 
on  of  the  professor  ;  so  from  the  subordination  of 
government,  cannot  be  inferred  the  subjection  of 
le  governor.  When  therefore  he  saith,  the  civil 
ower  is  subject  to  the  spiritual,  his  meaning  is, 
lat  the  civil  sovereign  is  subject  to  the  spiritual 
>vereign.  And  the  argument  stands  thus,  The 
wil  sovereign  is  subject  to  the  spiritual ;  there^ 
vre  the  spiritual  prince  may  command  temporal 
rinces.  Where  the  conclusion  is  the  same  with 
16  antecedent  he  should  have  proved.  But  to  prove 
,  he  allegeth  first,  this  reason  .•  Kings  and  popes, 
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tors,  teach  in  their  sermons  and  books,  but 
some  councils  have  decreed,  and  the  Popes 
accordingly,  when  the  occasion  hath  sened 
;  put  in  practice.  For  the  fourth  council  of 
held  under  Pope  Innocent  the  Tliird,  in  the 
chapter  De  Hternticin,  hath  this  canon  :  //"«  ioMg, 
at  the  Popes  admonition,  do  not  purge  his  kiMg- 
dont  of  heretics,  and  being  excommunicate  Jhr  the 
game,  make  not  satisfaction  within  a  year,  A« 
mtbjects  are  absolved  of  their  obedience.  And 
the  practice  hereof  hath  been  seen  on  divers  o«a- 
sious ;  as  in  the  deposing  of  Cbilperic,  king  of 
France  ;  in  the  translation  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
Charlemagne  ;  in  the  oppression  of  John,  king  of 
England ;  in  transferring  the  kingdom  of  Navarre; 
and  of  late  years,  in  the  league  against  Hetuy  the 
Third  of  France,  aud  in  many  more  occarrencs. 
I  think  there  be  few  princes  that  consider  Dot 
this  as  unjust,  aud  inconvenient ;  but  I  wish  thpy 
would  all  resolve  to  be  kings  or  subjects.  Men 
cannot  serve  two  masters.  They  ought  therefore  to 
ease  them,  either  by  holding  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment wholly  iu  their  own  hands ;  or  by  wholly  de- 
livering them  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope ;  that  such 
men  as  are  willing  to  be  obedieut,  may  be  protected 
in  their  obedience.  For  this  distinction  of  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual  power  is  but  words.  Power  is  as 
really  divided,  aud  as  dangerously  to  all  purposes, 
by  sharing  with  another  indirect  power,  as  wiAa 
direct  one.     But  to  come  now  to  his  arguments. 

The  first  is  this,  Tlte  civil  power  is  subject  to  tie 
spiritual:  therefore  he  that  hath  the  supreme 
power  spiritual,  hath  rigfU  to  command  temporat 
priiicvs,  and  diipose  of  their  temporal^  in  order 
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I  the  spiritual.  As  for  the  distinction  of  tern-  part  m. 
1  and  spiritual,  let  us  consider  in  what  sense  it  .  *^'  . 
f  be  said  intelligibly,  that  the  temporal  or  civil  or  tbe 

'  is  subject  to  the  spiritual.    There  be  but  po''^^««.^ 

I  ways  that  those  words  can    be  made  sense.  ■■ 

r  when  we  say,  one  power  is  subject  to  another  ^^| 

iver,  the  meaning  either  is,  that  be  which  hath  ^^H 

:  one.  Is  subject  to  him  that  liath  the  other ;  ^^H 

[that  the  one  power  is  to  the  other,  as  the  means  ^^H 

;he  end.     For  we  cannot  understand,  that  one  ^^^| 

hath  power  over  another  power ;  or  that  ^^H 

e  power  can  have  right  or  command  over  another.  ^^H 

:tion,  command,  right,  and  power,  are  ac-  ^^H 

ints,  not  of  powers,  but  of  persona.   One  power  ^^H 

be  subordinate  to  another,  as  the  art  of  a  ^^H 

hdler  to  the  art  of  a  rider.     If  then  it  be  granted,  ^^| 

kt  the  civil  govenunent  be  ordained  as  a  means  ^H 

J  us  to  a  spiritual  felicity ;  yet  it  does  not  ^H 

w,  that  if  a  king  have  the  civil  power,  and  the  ^^| 

s  the  spiritual,  that  therefore  the  king  is  bound  ^^H 

I  obey  the  Pope,  more  than  every  saddler  is  bound  ^^H 

I  obey  every  rider.      Therefore  as  from  aubor-  ^^H 

nation  of  an  art,  cannot  be  inferred  the  subjec-  ^^H 

tiou  of  the  professor  ;  so  from  the  subordination  of  ^^H 

a  government,  cannot  be  inferred  the  subjection  of  ^^H 

the  governor.     When  therefore  he  saith,  the  civil  ^^H 

power  is  subject  to  the  spiritual,  his  meaning  is,  ^^H 

that  the  civil  sovereign  is  subject  to  the  spiritual  ^^| 

sovereign.    And  the  argument  stands  thus,   The  ^^| 

civil  sovereign  is  subject  to  the  npiritual ;  there-  ^^| 

Jore  the  spiritual  prince  may  command  tnnporal  ^^H 

prifices.     Where  the  conclusion  is  the  same  with  ^^H 

the  antecedent  he  should  have  proved.  But  to  prove  ^^H 

it,  he  allegeth  first,  tliis  reason  -■  Kirifrs  ami  popes,  ^^H 


I  the.  sjiiriiual.  As  for  the  distinction  of  tem-  : 
ral  and  spiritual,  let  us  consider  in  what  sense  it 
^  be  said  intelligibly,  that  the  temporal  or  cinl 
'  is  subject  to  the  spiritual.  There  be  but  , 
ways  that  those  words  can  be  made  sense, 
r  when  we  say,  one  power  is  subject  to  another 
wer,  the  meaning  either  is,  that  he  which  hath 
1  one,  is  subject  to  him  that  hath  the  other ; 
(that  the  one  power  is  to  the  other,  as  the  means 
he  end.  For  we  cannot  understand,  that  one 
wer  hath  power  over  another  power :  or  that 
e  power  can  have  right  or  command  over  another, 
r  subjection,  command,  right,  and  power,  are  ac- 
leuts,  not  of  powers,  but  of  persons.  One  power 
be  subordinate  to  another,  as  the  art  of  a 
Ifldler  to  the  art  of  a  rider.  If  then  it  be  granted, 
lat  the  civil  government  be  ordamed  as  a  means 
ag  us  to  a  spiritual  felicity  ;  yet  it  does  not 
,  that  if  a  king  have  the  civil  power,  and  the 
pe  the  spiritual,  that  therefore  the  king  is  bound 
\  obey  the  Pope,  more  than  every  saddler  is  bound 
f  obey  every  rider.  Therefore  as  from  subor- 
ination  of  an  art,  cannot  be  inferred  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  professor  ;  so  from  the  subordination  of 
a  government,  cannot  be  inferred  the  subjection  of 
the  governor.  When  therefore  he  saith,  the  civU 
power  is  subject  to  the  spiritual,  his  meaning  is, 
that  the  civil  sovereign  is  subject  to  the  spiritual 
sovereign.  And  the  argument  stands  thus,  The 
civil  sovereign  is  subject  to  the  spiritual ;  there- 
fore the  spiritual  prince  may  command  temporal 
princes.  Where  the  conclusion  is  the  same  with 
the  antecedent  he  should  have  proved.  But  to  prove 
it,  be  allegeth  first,  this  rea.so7i ;  A7wff.«  and  pojies, 
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depose  princes,  and  iitstitute  others,  when  titf 
cannot  otlterwise  defend  the  spiritual  f;ood. 

That  a  commonwealth,  to  defend  itself  n^nst 
injuries,  may  lawfully  do  all  that  he  hath  here  Mid, 
is  very  tme  ;  and  hath  already  in  that  which  hidl 
gone  before  been  sufficiently  demonstrated,  Aad 
if  it  were  also  true,  that  there  is  now  m  this  woirU 
a  spiritual  commonwealth,  distinct  from  a  cirij 
commonwealth,  then  might  the  prince  thereof,  upon 
injury  done  him,  or  upon  want  of  c-autioD  tltat 
injui'y  be  not  done  him  in  time  to  come,  repair 
aud  secure  himself  by  war ;  which  is,  in  sum,  de- 
posing, killing,  or  subduing,  or  doing  any  ad  of 
hostility.  But  by  the  same  reason,  it  wuuld  be  do 
less  lawful  for  a  civil  sovereign,  upon  the  like  in- 
juries done,  or  feared,  to  make  war  upon  the  spi- 
ritual sovereign :  which  1  beheve  is  more  than  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine  would  have  inferred  fipom  his  own 
proposition. 

But  spiritual  commonwealth  there  is  noue  in  this 
world  :  for  it  is  the  same  thing  with  the  kingdoiD 
of  Clirist,  which  he  himself  saith,  is  not  of  this 
world ;  but  shall  be  in  the  next  world  at  the  re- 
surrection, when  they  that  have  lived  justly,  and 
believed  that  he  was  the  Christ,  shall,  thongh  they 
died  natural  bodies,  rise  apiriinal  bodies  ;  and  then 
it  is.  that  our  Saviour  shall  judge  the  world,  and 
conquer  his  adversaries,  aud  make  a  spiritual  com- 
monwealth. In  the  meantime,  seeing  there  are  no 
men  on  earth  whose  bodies  are  spiritual,  there  can 
he  no  spiritual  commonwealth  amongst  men  thai 
are  yet  in  the  flesh  ;  unless  we  call  jireachers,  that 
have  commission  to  teach,  and  prepare  men  ftir 
their  reception  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  at  tbf 
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■e8nrrection,a  commonwealth ;  which  I  have  proved  part  m. 
ilready  to  be  none.  .  ^^'    . 

The  tMrd  argament  is  this ;  //  is  not  lawful  for  or  the 
Vkristians  to  tolerate  aninfidely  or  heretical  king,  ^^^^^. 
m  ease  he  emleavour  to  draw  them  to  his  heresy 
w  n^idelity.  But  to  Judge  whether  a  king  draw 
kis  subjects  to  heresy  or  not,  belongeth  to  the  Pope. 
Therrfore  hath  the  Pope  right  to  determine 
whether  the  prince  he  to  he  deposed,  or  not  de^ 
!fOsed. 

To  this  I  answer^  that  both  these  assertions  are 
Gdse.  For  Christians^  or  men  of  what  religion  soever, 
if  they  tolerate  not  their  king,  whatsoever  law  he 
maketh,  though  it  be  concerning  reUgion,  do  violate 
tbeir  faith,  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  both  natural 
md  positive:  nor  is  there  any  judge  of  heresy 
Bmongst  subjects,  but  their  own  civil  sovereign. 
Per  heresy  is  nothing  else  hut  a  private  opinion 
Dhstinately  maintained,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
which  the  public  person,  that  is  to  say,  the  repre- 
wentant  of  the  commonwealth,  hath  commanded 
to  he  taught.  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  an 
0|Hiiion  publicly  appointed  to  be  taught,  cannot  be 
heresy ;  nor  the  sovereign  princes  that  authorize 
them,  heretics.  For  heretics  are  none  but  private 
men^  that  stubbornly  defend  some  doctrine,  pro- 
hibited by  their  lawful  sovereigns. 

Bat  to  prove  that  Christians  are  not  to  tolerate 
infidel  or  heretical  kings,  he  allegeth  a  place  in 
Deut.  xvii.  1 5,  where  God  forbiddeth  the  Jews,  when 
they  shall  set  a  king  over  themselves,  to  choose  a 
Mranger :  and  from  thence  inferreth,  that  it  is  un- 
Ifcwful  for  a  Christian  to  choose  a  king  that  is  not 
a  Christian.      And  it  is  true,  that  he  that  is  a 
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Christian,  that  is,  he  that  hath  already  obliged  turn- 
self  to  receive  our  Saiaour,  when  he  shall  come,  fof 
his  king,  shall  tempt  God  too  much  in  choosing  for 
king  in  this  world,  oue  that  he  knoweth  will  en- 
deavour, both  by  terror  and  persuasion,  lo  make 
him  violate  his  faith.  But  it  is,  saith  he,  the  same 
danger,  to  choose  one  that  is  not  a  Christian,  for 
king,  and  not  to  depose  him  when  he  is  chosen. 
To  this  1  say,  the  question  is  not  of  the  danger  of 
not  deposing  ;  but  of  the  justice  of  deposing  bim. 
To  choose  him,  may  in  some  cases  be  unjost;  but 
to  depose  him  when  he  is  chosen,  is  in  no  case  josL 
For  it  is  always  violation  of  faith,  and  consequendy 
against  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  eternal  Uw 
of  God.  Nor  do  we  read  that  any  such  doctrine 
was  accounted  Christian  in  the  time  of  the  apostla; 
nor  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  till  the 
Popes  had  the  civil  sovereignty  of  Rome.  Bat  to 
this  he  hath  replied,  that  the  Christians  of  old  de- 
posed not  Nero,  nor  Dioclesian,  nor  Julian,  uorVft- 
lens  an  Arian,  for  this  cause  only,  that  they  wanted 
temporal  forces.  Perhaps  so.  But  did  our  Sanoiff, 
who  for  calUng  for,  might  have  had  twelve  legions 
of  immortal,  invulnerable  angels  to  assist  him,  want 
forces  to  depose  Ciesar,  or  at  least  Pilate,  that  un- 
justly, without  fiudiug  fault  in  him,  delivered  him 
to  the  Jews  to  be  crucified  r  Or  if  the  apostles 
wanted  temporal  forces  to  depose  Nero,  was  it 
therefore  necessary  for  them,  in  their  epistles  to  the 
new  made  Christians,  to  teach  them,  as  they  did, 
to  obey  the  powers  constituted  over  them,  whereof 
Nero  in  that  time  was  one,  and  that  they  ought  lo 
obey  them,  not  for  fear  of  their  wrath,  but  for  con- 
science sake  ?    Shall  we  say  they  did  not  only  obej*. 
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:  also  teach  what  they  meant  not,  for  want  of  part  i 
length  ?     It  is  not  therefore  for  want  of  strength,    .    *''■■ 
for   conscience  sake,  that  Christians  are   to  or  the 
Berate  their  heathen  princes,  or  priitces  {for  I  can-  pora*  Jwi^ 

t  call  any  one  whose  doctrine  is  the  public  doc-  ■ 

Be,  an  heretic)  that  authorize  the  teaching  of  an  I 

And  whereas  for  the  temporal  power  of  the  M 

he  allegeth  further,  that  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.)  I 

|)ointed  judges  under   the    heathen   princes  of  H 

>se  times,  such  as  were  not  ordaiued  by  those  I 

bees;  it  is  not  tnie.      For  St.  Paul  does  but  I 

rise  them,  to  take  some  of  their  brethren  to  com-  I 

Innd  their  differences  as  arbitrators,  rather  than  H 

Igo  to  law  one  with  another  before  the  heathen  H 

Iges  ;  which  is  a  wholesome  precept,  and  full  of  H 

tftfity,  fit  to  be  practised  also  in  the  best  Christian  I 

nmonwealths.  And  for  the  danger  that  may  arise  I 

to  religion,  by  the  subjects  tolerating  of  a  heathen,  1 

or  an  erring  prince,  it  is  a  point  of  which  a  subject  I 

is  no  competent  judge;  or  if  he  be,  the  Pope's  tem-  I 
poral  subjects  may  judge  also  of  the  Pope's  doc- 
trine.     For   every    Christian    prince,    as    I    have 

formerly  proved,  is  no  less  supreme  pastor  of  his  j 

own  subjects,  than  the  Pope  of  his.  I 

The  fourth  argument,  is  taken  from  the  baptism  I 

of  kings  ;  wherein,  that  they  may  be  made  Chris-  I 

tians,  they  submit  their  sceptres  to  Chrbt ;  and  I 

promise  to  keep  and  defend  the  Christian  faith.  M 

This  is  true ;  for  Christian  kings  are  no  more  but  I 

Christ's  subjects:  but  they  may,  for  all  that,  be  the  I 

Pope's  fellows ;  for  they  are  supreme  pastors  of  H 

their  own  subjects  ;  and  the  Pope  is  no  more  but  H 

king  and  pastor,  even  in  Rome  itself.  H 

Tlie  fifth  argument,  is  drawn  from  the  words  H 


r 
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Spoken  by  our  Saviour,  Feed  my  sheep  ;  by  whirk 
was  given  all  power  necessary  for  a  pastor;  as  die 
power  to  chase  away  wolves,  such  as  are  heretics; 
the  power  to  shut  up  rams,  if  they  be  mad,  or  podi 
at  the  other  sheep  with  their  horns,  such  as  art 
evil,  though  Christian,  kings ;  and  power  to  gire 
the  flock  convenient  food.  From  whence  he  in- 
ferreth,  that  St.  Peter  had  these  three  powers  givei 
him  by  Christ.  To  which  I  answer,  that  the  bit 
of  these  powers  is  no  more  than  the  power,  or 
rather  command,  to  teach.  For  the  first,  wlud 
is  to  chase  away  wolves,  that  is,  heretics,  the  pbce 
he  quoteth  is  (Maitk.  vii.  15)  Beware  of  Jatie 
prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clotbiMg, 
biit  inwardly  are  ravening  wolves.  But  neithtT 
are  heretics  false  prophets,  or  at  all  prophets :  var, 
adnutting  heretics  for  the  wohes  there  meaa^ 
were  the  apostles  commanded  to  kill  them,  or  if 
they  were  kings,  to  depose  them ;  hut  to  beware 
of,  fly,  and  avoid  them :  nor  was  it  to  St.  Pfeter, 
nor  to  any  of  the  apostles,  but  to  the  multitude  rf 
the  Jews  that  followed  him  into  the  moimtain,  mat 
for  the  most  part  not  yet  converted,  that  he  ga»e 
this  counsel,  to  beware  of  false  prophets :  whidi 
therefore,  if  it  confer  a  power  of  chasing  away 
kings,  was  given,  not  only  to  private  men,  but  to 
men  that  were  not  at  all  Christians.  And  as  to  dK 
power  of  separating,  and  shutting  up  of  ftuioas 
rams,  by  wliich  he  meaneth  Christian  kings  tint 
refuse  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Roman  pastor, 
our  Saviour  refused  to  take  upon  him  that  power 
in  this  world  himself,  but  advised  to  let  the  corn 
and  tares  grow  up  together  till  the  day  of  jodgmenU 


much  less  did  he 


give 


it  to  St.  Peter,  or  c 
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Peter  give  it  to  the  Popes.     St.  Peter,  and  all  other  part  hi. 
pastors,  are  bidden  to  esteem  those  Christians  that    .  /^f*    . 
disobey  the  Church,  that  is,  that  disobey  the  Chris-  or  the 
tian  sovereign,  as  heathen  men,  and  as  publicans,  p^i^  ^wer. 
Seeing  then,  men  challenge  to  the  Pope  no  autho- 
rity over  heathen  princes,  they  ought  to  challenge 
none  over  those  that  are  to  be  esteemed  as  heathen. 

But  from  the  power  to  teach  only,  he  inferreth 
Edso  a  coercive  power  in  the  Pope  over  kings. 
The  pastor,  saith  he,  must  give  his  flock  convenient 
food :  therefore  the  Pope  may,  and  ought  to  compel 
kings  to  do  their  duty.  Out  of  which  it  followeth, 
that  the  Pope,  as  pastor  of  Christian  men,  is  king 
of  kings :  which  all  Christian  kings  ought  indeed 
either  to  confess,  or  else  they  ought  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  supreme  pastoral  charge,  every  one 
in  his  own  dominion. 

His  sixth  and  last  argument,  is  from  examples. 
To  which  I  answer,  first,  that  examples  prove  no- 
thing: secondly,  that  the  examples  he  allegeth 
make  not  so  much  as  a  probability  of  right.  The 
fieu^t  of  Jehoiada,  in  killing  Athaliah,  (2  Kings  xi.) 
was  either  by  the  authority  of  king  Joash,  or  it 
was  a  horrible  crime  in  the  high-priest,  which  ever 
after  the  election  of  king  Saul  was  a  mere  subject. 
The  fact  of  St.  Ambrose,  in  excommunicating  The- 
odosius  the  emperor,  if  it  were  true  he  did  so,  was 
a  capital  crime.  And  for  the  Popes,  Gregory  I, 
Gr^ory  II,  Zacbary,  and  Leo  III,  their  judgments 
are  void,  as  given  in  their  own  cause ;  and  the  acts 
done  by  them  conformably  to  this  doctrine,  are  the 
greatest  crimes,  especially  that  of  Zachary,  that 
are  incident  to  human  nature.  And  thus  much  of 
Power  Ecclesiastical ;  wherein  I  had  been  more 
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brief,  forbearing  to  examine  these  argiunente  of  I 
Bellarmine,  if  they  had  been  his  as  a  private  man,  I 
and  not  as  the  champion  of  the  Papacy  ^^ainst  I 
all  other  Christian  Princes  and  States. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

OF  WHAT  IS    NECESSARY   FOR   A  MAN's    BBCKP- 
TION   INTO  THE   KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN. 

'  The  most  frequent  pretext  of  sedition,  and  crril 
,  war,  in  Christian  commonwealths,  hath  a  long  tune 
proceeded  from  a  difficulty,  not  yet  sufficiently  re- 
solved, of  obeying  at  once  both  God  and  maD, 
then  when  their  commandments  are  one  contrary 
to  the  other.  It  is  manifest  enough,  that  when  a 
man  receiveth  two  contrary  commands,  and  knows 
that  one  of  tliem  is  God's,  he  ought  to  obey  that,  and 
not  the  other,  though  it  be  the  command  even  of 
bis  lawfiil  sovereign  {whether  a  monarch,  or  a  so- 
vereign assembly),  or  the  command  of  liis  father. 
The  difficulty  therefore  consisteth  in  this,  that  men, 
when  they  are  commanded  iu  the  name  of  God, 
know  not  in  divers  cases,  whether  the  command  be 
from  God,  or  whetlier  he  that  commandeth  do 
but  abuse  God's  name  for  some  private  ends  of  his 
own.  For  as  there  were  in  the  Church  of  the 
Jews,  many  false  prophets,  that  sought  reputation 
with  the  people,  by  feigned  dreams  and  visions ; 
so  there  have  been  in  all  times  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  false  teachers,  tliat  seek  reputation  mth  the 
people,  by  fantastical  and  false  doctrines ;  and  by 
such  reputation,  (as  is  the  nature  of  ambitian)^'. 
govern  them  for  their  private  benefit. 
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But  this  difficulty  of  obeying  both  God  and  the   part  iu. 
livil  sovereign  on  earth,  to  those  that  can  distin-   .    ^    ^ 
^ish  between  what  is  necessary^  and  what  is  not  it  none  to 
necessary  for  their  reception  into  the  kingdom  ^di*Sigid»h 
God  J  is  of  no  moment.   For  if  the  command  of  the  ^^J^JJ^jJ^i 
:;ivil  sovereign  be  such,  as  that  it  may  ))e  obeyed  not  neceMwy 
s^ithout  the  forfeiture  of  life  eternal ;  not  to  obey 
it  is  unjust ;  and  the  precept  of  the  apostle  takes 
place :  Servants  obey  your  masters  in  all  things ; 
smd  Children  obey  yovr  parents  in  all  things  ; 
ftnd  the  precept  of  our  Saviour,  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  sit  in  Moses^  chair;  all  therefore  they 
thall  say  J  that  observe  and  do.     But  if  the  com- 
mand be  such  as  cannot  be  obeyed,  without  being 
damned  to  eternal  death ;  then  it  were  madness  to 
dbey  it,  and  the  council  of  our  Saviour  takes  place, 
[Matth.  X.  28),  Fear  not  those  that  kill  the  body, 
hut  cannot  kill  the  soul.     All  men  therefore  that 
would  avoid,  both  the  punishments  that  are  to  be 
in  this  world  inflicted,  for  disobedience  to  their 
earthly  sovereign,  and  those  that  shall  be  inflicted 
in  the  world  to  come,  for  disobedience  to  God,  have 
need  be  taught  to  distinguish  well  between  what 
is,  and  what  is  not  necessary  to  eternal  salvation. 

All  that  is  NECESSARY  to  salvation,  is  contained  au  that  u 
in  two  virtues,  faith  in  Christ,  and  obedience  to  ^SS^SS^u 
laws.    The  latter  of  these,  if  it  were  perfect,  were  c«°J*i°«^  >? 

^  ^  faith  and  obe- 

enough  to  us.  But  because  we  are  all  guilty  of  dienoe. 
disobedience  to  God's  law,  not  only  originally  in 
Adam,  but  also  actually  by  our  own  transgressions, 
there  is  required  at  our  hands  now,  not  only  obe- 
dience for  the  rest  of  our  time,  but  also  a  remission 
of  sins  for  the  time  past ;  which  remission  is  the 
reward  of  our  faith  in  Christ.    That  nothing  else  is 
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1  not  given  us  new  laws,  but  counsel  to  observe  part  ni. 

lose  we  are  subject  to  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  laws  of        "• 

^tare,  and  the  laws  of  our  several  sovereigns  :  nor 

i  he  make  any  new  law  to  the  Jews  in  his  sermon 

the  Mount,  but  only  expounded    the  law  of 

■oses,  to  which  they  were  subject  before.     The 

ws  of  God  therefore  are  uone  but  the  laws  of 

Bture,  whereof  the  principal  is,  that  we  shoidd  not 

lolate  our  faith,  that  is,  a  commandment  to  obey 

civil  sovereigns,  which  we  constituted  over  us 

f  mutual  pact  one  with  another.     And  this  law  of 

lod,  that  commandeth  obedience  to  the  law  civil, 

j0mmandeth  by  consequence  obedience  to  all  the 

iffecepts  of  the  Bible  ;  which,  as  I  have  proved  in 

T:he  precedent  chapter,  is  there  only  law,  where  the 

civil  sovereign  hath  made  it  so  ;  and  in  other  places, 

but  counsel ;   which  a  man  at  his  own  peril  may 

without  injustice  refuse  to  obey. 

Knowing  now  what  is  the  obedience  necessary  in  the  f.ith 

,        ,  ,  ,  .      .        ,  orsCliriili«ii 

to  salvation,  and  to  whom  it  is  due;  we  are  to  whoiithcpei 
consider  next  concerning  faith,  whom,  and  why  we  ■""  '"''*"^ 
believe ;  and  what  are  the  articles,  or  points  neces- 
sary to  be  believed  by  them  that  shall  be  saved. 
And  first,  for  the  person  whom  we  believe,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  any  person,  before  we 
know  what  he  saith,  it  is  necessary  be  be  one  that 
we  have  heard  speak.  The  person,  therefore,  whom 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  and  the  prophets, 
believed,  was  God  himself,  that  spake  unto  them 
Bupematurally  :  and  the  person,  whom  the  apostles 
and  disciples  that  conversed  with  Christ  believed, 
was  our  Saviour  himself.  But  of  them,  to  whom 
neither  God  the  father,  nor  our  Saviour,  ever  spake, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  person  whom  they  be- 
lieved, was  God.    They  belivved  the  apostles,  and 
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how  shall  a  man  know  the  infallihiHty  of  the  Church, 
bat  by  knowing  first  the  infallibility  of  the  Scrip- 
ture ?  Or  how  shall  a  man  kaow  his  own  private 
spirit  to  be  other  than  a  bt4ief,  grounded  upon  the 
authority  and  arguments  of  his  teachers,  or  upon 
a  presumption  of  his  own  gifts  ?  Besides,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Scripture,  from  which  can  be  in- 
ferred the  infallibility  of  the  Church  :  much  leas, 
of  any  particular  Church ;  and  least  of  all,  the  in- 
fallibility of  any  particular  man. 

It  is  manifest  therefore,  that  Christian  men  do  p^*  c, 
not  know,  but  only  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  the 
word  of  God  ;  and  that  the  means  of  making  them  J 

believe,  which  God  is  pleased  to  afford  men  ordina-  H 

rily,  is  according  to  the  way  of  nature,  that  is  to  H 

say,  from  their  teachers.     It  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  H 

Paul  concerning  Christian  faith  in  general  (Rom.  H 

X.  17),  Faith  Cometh  by  hearing,  that  is,  by  hearing  H 

our  lawful  pastors.     He  saith  also,  {verses  14,  15,  H 

of  the  same  chapter) ,  How  shall  they  believe  in  him  H 

of  whom  they  have  not  heard?   and   how  shall  H 

they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?   and  how  shall  H 

they  preach,  except  they  he  sent  ?     Wliereby  it  is  H 

evident,  that  the  ordinary  cause  of  believing  that  H 

the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  is  the  same  H 

with  the  cause  of  the  believing  of  all  other  articles         H 
of  our  faith,  namely,  the  hearing  of  tliose  that  are  H 

by  the  law  allowed  and  appointed  to  teach  us,  as  H 

our  parents  in  their  houses,  and  our  pastors  in  the  H 

churches.    Which  also  is  made  more  manifest  by         H 
experience.     For  what  other  cause  can  there  be  H 

assigned,  why  in  Christian  commonwealths  all  men         H 
either  believe,  or  at  least  profess  the  Scripture  to  H 

be  the  word  of  God,  and  in  other  commonwealths  ^| 

scarce  any;   but  that  in  Christian  commonwealths  H 
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I^or  proof  that  the  belief  of  this  article,  Jesus  par^ 
the  Christ,  is  all  the  faith  required  to  salvation, 
my  first  argument  shall  be  from  the  scope  of  the  Proved 
Evangelists;  which  was  by  the  description  of  theB™o^ofi 
life  of  our  Saviour,  to  establish  that  one  article,  e*»°b" 
Jesus  is  the  Christ.  The  sum  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  is  this,  that  Jesos  was  of  the  stock  of 
David,  bom  of  a  Virgin  ;  which  are  the  marks  of 
the  true  Christ :  that  the  Magi  came  to  worship 
him  as  King  of  the  Jews :  that  Herod  for  the 
same  cause  sought  to  kill  him :  that  John  the 
Baptist  proclaimed  him  ;  that  he  preached  by  him- 
self and  his  apostles  that  he  was  that  king  :  that 
he  taught  the  law,  not  as  a  scribe,  but  as  a  man  of 
authority :  that  he  cured  diseases  by  his  word  only, 
and  did  many  other  miracles,  which  were  foretold 
the  Christ  should  do :  that  he  was  saluted  king 
when  he  entered  into  Jerusalem :  that  he  forewarned 
them  to  beware  of  all  others  that  should  pretend 
to  be  Christ;  that  he  was  taki^n,  accused,  and  put 
to  death,  for  saying  he  was  king  :  that  the  cause  of 
his  condemnation  written  on  the  cross  was,  JESUS 
OF  NAZARETH,  THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS. 
All  which  tend  to  no  other  end  than  this,  that  men 
should  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Clirist.  Such 
therefore  was  the  scope  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 
But  the  scope  of  all  the  evangelists,  as  may  appear 
by  reading  them,  was  the  same.  Therefore  the 
scope  of  the  whole  Gospel  was  the  establishing  of 
that  only  article.  And  St.  John  expressly  makes 
it  his  conclusion,  (John  xx.  31),  These  things  are 
written,  that  you  may  know  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
LMy  second  argument  is  taken  from  the  subjects  p™"  1"« 
f  the  sermons  of  the  apostles,  both  whilst  our  iiu  apoitio 
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Chrisfs  yoke  is  easij,  and  his  burthen  light:  nor  part  hi. 
that  fifth  children  heliebe  in  him,  as  it  is  Matth.  .  *'^-  . 
xviii.  6.  Nor  could  St.  Paul  have  said,  (1  Cor. 
i.  21),  //  pleased  God  by  the  ^foolishness  of 
preaching,to  nave  them  that  believe.  Nor  could  St. 
Paul  himself  have  beeu  saved,  much  less  have  been 
so  great  a  doctor  of  the  Church  so  suddenly,  that 
never  perhaps  thought  of  transuhstantiation  nor 
purgatory,  nor  many  other  articles  now  obtruded. 

The  fourth  argument  is  taken  from  places  ex-  i 
press,  and  such  as  receive  no  controversy  of  in- 
terpretation ;  as  first,  John  y.  39 ;  Search  the 
Scriptures;  for  in  them  ye  think  yc  have  eternal 
l(fe  ;  and  they  are  they  that  testify  of  me.  Our 
Saviour  here  speaketh  of  the  Scriptures  only  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  for  the  Jews  at  that  time  could 
not  search  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  not  written.  But  the  Old  Testament 
hath  nothing  of  Christ,  but  the  marks  by  which 
men  might  know  him  when  he  came ;  as  that  he 
should  descend  from  David  ;  be  born  at  Bethlehem, 
and  of  a  Virgin ;  do  great  miracles,  and  the  like. 
Therefore  to  believe  that  this  Jesus  was  He,  was 
sufficient  to  eternal  life ;  but  more  than  sufficient 
is  not  necessary  ;  and  consequently  no  other  article 
is  required.  Again,  {John  xi.  26)  Whosoever 
livelh  and  helieveth  in  me,  shall  not  die  eternally. 
Therefore  to  believe  in  Christ,  is  faitli  sufficient  to 
eternal  hfe;  and  consequently  no  more  faith  than 
that  is  necessary.  But  to  heheve  in  Jesus,  and  to 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  all  one,  as  ap- 
peareth  in  the  verses  immediately  following.  For 
when  our  Saviour  (verse  26)  had  smd  to  Martha, 
Belieiest  thou  this  ?  she  answereth  (verse  27), 
Yea,  Lord,  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
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wonder Sy  Sfc.   Here  we  see  this  article,  Jesus  is  the  part  iil 
Christ,  must  be  held,  though  he  that  shall  teach    ^    ^'    ^ 
the  contrary  should  do  great  miracles.    The  second  From  that 
place  is.  Gal.  i.  8  :   Thovgh  we,  or  an  angel  from  dation  of  aU 
heaveif,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  than  ®*®^  •^^^^ 
that  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  he  ac^ 
cursed.     But  the  gospel  which  Paul,  and  the  other 
apostles,  preached,  was  only  this  article,  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ :  therefore  for  the  belief  of  this  ar- 
ticle, we  are  to  reject  the  authority  of  an  angel  from 
heaven  ;  much  more  of  any  mortal  man,  if  he'  teach 
the  contrary.    This  is  therefore  the  fundamental 
article  of  Christian  faith.     A  third  place  is,  1  John, 
iv.  1,2;  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit:  hereby 
ye  shall  know  the  Spirit  of  God ;  every  spirit 
that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh,  is  of  God.     By  which  it  is  evident,  that  this 
article,  is  the  measure  and  rule,  by  which  to  esti- 
mate and  examine  all  other  articles ;  and  is  there- 
fore only  fundamental.   A  fourth  is  Matth.  xvi.  16, 
18,  where  after  St.  Peter  had  professed  this  article, 
saying  to  our  Saviour,  Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  our  Saviour  answered.  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church  ; 
from  whence  I  infer,  that  this  article  is  that,  on 
which  all  other  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  built,  as 
on  their  foundation.   A  fifth  is  1  Cor.  iii.  11,  12,  &c. 
Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  which 
is  laid,  Jesus  is  the  Christ.   Now  if  any  man  build 
mpen  this  foundation,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
wood,hay,  stubble;  every  man's  work  shall  be  made 
manifest  ;  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it 
shall  he  revealed  by  fire,  and  the  fire  shall  try 
every  mans  work  of  what  sort  it  is.    If  any  man*s 
work  abide,  which  he  hath  built  thereupon,  he  shall 
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r  tells  us  (2  Pel.  m.  7,  10,  12)  shall  be  the  con- 
■ation  of  the  world,  whereiu  the  wicked  shall 
but  the  remuaut  which  God  will  save,  shall 
i  through  that  fire  uohurt,  and  be  therein,  (as 
fCT  and  gold  are  refined  by  the  fire  from  their 
ss,)  tried,  and  refined  from  their  idolatry,  and 
lade  to  call  upon  the  uame  of  the  true  Gud. 
iiug  whereto,  St.  Paul  here  saith,  that  the  day, 
the  day  of  judgment,  the  great  day  of  our 
Sviour's  coming  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
Israel,  shall  try  every  man's  doctrine,  by  judging 
which  are  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay, 
stubble;  and  then  they  t'  at  have  built  false  conse- 
quences on  the  true  foundation,  shall  see  their  doc- 
trines condemned ;  nevertheless  they  themselves 
shall  be  saved,  and  pass  unhurt  through  this  uni- 
versal fire,  and  live  eternally,  to  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  true  and  only  God.  In  which  sense  there  is 
nothing  that  accordeth  not  with  the  rest  of  Holy 
Scripture,  or  any  glimpse  of  the  fire  of  purgatory. 

But  a  man  may  here  ask,  whether  it  be  uot  asinwhmtie 


nipotent ;  Creator  of  the  world  ;  that  Jesus  Christ  ""^""T^ 
is  risen ;  and  that  all  men  else  shall  rise  again  from 
the  dead  at  the  last  day  ;  as  to  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ.  To  which  I  answer,  they  are  ;  and 
so  are  many  more  articles  :  but  they  are  such,  as 
are  contained  in  this  one,  and  may  be  deduced  from 
it,  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  For  who  is  there 
that  does  not  see,  that  they  who  believe  Jesus  to  be 
the  Sou  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  that  the  Israelites 
had  for  God  the  Omnipotent  Creator  of  all  things, 
do  therein  also  believe,  that  God  is  the  Omnipotent 
Creator  of  all  things  ?  Or  how  can  a  man  beUeve, 
that  Jesus  is  the  king  that  shall  reign  eternally, 
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■■e22)  Sett  all  thou  hfisf,  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  i>art  hi. 

e  and  follow  me:  which  was  as  much  as  to  say,    .     'i*-    . 

on  me  that  am  the  king.     Therefore  to  fulfil 

law,  aud  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  king,  is  all 

is  required  to  briuR  a  man  to  eterual  life. 

rdly,  St.  Paul  saith  {Rom.  i.  17),  The  just  shall 

hy  faith;  uot  everyone,  but  the  Jutf;  there- 

/'aitft  and  Justice  (that  is,  the  will  to  he  just, 

^npcntanre)  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  life  eter- 

And  (Mark  i.  1 5)  our  Saviour  preached,  say- 

;,  The  time  isj'/i(fitled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 

at  hand,  repent  and  believe  the  evangile,  that 

I,  the  good  news  that  the  Christ  was  come.  There 

fore,  to  repent,  and  to  believe  that  Jesus  !s  the 

Christ,  is  alt  that  is  required  to  salvation. 

Seeing  then  it  is  necessary  that  faith  and  ob  d'.-  ^|k' ""^'' ,ri. 
euce,  implied  in  the  word  repentance,  do  both  ("on-  buiMibertnnw 
cur  to  our  salvation  ;  the  question  by  which  of  the  ^^m 

two  we   are  justified,  is  impertineutly  disputed.  ^^H 

Nevertheless,  it  will  not  be  impertinent,  to  make  ^^H 

manifest  in  what  manner  each  of  them  contributes  ^^H 

tliereunto  :  and  in  what  sense  it  is  said,  that  we  are  ^^H 
to  be  justified  by  the  one,  and  by  the  other.  Aud  ^^| 
first,  if  by  righteousness  be  understood  the  justice  ^^| 
of  the  works  themselves,  there  is  no  man  that  can  ^^H 

be  saved ;  for  there  is  none  that  hath  not  trans-  ^^| 

gressed  the  law  of  God,     And  therefore  when  we  ^^| 

are  said  to  be  justified  by  works,  it  is  to  be  under-  ^^| 

stood  of  the  will,  which  God  doth  always  accept  ^^| 

for  the  work  itself,  as  well  in  good,  as  in  evil  men.  ^^| 

And  in  this  sense  only  it  is,  that  a  man  is  called  ^^| 
just,  or  unjust;  and  that  his  justice  justifies  him,  ^^| 

that  is,  gives  him  the  title,  in  God's  acceptation,  ^^H 

of  just;  and  renders  him  capable  of  licing  hy  his  ^^| 

faith,  which  before  he  was  not.     So  that  justice  ^^| 
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iRT  III.  justifies  in  that  sense,  iu  which  to  juxtify,  is  tbf 
^3-         same  as  that  to  (hnomhiate  a  man  Just ;  and  not  m 
the  signification  of  dischai^ing  the  law  ;  whereby 
the  punishment  of  his  sius  should  he  imjust. 

But  a  man  is  then  also  said  to  be  jiistifipd,  when 
his  plea,  though  in  itself  insufficient,  is  atxieptrtl ; 
as  when  we  plead  our  will,  our  endeavour  to  fulfil 
the  law,  and  repent  us  of  our  failings,  and  God  ac- 
cepteth  it  for  the  ]»erformauce  itself.  And  because 
God  accepteth  not  the  will  for  the  deed,  but  only 
in  the  faithful ;  it  is  therefore  fjuth  that  makes 
good  our  plea ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  faiti 
I  only  justifies.   So  tliaty«i///  and  ohedicnce  are  botli 

^^m  necessary  to  salvation ;  yet  in  several  senses  each 

^r  of  them  is  said  to  justify. 

obedieneo  to        Having  thus  shown  what  is  necessary  to  salva- 

God  and  lo  the    .  .     P  ■' 

cirii  lovereipi  tiou ;  it  IS  uot  hard  to  rpconcue  our  obedience  to 

ent,  whMhe'r    God,  with  our  obedience  to  the  civil  sovereign ;  who 

^r'TX'isL      '^  either  Christian,  or  infidel.     If  he  be  a  Christian, 

he  alloweth  the  belief  of  this  article,  that  Jetnt  it 

Lthe  Christ ;  and  of  all  the  articles  that  are  con- 
tained in,  or  are  by  evident  consequence  deduced 
from  it :  which  is  all  the  faith  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. And  because  he  is  a  sovereign,  he  requireth 
obedience  to  all  his  own,  that  is,  to  all  the  civil 
laws;  in  which  also  are  contained  all  the  laws  pf 
nature,  that  is  all  the  laws  of  God :  for  besides  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  the  Church,  which 
are  part  of  the  civil  law,  (for  the  Church  that  can 
make  laws  is  the  commonwealth),  there  be  no  otlier 
laws  divine.  Whosoever  therefore  obeyeth  Vm 
Christian  sovereign,  is  not  thereby  hindered,  neither 
from  believing,  nor  from  obeying  God.  But  sop- 
|K)se  that  a  Christian  king  should  from  this  foun- 
dation Jenue  is  the  Christ,  draw  some  false  coDse- 
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Tices,  that  is  to  say,  make  some  superstructioDS  PAtf 

■  hay  or  stubble,  and  command  the  teachii^  of  ._.  '*^'  .^ 

the  same ;  yet  seeine  St.  Paul  says  he    shall  be  obedience  to 

saved ;  much  more  shall  he  be  saved,  that  teacheth  civil  aarereign 
tem  by  his  command;  and  much  more  yet,  he"nt,'Xihir 

nt  teaches  not,  but  only  believes  his  lawful  teacher.  ""■"■' 

1  in  case  a  subject  be  forbidden  by  the  civil  so-  ^^m 

reign  to  profess  some  of  those  his  opinions,  upon  ^^M 

lat  just  ground  can  he  disobey  ?    Christian  kings  ^^M 

by  err  in  deducing  a  consequence,  but  who  shall  ^^H 

^e  i     Shall  a  private  man  judge,  when  the  ques-  ^^M 

i  of  his  ovvn  obedience  ?    Or  shall  any  man  ^^H 

e  but  he  that  is  appointed  thereto  by  theChurch,  ^^M 

t  is,  by  the  civil  sovereign  that  representeth  it  ?  ^^H 

i*  if  the  pope,  or  an  apostle  judge,  may  he  not  err  ^^| 

I  deducing  of  a  consequence  ?  Did  not  one  of  the  ^^M 

Vo,  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  err  in  a  superstructure,  ^^M 

pen  St.  Paul  withstood  St.    Peter  to  his  face  c  ^^M 

lere  can  therefore  be  no  contradiction  between  ^^M 

t  laws  of  God,  and  the  laws  of  a  Christian  com-  ^^1 
ion  wealth. 

I  And  when  the  civil  sovereign  is  an  infidel,  every  OrioEdei. 

toe  of  his  own  subjects  that  resisteth  him>  sinneth  ^^m 

against  the  laws  of  God,  (for  such  are  the  laws  of  ^^M 

natnre),  and  rejecteth  the  counsel  of  the  apostles,  ^^H 

that  admoiiisheth  all  Christians  to  obey  their  prin-  ^^M 

ces,  and  all  children  and  servants  to  obey  their  ^H 

parents  and  masters  in  all  things.     And  for  their  ^^H 

J'aith,  it  is  internal,  and  invisible  ;    they  have  the  ^^| 

license  that  Naaman  had,  and  need  not  put  them-  ^^| 

selves  into  danger  for  it.     But  if  they  do,  they  ^^| 

oug;ht  to  expect  tlieir  reward  tn  heaven,  and  not  ^^| 

complain  of  their  lawful  sovereign ;  much  less  make  ^^| 

^nr&r  upon  him.     For  he  that  is  not  glad  of  any  just  ^^| 
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occasion  of  martyrdom,  lias  not  the  faith  he  pro- 
fesseth,  but  pretends  it  only,  to  set  some  colour 
upon  his  own  contumacy.  But  what  infidel  king  is 
so  unreasonable,  as  knowing  he  has  a  subject,  that 
waiteth  for  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  after  the 
present  world  shall  be  burnt,  and  intendeth  theu  to 
obey  him,  (which  is  the  intent  of  believing  thatJcsus 
is  the  Christ,)  and  in  the  mean  time  thinketh  him- 
self bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  that  infidel  kntgi 
(which  all  Christians  are  obliised  in  conscience  to 
do),  to  put  to  death  or  to  persecute  sach  a  f^ubjectf 
And  thus  much  shall  suffice,  concerning  the  kii^- 
dom  of  God,  and  policy  ecclesiastical.  Wherdnl 
pretend  not  to  advance  any  position  of  my  omi, 
but  only  to  show  what  are  the  consequences  thai 
seem  to  me  deducible  from  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian politics,  (which  are  the  lioly  Scriptures,)  in  ooB- 
firmation  of  the  power  of  civil  sovereigns,  and  the 
duty  of  their  subjects.  And  in  the  allegation  of 
Scripture,  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  such  texts 
as  are  of  obscure  or  controverted  interpretation; 
and  to  allege  none,  but  in  such  sense  as  is  most 
plain,  and  agreeable  to  the  harmony  and  scope  of 
the  whole  Bible ;  which  was  written  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Christ.  For 
it  is  not  the  bare  words,  but  the  scope  of  the  vrriter, 
that  giveth  the  true  light,  by  which  any  'nrriting  is 
to  be  interpreted ;  and  they  that  insist  upon  aii^ 
texts,  without  considering  the  main  design,  em 
derive  nothiug  from  them  clearly ;  but  rather  by 
casting  atoms  of  Scripture,  as  dust  before  men's 
eyes,  make  every  thing  more  obscure  than  it  is ;  an 
ordinary  artifice  of  those  that  seek  not  the  tnttl^ 
but  their  own  advantage. 


PART  IV. 


OF 

THE  KINGDOM   OF  DARKNESS 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

OF  SPIRITUAL  DABKNESS,  FROM  MISINTERPRE- 
TATION OF  SCRIPTURE. 

Besides  these  sovereign  powers,  divine^  and  ku-  part  iv. 
mauy  of  wliich  I  have  hitherto  discoursed,  there  is    s— IJ: — . 
mention  in  Scripture  of  another  power,  namely,  ^«j^^^**™ 
{Eph.  vi.  12)  that  of  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  o/'what. 
this  world;  {Matth.  xii.  26)  the  kingdom  of  Satan; 
and  {Matth.  ix.  34)  the  principality  of  Beelzebub 
aver  demons,  that  is  to  say,  over  phantasms  that  ap- 
pear in  the  air :  for  which  cause  Satan  is  also  called, 
(Eph.  ii.2)  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air;  and, 
because  he  ruleth  in  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
{John  xvi.  11)  the  prince  of  this  world:  and  in  con- 
sequence hereunto,  they  who  are  under  his  domi- 
nion^  in  opposition  to  the  faithful,  (who  are  the  chiU 
dren  of  the  light ^  are  called  the  children  of  dark* 
ness.    For  seeing  Beelzebub  is  prince  of  phantasms, 
inhabitants  of  his  dominion  of  air  and  darkness,  the 
children  of  darkness,  and  these  demons,  phantasms, 
or  spirits  of  illusion,  signify  allegorically  the  same 
thing.    This  considered,  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
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as  it  is  set  forth  in  these  and  other  places  of  the 
Scripture,  is  nothing  else  but  a  confederacy  of  de- 
ceivefK,  ihat  to  obtain  dominion  ocer  men  in  tkit 
present  world,  endeaiiour  by  dark  and  erroncou 
doctrines^  to  extinguish  in  them  the  light,  both  <if 
nature,  and  of  < he  gospel:  and  so  to  disprepart 
them  for  the  kingdom  of  God  to  come. 

As  men  that  are  utterly  deprived  from  their  n- 
tivity,  of  the  light  of  the  bodily  eye,  have  no  ideaai 
all  of  any  such  Ught ;  and  no  man  conceives  in  hi* 
imagination  any  greater  light,  than  he  hath  at  some 
time  or  other  perceived  by  his  outward  senses :  so 
also  is  it  of  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  light 
of  the  understanding,  that  no  man  can  conceifC 
there  is  any  greater  degree  of  it,  than  that  which  be 
hath  already  attained  unto.  And  from  hence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  men  have  no  other  means  to  ac- 
knowledge their  own  darkness,  but  only  by  reason- 
ing from  the  unforeseen  mischances,  that  befall  then 
in  their  ways.  The  darkest  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Satan,  is  that  which  is  without  the  Church  of  God; 
that  is  to  say,  amongst  them  that  believe  not  in 
Jesus  Christ.  But  we  cannot  say,  that  therefore  die 
Church  enjoyeth,  as  the  land  of  Goshen,  all  the  tigfa^ 
which  to  the  performance  of  the  work  enjoined  IB 
by  God,  is  necessary.  Whence  comes  it,  that  in 
Christendom  there  has  been,  almost  from  the  time 
of  the  Apostles,  such  juatling  of  one  another  out  of 
their  places,  both  by  foreign  and  civil  war ;  such 
stumbling  at  every  little  asperity  of  their  own  for- 
tune, and  every  little  eminence  of  that  of  other  men; 
and  such  diversity  of  ways  in  nmuing  to  the  same 
maxV,  felicity,  if  it  be  not  night  amongst  us,  or  at 
least  a  mist  ?    We  are  therefore  yet  in  the  daj^^H 
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[  The  enemy  has  been  here  in  the  night  of  our  na-  part  n 
1  ignorance,  and  sown  the  tares  of  spiritual  er-    .,_  *^\ 
;  and  that,  first,  by  abusing,  and  putting  out  FourciuiM 
s  light  of  the  Scriptures :  for  we  err,  not  knowing  2.'^^ 
fce  Scriptures.     Secondly,  by  introducing  the  de- 
lionology  of  the  heathen  poets,  that  is  to  say,  their 
bulous  doctrine  concerning  demons,  which  are  but 
lols,  or  phantasms  of  the  brain,  without  any  real 
bture  of  their  own,  distinct  from  human  fancy ; 
hch  as  are  dead  men's  ghosts,  and  fairies,  and  other 
latter  of  old  wives"  tales.  Thirdly,  by  mixing  with 
pe  Seriptiire  divers  rehcs  of  the  religion,  and  much 
f  the  vain  and  erroneous  philosophy,  of  the  Greeks, 
feepecially  of  Aristotle.   Fourthly,  by  mingling  with 
mth   these,    false,    or    uncertain    traditions,    and 
feigned,  or  uncertain  history.    And  so  we  come  to 
p  Ay  g'^'ftg  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  the 
aaonology  of  such  as  speak  lies  in  hypocrisy ;  or 
B  it  is  in  the  original,  (I  yim.  iv.  1,2)  oftkosethat 
Ufty  the  part  of  liars,  with  a  seared  conscience, 
pat  is,  contrary  to  their  ovni  knowledge.  Concem- 
;  the  first  of  these,  which  is  the  seducing  of  men 
^  abuse  of  Scripture,  1  intend  to  speak  briefly  in 
?  chapter. 

The  greatest  and  main  abuse  of  Scripture,  and  Emri  from 
'  to  which  almost  all  the  rest  are  either  consequent  i^glhc^P 
or  subservient,  is  the  wresting  of  it,  to  prove  that  the  '"g  S,rting 
kingdom  of  God,  mentioned  so  often  in  the  Scrip- ^'""  "^^"^ 
ture,  is  the  present  Church,  or  multitude  of  Chris- 
tian men  now  living,  or  that  being  dead,  are  to  rise 
again  at  the  last  day :  whereas  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  first  instituted  by  the  ministry  of  Moses,  over 
I  the  Jews  only ;  who  were  therefore  called  his  pecu- 
^^  liar  people ;  and  ceased  afterward,  in  the  election  of 
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lART  IV.  Saul,  when  they  refused  to  be  governed  by  God  any 
more,  and  demanded  a  king  after  the  manner  of 
the  nations :  which  God  himself  consented  onto, 
as  I  have  more  at  large  proved  before  in  chapter 
XXXV.  After  that  time,  there  was  no  other  king' 
dom  of  God  in  the  world,  by  any  pact,  or  otherwise, 
than  he  ever  was,  is,  and  shall  be  king  of  all  men, 
and  of  all  creatures,  as  governing  according  to  las 
will,  by  his  infinite  power.  Nevertheless,  he  pri>- 
mised  by  his  prophets  to  restore  this  his  govern- 
ment to  them  again,  when  the  time  he  hath  in  tii 
secret  counsel  appointed  for  it  shall  be  fully  come, 
and  when  they  shall  turn  unto  him  by  repentance 
and  amendment  of  life.  And  not  only  so,  bnt  he  in- 
vited the  Gentiles  to  come  in,  and  enjoy  the  happ- 
ness  of  his  reign,  on  the  same  conditions  of  couver- 
siou  and  repentance;  and  he  promised  also  to  send 
his  Son  into  the  world,  to  expiate  th.^  sins  of  them  all 
by  his  death,  and  to  prepare  them  by  his  doctrine, 
to  receive  him  at  his  second  coming.  Which  second 
coming  not  yet  being,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  yet 
come,  and  we  are  not  now  under  any  other  kings 
by  pact,  but  our  civil  sovereigns;  saving  only,  tliat 
Christian  men  are  already  in  the  kingdom  of  graces 
in  as  much  as  they  have  already  the  promise  cf 
being  received  at  his  coming  agnin. 
As  ihst  ihe  Consequent  to  this  error,  that  the  present  Churdi 
Oad  ii  ihc  is  Chnst's  kingdom,  there  ought  to  be  some  one  mm, 
hf"'°"'  uich^j,  agg(;m},iy^  by  whose  mouth  onr  Saviour,  now  in 
heaven,  speaketh,  giveth  law,  and  which  repR- 
senteth  his  person  to  all  Christians;  or  divers  men, 
or  divers  assemblies  that  do  the  same  to  divers  ports 
of  Christendom.  This  power  regal  under  Christ, 
being  challenged,  universally  by  the  Pope,  and  in 
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;iciilar  commonwealths  by  assemblies  of  the  part  iv.  I 

itors  of  the  place,  (when  the  Scripture  gives  it  to 

ine  but  to  civil  sovereigns,)  comes  to  be  so  pas- 

aonately  disputed,  that  it  putteth  out  the  light  of 

itnre,  and  causeth  so  great  a  darkness  in  men's 

iderstanding,  that  they  see  not  who  it  is  to  whom 

ley  have  engaged  their  obedience. 

Consequent  to  this  claim  of  the  Pope  to  he  vicar-  And  thuou  1 

!neral  of  Christ  in  the  present  Church,  (supposed  vi? 

be  that  kingdom  of  his  to  which  we  are  ad- 

in  tlie  gospel,)  is  the  doctrine,  that  it  is 

;essary  for  a  Christian  king  to  receive  his  crown 

iby  a  bishop ;  as  if  it  were  from  that  ceremony,  that 

'lie  derives  the  clause  of  Del  gratia  in  his  title ; 

,d  that  then  only  he  is  made  king  by  the  favour 

God,  when  he  is  crowned  by  the  authority  of 

id's  universal  vicegerent  on  earth  ;  and  that  every 

ihop,  whosoever  be  his  sovereign,  taketh  at  his 

nsecration  an  oath  of  absolute  obedience  to  the 

'ope.     Consequent  to  the  same,  is  the  doctrine  of 

16  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  held  under  Pope 

[Innocent  the  Tliird,  (chap.  iii.  De  Heretids),  that 

a  king  at  the  Pope's  admonition,  do  not  purge 

\is  kingdom  q/'heresiex,  and  being  excommunicate 

^or  (he  same,  do  not  give  jiattsfaction  within  a 

year,  his  subjects  are  absolved  of  the  bond  of  their 

obedience.     Where,  by  heresies  are  understood  all 

opinions  which  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  forbidden 

to  be  maintained.     And  by  this  means,  as  often  as 

there    is   any    repugnancy    between    the    political 

designs  of  the  Pope,  and  other  C^hristian  princes, 

as  there  is  very  often,  there  ariseth  such  a  mist 

amongst  their  subjects,  that  they  know  not  a  stranger 

it  thrusteth  himself  into  the  throne  of  their  law- 
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,T  IV.  fill  prince,  from  him  whom  they  had  theinsei™ 
placed  there ;  and  in  this  darkness  of  miud,  an 
made  to  fight  one  against  another,  without  disceit- 
iiig  their  enemies  from  their  friends,  under  the  con- 
duct of  another  man's  ambition. 
Andihrntihe  pfom  the  sauie  opinion,  tliat  the  present  Choni 
iho  clergy,  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  proceeds  that  paston, 
deacons,  and  all  other  ministers  of  the  Church,  takt 
the  name  to  themselves  of  the  clergy  ;  giving  to 
other  Christians  the  name  of  laity,  that  is,  simpi; 
people.  For  clergy  signifies  those,  whose 
tenance  is  that  revenue,  which  God  having  reserved 
to  himself  during  his  reign  over  the  Israelites, 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  (who  were  to  be  li 
public  ministers,  and  had  no  portion  of  land  «t 
them  out  to  live  on,  as  their  brethren,)  to  be  thai 
inheritance.  The  Pope  therefore,  pretending  thf 
present  Church  to  be,  as  the  realm  of  Israel,  th* 
kingdom  of  God,  challenging  to  himself  and  hw 
subordinate  ministers,  the  like  revenue,  as  the  inlw- 
ritance  of  God,  the  name  of  clergy  was  suitable  W 
that  claim.  And  thence  it  is,  that  tithes,  and  otlttT 
tributes  paid  to  the  Levites,  as  God's  right,  amonpt 
the  Israelites,  have  a  long  time  been  demanded,  and 
taken  of  Christians,  by  ecclesiastics,  jure  diriw. 
that  is,  in  God's  right.  By  which  means,  the  peopit 
every  where  were  obliged  to  a  double  tribute :  ok 
to  the  state,  another  to  the  clergy ;  whereof,  thai 
to  the  clergy,  being  the  tenth  of  their  revenue,  is 
double  to  that  which  a  king  of  Athens,  and  esteemed 
a  tyrant,  exactpd  of  his  subjects  for  the  defraying 
of  all  pubUc  charges  :  for  he  demanded  no  more  but 
the  twentieth  part,  and  yet  abundantly  maintained 
therewith  the  commonwealth.  And  in  the  kingdom 
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of  the  Jews^  during  the  sacerdotal  reign  of  God^  the  part  iv. 
tithes  and  offerings  were  the  whole  public  revenue.    .    ^    . 

From  the  same  mistaking  of  the  present  Church  And  that 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  came  in  the  distinction  are  ^^cie^y. 
between  the  civil  and  the  canon  laws:  the  civil 
law  being  the  acts  of  sovereigns  in  their  own  domi- 
nions, and  the  canon  law  being  the  acts  of  the  Pope 
in  the  same  dominion.  Which  canons,  though  they 
were  but  canons,  that  is,  rules  propounded,  and 
but  voluntarily  received  by  Christian  princes,  till 
the  translation  of  the  empire  to  Charlemagne  ;  yet 
afterwards,  as  the  power  of  the  Pope  increased, 
became  rules  commanded^  and  the  emperors  them- 
selves, to  avoid  greater  mischiefs,  which  the  people 
blinded  might  be  led  into,  were  forced  to  let  them 
pass  for  laws. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  in  all  dominions  where  the 
Pope's  ecclesiastical  power  is  entirely  received,  Jews, 
Turks,  and  Gentiles,  are  in  the  Roman  Church  tole- 
rated in  their  religion,  as  far  forth,  as  in  the  exer- 
cise and  profession  thereof  they  offend  not  against 
the  civil  power :  whereas  in  a  Christian,  though  a 
stranger,  not  to  be  of  the  Roman  religion,  is  capital; 
because  the  Pope  pretendeth,  that  all  Christians, 
are  his  subjects.  For  otherwise  it  were  as  much 
against  the  law  of  nations,  to  persecute  a  Christian 
stranger,  for  professing  the  religion  of  his  own 
country,  as  an  infidel ;  or  rather  more,  in  as  much 
as  they  that  are  not  against  Christ,  are  with  him. 

From  the  same  it  is,  that  in  every  Christian  state 
there  are  certain  men,  that  are  exempt,  by  eccle- 
siastical liberty,  from  the  tributes,  and  from  the 
tribunals  of  the  civil  state ;  for  so  are  the  secular 
clergy,  besides  monks  and  friars,  which  in  many 

VOL.  III.  R  R 
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blood  shed  upon  the  cross  for  our  transgressions^)  part  iy. 
pretends^  that  by  saying  of  the  words  of  our  Sariour,  ^  /*f  *  ^ 
This  is  my  body,  and  this  is  my  blood,  the  nature  Sjror  from 

^•j.  -  ^i»  11  mistakiiig  Con- 

or bread  is  no  more  there,  but  his  very  body ;  not-  secntion  for 

withstanding  there  appeareth  not  to  the  sight,  or  *^°°J^"^i°°- 
other  sense  of  the  receiver,  any  thing  that  appear- 
ed not  before  the  consecration.  The  Egyptian  con- 
jurers, that  are  said  to  have  turned  their  rods  to 
serpents,  and  the  water  into  blood,  are  thought  but 
to  have  deluded  the  senses  of  the  spectators,  by  a 
false  show  of  things,  yet  are  esteemed  enchanters. 
But  what  should  we  have  thought  of  them>  if  there 
liad  appeared  in  their  rods  nothing  like  a  serpent, 
and  in  the  water  enchanted,  nothing  like  blood,  nor 
like  any  thing  else  but  water,  but  that  they  had 
fal^  down  the  king,  that  they  were  serpents  that 
looked  like  rods,  and  that  it  was  blood  that  seemed 
water?  That  had  been  both  enchantment,  and 
lying.  And  yet  in  this  daily  act  of  the  priest,  they 
do  the  very  same,  by  turning  the  holy  words  into 
the  manner  of  a  charm,  which  produceth  nothing 
new  to  the  sense ;  but  they  face  us  down,  that  it 
hath  turned  the  bread  into  a  man ;  nay  more,  into 
a  God;  and  require  men  to  worship  it,  as  if  it 
were  our  Saviour  himself  present  God  and  man,  and 
thereby  to  commit  most  gross  idolatry.  For  if  it 
be  enough  to  excuse  it  of  idolatry,  to  say  it  is  no 
more  bread,  but  God;  why  should  not  the  same 
excuse  serve  the  Egyptians,  in  case  they  had  the 
faces  to  say,  the  leeks  and  onions  they  worshipped, 
were  not  very  leeks  and  onions,  but  a  divinity  under 
their  species,  or  likeness.  The  words,  This  is  my 
body,  are  equivalent  to  these,  this  signifies,  or  re- 
presents my  body;  and  it  is  an  ordinary  figure  of 
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PART  IV 


speech :  but  to  take  it  literally^  is  an  abuse ;  nor 
though  so  taken^  can  it  extend  any  further,  than  to 
the  bread  which  Christ  himself  with  his  own  hands 
consecrated.  For  he  never  said,  that  of  what  bread 
soever,  any  priest  whatsoever,  should  say.  This  tf 
tny  body,  or,  this  is  Christ's  body,  the  same  should 
presently  be  transubstantiated.  Nor  did  the  CSinrch 
of  Rome  ever  establish  this  transubstantiation,  till 
the  time  of  Innocent  the  Third ;  which  was  not  aboTe 
500  years  ago,  when  the  power  of  popes  was  at  the 
highest,  and  the  darkness  of  the  time  grown  so 
great,  as  men  discerned  not  the  bread  that  was 
given  them  to  eat,  especially  when  it  was  stamped 
with  the  figure  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  as  if  Acy 
would  have  men  believe  it  were  transubstantiated, 
not  only  into  the  body  of  Christ,  but  also  into  tbe 
wood  of  his  cross,  and  that  they  did  eat  both  to- 
gether in  the  sacrament. 
locution         Tiie  lilte  incantation,  instead  of  consecration,  is 

in  the  ceremo-  ,  ^  ' 

niei  ofUpUun:  uscd  also  iu  the  sacrameut  of  baptism  :  where  the 
abuse  of  God's  name  in  each  several  person,  and  in 
the  whole  Trinity,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  each 
name,  maketh  up  the  charm.  As  first,  when  they 
make  the  holy  water,  the  priest  saith,  /  conjure 
thee,  thou  creature  of  water,  in  the  name  of  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord,  and  in  virtue  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  become  conjured  water,  to 
drive  away  all  the  powers  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
eradicate,  and  supplant  tike  enemy,  Sfc.  And  the 
same  in  the  benediction  of  the  salt  to  be  mingled 
with  it :  That  thou  become  conjured  salt,  that  all 
phantasms,  and  knavery  of  the  deviVs  fraud  maf 
Jly  and  depart  from  the  place  wherein  thou  art 
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sprinkled;  and  every  unclean  spirit  be  conjured  part  iv. 
by  Him  that  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  .  ^-  ^ 
dead.  The  same  in  the  benediction  of  the  oil; 
That  all  the  power  of  the  enemy ,  all  the  host  of 
the  devil,  all  assaults  and  phantasms  of  Satan, 
may  be  driven  away  by  this  creature  of  oil.  And 
for  the  infant  that  is  to  be  baptized,  he  is  subject 
to  many  charms :  first,  at  the  church  door  the  priest 
blows  thrice  in  the  child's  face,  and  says :  Go  out 
qf  him  unclean  spirit,  and  give  place  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  comforter.  As  if  all  children,  till  blown 
on  by  the  priest,  were  demoniacs.  Again,  before  his 
entrance  into  the  church,  he  saith  as  before,  /  con- 
jure  thee,  ^c.  to  go  out,  and  depart  Jrom  this  ser- 
fHint  qf  God.  And  again  the  same  exorcism  is  re- 
peated once  more  before  he  be  baptized.  These^ 
and  some  other  incantations,  are  those  that  are  used 
instead  of  benedictions,  and  consecrations,  in  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  and  the 
Lord's  supper ;  wherein  every  thing  that  serveth 
to  those  holy  uses,  except  the  unhallowed  spittle  of 
the  priest,  hath  some  set  form  of  exorcism. 

Nor  are  the  other  rites,  as  of  marriage,  of  ex-  And  in  mtr- 
treme  unction,  of  visitation  of  the  sick,  of  con- JiooVof  the" 
secratmg  churches  and  churchyards,  and  the  like,  ^:^:^^Z 
exempt  from  charms ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  in  them  of  pi*cc«. 
the  use  of  enchanted  oil  and  water,  with  the  abuse 
of  the  cross,   and  of  the  holy  word  of  David, 
asperges  me  Domine  hyssopo,  as  things  of  efiicacy 
to  drive  away  phantasms,  and  imaginary  spirits. 

Another  general  error,   is  from  the  misinter- Enrori 
pretation  of  the  words  eternal  life,  everlasting  taking  etemai 
death,  and  the  second  death.    For  though  we  read  S!^  deaSi 
plainly  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  God  created  Adam 
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his  word^  as  easily  raise  a  dead  carcass  to  life  part  iv. 
Ugain^  and  continue  him  alive  for  ever,  or  make  .  ^'  _. 
Um  die  again,  by  another  word?  The  ^aul  inErron 
Scripture,  signifieth  always,  either  the  life,  or  the  STngll^mai 
lifing  creature ;  and  the  body  and  soul  jointly,  the  {jjjj^^^'r 
hady  alive.  In  the  fifth  day  of  the  creation,  God  said : 
liet  the  waters  produce  reptile  anima  viventis,  the 
creeping  thing  that  hath  in  it  a  living  soul ;  the 
English  translate  it,  that  hath  life.  And  again, 
God  created  whales,  et  omnem  animam  viventem  ; 
which  in  the  English  is,  every  living  creature. 
And  likewise  of  man,  God  made  him  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  breathed  in  his  face  the  breath  of 
la&ij  et  factum  est  homo  in  animam  viventem,  that 
is,  and  man  was  made  a  living  creature.  And  after 
Noah  came  out  of  the  ark,  God  saith,  he  will  no 
mwe  smite  omnem  animam  viventem,  that  is,  every 
Utnng  creature.  And  (Deut.  xii.  23),  Eat  not  the 
bloodj  for  the  blood  is  the  soul ;  that  is,  the  life. 
Worn  which  places,  if  by  soul  were  meant  a  sub- 
stance incorporeal,  with  an  existence  separated 
from  the  body,  it  might  as  well  be  inferred  of  any 
other  living  creature  as  of  man.  But  that  the 
boqIs  of  the  faithfal,  are  not  of  their  own  nature, 
bnt  by  God's  special  grace,  to  remain  in  their 
Jbodies,  from  the  resurrection  to  all  eternity,  I  have 
already,  I  think,  sufficiently  proved  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  chapter  xxxviii.  And  for  the 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  said  that 
any  man  shall  be  cast  body  and  soul  into  hell  fire, 
it  18  no  more  than  body  and  life ;  that  is  to  say, 
Aey  shall  be  cast  alive  into  the  perpetual  fire  of 
Gehenna, 

This  window  it  is,  that  gives  entrance  to  the 
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the  kingdom  of  God,  instituted  by  Moses,  ended  part  iv. 
in  the  election  of  Saul ;  after  which  time  the  priest  .  ^  . 
of  his  own  authority  never  deposed  any  kmg. 
That  which  the  high-priest  did  to  Athaliah,  was 
not  done  in  his  own  right,  but  in  the  right  of  the 
young  king  Joash  her  son :  but  Solomon  in  his  own 
right  deposed  the  high-priest  Abiathar,  and  set  up 
another  in  his  place.  The  most  difficult  place  to 
answer,  of  all  those  that  can  be  brought  to  prove 
the  kingdom  of  God  by  Christ  is  already  in  this 
world,  is  alleged,  not  by  Bellarmine,  nor  any  other 
of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  by  Beza,  that  will 
have  it  to  begin  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
But  whether  he  intend  thereby,  to  entitle  the  Pres- 
bytery to  the  supreme  power  ecclesiastical  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Geneva,  and  consequently  to 
every  presbytery  in  every  other  commonwealth,  or 
to  princes,  and  other  civil  sovereigns,  I  do  not 
know.  For  the  presbytery  hath  challenged  the 
power  to  excommunicate  their  own  kings,  and  to 
be  the  supreme  moderators  in  religion,  in  the 
places  where  they  have  that  form  of  Church-go- 
Temmenty  no  less  than  the  Pope  challengeth  it 
universally. 

The  words  are  (Mark  ix.  1 ),  Verily  I  say  unto  Gnawer  to  the 

-.,  1  ^  ^1  ,1  f ,  text  on  which 

jfOUy  that  there  be  some  of  them  that  stand  here,  Beza  inferreth 
which  shall  not  taste  qf  death,  till  they  have  seen  iom  of  chmt 
the  kingdom  of  God  come  with  power.     Which  ^5^,^*1100! 
words  if  taken  grammatically,  make  it  certain,  that 
either  some  of  those  men  that  stood  by  Christ  at 
that  time,  are  yet  alive  ;  or  else,  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  must  be  now  in  this  present  world.    And 
then  there  is  another  place  more  difficult.  For  when 
the  apostles,  after  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  and 
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kiiigdom  of  God  come  in  power.    If  then  this  king-  part  iv. 
dom  were  to  come  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ,     _^/   - 
why  is  it  said,  some  of  them,  rather  than  all  9  For 
they  all  lived  till  after  Christ  was  risen. 

But  they  that  require  an  exact  interpretation  ExpUcition 

^  »■  *  of  the  place 

of  this  text,  let  them  interpret  first  the  like  words  in  Mark  iz.  i. 
of  our  Saviour  to  St.  Peter,  concerning  St.  John, 
(chap.  xxi.  22),  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come, 
^mfkat  is  that  to  thee  ?  upon  which  was  grounded  a 
rqpoFt  that  he  should  not  die.  Nevertheless  the 
truth  of  that  report  was  neither  confirmed,  as  well 
grounded ;  nor  refuted,  as  ill  grounded  on  those 
words;  but  left  as  a  saying  not  understood.  The 
same  difficulty  is  also  in  the  place  of  St.  Mark.  And 
if  it  be  lawful  to  conjecture  at  their  meaning,  by 
that  which  immediately  follows,  both  here,  and  in 
St.  Luke,  where  the  same  is  again  repeated,  it  is 
mot  improbable,  to  say  they  have  relation  to  the 
Transfiguration,  which  is  described  in  the  verses 
immediately  following :  where  it  is  said,  that  qfter 
six  days  Jesusiaketh  with  him  Peter,  and  James, 
and  John  (not  all,  but  some  of  his  disciples),  and 
4eadeth  them  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart  by 
themselves,  and  was  tran^gured  before  them: 
and  his  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white 
as  snow  ;  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them: 
aad  there  appeared  unto  them,  Elias  with  Moses ^ 
and  they  were  talking  with  Jesus,  Spc.  So  that 
they  saw  Christ  in  glory  and  majesty,  as  he  is  to 
come ;  insomuch  as  tliey  were  sore  afraid.  And 
thus  the  promise  of  our  Saviour  was  accomplished 
by  way  of  vision.  For  it  was  a  vision,  as  may  pro- 
bably be  inferred  out  of  St.  Luke^  that  reciteth  the 
aame  story  (chap.  ix.  28,  &c.),  and  saith,  that  Peter 
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andthey  that  were  with  him,  were  heavy  with  deep: 
but  most  certainly  out  of  Matth.  xvii.  9,  where  the 
same  is  again  related ;  for  our  Saviour  charged  them, 
saying,  Tell  no  man  the  vision  until  the  Son  oj 
Man  he  risen  from  the  dead.  Howsoever  it  be, 
yet  there  can  from  thence  be  taken  no  argument, 
to  prove  that  the  kingdom  of  God  taketh  b^inmnj 
till  the  day  of  judgment. 

As  for  some  other  texts,  to  prove  the  Pope's 
power  over  civil  sovereigns,  (besides  those  of  Bellar- 
mine,)  as  that  the  two  swords  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles  had  amongst  them,  were  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal  sword,  which  they  say  St.  Peter  had 
given  hun  by  Christ :  and,  that  of  the  two  lumi- 
naries,  the  greater  signifies  the  Pope,  and  the  lesser 
the  King ;  one  might  as  well  infer  out  of  the  first 
verse  of  the  Bible,  that  by  heaven  is  meant  the 
Pope,  and  by  earth  the  King.  Which  is  not  arguing 
from  Scripture,  but  a  wanton  insulting  over  princes, 
that  came  in  fashion  after  the  time  the  Popes  were 
grown  so  secure  of  their  greatness,  as  to  contemn 
all  Christian  kings ;  and  treading  on  the  necks  of 
emperors,  to  mock  both  them  and  the  Scripture, 
in  the  words  of  Psalm  xci.  13,  Thoushalt  tread 
upon  the  lion  and  the  adder ;  the  young  lion  and 
the  dragon  thou  shalt  trample  under  thy  feet. 

As  for  the  rights  of  consecration,  though  they 
depend  for  the  most  part  upon  the  discretion  and 
judgment  of  the  governors  of  the  Church,  and  not 
upon  the  Scriptures ;  yet  those  governors  are 
obliged  to  such  direction,  as  the  nature  of  the 
action  itself  requireth ;  as  that  the  ceremonies, 
words,  and  gestures,  be  both  decent  and  signifi- 
cant, or  at  least  conformable  to  the  action.    When 
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:  Moses  consecrated  the  tabernacle,  the  altar,  and  part  iv. 
the  vessels  belonging  to  them,  (Exod.  xl.  9),  he    ._  ^'    ^ 

.  anointed  them  with  the  oil  which  God  had  com-  The  manner 
manded  to  be  made  for  that  purpose :  and  they  tioDs  in  the 

:   were  holy :  there  was  nothing  exorcised,  to  drive  ^^^^"h^ttt 

.  away  phantasms.  The  same  Moses,  the  civil  sove-  cxoidsms. 
reign  of  Israel,  when  he  consecrated  Aaron,  the 
high-priest,  and  his  sons,  did  wash  them  with 
water,  not  exorcised  water,  put  their  garments 
upon  them,  and  anointed  them  with  oil ;  and  they 
were  sanctified,  to  minister  \mto  the  Lord  in  the 
priest's  oflfice;  which  was  a  simple  and  decent 
cleansing,  and  adorning  them,  before  he  presented 
them  to  God,  to  be  his  servants.  When  king  Solo- 
mon, the  civil  sovereign  of  Israel,  consecrated  the 
temple  he  had  built,  (1  Kings  viii.),  he  stood  before 
all  the  congregation  of  Israel ;  and  having  blessed 
them,  he  gave  thanks  to  God,  for  putting  into  the 
heart  of  his  father  to  build  it ;  and  for  giving  to 
himself  the  grace  to  accomplish  the  same;  and 
then  prayed  unto  him,  first,  to  accept  that  house, 
though  it  were  not  suitable  to  his  infinite  great- 
ness ;  and  to  hear  the  prayers  of  his  servants  that 
should  pray  therein,  or,  if  they  were  absent,  to- 
wards it ;  and  lastly,  he  oflFered  a  sacrifice  of  peace- 
oflFering,  and  the  house  was  dedicated.  Here  was 
no  procession;  the  king  stood  still  in  his  first 
place ;  no  exorcised  water ;  no  Asperges  me,  nor 
other  impertinent  application  of  words  spoken 
upon  another  occasion ;  but  a  decent  and  rational 
speech,  and  such  as  in  making  to  God  a  present  of  ' 
his  new-built  house,  was  most  conformable  to  the 
occasion. 

We  read  not  that  St.  John  did  exorcise  the 
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PART  lY.  water  of  Jordan ;  nor  Philip  the  water  of  the  riTcr 
^        wherein  he  baptized  the  Eunuch;  nor  that  any 
pastor  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  did  take  hii 
spittle,  and  put  it  to  the  nose  of  the  person  to  be 
baptized,  and  say,  in  odorem  suavitatis,  that  i» 
Jbr  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord ;  wherdn  nei- 
ther the  ceremony  of  spittle,  for  the  uncleannieeB ; 
nor  the  application  of  that  Scripture  for  the  leritj, 
can  by  any  authority  of  man  be  justified. 
uu  *?f^'8      ^^  prove  that  the  soul  separated  from  the  body, 
•oai,  not  proved  liveth  ctemally,  not  only  the  souls  of  the  elect,  by 
b^  of  nat^/^  especial  grace,  and  restoration  of  the  eternal  life 
but  of  grace,   ^^^j^  Adam  lost  by  sin,  and  our  SaTiour  restored 

by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  to  the  fidthfol ;  but  alio 
the  souls  of  reprobates,  as  a  property  naturally 
consequent  to  the  essence  of  mankind^  without 
other  grace  of  God,  but  that  which  is  miiversally 
given  to  all  mankind;  there  are  divers  places, 
which  at  the  first  sight  seem  sufficiently  to  serve 
the  turn  :  but  such,  as  when  I  compare  them  with 
that  which  I  have  before  (chapter  xxxviii)  al- 
leged out  of  the  14  th  of  Jobj  seem  to  me  much 
more  subject  to  a  diverse  interpretation^  than  the 
words  of  Job. 

And  first  there  are  the  words  of  Solomon  (Eceles. 
xii.  7),  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  ftust,  as  it 
was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  Grod  that  gave 
it.  Which  may  bear  well  enough,  if  there  be  no 
other  text  directly  against  it,  this  interpretation, 
that  God  only  knows,  but  man  not,  what  becomes 
of  a  man's  spirit,  when  he  expireth ;  and  the  same 
Solomon,  in  the  same  book,  (chapter  iii.  20,  21) 
delivereth  the  same  sentence  in  the  same  sense  I 
have  given  it.     His  words  are :  All  go,  (man  and 
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beast) 9 '<o  the  same  place;  all  are  of  the  dust,  and  part  iv. 
all  turn  to  dust  again;   who  knoweth  that  the    ._  ^    ^ 
spirit  of  man  goeth  upward j  and  that  the  spirit  The  immor-  ^ 
^ihe  beast  goeth  downward  to  the  earth  ?  That  touifnotj^ted 
ifi,  none  knows  but  God;  nor  is  it  an  unnsnal Jj ^^^Z"* 
phrase  to  say  of  things  we  understand  not,  Qod  ^^^  ©^  b^***- 
knows  what^  and,    God  knows  where.    That  of 
(Gen.  V.  24)  Enoch  walked  with  Gody  and  he  was 
not;  fot   God  took  him;  which  is  expounded, 
(Heh.  xi.  5),  He  was  translated^  that  he  should 
not  die;  and  was  not  found,  because  God  had 
translated  him.    For  before  his  translation,  he 
had  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God;  making 
as  much  for  the  immortality  of  the  body,  as  of  the 
sold,  proveth,  that  this  his  translation  was  peculiar 
to  them  that  please  God ;  not  common  to  them 
with  the  wicked,  and  depending  on  grace,  not  on 
nature.     But  on  the  contrary,  what  interpretation 
shall  we  give  besides  the  literal  sense,  of  the  words 
of  Solomon  (Eccles.  iii.  19),  That  which  befalleth 
the  sons  of  men,  befalleth  beasts  ;  even  one  thing 
befalleth  them ;    as  the  one  diethj  so  doth  the 
other  ;  yea,  they  have  all  one  breath,  (one  spirit) ; 
so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast, 
for  all  is  vanity.     By  the  literal  sense,  here  is  no 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul ;  nor  yet  any  re- 
pugnancy with  the  life  eternal,  which  the  elect 
shall  enjoy  by  grace.     And  {Eccles.  chap.  iv.  3.) 
Better  is  he  that  hath  not  yet  been,   than  both 
they ;  that  is,  than  they  that  live,  or  have  lived ; 
which,  if  the  soul  of  all  them  that  have  lived,  were 
immortal,  were  a  hard  saying;  for  then  to  have 
an  immortal  soul,  were  worse  than  to  have  no  soul 
at  all.     And  again,  (chapter  ix.  5),   The  living 
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PART  IV.  know  they  shall  die,  but  the  dead  know  not  (oq 
.    ^'    .    thing ;  that  is,  naturally,  and  before  the  resurrec- 

Theimmor.      tion  of  the  body. 

•ouifnot^wd  Another  place  which  seems  to  make  for  % 
Jy  ^f^P'""^  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  that,  where  our 
bat  of  grace.  Saviour  saith,  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  arc 
living :  but  this  is  spoken  of  the  promise  of  God, 
and  of  their  certitude  to  rise  again,  not  of  a  life 
then  actual ;  and  in  the  same  sense  that  God  said 
to  Adam,  that  on  the  day  he  should  eat  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  he  should  certainly  die ;  from  that 
time  forward  he  was  a  dead  man  by  sentence ;  bot 
not  by  execution,  till  almost  a  thousand  years  aftw. 
So  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  alive  by  pro- 
mise, then,  when  Christ  spake ;  but  are  not  actu- 
ally till  the  resurrection.  And  the  history  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus,  makes  nothing  against  this,  if  we  take 
it,  as  it  is,  for  a  parable. 

But  there  be  other  places  of  the  New  Testament, 
where  an  immortality  seemeth  to  be  directly  attri- 
buted to  the  wicked.  For  it  is  evident  that  they 
shall  all  rise  to  judgment.  And  it  is  said  besides 
in  many  places,  that  they  shall  go  into  everlasting 
fire,  everlasting  torments,  everlasting  punish-^ 
ments ;  and  that  the  worm  of  conscience  never 
dieth ;  and  all  this  is  comprehended  in  the  word 
everlasting  death,  which  is  ordinarily  interpreted 
everlasting  life  in  torments.  And  yet  I  can  find  no 
where  that  any  man  shall  live  in  torments  everlast- 
ingly. Also,  it  seemeth  hard,  to  say,  that  God  who 
is  the  father  of  mercies ;  that  doth  in  heaven  and 
earth  all  that  he  will ;  that  hath  the  hearts  of  all 
men  in  his  disposing ;  that  worketh  in  men  both  to 
do,  and  to  will ;  and  without  whose  free  gift  a  man 
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hath  neither  inclination  to  good,  nor  repentance  of  part  iv. 
evil,  should  punish  men's  transgressions  without  any    .    ^^-    , 
end  of  time,  and  with  all  the  extremity  of  torture,  The  immor- 
that  men  can  imagine,  and  more.  We  are  therefore  Ijlllifnot  promi 
to  consider,  what  the  meaning'  is,  of  everlasting  ^  ^^cripture  to 

'  .  O  be  of  nature, 

fire,  and  other  the  like  phrases  of  Scripture.  but  of  grace. 

I  have  showed  already,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
by  Christ  beginneth  at  the  day  of  judgment :  that  « 

in  that  day  the  faithful  shall  rise  again,  with  glo- 
rious and  spiritual  bodies,  and  be  his  subjects  in 
that  his  kingdom,  which  shall  be  eternal :  that  they 
shall  neither  marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage,  nor 
eat  and  drink,  as  they  did  in  their  natural  bodies ; 
but  live  for  ever  in  their  individual  persons,  without 
the  specifical  eternity  of  generation :  and  that  the 
reprobates  also  shall  rise  again,  to  receive  punish- 
ments for  their  sins :  as  also,  that  those  of  the  elect, 
which  shall  be  alive  in  their  earthly  bodies  at  that 
day,  shall  have  their  bodies  suddenly  changed,  and 
made  spiritual  and  immortal.  But  that  the  bodies 
of  the  reprobate,  who  make  the  kingdom  of  Satan, 
shall  also  be  glorious,  or  spiritual  bodies,  or  that 
they  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  God,  neither  eat- 
ing, nor  drinking,  nor  engendering ;  or  that  their  * 
life  shall  be  eternal  in  their  individual  persons,  as 
the  life  of  every  faithful  man  is,  or  as  the  life  of 
Adam  had  been  if  he  had  not  sinned,  there  is  no 
place  of  Scripture  to  prove  it ;  save  only  these  places 
concerning  eternal  torments ;  which  may  otherwise 
be  interpreted. 

From  whence  may  be  inferred,  that  as  the  elect 
after  the  resurrection  shall  be  restored  to  the  estate, 
wherein  Adam  was  before  he  had  sinned ;  so  the 
reprobate  shall  be  in  the  estate,  that  Adam  and  his 
posterity  were  in  after  the  sin  committed ;  saving 

VOL.  III.  s  ^ 
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PART  IV.  that  God  promised  a  Redeemer  to  Adam,  and  sucb 
/<^-        of  his  seed  as  should  trust  in  him,  and  repent ;  but 

not  to  them  that  should  die  in  their  sins,  as  do  the 

reprobate. 
Eternal  tor-       These  things  considered,  the  texts  that  mention 
roen  .  w  a .  ^f^^^^j  firc^  ctemal  torments^  or  the  worm  that 

never  dieth,  contradict  not  the  doctrine  of  a  second, 
and  everlasting  death,  in  the  proper  and  natural 
sense  of  the  word  death.  The  fire,  or  torments  pre- 
pared for  the  wicked  in  Gehenna,  Tophet,  or  in 
what  place  soever,  may  continue  for  ever;  and 
there  may  never  want  wicked  men  to  be  tormented 
in  them ;  though  not  every,  nor  any  one  eternally. 
For  the  wicked  being  left  in  the  estate  they  were 
in  after  Adam's  sin,  may  at  the  resurrection  live  as 
they  did,  marry,  and  give  in  marriage,  and  have 
gross  and  corruptible  bodies,  as  all  mankind  now 
have ;  and  consequently  may  engender  perpetually, 
after  the  resurrection,  as  they  did  before  :  for  there 
is  no  place  in  Scripture  to  the  contrary.  For  St. 
Paul,  speaking  of  the  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.) 
understandeth  it  only  of  the  resurrection  to  life 
eternal ;  and  not  the  resurrection  to  punishment. 
And  of  the  first,  he  saith,  that  the  body  is  sown 
in  corruption f  raised  in  incorrnption  ;  sown  in 
dishonour,  raised  in  honour  ;  sown  in  weakness^ 
raised  in  power ;  sown  a  natural  hodtfy  raised 
a  spiritual  body.  There  is  no  such  thing  can 
be  said  of  the  bodies  of  them  that  rise  to  punish- 
ment. So  also  our  Saviour,  when  he  speaketh  of 
the  nature  of  man  after  the  resurrection,  meaneth 
the  resurrection  to  life  eternal,  not  to  punishment 
The  text  is,  Luke  xx.  verses  34, 35, 36,  a  fertile  text : 
The  children  of  this  world  marry j  and  are  given 
in    marriage;  hut   they   that  shall  he  counted 
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worthy  to  obtain  that  world,  and  the  resurrec-  part  iv. 
t  ion  from  the  dead^  neither  marry  ^  nor  are  given  .  ^'  . 
in  marriage:  neither  can  they  die  any  more  ;  for 
they  are  equal  to  the  angels^  and  are  the  chiU 
dren  of  God^  being  the  children  of  tlie  resurrec- 
tion. The  children  of  this  world,  that  are  in  the 
estate  which  Adam  left  them  in,  shall  marry,  and 
be  given  in  marriage ;  that  is,  corrupt,  and  generate 
successively ;  which  is  an  immortality  of  the  kind, 
but  not  of  the  persons  of  men :  they  are  not  worthy 
to  be  counted  amongst  them  that  shall  obtain  the 
next  world,  and  an  absolute  resurrection  from  the 
dead ;  but  only  a  short  time,  as  inmates  of  that 
world;  and  to  the  end  only  to  receive  condign 
punishment  for  their  contumacy.  The  elect  are  the 
only  children  of  the  resurrection ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  sole  heirs  of  eternal  life :  they  only  can  die  no 
more,  it  is  they  that  are  equal  to  the  angels,  and 
that  are  the  children  of  God ;  and  not  the  reprobate. 
To  the  reprobate  there  remaineth  after  the  resur- 
rection, a  second  and  eternal  death:  between 
which  resurrection,  and  their  second  and  eternal 
death,  is  but  a  time  of  punishment  and  torment ; 
and  to  last  by  succession  of  sinners  thereunto,  as 
long  as  the  kind  of  man  by  propagation  shall  endure ; 
which  is  eternally. 

Upon  this  doctrine  of  the  natural  eternity  of  se-  Aiwwerofthe 
parated  souls,  is  founded,  as  I  said,  the  doctrine  of  for  purgatory. 
purgatory.  For  supposing  eternal  life  by  grace  only, 
there  is  no  life  but  the  life  of  the  body ;  and  no 
immortality  till  the  resurrection.  The  texts  for  pur- 
gatory alleged  by  Bellarmine  out  of  the  canonical 
Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament,  are,  first,  the  fast- 
ing of  David  for  Saul  and  Jonathan,   mentioned 

88  2 
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PART  IV.   2  Sam.  1. 12,  and  again,  2  Sam.  iii.  35,  for  the  deatk 
^'        of  Abner.    This  fasting  of  David,  he  saith,  was  for 

Answer  of  the  thc  obtaining  of  something  for  them  at  God's  hands. 

Jof  puSory.  after  their  death :  because  after  he  had  fasted  to 
procure  the  recovery  of  his  own  child,  as  soon  as 
he  knew  it  was  dead,  he  called  for  meat.  Seeing 
then  the  soul  hath  an  existence  separate  from  the 
body,  and  nothing  can  be  obtained  by  men's  fasting 
for  the  souls  that  are  already  either  in  heaven,  or 
hell,  it  followeth  that  there  be  some  souls  of  dead 
men,  that  are  neither  in  heaven,  nor  in  hell ;  and 
therefore  they  must  be  in  some  third  place,  which 
must  be  purgatory.  And  thus  with  hard  straining, 
he  has  wrested  those  places  to  the  proof  of  a  pur- 
gatory :  whereas  it  is  manifest,  that  the  ceremonies 
of  mourning,  and  fasting,  when  they  are  used  for 
the  death  of  men,  whose  life  was  not  profitable  to 
the  mourners,  they  are  used  for  honour's  sake  to 
their  persons ;  and  when  it  is  done  for  the  death  of 
them  by  whose  life  the  mourners  had  benefit,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  their  particular  damage.  And  so  David 
honoured  Saul  and  Abner,  with  his  fasting ;  and  in 
the  death  of  his  own  child,  recomforted  himself,  by 
receiving  his  ordinary  food. 

In  the  other  places,  which  he  allegeth  out  of  the 
Old  Testament,  there  is  not  so  much  as  any  show, 
or  colour  of  proof.  He  brings  in  every  text  wherein 
there  is  the  word  anger ^  or  fire ^  or  burning,  or 
purging,  or  cleansing,  in  case  any  of  the  fathers 
have  but  in  a  sermon  rhetorically  applied  it  to  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  already  believed.  The  first 
verse  of  Psalm  xxxvii;  O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in 
thy  wrath,  nor  chasten  me  in  thy  hot  displeasure : 
what  were  this  to  purgatory,  if  Augustine  had  not 
applied  the  wrath  to  the  fire  of  hell,  and  the  dis- 
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pleasure  to  that  of  purgatory  ?  And  what  is  it  to  part  iv. 
purgatory,  that  of  Psalm  Ixvi.  1 2,  We  went  through  .  ^^-  . 
^re  and  watery  and  thou  hroughtest  us  to  a  moist 
place ;  and  other  the  like  texts,  with  which  the 
doctors  of  those  times  intended  to  adorn,  or  extend 
their  sermons,  or  commentaries,  haled  to  their 
purposes  by  force  of  wit  ? 

But  he  allegeth  other  places  of  the  New  Testa-  ^,'*^^JJ,°Jj^^® 
ment,  that  are  not  so  easy  to  be  answered.  Andmcntforpurpa 
first  that  of  Matth.  xii.  32  :  Whosoever  speaketh  ^""^^  *"***^"  • 
a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  for- 
given him  :  hut  whosoever  speaketh  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him  neither 
in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come :  where 
he  will  have  purgatory  to  be  the  world  to  come, 
wherein  some  sins  may  be  forgiven,  which  in  this 
world  were  not  forgiven :  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  manifest,  there  are  but  three  worlds ;  one  from 
the  creation  to  the  flood,  which  was  destroyed  by 
water,  and  is  called  in  Scripture  the  old  world  ; 
another  from  the  flood,  to  the  day  of  judgment, 
which  is  the  present  world,  and  shall  be  destroyed 
by  fire ;  and  the  third,  which  shall  be  from  the 
day  of  judgment  forward,  everlasting,  which  is 
called  the  world  to  come;  and  in  which  it  is 
agreed  by  all,  there  shall  be  no  purgatory :  and 
therefore  the  world  to  come,  and  purgatory,  are 
inconsistent.  But  what  then  can  be  the  meaning 
of  those  our  Saviour's  words  ?  I  confess  they  are 
very  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  all  the  doctrines 
now  unanimously  received :  nor  is  it  any  shame,  to 
confess  the  profoundness  of  the  Scripture  to  be 
too  great  to  be  sounded  by  the  shortness  of  human 
understanding.  Nevertheless,  I  may  propound  such 
things  to  the  consideration  of  more  learned  divines. 
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PART  IV.  as  the  text  itself  suggesteth.    And  first,  seeing  to 
,^-    ,    speak  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  being  the  third 
Places  of  the    person  of  the  Trinity,  is  to  speak   against  tlie 
L*ntTor"purgaXburch,  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost   resldcth;  H 
tory  auawered.  geemeth  the   comparison  is  made,   between  the 
easiness  of  our  Saviour,  in  bearing  with  offeDces 
done  to  him  while  he  himself  taught  the  world, 
that  is,  when  he  was  on  earth,  and  the  severity  of 
the  pastors  after  him,  against  those  which  should 
deny  their  authority,  which  was  from  the  Holy 
Ghost.     As  if  he  should  say,  you  that  deny-  my 
power;  nay  you  that  shall  crucify  me,  shall  be 
pardoned  by  me,  as  often  as  you  turn  unto  me  by 
repentance :  but  if  you  deny  the  power  of  them 
that  teach  you  hereafter,  by  virtue  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  shall  be  inexorable,  and  shall  not  for- 
give you,  but  persecute  you  in  this  world,  and 
leave  you  without  absolution,  (though  you  turn  to 
me,  unless  you  turn  also  to  them),  to  the  punish- 
ments, as  much  as  lies  in  them,  of  the  world  to 
come.     And  so  the  words  may  be  taken  as  a  pro- 
phecy, or  prediction  concerning  the  times,  as  they 
have  along  been  in  the  Christian  Church.  Or  if  this 
be  not  the  meaning,  (for  I  am  not  peremptory  in 
such  difficult  places),  perhaps  there  may  be  places 
left  after  the  resurrection,  for  the  repentance  of 
some  sinners.  And  there  is  also  another  place,  that 
seemeth  to  agree  therewith.     For  considering  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  29),  What  sJiall  they 
do  which  are  baptized  for  the  deady  if  the  dead 
rise  not  at  all  ?  why  also  are  they  baptized  for 
the  dead?  a  man  may  probably  infer,  as  some 
have  done,  that  in  St.  Paul's  time,  there  w^as  a 
custom,  by  receiving  baptism  for  the  dead,  (as  men 
that  now  believe,  are  sureties  and  undertakers  for 
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the  faith  of  infants,  that  are  not  capable  of  believ-  part  iv. 
ing),  to  undertake  for  the  persons  of  their  deceased       ^/    - 
fiiends,  that  they  should  be  ready  to  obey,  and  re-  Places  of  the 
ceive  our  Saviour  for  their  king,  at  his  coming  ^Jli^/^l^ 
again;  and  then  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the ^^'^ "■**'****• 
world  to  come,  has  no  need  of  a  purgatory.     But 
in  both  these  interpretations,  there  is  so  much  of 
paradox,  that  I  trust  not  to  them ;  but  propound 
them  to  those  that  are  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
Scripture,  to  inquire  if  there  be  no  clearer  place 
that  contradicts  them.    Only  of  thus  much,  I  see 
evident  Scripture,  to  persuade  me,  that  there  is 
neither  the  word,  nor  the  thing  of  purgatory,  nei- 
ther in  this,  nor  any  other  text ;  nor  any  thing  that 
can  prove  a  necessity  of  a  place  for  the  soul  with- 
out the  body ;   neither  for  the   soul  of  Lazarus 
during  the  four  days  he  was  dead ;  nor  for  the 
souls  of  them  which  the  Roman  Church  pretend 
to  be  tormented  now  in  purgatory.     For  God,  that 
€H)uId  give  a  life  to  a  piece  of  clay,  hath  the  same 
power  to  give  life  again  to  a  dead  man,  and  renew 
his  inanimate,  and  rotten  carcase,  into  a  glorious, 
spiritual,  and  immortal  body. 

Another  place  is  that  of  1  Cor.  iii.,  where  it  is 
said,  that  they  which  build  stubble,  hay,  &c.  on  the 
true  foundation,  their  work  shall  perish  ;  but  tkei/ 
themselves  shall  he  savedy  but  as  through  fire : 
this  fire,  he  will  have  to  be  the  fire  of  purgatory. 
The  words,  as  I  have  said  before,  are  an  allusion  to 
those  of  Zech.  xiii.  9,  where  he  saith,  I  will  bring 
the  third  part  through  the  fire^  and  refine  them 
as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  try  them  as  gold  is 
tried:  w^hich  is  spoken  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  in  power  and  glory  ;  that  is,  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  conflagration  of  the  present  world 
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PART  IV.  wherein  the  elect  shall  not  be  consumed,  but  be 
,  ^|-  ^  refined ;  that  is,  depose  their  erroneous  doctrines 
and  traditions,  and  have  them  as  it  were  singed  off; 
and  shall  afterwards  call  npon  the  name  of  the  tme 
God.  In  like  manner,  the  apostle  saitli  of  them, 
that  holding  this  foundation,  Jesus  is  the  ChrUt, 
shall  build  thereon  some  other  doctrines  that  be 
erroneous,  that  they  shall  not  be  consumed  in  that 
fire  which  reneweth  the  world,  but  shall  pass 
through  it  to  salvation ;  but  so  as  to  see,  and  relin- 
quish their  former  errors.  The  builders,  are  the 
pastors  ;  the  foundation,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ; 
the  stubble  and  hay,  false  consequences  drawm 
from  it  through  ignorance^  or  frailty  ;  the  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  are  their  true  doctrines; 
and  their  refining  or  purging,  the  relinquishing  of 
their  errors.  In  all  which  there  is  no  colour  at 
all  for .  the  burning  of  incorporeal,  that  is  to  say, 
impatible  souls. 
Baptism  for        \  \\x\yA  placc  is  that  of  1  Cor.  XV.  29,  before  men- 

the  dead,  how     .  ,  .  . 

understood,    tioucd,  conccming  baptism  for  the  de^d :  out  of 
which  he  concludeth,  first,  that  prayers  for  the 
dead  are  not  unprofitable ;  and  out  of  that,  that 
there  is  a  fire  of  purgatory  :  but  neither  of  them 
rightly.     For  of  many  interpretations  of  the  word 
baptism,  he  approveth  this  in  the  first  place,  that 
by  baptism  is  meant,  metaphorically,  a  baptism  of 
penance ;  and  that  men  are  in  this  sense  baptized, 
when  they  fast,  and  pray,  and  give  alms  :  and  so, 
baptism  for  the  dead,  and  prayer  for  the  dead,  is 
the  same  thing.     But  this  is  a  metaphor,  of  which 
there  is  no  example,  neither  in  the  Scripture,  nor 
in  any  other  use  of  language ;  and  which  is  also 
dis(*ordant  to  the  harmony,  and  scope  of  the  Scrip- 
ture.    The  word  baptism  is  used  (Mark  x.  38,  and 
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Luke  xii.  50),  for  being  dipped  in  one's  own  blood,  part  iv, 
as  Christ  was  upon  the  cross,  and  as  most  of  the    .   ^    . 
apostles  were,  for  giving  testimony  of  him.     But  it  Baptism  for 
is  hard  to  say,  that  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms,  have  undemwd?^ 
any  similitude  with  dipping.     The  same  is  used 
also  Matth.  iii.  1 1  (which  seemeth  to  make  some- 
what for  purgatory)  for  a  purging  with  fire.     But 
it  is  evident  the  fire  and  purging  here  mentioned, 
is  the  same  whereof  the  prophet  Zechariah  speaketh 
(chapter  xiii.  9)  /  will  bring  the  third  part  through 
the  fire  J  and  will  refine  theviy  S^c.   And  St.  Peter 
after  him  ( I  Epistle  i.  7),  That  tlie  trial  of  your 
faith^  which  is  much  more  precious  than  of  gold 
that  perishethy  though  it  he  tried  withfirc,  might 
he  found  unto  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory  at 
the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  St.  Paul  (I  Cor. 
iii.  1 3),    The  fire  shall  try  every  maris  work  of 
what  sort  it  is.    But  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  speak 
of  the  fire  that  shall  be  at  the  second  appearing  of 
Christ ;   and  the  prophet  Zechariah  of  the  day  of 
judgment.    And  therefore  this  place  of  St.  Matthew 
may  be  interpreted  of  the  same ;  and  then  there 
will  be  no  necessity  of  the  fire  of  purgatory. 

Another  inter|)retation  of  baptism  for  the  dead, 
is  that  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  which  he 
preferreth  to  the  second  place  of  probability :  and 
thence  also  he  infer reth  the  utility  of  prayer  for 
the  dead.  For  if  after  the  resurrection,  such  as 
have  not  heard  of  Christ,  or  not  believed  in  him, 
may  be  received  into  Christ's  kingdom  ;  it  is  not  in 
vain,  after  their  death,  that  their  friends  should  pray 
for  them,  till  they  shduld  be  risen.  But  granting 
that  God,  at  the  prayers  of  the  faithftil,  may  con- 
vert unto  him  some  of  those  that  have  not  heard 
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Christ  preached,  and  eonseqnently  cannot  haye  re- 
jected Christ,  and  that  the  charity  of  men  in  that 
Baptism  for  poiut  cannot  be  blamed ;  yet  this  conclndeth  no- 
^^i^^"  thing  for  pnrgatory ;  because  to  rise  from  death  lo 
life,  is  one  thing ;  to  rise  from  purgatory  to  Hfe  is 
another ;  as  being  a  rising  from  life  to  life,  from  a 
life  in  torments  to  a  life  in  joy. 

A  fourth  place  is  that  of  Matth.  v.  25^  26 :  ^gree 
With  thine  adversary  quietly,  whilst  thou  art  in 
the  way  with  hinij  lest  at  any  time  the  adversarf 
deliver  thee  to  the  judge j  and  the  judge  deliter 
thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison: 
verily  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  shall  by  no  means 
come  out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost 
farthing.  In  which  allegory,  the  oflFender  is  the 
sinner ;  both  the  adversary  and  the  judge  is  God: 
the  way  is  this  life  ;  the  prison  is  the  grave  ;  the 
officer,  death ;  from  which,  the  sinner  shall  not  rise 
again  to  life  eternal,  but  to  a  second  death,  tiU  he 
have  paid  the  utmost  farthing,  or  Christ  pay  it  for 
him  by  his  passion,  which  is  a  full  ransom  for  all 
manner  of  sins, as  well  lesser  sins,  as  greater  crimes; 
both  being  made  by  the  passion  of  Christ  equally 
venial. 

Thefifthplace,isthatofA/a«/i.  V.  22:  Whoso- 
ever is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause, 
shall  be  guilty  in  judgment :  and  whosoever  shall 
say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  guilty  in  the 
council :  but  whosoever  shall  say,  thou  fool,  shall 
be  guilty  to  hell  fire.  From  which  words  he  in- 
ferreth  three  sorts  of  sins,  and  three  sorts  of  punish- 
ments ;  and  that  none  of  those  sins,  but  the  last, 
shall  be  punished  with  hell  fire ;  and  consequently, 
that  after  this  life,  there  is  punishment  of  lesser 
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sins  in  purgatory.  Of  which  inference,  there  is  part  iv. 
no  colour  in  any  interpretation  that  hath  yet  been  .  ^*'  . 
given  of  them.  Shall  there  be  a  distinction  after  Baptism  for 
this  life  of  courts  of  justice,  as  there  was  amongst  undewioocL  " 
the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time,  to  hear,  and  deter- 
mine divers  sorts  of  crimes,  as  the  judges,  and  the 
council?  Shall  not  all  judicature  appertain  to 
CJhrist  and  his  apostles  ?  To  understand  therefore 
this  text,  we  are  not  to  consider  it  solitarily,  but 
jointly  with  the  words  precedent,  and  subsequent. 
Our  Saviour  in  this  chapter  interpreteth  the  law  of 
Moses ;  which  the  Jews  thought  was  then  fulfilled, 
when  they  had  not  transgressed  the  grammatical 
sense  thereof,  howsoever  they  had  transgressed 
against  the  sentence,  or  meaning  of  the  legislator. 
Therefore  whereas  they  thought  the  sixth  com- 
mandment was  not  broken,  but  by  killing  a  man  : 
nor  the  seventh,  but  when  a  man  lay  with  a  woman, 
not  his  wife ;  our  Saviour  tells  them  the  inward 
anger  of  a  man  against  his  brother,  if  it  be  without 
just  cause,  is  homicide.  You  have  heard,  saith  he, 
the  Law  of  Moses,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  and  that 
Whosoever  shall  kill,  shall  he  condemned  before 
the  judges,  or  before  the  session  of  the  Seventy : 
but  I  say  unto  you,  to  be  angry  with  one's  brother 
without  cause,  or  to  say  unto  him  Raca,  or  Fool, 
is  homicide,  and  shall  be  punished  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  session  of  Christ,  and  his  apostles, 
with  hell  fire.  So  that  those  words  were  not  used  to 
distinguish  between  divers  crimes,  and  divers  courts 
of  justice,  and  divers  punishments  ;  but  to  tax  the 
distinction  between  sin  and  sin,  which  the  Jews 
drew  not  from  the  difference  of  the  will  in  obeying 
God,  but  from  the   diflference   of  their   temporal 
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PART  IV.   courts  of  justice;  and  to  show  them  that  he  that 
.    ^^'   ^   had  the  will  to  hurt  his  brother,  though  the  effect 
Baptism  for  appear  but  in  reviling,  or  not  at  all,  shall  be  cast 
undemood!''  into  hcU  fire,  by  the  judges,  and  by  the  session, 
which  shall  be  the  same,  not  diflFerent,  courts  at  the 
day  of  judgment.    This  considered,  what  can  be 
drawn  from  this  text,   to  maintain  purgatory,  I 
cannot  imagine. 

The  sixth  place  is  Luke  xvi.  9  .•  Make  ye/riendi 
of  the  unrighteous  Mammon ;  that  when  ye  fml^ 
they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  tabernacles. 
This  he  alleges  to  prove  invocation  of  saints  de- 
parted. But  the  sense  is  plain,  that  we  should 
make  Mends  with  our  riches,  of  the  poor ;  and 
thereby  obtain  their  prayers  whilst  they  live.  He 
that  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord. 

The  seventh  is  Luke  xxiii.  42 :  LorrL  remember 
me^  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom.  There- 
fore, saith  he,  there  is  remission  of  sins  after  this 
life.  But  the  consequence  is  not  good.  Our  Saviour 
then  forgave  him ;  and  at  his  coming  again  in  glory, 
will  remember  to  raise  him  again  to  life  eternal. 

The  eighth  is  Acts  ii.  24,  where  St.  Peter  saith 
of  Christ,  that  God  had  raised  him  up,  and  loosed 
the  pains  of  death,  because  it  was  not  possible  he 
should  be  holden  of  it :  which  he  interprets  to  be 
a  descent  of  Christ  into  purgatory,  to  loose  some 
souls  there  from  their  torments  :  whereas  it  is  ma- 
nifest, that  it  was  Christ  that  was  loosed  ;  it  was 
he  that  could  not  be  holden  of  death,  or  the  grave ; 
and  not  the  souls  in  purgatory.  But  if  that  which 
Beza  says,  in  his  notes  on  this  place,  be  w^ell  ob- 
served, there  is  none  that  will  not  see,  that  instead 
of  pains,  it  should  be  bands ;  and  then  there  is 
no  further  cause  to  seek  for  purgatory  in  this  text. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

OF  DEMONOLOGY,   AND  OTHER  RELICS  OF  THE 
RELIGION  OF  THE  GENTILES. 

The  impression  made  on  the  organs  of  sight  by  paut  iv. 
lucid  bodies,  either  in  one  direct  line,  or  in  many    ..'^f'    ^ 
lines,  reflected  from  opaque,  or  refracted  in  the  The  original 
passage  through  diaphanous  bodies,  produceth  in 
living  creatures,  in  whom  God  hath  placed  such 
organs,  an  imagination  of  the  object,  from  whence 
the  impression  proceedeth;  which  imagination  is 
called  sight ;  and  seemeth  not  to  be  a  mere  imagi- 
nation, but  the  body  itself  without  us ;  in  the  same 
manner,  as  when  a  man  violently  presseth  his  eye, 
there  appears  to  him  a  light  without,  and  before 
him,  which  no  man  perceiveth  but  himself;  because 
there  is  indeed  no  such  thing  without  him,  but  only 
a  motion  in  the  interior  organs,  pressing  by  re- 
sistance outward,  that  makes  him  think  so.     And 
the  motion  made  by  this  pressure,  continuing  after 
the  object  which  caused  it  is  removed,  is  that  we 
call  imagination  and  memory;  and,  in  sleep,  and 
sometimes  in  great  distemper  of  the  organs  by 
sickness  or  violence,  a  dream ;  of  which  things  I 
have  already  spoken  briefly,  in  the  second  and  third 
chapters. 

This  nature  of  sight  having  never  been  discovered 
by  the  ancient  pretenders  to  natural  knowledge; 
much  less  by  those  that  consider  not  things  so 
remote,  as  that  knowledge  is,  from  their  present 
use;  it  was  hard  for  men  to  conceive  of  those  images 
in  the  fancy  and  in  the  sense,  otherwise,  than  of 
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PART  IV.   things  really  without  us :  which  some,  because  they 

^^'    .    vanish  away,  they  know  not  whither  nor  how,  will 

The  original    havc  to  be  absolutely  incorporeal,  that  is  to  say 

of  demouoiogy.  ij^j^i^teriai^  or  forms  without  matter ;  colour  and 

figure,  without  any  coloured  or  figured  body ;  and 
that  they  can  put  on  airy  bodies,  as  a  garment,  to 
make  them  visible  when  they  will  to  our  bodily 
eyes ;  and  others  say,  are  bodies  and  living  creatures, 
but  made  of  air,  or  other  more  subtle  and  ethereal 
matter,  which  is,  then,  when  they  will  be  seen,  con- 
densed. But  both  of  them  agree  on  one  general 
appellation  of  them.  Demons.  As  if  the  dead  of 
whom  they  dreamed,  were  not  inhabitants  of  their 
own  brain,  but  of  the  air,  or  of  heaven,  or  hell ;  not 
phantasms,  but  ghosts  ;  with  just  as  much  reason 
as  if  one  should  say,  he  saw  his  own  ghost  in  a 
looking-glass,  or  the  ghosts  of  the  stars  in  a  river; 
or  call  the  ordinary  apparition  of  the  sun,  of  the 
quantity  of  about  a  foot,  the  demon,  or  ghost  of 
that  great  sun  that  enlighteneth  the  whole  visible 
world:  and  by  that  means  have  feared  them,  as 
things  of  an  unknown,  that  is,  of  an  unlimited  power 
to  do  them  good  or  harm  ;  and  consequently,  given 
occasion  to  the  governors  of  the  heathen  common- 
wealths to  regulate  this  their  fear,  by  establishing 
that  DEMONOLOGY,(in  which  the  poets,  as  principal 
priests  of  the  heathen  religion,  were  specially  em- 
ployed or  reverenced,)  to  the  pubUc  peace,  and  to 
the  obedience  of  subjects  necessary  thereunto ;  and 
to  make  some  of  them  good  demons,  and  others 
evil ;  the  one  as  a  spur  to  the  observance,  the  other 
as  reins  to  withhold  them  from  violation  of  the 
laws. 

What  kind  of  things  they  were,  to  whom  they 
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ittributed  the  name  of  demons,  appeareth  partly  part  iv. 
in  the  genealogy  of  their  gods,  written  by  Hesiod,    .    ^'    . 
me  of  the  most  ancient  poets  of  the  Grecians ;  and  what  were 
partly  in  other  histories ;  of  which  I  have  observed  oi'htrdent.. 
lome  few  before,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  this  dis- 
sonrse. 

The  Grecians,  by  their  colonies  and  conquests,  How  that 
sommunicated  their  language  and  writings  into  Asia,  w^'"p7e.d. 
Ejg3^t,  and  Italy ;  and  therein,  by  necessary  con- 
leqnence  their  demonology,  or,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it, 
[1  Tim.  iv.  I)  their  doctrines  q/ devils.  And  by  that 
DEieans  the  contagion  was  derived  also  to  the  Jews, 
bothof  Judeaand  Alexandria,andotherparts,  where- 
into  they  were  dispersed.   But  the  name  of  demon 
they  did  not,  as  the  Grecians,  attribute  to  spirits 
botJi  good  and  evil ;  but  to  the  evil  only :  and  to  the 
good  demofis  they  gave  the  name  of  the  spirit  of  ^^^  ^^^ 
Bod ;  and  esteemed  those  into  whose  bodies  they  l^^, 
entered  to  be  prophets.     In  sum,  all  singularity,  if 
good,  they  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  God ;  and  if 
evil,  to  some  demon y  but  a  KaKoSaifiwvy  an  evil  demon, 
that  is  a  devil.     And  therefore,  they  called  demo- 
macSy  that  is  possessed  by  the  devil,  such  as  we 
call  madmen  or  lunatics ;  or  such  as  had  the  falling 
Biekness,  or  that  spoke  any  thing  which  they,  for 
want  of  understanding,  thought  absurd.  As  also  of 
an  unclean  person  in  a  notorious  degree,  they  used 
to  say  he  had  an  unclean  spirit ;  of  a  dumb  man, 
that  he  had  a  dumb  devil ;  and  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Matt.  xi.  18),  for  the  singularity  of  his  fasting, 
that  he  had  a  devil ;  and  of  our  Saviour,  because 
he  said,  he  that  keepeth  his  sayings  should  not  see 
death  in  aternum,  (John  viii.  52),  Now  we  know 
thou  hast  a  devil ;  Abraham  is  dead,   and  the 
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PART  IV.  prophets  are  dead :  and  again,  because  he  said 
45.  (John  vii.  20),  They  went  about  to  kill  Aim^  the 
people  answered.  Thou  hast  a  devil;  who  goetk 
about  to  kill  thee  ?  Whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
Jews  had  the  same  opinions  concerning  phantasms, 
namely,  that  they  were  not  phantasms,  that  is,  idols 
of  the  brain,  but  things  real,  and  independant  on 
the  fancy. 
Why  onr  Which  doctriuc,  if  it  be  not  true,  why,  may  some 

trolled  it  not.  Say,  did  not  our  Saviour  contradict  it,  and  teach 
the  contrary  ?  Nay,  why  does  he  use  on  divers  oc- 
casions such  forms  of  speech  as  seem  to  confirm  it : 
To  this  I  answer,  that  first,  where  Christ  saith,  {Lnie 
xxiv.  39)  A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bone^  though 
he  show  that  there  be  spirits,  yet  he  denies  not  that 
they  are  bodies.  And  where  St.  Paul  says,(l  Cor.  xv. 
44)  we  shall  rise  spiritual  bodieSyhe  acknowledgeth 
the  nature  of  spirits,  but  that  they  are  bodily  spirits ; 
which  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  For  air  and 
many  other  things  are  bodies,  though  not  flesh  and 
bone,  or  any  other  gross  body  to  be  discerned  by  the 
eye.  But  when  our  Saviour  speaketh  to  the  devil, 
and  commandeth  him  to  go  out  of  a  man,  if  by  the 
devil,  he  meant  a  disease,  as  phrensy,  or  lunacy,  or 
a  corporeal  spirit,  is  not  the  speech  improper  ?  Can 
diseases  hear  ?  Or  can  there  be  a  corporeal  spirit 
in  a  body  of  flesh  and  bone,  full  already  of  vital 
and  animal  spirits  ?  Are  there  not,  therefore  spirits, 
that  neither  have  bodies,  nor  are  mere  imaginations? 
To  the  first  I  answer,  that  the  addressing  of  our 
Saviour's  command  to  the  madness,  or  lunacy  he 
cureth,  is  no  more  improper  than  was  his  rebuking 
of  the  fever,  or  of  the  wind  and  sea;  for  neither 
do  these  hear ;  or  than  was  the  command  of  God, 
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ihe  ligbt,  to  the  firmament,  to  the  sun,  and  stars,  part  iv. 
en  he  commanded  them  to  be ;  for  they  could    .    '^f-    . 
;  hear  before   they  had  a   being.     But  those 
leches  are  not  improper,  because  Uiey  signify  the 
ower  of  God's  word;   no  more  therefore  is  it  im- 
proper, to  command  madness,  or  lunacy,  under  the 
I  ^pellation  of  devUs  by    which  they  were  then 
ommonly  understood,  to  depart  out  of  a  man's 
lOdy.    To  the  second,  concerning  their  being  incor- 
B:eal,Ihavenotyet  observedany  place  ofScripture, 
bm  whence  it  can  be  gathered,  that  any  man  was 
[er  possessed  with  any  other  corporeal  spirit,  but 
(atof  hisowTi,  by  which  his  body  is  naturally  moved. 
|Our  Saviour,  immediately  after  the  Holy  Ghost  ""'e  scnpturei 
tended  upon  him  in  tlie  form  of  a  dove,  is  said  nmt  spiriu  ui 
t  St.  Matthew  (chapter  iv.  1).  to  have  been  /e(/""^°^"*'' 
,  by  the  Spirit  into  tlie  wilderuess ;  and  the 
i  recited  (Luke  iv.  1)  in  these  words,  Jesus 
^tif^J'iiil  of  the  Holij   Ghost,   wa«  led  in  the 
pifil  into  the  wHdouess  ;  whereby  it  is  evident 
by  spirit  there,  is  meaut  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Itis  cannot  be  interpreted  for  a  possession ;  for 
brist,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  but  one  and  thesame 
i)stance  ;  which  is  no  possession  of  one  substance, 
if  body,  by  another.      Ami  whereas  in  the  verses 
Jlowing  he  is  said  to  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
tvil  into  the  holy  city,  and  set  upon  a  pinnacle 
'  the  temple,  shall  we  conclude  thence  that  he 
i  possessed  of  the  devil,  or  carried  thither  by 
Jolence  ?    And  again,  carried  thence  by  the  devil 
mto  an  exceedinfr  high  mountain,  who  showed  him 
thence  all  the  kingdoms  of'  the  world:   where- 
in we  are  not  to  believe  he  was  either  possessed, 
or  forced  by  the  devil ;  nor  that  any  mountain  is 

VOL.  111.  TT 
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high  enoiigh,  according  to  the  literal  sense,  to  show 
him  one  whole  hemisphere.  What  then  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this  place,  other  than  that  he  went  at 
himself  into  the  wilderness  ;  and  that  this  carryinf; 
of  him  up  and  down  from  the  wilderness  to  the 
city,  and  from  thence  into  a  mountain,  was  a  \'iiikia : 
Conformahle  whereunto,  is  also  the  phrase  of  Si. 
Luke,  that  he  was  led  into  the  wilderness,  not  if, 
but  in,  the  Spirit ;  whereas,  concerning  his  beinfc 
taken  up  into  the  mountain,  and  unto  the  pimiacle 
of  the  temple,  he  speaketh  as  St.  Matthew  doth : 
which  sulteth  with  the  nature  of  a  vision. 

Again,  where  St.  Luke  (chap.  xxii.  3,  4)  saysof 
Judas  Iscariot,  that  Salan  entered  into  Aim, 
thereupon  that  he  went  and  communed  with  tkeeAirf 
priests,  and eaptai?is,  how  he  might  betray  Chritt 
unto  them ;  it  may  be  answered,  that  by  the  entering 
of  Satan,  tliat  is  the  enemy,  into  him,  is  meaol,  the 
hostile  and  traitorous  intention  of  selling  his  Lord 
and  Master.  For  as  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  frequently 
in  Scripture  understood,  the  graces  and  good  in- 
clinations given  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  by  the  en- 
tering of  Satan  may  be  understood  the  wicked 
cogitations,  and  designs  of  the  adversaries  of  Christ, 
and  his  disciples.  For  as  it  is  hard  to  say,  that  the 
devil  was  entered  into  Judas,  before  be  had  any  such 
hostile  design ;  so  it  is  impertinent  to  say,  he  was 
first  Christ's  enemy  in  his  heart,  and  that  the  devil 
entered  into  him  afterwards.  Therefore  the  en- 
tering of  Satan,  and  his  wicked  purpose,  was  oup 
and  the  same  thing. 

But  if  there  be  no  immaterial  spirit,  or  any  pos- 
session of  men's  bodies  by  any  spirit  corporeal,  it 
may  again  be  asked,  why   our  Saviour  and 
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apostles  did  uot  teach  the  people  so ;  and  in  such  j-art  iv. 

clear  words,  as  they  might  no  more  doubt  thereof.  "■ 
But  such  questioDS  as  these,  are  more  curious,  than  TheScripwrei 
necessary  for  a  Christiau  man's  salvation.     Menfh.rtpi"»mK 
may  as  well  ask  why  Christ,  that  could  have  given  ■'"""'p*'"''' 
to  all  men  faith,  piety,  and  all  manner  of  moral 

virtues,  gave  it  to  some  only,  and  not  to  all :  and  ^^ 

why  he  leftthesearch  of  natural  causes,  and  sciences,  ^H 

to  the  natural  reason  and  industry'  of  men,  and  did  ^H 

Dot  reveal  it  to  all,  or  any  man  supernaturally ;  and  ^H 

many  other  such  questions.    Of  which  nevertheless  ^H 

there  may  be  alleged  probable  and  pious  reasons.  ^H 

For  as  God,  when  he  brought  the  Israelites  into  the  ^H 

land  of  Promise,  did  not  secure  them  therein,  by  ^H 

subduing  all   the  nations  round  about  them ;  but  ^H 

left  many  of  them,  as  thorns  in  their   sides,  to  ^H 

awaken  from  time  to  time  their  piety  and  industry:  ^H 

so    our    Saviour,    in    conducting    us    toward    his  ^H 

heavenly  kingdom,  did  not  destroy  all  the  difiicul-  ^H 

ties  of  natural  questions ;  but  left  them  to  exercise  ^H 

our  industry,and  reason;  the  scope  of  his  preaching,  ^H 

being  only  to  show  us  this  plain  and  direct  way  to  ^H 

salvation,  namely,  the  belief  of  this  article,  that  ^H 

he  wan  the  Christ,  the  Son  of'  the  living  God,  sent  ^H 

info  the  world  to  sacrifice  himself  Jhr  our  sins,  ^H 

and  at  his  coming  again,  gloriously  to  reign  over  ^H 

his  t'lcvt,  and  to  save  them  from  their  enemies  ^H 

eternallif.     To  which,  the  opinion  of  possession  by  ^H 

spirits,  or  phantasms,  is  no  impediment  in  the  way  ;  ^H 

though  it  be  to  some  an  occasion  of  going  out  of  the  ^H 

way,  and  to  follow  their  own  inventions.    If  we  re-  ^H 

quire  of  the  Scripture  an  account  of  all  questions,  ^H 

which  may  be  raised  to  trouble  us  in  the  performance  ^H 

of  God's  commands,  we  may  as  well  complain  of  ^^| 
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tAET  IV.  Moses  for  not  having  set  down  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  such  spirits,  as  well  as  of  the  ercatioQ  rf 
the  earth  and  sea,  and  of  men  and  heasts.  To  con- 
clude; I  find  in  Scripture  that  there  be  aiigeb,  ud 
spirits,  good  and  evil ;  but  not  that  they  are  incor- 
poreal, as  are  the  apparitions  men  see  in  the  daHi,  or 
in  a  dream,  or  vision  ;  which  the  Latins  call  rpreirt. 
and  took  for  demons.  And  I  find  that  there 
spirits  corporeal,  though  subtle  and  ui\'isible ; 
not  that  any  man's  body  was  possessed  or  inhalnted 
by  them ;  and  that  the  bodies  of  the  saints  shall  be 
such,  namely,  spiritual  bodies,  as  St.  Paul  caDs 
them. 
""^  Nevertheless,  the  contrary  doctrine,  namely,  that 
'I  the  there  be  incorporeal  spirits,  hath  hitherto  so  pre- 
mj-  vailed  in  the  Church,  that  the  use  of  exoroism,  that 
'^  is  to  say,  of  ejection  of  devils  by  coujuration,  i" 
thereupon  built;  and,  though  rarely  and  faimlT 
practised,  is  not  yet  totally  given  over.  That  there 
were  many  demoniacs  in  the  primitive  Church,  and 
few  madmen,  and  other  such  singular  du*eai*es 
whereas  in  these  times  we  hear  of,  and  see  many 
madmen,  and  few  demoniacs,  proceeds  not  irora  the 
change  of  nature,  but  of  names.  Bat  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that  whereas  heretofore  the  apostles,  and 
after  them  for  a  time,  the  pastors  of  the  Churdi, 
did  cure  those  singular  diseases,  which  now  thoy 
are  not  seen  to  do  ;  as  likewise,  why  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  every  true  believer  now,  to  do  ail  that  the 
faithful  did  then,  that  is  to  say,  as  we  read  (Mark 
xvi.  17,  18),  in  Christ's  name  I o  east  out  tlevtU, 
to  speak  with  new  tongues,  to  take  up  serpemts. 
to  drink  deadly  poijton  without  harm-taking,  tutJ 
to  cure  the  f^ick  hy  the  laijing  on  of  their  A&nA, 
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fnd  all  this  without  other  words,  but  in  the  name  part  iv. 
^  Jesus,  is  another  question.  And  it  is  probable  .  ^*  . 
tluit  those  extraordinary  gifts  were  given  to  the 
Obiirch,  for.  no  longer  a  time,  than  men  trusted 
wholly  to  Christ,  and  looked  for  their  felicity  only 
In  his  kingdom  to  come ;  and  consequently,  that 
when  they  sought  authority,  and  riches,  and  trusted 
to  their  own  subtlety  for  a  kingdom  of  this  world, 
these  supernatural  gifts  of  God  were  agam  taken 
^m  them. 

Another  relic  of  Gentilism  is,  the  worship  of^^^^ij^^ 

.  '  -f     e/  of  Gentilinn, 

wmageSy  neither  instituted  by  Moses  in  the  Old,  nor  worshipping  of 
by  Christ  in  the  New  Testament ;  nor  yet  brought  Ih^Sireh,not 
in  from  the  Gentiles  ;  but  left  amongst  them  after  ^"**«*'*  ^^  **• 
they  had  given  their  names  to  Christ.  Before  our 
Saviour  preached,  it  was  the  general  religion  of  the 
'Gentiles  to  worship  for  gods  those  apparences 
that  remain  in  the  brain  from  the  impression  of 
external  bodies  upon  the  organs  of  their  senses, 
which  are  commonly  called  ideas ,  idols ,  phantasms, 
conceits,  as  being  representations  of  those  external 
IxKlies  which  cause  them,  and  have  nothing  in  them 
of  reality,  no  more  than  there  is  in  the  things  that 
seem  to  stand  before  us  in  a  dream.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  St.  Paul  says,  ( 1  Cor.  viii,4)  we  know  that 
an  idol  is  nothing ;  not  that  he  thought  that  an 
image  of  metal,  stone,  or  wood,  was  nothing ;  but 
that  the  thing  which  they  honoured,  or  feared  in  the 
image,  and  held  for  a  god,  was  a  mere  figment, 
without  place,  habitation,  motion,  or  existence,  but 
in  the  motions  of  the  bram.  And  the  worship  of 
these  with  divine  honour,  is  that  which  is  in  the 
Scripture  called  idolatry,  and  rebellion  against  God. 
For  God  being  King  of  the  Jews,  and  his  lieutenant 
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I  have  already  shown  in  the  xxth  chapter  of  this  part  iv. 

wiourse,  that  to  honour,  is  to  value  highly  the  .,  .  *^-  . 
power  of  any  person  :  and  that  such  value  is  mea-  « 
sured,  by  our  comparing  him  with  others.  But  be-  " 
cause  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  God  in 
power ;  we  honour  him  not,  bat  dishonour  him  by 
any  value  less  than  infinite.  And  thus  honour  is 
properly  of  its  own  nature,  secret,  and  internal  in 
the  heart.  But  the  inward  thoughts  of  men,  which 
appear  outwardly  in  their  words  and  actions,  are 
the  signs  of  our  honouring,  and  these  go  by  the 
name  of  womhip  ;  in  I^atin,  cultus.  Therefore,  to 
pray  to,  to  swear  by,  to  obey,  to  be  dihgent  and 
officious  in  ser\'ing  :  in  sum,  all  words  and  actions 
that  betoken  fear  to  offend,  or  desire  to  please,  is 
worship^  whether  those  words  and  actions  be  sin- 
cere, or  feigned  :  and  because  they  appear  as  signs 
of  honouring,  are  ordinarily  also  called  honour . 

The  worship  we  exhibit  to  those  we  esteem  to  be  Din 
but  men,  as  to  kings,  and  men  in  authority,  is  ciriY  md  civUxi 
worship  :  but  the  worship  we  exhibit  to  that  which  *  '^' 
we  think  to  be  God,  whatsoever  the  words,  cere- 
naonies,  gestures  or  other  actions  be,  is  dicine  tcor- 
ship.  To  fall  prostrate  before  a  king,  in  him  that 
thinks  him  but  a  man,  is  but  civil  worship  :  and  he 
that  putteth  oif  liis  hat  in  the  church,  for  this  cause, 
that  he  thinketh  it  the  house  of  God,  worshippeth 
with  divine  worship.  They  that  seek  the  distinction 
of  divine  and  civil  worship,  not  in  the  intention  of 
the  worshipper,  but  in  the  words  SouXtm  and  Xarptia, 
deceive  themselves.  For  whereas  there  be  two 
sorts  of  servants :  that  sort,  which  is  of  those  that 
are  absolutely  in  the  power  of  their  masters,  as 
slaves  taken  in  war,  and  their  issue,  whose  bodies 
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kt  IV.  are  not  in  their  own  power,  (their  lives  dep^^H 
^-  on  the  will  of  their  masters,  in  such  manner  u^ 
forfeit  them  upon  the  least  disobedience),  and  thu 
are  bought  and  sold  as  beasts,  were  c-alled  ^«uXoi,thai 
is, properly  slaves,  and  their  service  BovXtia :  theotber, 
which  is  of  those  that  serve  (for  hire,  or  in  hope  of 
benefit  from  their  masters)  voluntarily,  are  called 
Wjth:  ;  that  is,  domestic  servants,  to  whose  servk* 
I  the  masters  have  no  further  rig;ht,  than  is  contaioeil 

[  in  the  covenants  made  betwixt  them.     These  two 

I  kinds  of  servants  have  thus  much  common  to  th«o 

I  both,that  their  labour  is  appointed  them  by  another 

'  and  the  word  \arpiQ,  is  the  general  name  of  bolh- 

signifying  him  that  worketh  for  another,  whether 
L  as  a  slave,  or  a  voluntary  servant.     So  that  Xat^ia 

I  signifieth  generally  all  service  ;  but  SovXtia  the  ser- 

I  vice  of  bondmen  only,  and  the  condition  of  sUverr : 

r  and  both  are  used  in  Scripture,  (to  signifj'  our  ser- 

I  vice  of  God)  promiscuously  ;  lovXtia,  because  we  are 

I  God's  slaves  ;  Xarpda,  because  we  serve  him.    And 

in  all  kinds  of  service  is  contained,  not  tnily  obedi- 
ence, but  also  worship  ;  that  is,  such  actions,  ges- 
tures, and  words,  as  signify  honour. 
nimaec,  Au  image,  in  the  most  strict  signification  of  tbe 
word,  is  the  resemblance  of  soDiething  visible :  in 
.  which  sense  the  phantastical  forms,  a])parition8,  or 
seemiugs  of  visible  bodies  to  the  sight,  are  only 
linages  ;  such  as  are  the  show  of  a  man,  or  other 
thing  in  the  water,  by  reflection,  or  refraction  t  AT 
of  the  sun,  or  stars  by  direct  vision  in  the  air; 
which  are  nothing  real  m  the  things  seen,  nor  Is 
the  place  where  they  seem  to  be ;  nor  are  tMr 
magnitudes  and  fignres  the  same  with  that  of 
object ;  but   changeable,  by  the   variation 
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lDB  of  sight,  or  by  glasses,  and  are  present  often-  p^rt  rv. 

s  in  our  imagiitatiou,  and  in  our  dreams,  when       *^- 

!  objett  is  absent ;  or  changed  into  other  colours 

I  shapes,  as  things  that  depend  only  upon  the 

Jicy.    And  these  are  the  imageH,  which  are  ori- 

Uy  and  most  properly  called  ideas,  and  idols, 

1  derived  from  the  language  of  the  Grecians, 

1  whom  the  word  iiSw  signitieth  to  see.  They  also 

called  phantasms,  which  is  in  the  same  lan- 

,  apparitions.     And  from  these  images  it  is, 

[at  one  of  the  faculties  of  man's  nature,  is  called 

imaginatioji.     And  from  hence  it  is  manifest, 

t  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  image  made 

1  thing  invisible. 

lit  is  also  evident,  that  there  can  be,  no  image  of 

hing  infinite  :  for  all  the  images,  and  phantasms 

t  are  made  by  the  impression  of  things  visible, 

J  figured ;  but  figure  is  a  quantity  every  way  de- 

nined.    And  therefore  there  can  be  no  image  of 

nor  of  the  soul  of  man  ;  nor  of  spirits  ;  but 

(ly  of  bodies  visible ;  that  is,   bodies  tbat^  have 

ht  in  themselves,  or  are  by  such  enlightened. 

I  And  whereas  a  man  can  fancy  shapes  he  never 

;  making  up  a  figure  out  of  the  parts  of  divers 

■eatures ;  as  the  poets  make  their  centaurs,  chi- 

feras,  and  other  monsters  never  seen  :  so  can  he 

>  give  matter  to  those  shapes,  and  make  them  in 

od,  clay,  or  metal.     .\nd  these  are  also  called 

ges,  not  for  the  resemblance  of  any  corporeal 

ing,  but  for  the  resemblance  of  some  phantastical 

labitants  of  the  brain  of  the  maker.  But  in  these 

iols,  as  they  are  originally  in  the  brain,  and  as  they 

B  painted,  carved,  moulded,  or  moulten  in  matter, 

lere  is  a  similitude  of  the   one  to  the  other,  for 
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which  the  material  body  made  by  art,  may 
to  be  the  ima^  of  the  fautastica]  idol 
nature. 

But  in  a  lar^r  use  of  the  word  image,  is  oon- 
tained  also,  any  representation  of  one  thing  by  ano- 
ther. So  an  earthly  sovereien  may  be  called  the 
ima^  of  God :  and  an  inferior  magistrate,  the 
image  of  an  earthly  soverei^).  And  many  times  in 
the  idolatry  of  the  Gentiles  there  was  little  rcgaixl 
to  the  similitude  of  their  material  idol  (o  the  idol 
in  their  fancy,  and  yet  it  was  called  the  image  o( 
it.  For  a  stone  unhewn  has  been  set  up  for  Nq>- 
tnue,  and  divers  other  shapes  far  different  from  tlte 
shapes  they  conceived  of  their  gods.  .\nd  at  this 
day  we  see  many  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  mi 
other  saints,  uiUike  one  another,  and  without  car> 
respondeuce  to  any  one  man's  fancy  ;  and  yet  serre 
well  enough  for  the  purpose  they  were  erected  for ; 
which  was  no  more  but  by  the  names  only,  to  re- 
present the  persons  mentioned  in  the  history ;  to 
which  every  man  applieth  a  mental  image  of  hu 
own  making,  or  none  at  all.  And  thus  an  imagt 
in  the  largest  sense,  is  either  the  resemblance,  or 
the  representation  of  some  thing  visible ;  or  both 
together,  as  it  happeneth  for  the  most  part. 

But  the  name  of  idol  is  extended  yet  fiirther  in 
Scripture,  to  signify  also  the  sun,  or  a  star,  or  any 
other  creature,  visible  or  invisible,  when  they  are 
worshipped  for  gods. 
1.  Having  shown  what  is  worship,  and  what  u 
image ;  I  will  now  put  them  together,  and  examine 
what  that  idolatry  is,  which  is  forbidden  in  the 
second  comniandmeot,  and  other  places  of  the 
Scripture. 
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To  worship  an  image,  is  voluntarily  to  do  those  part  iv. 
external  acts,  which  are  sig^is  of  honouring  either  ...  *^-  ., 
the  matter  of  the  image,  which  is  wood,  stoue,  idoianj,  what, 

metal,  or  some  other  visible  creature  ;  or  the  phau-  ^^ 

tnsm  of  the  brain,  for  the  resemblance,  or  repre-  ^H 

sentation    whereof,    the    matter   was   formed  and  ^H 

figured;  or  both  together,  as  one  animate  body,  ^H 

composed  of  the  matter  and  the  phantasm,  as  of  a  ^H 

body  and  soul.  ^H 

To  be  uncovered,  before  a  man  of  power  and  an-  ^H 

thority,  or  before  the  throne  of  a  prince,  or  in  such  ^H 

other  places  as  he  ordaineth  to  that  purpose  in  his  ^H 

absence,  is  to  worship  that  man,  or  prince  with  civil  ^H 

worship :  as  being  a  sign,  not  of  honouring  the  ^H 

stool  or  place,  but  the  person  ;  and  is  not  idolatry.  ^H 

But  if  he  that  doth  it,  should  suppose  the  soiU  of  the  ^H 

prince  to  be  in  the  stool,  or  shoidd  present  a  peti-  ^H 

tion  to   the  stool,   it  were  divine  worship,   and  ^H 

idolatry.  ^H 

To  pray  to  a  king  for  such  things,  as  he  is  able  ^H 

to  do  for  us,  though  we  prostrate  ourselves  before  ^H 

him.  is  but  civil  worship  ;  because  we  acknowledge  ^H 

no  other  power  in  him,  but  human  :  but  voluntarily  ^H 

to  pray  unto  him  for  fair  weather,  or  for  any  thing  ^H 

which  God  only  can  do  for  us,  is  divine  worship,  ^H 

and  idolatry.     On  the  other  side,  if  a  king  compel  ^H 

ji  man  to  it  by  the  terror  of  death,  or  other  great  ^H 

coqjoral  punishment,  it  is  not  idolatry  :  for  the  ^H 

worship  which  the  sovereign  commaodeth  to  be  ^H 

done  unto  himself  by  the  terror  of  his  laws,  is  not  ^H 

a  sign  that  he  that  obeyeth  him,  does  inwardly  ^H 

honour  him  as  a  God,  but  that  he  is  desirous  to  ^H 

save  himself  from  death,  or  from  a  miserable  life  ;  ^H 

Hpd  that  which  is  not  a  sign  of  internal  honour,  i!«  ^H 
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PART  IV.  no  worship ;  and  therefore  no  idolatiy.  Neite 
._  *^-  .  can  it  be  said,  that  he  that  does  it,  scandallzeth,  or 
iduiowy.  wimi.  layfth  aiiy  stumbling  block  before  liU  brtrtlMJ; 
because  how  wise,  or  learned  soever  ht*  be  thu 
worshippeth  in  that  maimer,  another  man  canDrt 
from  thence  argue,  that  he  approveth  il ;  but  Ibat 
he  doth  it  for  fear ;  and  that  it  is  not  his  act,  bat 
the  act  of  his  sovereign. 

To  worship  God,  in  some  peculiar  place,  or  tm* 
ing  a  man's  face  towards  an  image,  or  detennliian 
place,  is  not  to  worship,  or  honour  the  place,  or 
image  ;  but  to  acknowledge  it  holy,  that  is  to  say, 
^^L  to  acknowledge  the  image,  or  the  place  to  be  «et 

^^M  apart  from  common  use.    For  that  is  the  meaning 

^H  of  the  word  holy ;  which  implies  no  new  quality 

^H  in  the  place  or  image,  but  only  a  new  relation  by 

^H  appropriation  to  God ;  and  therefore  is  not  idolatry : 

^H  Do  more  than  it  was  idolatry  to  worship  God  beforv 

^H  the  brazen  serpent ;  or  for  the  Jews,  when  th«y 

^H  were  out  of  their  own  country,  to  turn  their  faces. 

^^1  when  they  prayed,  towards  the  temple  of  Jrni- 

^H  siilcni ;  or  for  Moses  to  put  oif  Ins  shoes  when  hr 

^H  was  before  the  flamuig  bush,  the  ground  appert«iu> 

^H  ing  to  Mount  Sinai,  which  place  God  had  chosm 

^H  to  appear  in,  and  to  give  bis  laws  to  the  pet^ile  of 

^H  Israel,  and  was  therefore  holy  ground,  not  by  iuhe- 

^H  rent  sanctity,  but  by  separation  to  Ciod's  use ;  or 

^H  for  Christians  to  worship  in  the  ohurche!i,  wbtch 

^H  are  once  solemnly  dedicated  to  God  for  that  pur- 

^H  pose,  by  the  authority  of  the  king,  or  other  tnie 

^^L  representant  of  the  Church.     But  to  worship  God, 

^^B  as  inanimating,  or  inhabiting  such  image,  or  place ; 

^^V  that  is  to  say,  in  infinite  substance  in  a  finite  place, 

^^r  h  idolatry :  for  such  finite  gods,  are  hut  idul«  of 
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he  brain,  nothing  real ;  and  are  commonly  called  part  iv. 
n  the  Scripture  by  the  names  of  vamty,  and  lies,  .,  *^j__.. 
Jid  nothing.     Also  to  worship  God,  not  as  inani-  idoimry,  whit. 

oating,  or  present  in  the  place,  or  image :  but  to  

he  end  to  be  put  in  mind  of  him,  or  of  some  works  ^^H 

if  his,  in  case  the  place,  or  image  be  dedicated,  or  ^^H 

et  up  by  private  authority,  and  not  by  the  autho-  ^^| 

ity  of  them  that  are  our  sovereign  pastors,  is  ido-  ^^H 

atry.     For  the  commandment  is,  thou  shalt  not  ^^| 

nake  to  thyself  any  graven  image.     God  com-  ^^| 

Danded  Moses  to  set  up  the  brazen  serpent ;  he  did  ^H 

lot  make  it  to  himself;  it  wa.s  not  therefore  against  ^^| 

lie  commandment.     But  the  making  of  the  golden  ^^| 

^f  by  Aaron,  and  the  people,  as  being  done  with-  ^^| 

mt  authority  from  God,  was  idolatry;  not  only  ^^| 

jecause'they  held  it  for  God,  but  also  because  they  ^H 

nade  it  for  a  religious  use,  without  warrant  either  ^^| 

Prom  God  their  sovereign,  or  from  Moses,  that  was  ^H 

lis  lieutenant.  ^H 

The  Gentiles  worshipped  for  gods,  Jupiter  and  ^H 

others ;    that  living,  were  men  perhaps  that  had  ^^| 

done  great  and  glorious  acts :  and  for  the  children  ^H 

3f  God,  (livers  men  and  women,  supposing  them  ^H 

a^otten  between  an  immortal  deity,  and  a  mortal  ^H 

coan.    This  was  idolatry,  because  they  made  them  ^H 

so  to  themselves,  having  no  authority  from  God,  ^H 

neither  in  his  eternal  law  of  reason,  nor  in  his  posi-  ^H 

live  and  revealed  will.  But  though  our  Saviour  was  ^H 

a  man,  whom  we  also  believe  to  be  God  immortal,  ^H 

and  the  Son  of  God,  yet  this  is  no  idolatry;  because  ^H 

we  build  not  that  belief  upon  our  own  fancy,  or  ^H 

judgment,  but  upon  the  Word  of  God  revealed  in  ^H 

the  Scriptures.     And  for  the  adoration  of  the  Eu-  ^H 

charist,  if  the  words  of  Christ,  this  is  my  body,  ^H 
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signify,  that  he  himselt\  and  the  seeming  bread  it 
his  hand,  and  not  only  so,  hut  that  all  the  «»■• 
1.  ing  morsels  of  bread  that  hate  ever  aince  been, 
and  any  time  kereaj'ter  shall  be  consecrated  Ay 
priests,  be  so  many  Christ's  bodies,  and  yet  alt 
of  them  but  one  body  ;  then  is  that  no  idolatry,  be- 
cause it  is  authorized  by  our  Saviour  :  but  if  thil 
text  do  not  si^ify  that,  (for  there  is  no  other  thai 
can  be  alleged  for  it)  tlien,  becaiise  it  is  a  worship 
of  human  institution,  it  is  idolatry.  For  it  is  not 
enough  to  say,  God  can  transubstantiate  the  bread 
into  Christ's  body :  for  the  Gentiles  also  held 
God  to  be  omnipotent,  and  might  upon  that  gronnd 
no  less  excuse  their  idolatry,  by  pretending,  as  well 
as  others,  a  transubstaiitiation  of  their  wood,  and 
stone  into  God  Almighty. 

Whereas  there  be,  that  pretend  divine  inspirattrai 
to  be  the  supernatural  entering  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
into  a  man,  and  not  an  acquisition  of  God's  graces, 
by  doctrine,  and  study ;  I  think  they  are  in  a  very 
dangerous  dilemma.  For  if  they  worship  not  the 
man  whom  they  believe  to  be  so  inspired,  they  &11 
into  impiety ;  a^  not  adoring  God's  superDatnnl 
presence.  And  again,  if  they  worship  him,  they 
commit  idolatry ;  for  the  apostles  would  never  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  so  worshipped.  Therd!bn 
the  safest  way  is  to  believe,  that  by  the  descending 
of  the  dove  upon  the  apostles ;  and  by  Chtiftt's 
breathing  on  them,  when  he  gave  them  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  by  the  giving  of  it  by  imposition  of 
hands,  are  miderstood  the  signs  which  God  hM 
been  pleased  to  use,  or  ordain  to  be  used,  of  Iw 
promise  to  assist  those  persons  in  their  study  to 
preach  his  kingdom,  and  in   their  conversation. 
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it  m^ht  not  be  scandalous,  but  ediiying  to  pakt  iv. 
rs  *^- 

>sides  tbe  idolatrous  worship  of  images,  tbere  si»odi.iou» 
*o  a  scandalous  worship  of  them ;  which  is  also  ^I^'^  " 

I,  but  not  idolatry.    For  idolatry  is  to  worship  ^H 

iS  of  an  interual,  and  real  honour :  but  scan-  ^| 

*  worship,  is  but  seeming  worship,  and  may  ^H 

etimes  be  joined  with  an  inward,  and  hearty  ^H 

,tion,  both  of  the  image,  and  of  the  phantas-  ^H 

demon,  or  idol,  to  w^ich  it  is  dedicated  ;  and  ^H 

^d  only  from  the  fear  of  death,  or  other  griev-  ^H 

punishment ;  and  is  nevertheless  a  sin  in  them  ^H 

so  worship,  in  case  they  be  men  whose  actions  ^H 

looked  at  by  others,  as  lights  to  guide  them  ^| 

because  following  their  ways,  they  cannot  but  ^H 

tumble,  and  fall  in  the  way  of  religion  ;  whereas  ^H 

lie  example  of  those  we  regard  not,  works  not  on  ^H 

B  at  all,  but  leaves  us  to  our  own  diligence  and  ^H 

antion  -,  and  consequently  are  no  causes  of  our  ^| 

illing.  ^1 

If  therefore  a  pastor  lawfully  called  to  teach  and  ^H 

irect  others,  or  any   other,  of  whose  knowledge  ^H 

bere  is  a  great  opinion,  do  external  honour  to  an  ^| 

jol  for  fear  ;  unless  he  make  his  fear  and  unnil-  ^| 

ingness  to  it,  as  evident  as  the  worship  ;  he  scan-  ^| 

[a]i/eth  his  brother,  by  seeming  to  approve  idolatry.  ^| 

^or  his  brother   arguing  from  the    action  of  his  ^H 

eacher,  or  of  him  whose  knowledge  he  esteemeth  ^| 

Teat,  concludes  it  to  be  lawful  in  itself.     And  this  ^| 

caudal  is  sin,  and  a  scandal  given.     But  if  one  ^| 

eing  no   pastor,  nor  of  eminent  reputation  for  ^H 

nowledge  in  Christian  doctrine,  do  the  same,  and  ^H 

aotfacr  follow  him  ;  this  is  no  scandal  given  ;  for  ^H 

Pbad  no  cause  to  follow  such  example :  but  is  a  ^H 
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pretence  of  scandal,  which  he  taketh  of  himself  fa 
an  excuse  hefore  men.  For  an  unlearned  man,  that 
is  in  the  power  of  an  idolatrous  king,  or  suite,  if 
Ky^y  "  commanded  on  pain  of  death  to  worship  beibre  u 
idol,  he  dete-steth  the  idol  in  his  heart,  he  doth 
well;  though  if  he  had  the  fortitude  to  suffer  dtath. 
rather  than  worship  it,  he  should  do  better.  But 
if  a  pastor,  who  as  Christ's  messenger,  has  under- 
taken to  teach  Christ's  doctrine  to  all  nations,  sbonld 
do  the  siune,  it  were  not  only  a  sinful  scandal,  in 
respect  of  other  Christian  men's  consciences,  but* 
perfidious  forsaking  of  his  charge. 

The  siuD  of  that  which  1  have  said  hitherto,  ooo* 
ceming  the  worship  of  images,  is  this,  that  he  tlist 
worahipitetli  in  mi  image,  or  any  creature,  eitbH* 
the  matter  tliereof,  or  any  fancy  of  his  own,  whidb 
he  thinkctii  to  dwell  in  it ;  or  both  together:  or 
believeth  that  such  thiugs  hear  his  prayers,  or  s«e 
his  devotions,  without  ears  or  eyes,  cx>nimitteth 
idolatry  :  and  he  that  connterfeiteth  such  worship 
for  fear  of  punishment,  if  he  be  a  man  whose  ex- 
ample hath  {>ower  amongst  his  brethren,  committeth 
a  sin.  liut  he  that  worshippeth  the  Creator  of  the 
Morld  before  such  an  image,  or  in  such  a  {dace  m 
he  hath  not  made,  or  chosen  of  himself,  but  t^en. 
from  the  commandment  of  God's  word,  as  the  Jews 
did  iu  worshipping  God  before  the  chembims,  and 
before  the  brazen  serpent  for  a  time,  and  in,  or 
towards  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  abo 
but  for  a  time,  comiiiitteth  not  idolatry. 

Now  for  the  worship  of  saints,  and  images,  and 
relics,  and  other  things  at  this  day  practised  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  I  say  they  aie  not  allowed  by  the 
Word  of  God,  nor  brought  into  the  Church  of  Roine, 
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from  the  doctrine  there  taught ;  but  partly  left  in  p^Rx  iv. 
it  at  the  first  conversion  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  after-        +5 
wards  countenanced,    and  confirmed,    and  aug- 
mented by  the  bishops  of  Rome. 

As  for  the  proofs  aUeged  out  of  Scripture,  namely,  Answer  to 
those  examples  of  images  appointed  by  God  to  rrom  the  che. 
be  set  up ;  they  were  not  set  up  for  the  people,  br^Tn  wi^ent. 
or  any  man  to  worship,  but  that  they  should  wor- 
ship God  himself  before  them ;  as  before  the  che- 
mbims  over  the  ark,  and  the  brazen  serpent.    For 
we  read  not,  that  the  priest,  or  any  other  did 
worship  the  cherubims ;  but  contrarily  we  read 
(2  Kings  xviii.  4)  that  Hezekiah  brake  in  pieces 
the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  had  set  up,  be- 
cause the  people  burnt  incense  to  it.   Besides,  those 
examples  are  not  put  for  our  imitation,  that  we  also 
should  set  up  images,  under  pretence  of  worshipping 
God  before  them ;  because  the  words  of  the  second 
commandment,  thou  shall  not  make  to  thyself  any 
graven  image,  8fc.  distinguish  between  the  images 
that  God  commanded  to  be  set  up,  and  those  which 
we  set  up  to  ourselves.     And  therefore  from  the 
cherubims  or  brazen  serpent,  to  the  images  of  man's 
devising ;  and  from  the  worship  commanded  by  God, 
to  the  will-worship  of  men,  the  argument  is  not 
good.     This  also  is  to  be  considered,  that  as  Heze- 
kiah brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent,  because 
the  Jews  did  worship  it,  to  the  end  they  should 
do  so  no  more ;  so  also  Christian  sovereigns  ought 
to  break  down  the  images  which  their  subjects  have 
been  accustomed  to  worship,  that  there  be  no  more 
occasion  of  such  idolatry.     For  at  this  day,  the 
ignorant  people,  where  images  are  worshipped,  do 
really  believe  there  is  a  divine  power  in  the  images ; 

VOL.  III.  u  u 
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PART  IV.  and  are  told  by  their  pastors,  that  some  of  them 
^    ,    have  spoken ;  and  have  bled ;  and  that  miracles  have 
been  done  by  them ;  which  they  apprehend  as  done 
by  the  saint,  which  they  think  either  is  the  image 
itself,  or  in  it.  The  Israelites,  when  they  worshipped 
the  calf,  did  think  they  worshipped  the  God  that 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt ;  and  yet  it  was  idolatry, 
because  they  thought  the  calf  either  was  that  God,  or 
had  him  in  his  belly.     And  though  some  man  may 
think  it  impossible  for  people  to  be  so  stupid,  as  to 
think  the  image  to  be  God,  or  a  saint ;  or  to  worship 
it  in  that  notion ;  yet  it  is  manifest  in  Scripture  to 
the  contrary;  where  when  the  golden  calf  was  made, 
the  people  said,  (Exod.  xxxii.  4)    These  are  tkjf 
gods,  O  Israel ;  and  where  the  images  of  Laban 
(Gen.  xxxi.  30)  are  called  his  gods.     And  we  see 
daily  by  experience  in  all  sorts  of  people,  that  such 
men  as  study  nothing  but  their  food  and  ease,  are 
content  to  believe  any  absurdity,  rather  than  to 
trouble  themselves  to  examine  it ;  holding  their  faith 
as  it  were  by  entail  unalienable,  except  by  an  ex- 
press and  new  law. 
Painting  of        But  they  iufcr  from  some  other  places,  that  it  is 
[doki^rbut  lawful  to  paint  angels,  and  also  God  himself:  as 

abusing  them  f^Qjjj  God's  walkinff  in  the  garden ;  from  Jacob's  see- 
to  religious  ^  ^ 

worship  is.  ing  God  at  the  top  of  the  ladder ;  and  from  other  vi- 
sions, and  dreams.  But  visions,  and  dreams,  whether 
natural,  or  supernatural,  are  but  phantasms :  and 
he  that  painteth  an  image  of  any  of  them,  maketh 
not  an  image  of  God,  but  of  his  own  phantasm, 
which  is  making  of  an  idol.  I  say  not,  that  to  draw 
a  picture  after  a  fancy,  is  a  sin ;  but  w^hen  it  is 
drawn,  to  hold  it  for  a  representation  of  God,  is 
against  the  second  commandment ;  and  can  be  of 
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no  use,  but  to  worship.  And  the  same  may  be  said  part  iv. 
of  the  images  of  angels,  and  of  men  dead ;  unless  -  _  ^f  ^ 
as  monuments  of  friends,  or  of  men  worthy  re- 
membrance. For  such  use  of  an  image,  is  not  wor- 
ship of  the  image ;  but  a  civil  honouring  of  the 
person,  not  that  is,  but  that  was.  But  when  it  is 
done  to  the  image  which  we  make  of  a  saint,  for 
no  other  reason,  but  that  we  think  he  heareth  our 
prayers,  and  is  pleased  with  the  honour  we  do  him, 
when  dead,  and  without  sense,  we  attribute  to  him 
more  than  human  power ;  andtherefore  it  is  idolatry. 
Seeing  therefore  there  is  no  authority,  neither  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  nor  in  the  Gospel,  for  the  religious 
worship  of  images,  or  other  representations  of  God, 
which  men  set  up  to  themselves ;  or  for  the  worship 
of  the  image  of  any  creature  in  heaven  or  earth,  or 
under  the  earth  :  and  whereas  Christian  kings,  who 
are  living  representants  of  God,  are  not  to  be  wor- 
diipped  by  their  subjects,  by  any  act  that  signifieth 
a  greater  esteem  of  his  power,  than  the  nature  of 
mortal  man  is  capable  of;  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that 
the  reli^ous  worship  now  in  use,^was  brought  into 
the  Church  by  misunderstanding  of  the  Scripture. 
It  resteth  therefore,  that  it  was  left  in  it,  by  not 
destroying  the  images  themselves,  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles  that  worshipped  them. 

The  cause  whereof,  was  the  immoderate  esteem,  ^^^  ^d<>'- 
-       .  ,  -  t .       /•    ,         *^y  ^** '®" 

and  pnces  set  upon  the  workmanship  of  them,  m  the  church. 

which  made  the  owners,  though  converted  from 

worshipping  them  as  they  had  done  religiously  for 

demons,  to  retain  them  still  in  their  houses,  upon 

|nretence  of  doing  it  in  the  honour  of  Christ,  of  the 

Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  Apostles,  and  other  the 

pastors  of  the  primitive  Church ;  as  being  easy,  by 

U  U2 
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PART  IV.  giving  them  new  names,  to  make  that  an  image  of 
^^'    ^    the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  her  son  our  Savionr,  wKck 
before  perhaps  was  called  the  image  of  Venus,  and 
Cupid ;  and  so  of  a  Jupiter  to  make  a  Barnabas, 
and  of  Mercury  a  Paul,  and  the  like.      And  is 
worldly  ambition  creeping  by  degrees  into  the  pas- 
tors, drew  them  to  an  endeavour  of  pleasing  the 
new-made  Christians ;  and  also  to  a  liking  of  this 
kind  of  honour,  which  they  also  might  hope  for 
after  their  decease,  as  well  as  those  that  had  alread? 
gained  it:    so    the   worshipping    of    the    imagts 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  grew  more  and  more 
idolatrous  ;  save  that  somewhat  after  the  dme  of 
Constantine,  divers  emperors,  and  bishops,  and  gen^ 
ral  councils,  observed  and  opposed  the  unlawfulness 
thereof ;  but  too  late,  or  too  weakly. 
ciinonizing       Thc  canouizing  of  saints,  is  another  relic  of  Gen- 
ofiainu.      tiiism:  it  is  neither  a  misimderstanding  of  Scrip- 
ture, nor  a  new  invention  of  the  Roman  Church, 
but  a  custom  as  ancient  as  the  commonwealth  of 
Rome  itself.     The  first  that  ever  w^as  canonized  at 
Rome,  was  Romulus,  and  that  upon  the  narration  of 
Julius  Proculus,  that  swore  before  the  senate,  he 
spake  with  him  after  his  death,  and  was  assured  by 
him,  he  dwelt  in  heaven,  and  was  there  called 
QuirinuSy  and  would  be  propitious  to  the  state  of 
their  new  city:  and  thereupon  the  senate  gave 
public  testimony  of  his  sanctity.     Julius  Caesar, 
and  other  emperors  after  him,  had  the  like  testi- 
mony ;  that  is,  were  canonized  for  saints ;  for  by 
such  testimony   is  canonization  now  defined; 
and  is  the  same  with  the  airoOiuxnq  of  the  heathen. 
It  is  also  from  the  Roman  Heathen,  that  the 
Popes  have  received  the  name,  and  power  of  pox- 
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TiFEX  MAXiMUS.  This  was  the  name  of  him  that  part  iv. 
in  the  ancient  commonwealth  of  Rome,  had  the  .  ^f-  _. 
supreme  authority  under  the  senate  and  people,  of  The  nan  c 
regulatmg  all  ceremonies  and  doctnnes  concern- 
ing their  religion :  and  when  Augustus  Caesar 
changed  the  state  into  a  monarchy,  he  took  to 
himself  no  more  but  this  office,  and  that  of  tribune 
of  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  the  supreme  power 
both  in  state,  and  religion;  and  the  succeeding 
emperors  enjoyed  the  same.  But  when  the  em- 
peror Constantine  lived,  who  was  the  first  that  pro- 
fessed and  authorized  Christian  religion,  it  was  con- 
sonant to  his  profession,  to  cause  religion  to  be 
regulated,  under  his  authority,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  :  though  it  do  not  appear  they  had  so  soon 
the  name  of  Pontifex ;  but  rather,  that  the  succeed- 
ing bishops  took  it  of  themselves,  to  countenance 
the  power  they  exercised  over  the  bishops  of  the 
Roman  provinces.  For  it  is  not  any  privilege  of 
St.  Peter,  but  the  privilege  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
which  the  emperors  were  always  willing  to  uphold, 
that  gave  them  such  authority  over  other  bishops ; 
as  may  be  evidently  seen  by  that,  that  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  when  the  emperor  made  that 
city  the  seat  of  the  empire,  pretended  to  be  equal 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome;  though  at  last,  not  without 
contention,  the  Pope  carried  it,  and  became  the 
Pontifex  Maximus ;  but  in  right  only  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  not  without  the  bounds  of  the  empire ; 
nor  any  where,  after  the  emperor  had  lost  his 
power  in  Rome  ;  though  it  were  the  Pope  himself 
that  took  his  power  from  him.  From  whence  we 
may  by  the  way  observe,  that  there  is  no  place  for 
the  superiority  of  the  Pope  over  other  bishops,  ex- 
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PART  IV.  cept  in  the  territories  whereof  he  is  himself  tke 
^^'  civil  sovereign,  and  where  the  emperor  having 
sovereign  power  civil,  hath  expressly  chosen  the 
Pope  for  the  chief  pastor  under  himself,  of  lus 
Christian  subjects. 

ProcesKion  fhc  caiTyiug  about  of  images  in  procession^  is 
another  relic  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  For  they  also  carried  their  idols  from 
place  to  place,  in  a  kind  of  chariot,  which  ^as 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  that  use,  which  the  Latins 
called  thensa,  and  tehiculum  Deorum;  and  the 
image  was  placed  in  a  frame,  or  shrine,  which  they 
called  ferculum:  and  that  which  they  called 
pompa^  is  the  same  that  now  is  named  procession. 
According  whereunto,  amongst  the  divine  honours 
which  were  given  to  Julius  Caesar  by  the  senate, 
this  was  one,  that  in  the  pomp,  or  procession,  at 
the  Circaean  games,  he  should  have  thensam  el 
ferculum,  a  sacred  chariot  and  a  shrine;  which 
was  as  much,  as  to  be  carried  up  and  down  as  a 
god :  just  as  at  this  day  the  Popes  are  carried  by 
Switzers  under  a  canopy. 

^Id'tonhel*'*'      To  these  processions  also  belonged  the  bearing 

lighted.  of  burning  torches,  and  candles,  before  the  images 
of  the  gods,  both  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
For  afterwards  the  emperors  of  Rome  received  the 
same  honour ;  as  we  read  of  Caligula,  that  at  his 
reception  to  the  empire,  he  was  carried  from 
Misenum  to  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  a  throng  of 
people,  the  ways  beset  with  altars,  and  beasts  for 
sacrifice,  and  bumiug  torches :  and  of  Caracalla, 
that  was  received  into  Alexandria  with  incense, 
and  with  casting  of  flowers,  and  SaSovx««<c,  that  is, 
with  torches  ;  for  SaSoO^oi  were  they  that  amongst 
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the  Greeks  carried  torches  lighted  in  the  proces-  part  iv. 
sions  of  their  gods.    And  m  process  of  time,  the    .    ^f-    ^ 
devout,  but  ignorant  people,  did  many  times  honour  w«x  candies, 
their  bishops  with  the  like  pomp  of  wax  candles,  ^ght^X  ^' 
and  the  images  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  saints, 
constantly,  in  the  church  itself.    And  thus  came  in 
the  use  of  wax  candles ;  and  was  also  established 
by  some  of  the  ancient  Councils. 

The  heathens  had  also  their  aqua  lustralis^ 
that  is  to  say,  holy  water.  The  Church  of  Rome 
imitates  them  also  in  their  holy  days.  They  had 
their  hacchanalia ;  and  we  have  oijr  wakes,  an- 
swering to  them :  they  their  saturnalia,  and  we  our 
carnivals  J  and  Shrove-Tuesday's  liberty  of  servants : 
they  their  procession  of  Priapus  ;  we  our  fetching 
in,  erection,  and  dancing  about  May -poles ;  and 
dancing  is  one  kind  of  worship:  they  had  their 
procession  called  Amharvalia;  and  we  our  pro- 
cession about  the  fields  in  the  Rogation-week.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  these  are  all  the  ceremonies  that 
have  been  left  in  the  Church,  from  the  first  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles ;  but  they  are  all  that  I  can  for 
the  present  call  to  mind ;  and  if  a  man  would  well 
observe  that  which  is  delivered  in  the  histories, 
concerning  the  religious  rites  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  I  doubt  not  but  he  might  find  many 
more  of  these  old  empty  bottles  of  Gentilism,  which 
the  doctors  of  the  Roman  Church,  either  by  negli- 
gence or  ambition,  have  filled  up  again  with  the 
new  wine  of  Christianity,  that  will  not  fail  in  time 
to  break  them. 
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CHAR  XLVL 

OF  DARKNESS  FROM  VAIN  PHILOSOPHY,  AND 
FABULOUS  TRADITIONS. 

PART  IV.   By  Philosophy  is  understood  the  knowledge  ac- 
^ — ^ — '    quired  by  reasoning,  from  the  manner  of  the  ge- 
w  ^b '  t^^^'  ''^^^tion  of  any  thing ,  to  the  properties  :  or  from 
the  properties,  to  some  possible  way  of  generation 
of  the  same ;  to  the  end  to  he  able  to  produce,  as 
far  as  matter,  and  human  force  permit,  such 
effects,  as  human  life  requireth.     So  the  geome- 
trician, from  the  construction  of  figures,  findeth  out 
many  properties  thereof ;  and  from  the  properties, 
new  ways  of  their  construction,  by  reasoning ;  to 
the  end  to  be  able  to  measure  land,  and  water ;  and 
for  infinite  other  uses.     So  the  astronomer,  from 
the  rising,  setting,  and  moving  of  the  sun,  and  stars, 
in  divers  parts  of  the  heavens,  findeth  out  the 
causes  of  day,  and  night,  and  of  the  diflferent  sea- 
sons of  the  year  ;  whereby  he  keepeth  an  account  of 
time ;  and  the  like  of  other  sciences. 
Prudence  gy  which  definition  it  is  evident,  that  we  are  not 

no  part  of  •'  ^ 

philosophy,  to  account  as  any  part  thereof,  that  original  know- 
ledge called  experience,  in  which  consisteth  pru- 
dence :  because  it  is  not  attained  by  reasoning, 
but  found  as  well  in  brute  beasts,  as  in  man  ;  and 
is  but  a  memory  of  successions  of  events  in  times 
past,  wherein  the  omission  of  every  little  circum- 
stance altering  the  eflFect,  frustrateth  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  most  prudent :  whereas  nothing  is  pro- 
duced by  reasoning  aright,  but  general,  eternal, 
and  immutable  truth. 
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Nor  are  we  therefore  to  give  that  name  to  any   part  iv, 
false  conclusions :  for  he  that  reasoneth  aright  in    ._  ^-  . 
words  he  understandeth.  can  never  conclude  an  No  false  doc- 

trine  is  part  of 

error :  philosophy. 

Nor  to  that  which  any  man  knows  by  supema-  No  more  is  re- 

^  ,  •      J    1       ^e'*tion  saper- 

tural  revelation ;   because  it  is  not  acquired  by  naturau 
reasoning : 

Nor  that  which  is  gotten  by  reasoning  from  the  Nor  learning 

,        .  ,  /   .  _    "  .         taken  upon  cre- 

anthonty  of  books ;  because  it  is  not  by  reasonmg  dit  of  authors. 
from  the  cause  to  the  eflFect,  nor  from  the  eflFect  to 
the  cause ;  and  is  not  knowledge  but  faith. 

The  faculty  of  reasoning  being  consequent  to  the  9^  "^^  ^?p"- 

^  o  ^  ^  nings  and  pro- 

use  of  speech,  it  was  not  possible,  but  that  there  gress  of  phUo- 
should  have  been  some  general  truths  found  out  by  '°^  *^* 
reasoning,  as  ancient  almost  as  language  itself.  The 
savages  of  America,  are  not  without  some  good 
moral  sentences ;  also  they  have  a  little  arithmetic, 
to  add,  and  divide  in  numbers  not  too  great :  but 
they  are  not,  therefore,  philosophers.  For  as  there 
were  plants  of  com  and  wine  in  small  quantity  dis- 
persed in  the  fields  and  woods,  before  men  knew 
their  virtue,  or  made  use  of  them  for  their  nourish- 
ment, or  planted  them  apart  in  fields  and  vineyards ; 
in  which  time  they  fed  on  acorns,  and  drank  water : 
so  also  there  have  been  divers  true,  general,  and 
profitable  speculations  from  the  beginning;  as 
being  the  natural  plants  of  human  reason.  But 
they  were  at  first  but  few  in  number ;  men  lived 
upon  gross  experience ;  there  was  no  method ;  that 
is  to  say,  no  sowing,  nor  planting  of  knowledge  by 
itself,  apart  from  the  weeds,  and  common  plants  of 
error  tod  conjecture.  And  the  cause  of  it  being  the 
want  of  leisure  from  procuring  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  defending  themselves  against  their  neigh- 
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PART  IV.  bours,  it  was  impossible,  till  the  erecting  of  great 
^^'  eommonwealtlis,  it  should  be  otherwise.  Leinrt 
is  the  mother  of  philosophy  ;  and  CommonweaUh^ 
the  mother  of  peace  and  leisure.  Where  first  were 
great  and  flourishing  cities,  there  was  first  the 
study  of  philosophy.  Thfe  Gymnasopkists  of  India, 
the  Magi  of  Persia,  and  the  Priests  of  Qialdea 
and  Egypt,  are  counted  the  most  ancient  philoso- 
phers ;  and  those  countries  were  the  most  ancient  of 
kingdoms.  Philosophy  was  not  risen  to  the  Gre- 
cians, and  other  people  of  the  west,  whose  common- 
wealths, no  greater  perhaps  than  Lucca  or  Ge- 
neva, had  never  peace,  but  when  their  fears  of  one 
another  were  equal ;  nor  the  leisure  to  observe 
anything  but  one  another.  At  length,  when  war 
had  united  many  of  these  Grecian  lesser  cities,  into 
fewer,  and  greater ;  then  began  seven  men,  of  se- 
veral parts  of  Greece,  to  get  the  reputation  of 
being  wise  ;  some  of  them  for  moral  and  politic 
sentences ;  and  others  for  the  learning  of  the  Chal- 
deans and  Egyptians,  which  was  astronomy,  and 
geometry.  But  we  hear  not  yet  of  any  schools  d 
philosophy. 

Of  the  schools      After  the  Athenians,  by  the  overthrow  of  the 

of  philosophy  ,  , 

amongst  the  Persiau  anuies,  had  gotten  the  dominion  of  the 
sea ;  and  thereby,  of  all  the  islands,  and  maritime 
cities  of  the  Archipelago,  as  well  of  Asia  as  Eu- 
rope ;  and  were  grown  wealthy ;  they  that  had  no 
employment,  neither  at  home  nor  abroad,  had  little 
else  to  employ  themselves  in,  but  either  (as  St.  Luke 
says,  Acts  xvii.  21),  in  telling  and  hearing  news, 
or  in  discoursing  of  philosophy  publicly  to  the 
youth  of  the  city.  Every  master  took  some  place 
for  that  purpose.     Plato,  in  certain  public  walks 


Athenians. 
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called  Academia^  from  one  Academus:  Aristotle  part  iv. 
in  the  walk  of  the  temple  of  Pan,  called  Lyceum :    ,    ^^-  ^ 
others  in  the  Stoa,  or  covered  walk,  wherein  the  or  the  schools 
merchants'  goods  were  brought  to  land :  others  in  aLong^riUe^ 
other  places ;  where  they  spent  the  time  of  their  a^«"»*°»- 
leisure,  in  teaching  or  in  disputing  of  their  opinions: 
and  some  in  any  place,  where  they  could  get  the 
youth  of  the  city  together  to  hear  them  talk.    And 
this  was  it  which  Cameades  also  did  at  Kome,  when 
he  was  ambassador :  which  caused  Cato  to  advise 
the  senate  to  dispatch  him  quickly,  for  fear  of  cor- 
rupting the  manners  of  the  young  men,  that  de- 
lighted to  hear  him  speak,  as  they  thought,  fine 
things. 

From  this  it  was,  that  the  place  where  any  of 
them  taught,  and  disputed,  was  called  schola, 
which  in  their  tongue  signifieth  leisure ;  and  their 
disputations,  diatribay  that  is  to  say,  passing  of 
the  time.  Also  the  philosophers  themselves  had 
the  name  of  their  sects,  some  of  them  from  these 
their  Schools :  for  they  that  followed  Plato's  doc- 
trine, were  called  Academics;  the  followers  of 
Aristotle  Peripatetics^  from  the  walk  he  taught  in ; 
and  those  that  Zeno  taught  Stoics y  from  the  Stoa; 
as  if  we  should  denominate  men  from  Moor-fields j 
from  PauVs  Churchy  and  from  the  Exchange,  be- 
cause they  meet  there  often,  to  prate  and  loiter. 

Nevertheless,  men  were  so  much  taken  with  this 
custom,  that  in  time  it  spread  itself  over  all  Europe, 
and  the  best  part  of  Afric ;  so  as  there  were  schools 
publicly  erected  and  maintained,  for  lectures  and 
disputations,  almost  in  every  conmionwealth. 

There  were  also  schools,  anciently,  both  before 
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and  after  the  time  of  our  Sariour,  amonj 
Jews;  but  they  were  schools  of  their  law. 
though  they  were  called  synagogues,  that  is  to  saj, 
congregations  of  the  people ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  tlir 
law  was  every  sabbath-day  read,  expounded,  and 
disputed  in  them,  they  differed  not  in  nature,  bal 
in  name  ouly,  from  public  schools  ;  and  were  uol 
only  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  every  city  of  the  GcuiUwl 
where  the  Jews  inhabited.  There  was  such  u  school 
at  Damascus,  whereinto  Paul  entered,  to  persecute. 
Tliere  were  others  at  Antioch,  Icouium,  and  Tins- 
salonica,  whereinto  he  entered  to  difipute ;  aud 
such  was  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  Cyre- 
nians,  Alexan(fria?iS,  CiUcians,  and  those  of  Asia; 
that  is  to  say,  the  school  of  Libertines,  and  of  Jem 
that  were  strangers  in  Jerusalem;  and  of  thi» 
school  they  were  that  disputed  (Acts  vi.  9)  with 
St.  Stephen. 

But  what  has  been  the  utility  of  those  sehooUr 
What  science  is  there  at  this  day  acquired  by  their 
readings  and  disputings  r  That  we  have  of  geo- 
metry, which  is  the  mother  of  all  natural  science, 
we  Eire  not  indebted  for  it  to  the  schools.  Plato, 
that  was  the  best  philosopher  of  the  Greeks,  forbtd 
entrance  into  his  school  to  all  that  were  not  already 
in  some  measure  geometricians.  There  were  many 
that  studied  that  science  to  the  great  adv'antage 
of  mankind :  but  there  is  no  mention  of  thdr 
schools  ;  nor  was  there  any  sect  of  geometricians; 
nor  did  they  then  pass  under  the  name  of  philo- 
sophers. The  natural  philosophy  of  those  !icho(^ 
was  rather  a  dream  than  science,  and  set  forth 
in  senseless  and  insignificant  language ;  which  can- 
not be  avoided  by  those  that  will  leach  philosophr. 
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without  having  first  attained  great  knowledge  in  part  rv. 
geometry.     For  nature  worketh  by  motion ;  the    .  ^^-    . 
ways  and  degrees  whereof  cannot  be  known,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  proportions  and  properties 
of  lines  and  figures.    Their  moral  phUosophy  is 
but  a  description  of  their  own  passions.     For  the 
rule  of  manners,  without  civU  government,  is  the 
law  of  nature ;  and  in  it,  the  law  civil,  that  de- 
termineth  what  is  honest  and  dishonest,  what  is 
just  and  unjust,  and  generally  what  is  good  and 
evil.  Whereas  they  make  the  rules  of  good  and  bad, 
by  their  own  liking  and  disliking:  by  which  means, 
in  so  great  diversity  of  taste,  there  is  nothing  ge- 
nerally agreed  on ;  but  every  one  doth,  as  far  as 
he  dares,   whatsoever  seemeth  good  in  his  own 
eyes,  to  the  subversion  of  commonwealth.    Their 
logic,  which  should  be  the  method  of  reasoning, 
is  nothing  else  but  captions  of  words,  and  inventions 
how  to  puzzle  such  as  should  go  about  to  pose 
them.     To  conclude,  there  is  nothing  so  absurd, 
that  the  old  philosophers,  as  Cicero  saith,  (who  was 
one  of  them,)  have  not  some  of  them  maintained. 
And  I  believe  that  scarce  anything  can  be  more 
absurdly  said  in  natural  philosophy,  than  that  which 
now  is  called  Aristotle^ s  Metaphysics  ;  nor  more 
repugnant  to  government,  than  much  of  that  he 
hath  said  in  his  Politics;  nor  more  ignorantly,  than 
a  great  part  of  his  Ethics. 

The  school  of  the  Jews  was  oriffinallv  a  school  T*»c»chooi§ 

_  ii^xt  of  the  Jews 

of  the  law  of  Moses ;  who  commanded  (Dent.  xxxi.  unprofitable. 
10)  that  at  the  end  of  every  seventh  year,  at  the 
Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  it  should  be  read  to  all 
the   people,   that  they  might  hear  and  learn  it. 
Therefore  the  reading  of  the  law,  which  was  in 
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PART  IV.  use  after  the  captivity,  every  Sabbath  day,  ouglrt 
.  ^f '  .  to  have  had  no  other  end,  but  the  acquainting  of 
the  people  with  the  Commandments  which  they 
were  to  obey,  and  to  expound  unto  them  the 
writings  of  the  prophets.  But  it  is  manifest,  by 
the  many  reprehensions  of  them  by  our  Saviour, 
that  they  corrupted  the  text  of  the  law  with  their 
false  commentaries,  and  vain  traditions ;  and  so 
little  understood  the  prophets,  that  they  did  neither 
acknowledge  Christ,  nor  the  works  he  did,  of 
which  the  prophets  prophesied.  So  that  by  their 
lectures  and  disputations  in  their  synagogues,  they 
turned  the  doctrine  of  their  law  into  a  fantastical 
kind  of  philosophy,  concerning  the  incomprehen- 
sible nature  of  God,  and  of  spirits ;  which  they  com- 
pounded of  the  vain  philosophy  and  theology  of 
the  Grecians,  mingled  with  their  own  fancies,  drawn 
from  the  obscurer  places  of  the  Scripture,  and 
which  might  most  easily  be  wrested  to  their  pur- 
pose; and  from  the  fabulous  traditions  of  their 
ancestors. 
University,       That  which  is  now  called  an   University j  is  a 

what  it  is.       ...         ^  ^  1  •,  .  ^ .  « 

jommg  together,  and  an  incorporation  under  one 
government,  of  many  public  schools,  in  one  and  the 
same  town  or  city.  In  which,  the  principal  schools 
were  ordained  for  the  three  professions,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  Roman  religion,  of  the  Roman  law,  and 
of  the  art  of  medicine.  And  for  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, it  hath  no  otherwise  place,  than  as  a  hand- 
maid to  the  Roman  religion :  and  since  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  is  only  current  there,  that  study 
is  not  properly  philosophy,  (the  nature  whereof  de- 
pendeth  not  on  authors,)  but  Aristotelity.  And  for 
geometry,  till  of  very  late  times  it  had  no  place  at 
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all ;  as  being  subservient  to  nothing  but  rigid  truth,  part  iv. 
And  if  any  man  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  own  nature,        ^    . 
had  attained  to  any  degree  of  perfection  therein, 
he  was  commonly  thought  a  magician,  and  bis  art 
<Uabolical. 

Now  to  descend  to  the  particular  tenets  of  vain  Error*  brought 
philosophy,  derived  to  the  Universities,  and  thence  fromAristtuie's 
into  the  Church,  partly  from  Aristotle,  partly  from  "^^^'^p^^-^*^'- 
blmdness  of  understanding ;  I  shall  first  consider 
their  principles.    There  is  a  certain  philosophia 
prima,  on  which  all  other  philosophy  ought  to  de- 
pend ;  and  consisteth  principally,  in  right  limitmg 
of  the  significations  of  such  appellations,  or  names, 
as  are  of  all  others  the  most  universal ;  which  limi- 
tations serve  to  avoid  ambiguity  and  equivocation 
in  reasoning ;  and  are  commonly  called  definitions ; 
such  as  are  the  definitions  of  body,  time,  place, 
matter,  form,  essence,  subject,  substance,  accident, 
power,  act,  finite,  infinite,  quantity,  quality,  motion, 
action,  passion,    and  divers  others,  necessary  to 
the  explaining  of  a  man's  conceptions  concerning 
the  nature  and  generation  of  bodies.     The  expli- 
cation, that  is,  the  settling  of  the  meaning,  of 
which,  and  the  like  terms,  is  commonly  in  the 
Schools  called  metaphysics  ;  as  being  a  part  of  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  hath  that  for  title. 
But  it  is  in  another  sense ;  for  there  it  signifieth 
as  much  as   hooks   written  or  placed  after  his 
natural  philosophy :  but  the  schools  take  them 
for  hooks   of  supernatural  philosophy:  for  the 
word  metaphysics  will  bear  both  these  senses. 
And  indeed  that  which  is  there  written,  is  for  the 
most  part  so  far  from  the  possibility  of  being  un- 
derstood, and  so  repugnant  to  natural  reason,  that 
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whosoever  thinketh  there  is  auy  thing  to  be  under- 
stood by  it,  must  needs  think  it  supernatural. 

From  these  metaphysics,  which  are  mingled  witb 
.  the  Scripture  to  make  school  divinity,  we  are  told, 
there  be  in  the  world  certain  essences  separated 
from  bodies,  which  they  call  abstract  etmenett, 
a7id  substantial  forms.  For  the  interpreting  of 
which  jargon,  there  is  need  of  somewhat  more  than 
ordinary  attention  in  this  place.  Also  I  ask  par- 
don of  those  that  are  uot  used  to  this  kind  of  dis- 
course, for  applying  myself  to  those  that  are.  TTil- 
world,  (I  mean  not  the  earth  only,  that  denominatw 
the  lovers  of  it  worldly  men,  but  the  vnirerse,  tbat 
is,  the  whole  mass  of  all  thiogs  that  are),  is  coqjo- 
real,  that  is  to  say,  body ;  and  hath  the  dimen- 
sions of  magnitude,  namely,  length,  breadth,  awl 
depth :  also  every  part  of  body,  is  likewise  body, 
and  hath  the  like  dimensions ;  and  consequeDtlj 
every  part  of  the  universe,  is  body,  and  that  wliioh 
is  not  body,  is  no  part  of  the  universe :  and  be- 
cause the  universe  is  all,  that  which  is  uo  part  nf 
it,  is  nothing ;  and  consequently  no  where.  Xor 
does  it  follow  from  heuce,  that  spirits  are  MotAing: 
for  they  have  dimensions,  and  are  therefore  reallj 
bodies ;  though  that  name  m  common  speech  be 
given  to  such  bodies  only,  as  are  visible,  or  palpa- 
ble; that  is,  that  have  some  degree  of  opacity. 
But  for  spirits,  they  call  them  incorporeal ;  which 
is  q  name  of  more  honour,  and  may  therefore  witl 
more  piety  be  attributed  to  God  himself ;  in  whom 
we  consider  not  what  attribute  expresseth  best  hi* 
nature,  which  is  incomprehensible;  but  what  besl 
expresseth  our  desire  to  honour  Him. 

To  know  now  upon  what  grounds  they  say  there 
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be  essences  ahstracty  or  substantial  farms  ^  we  are  part  iv. 
to  consider  what  those  words  do  properly  signify.  .  ^'  . 
The  use  of  words,  is  to  register  to  ourselves,  and  Errow  con- 
make  manifest  to  others  the  thoughts  and  concep-  ^'^^"^Dces. 
tions  of  our  minds.  Of  which  words,  some  are  the 
names  of  the  things  conceived ;  as  the  names  of  all 
sorts  of  bodies,  that  work  upon  the  senses,  and 
leave  an  impression  in  the  imagination.  Others  are 
the  names  of  the  imaginations  themselves  ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  those  ideas,  or  mental  images  we  have  of 
all  things  we  see,  or  remember.  And  others  again 
are  names  of  names ;  or  of  diflferent  sorts  of  speech : 
as  universal,  plural^  singular y  are  the  names  of 
names ;  and  definition j  nfffirmatianj  negation,  true, 
false,  syllogism,  interrogation,  promise,  covenant, 
are  the  names  of  certain  forms  of  speech.  Others 
serve  to  show  the  consequence,  or  repugnance  of 
one  name  to  another ;  as  when  one  saith,  a  man  is 
a  body,  he  intendeth  that  the  name  of  body  is  ne- 
cessarily consequent  to  the  name  of  man  ;  as  being 
but  several  names  of  the  same  thing,  man  ;  which 
consequence  is  signified  by  coupling  them  together 
with  the  word  is.  And  as  we  use  the  verb  is,  so 
the  Latins  use  their  verb  est,  and  the  Greeks  their 
^IEatti  through  all  its  declinations.  Whether  all  other 
nations  of  flie  world  have  in  their  several  languages 
a  word  that  answereth  to  it,  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  I  am  sure  they  have  not  need  of  it.  For  the 
placmg  of  two  names  in  order  may  serve  to  signify 
their  consequence,  if  it  were  the  custom,  (for  custom 
18  it,  that  gives  words  their  force,)  as  well  as  the 
words  is,  or  be,  or  are,  and  the  like. 

And  if  it  were  so,  that  there  were  a  language 
without  any  verb  answerable  to  est,  or  is,  or  be  ; 
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yet  the  men  that  used  it  woold  be  not  a  jot 
capable  of  inferring,  concluding,  and  of  all 
reasoning,  than  were  the  Greeks,  and  Latins.  Bol 
^  what  then  woold  become  of  these  terms,  of  m/i/f 
essence,  essential,  essentiality,  that  are  derirtd 
from  it,  and  of  many  more  than  depend  on  ther, 
applied  as  most  commonly  they  are  r  They  an 
therefore  no  names  of  things  ;  but  signs,  by  whick 
we  make  known,  that  we  conceive  the  conseqaencf 
of  one  name  or  attribute  to  another  :  as  when  wr 
say,  a  wan  is  a  Ucing  hody,  we  mean  not  that  iht 
man  is  one  thing,  the  living  body  another,  and  die 
is,  or  beitfg  a  third  ;  but  that  the  man,  and  the  lit- 
ing  body,  is  the  same  thing ;  because  the  conse- 
quence, if  he  be  a  man,  he  is  a  living  hody,  \si 
true  consequence,  signified  by  that  word  i*.  Then- 
fore,  to  be  a  body,  to  walk,  to  be  speaking,  to  lite, 
to  see,  and  the  like  infinitives ;  also  corporeilf. 
walking,  speaking,  life,  sight,  and  the  like,  tlui 
signify  just  the  same,  are  the  names  of  nothing ;  m 
I  have  elsewhere  more  amply  expressed. 

But  to  what  purpose,  may  some  man  say,  Usoch 
subtlety  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  where  I  pretenrl 
to  nothing  but  what  is  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of 
government  and  obedience  f  It  is  to  this  purpoee. 
that  men  may  no  longer  suffer  themselves  to  bf 
abused,  by  them,  that  by  this  doctrine  of  neparated 
essences,  built  on  the  vain  philosophy  of  Aristotlf, 
would  fright  them  from  obeying  the  laws  of  tbeit 
country,  with  empty  names;  as  men  fright  btrd5 
from  the  corn  with  an  empty  doublet,  a  hat,  and  a 
crooked  stick.  For  it  is  upon  this  ground,  that 
when  a  man  is  dead  and  buried,  they  say  his  Mnl, 
that  is  his  life,  can  walk  separated  from  his  bodfi 
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I  is  seen  by  night  amongst  the  graves.  Upon  the   paht 

i  ground  they  say,  that  the  figure,  and  colour,    , ^ 

I  taste  of  a  piece  of  bread,  has  a  being,  there,  Errors  t 
Ire  tliey  say  there  is  no  bread.  And  upon  the'"^'"^, 
B  ground  they  say,  that  faith,  and  wisdom,  and 
r  virtues,  are  sometimes  poured  into  a  man, 
IBtimes  blown  into  him  frono  Heaven,  as  if  the 
[Bous  and  their  virtues  could  be  asunder  ;  and  a 
t  many  other  things  that  serve  to  lessen  the 
lendance  of  subjects  on  the  sovereign  power  of 
their  country.  For  who  will  endeavour  to  obey  the 
laws,  if  he  expect  obedience  to  be  poured  or  blowii 
into  him?  Or  who  will  not  obey  a  priest,  that  can 
make  God,  rather  than  his  sovereign,  nay  than  God 
himself?  Or  who,  that  is  in  fear  of  ghosts,  will  not 
bear  great  respect  to  those  that  can  make  the  holy 
water,  that  drives  them  from  him  ?  And  this  shall 
suffice  for  an  example  of  the  errors,  which  are 
brought  into  the  Church,  from  the  entitieit  and 
essences  of  Aristotle :  which  it  may  be  he  knew  to 
be  false  philosophy  ;  hut  writ  it  as  a  thing  con- 
sonant to,  and  corroborative  of  their  religion;  and 
fearing  the  fate  of  Socrates. 

Being  once  fallen  into  this  error  of  separated 
essences,  they  are  thereby  necessarily  involved  in 
many  other  absurdities  that  follow  it.  For  seeing 
they  will  have  these  forms  to  be  real,  they  are 
obliged  to  assign  them  some  place.  But  because 
they  hold  them  incorporeal,  without  all  dimension 
of  quantity,  and  all  men  know  that  place  is  di- 
mension, and  not  to  be  filled,  liut  by  that  which 
is  corporeal ;  they  are  driven  to  uphold  their  credit 
with  a  lUstinction,  that  they  are  not  indeed  any- 
^^ere  circumscriptlce ,  but  (fefinifne  ;  which  terms 
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PART  IV.  being  mere  words,  and  in  this  occasion  in^gnificant, 

.^*    .    pass  only  in  Latin,  that  the  vanity  of  them  may  be 

Errors  con-     conccalcd.     For  the  circumscription  of  a  thing, » 

^J^f  Jcnces.  nothing  else  but  the  determination,  or  definii^  of 

its  place ;  and  so  both  the  terms  of  the  distinction 

are  the  same.     And  in  particular,  of  the  essence 

of  a  man,  which,  they  say,  is  his  soul,  they  aflSra 

it,  to  be  all  of  it  in  Us  little  finger,  and  all  of  it  k 

every  other  part,  how  small  soever,  of  his  body; 

and  yet  no  more  soul  in  the  whole  body,  than  in 

any  one  of  those  parts.     Can  any  man  think  that 

God  is  served  vnth  such  absurdities  ?     And  yet  all 

this  is  necessary  to  believe,  to  those  that  will  belierc 

the  existence  of  an  incorporeal  soul,  separated  from 

the  body. 

And  when  they  come  to  give  account  how  an 
incorporeal  substance  can  be  capable  of  pain,  and 
be  tormented  in  the  fire  of  hell  or  purgatory,  they 
have  nothing  at  all  to  answer,  but  that  it  cannot 
be  known  how  fire  can  bum  souls. 

Again,  whereas  motion  is  change  of  place,  and 
incorporeal  substances  are  not  capable  of  place, 
they  are  troubled  to  make  it  seem  possible,  how  a 
soul  can  go  hence,  without  the  body,  to  heaven, 
hell,  or  purgatory ;  and  how  the  ghosts  of  men, 
and  I  may  add  of  their  clothes  which  they  appear 
in,  can  walk  by  night  in  churches,  churchyards, 
and  other  places  of  sepulture.  To  which  I  know 
not  what  they  can  answer,  imless  they  will  say, 
they  walk  definitive^  not  circumscriptive y  or  spi- 
ritually y  not  temporally :  for  such  egregious  dis- 
tinctions are  equally  applicable  to  any  difficulty 
whatsoever. 
Nunc-atans.       For  the  meaning  of  eternity,  they  will  not  have 
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)  be  an  endless  succession  of  time  ;  for  then  they  i-art  iv. 

[nild  not  be  able  to  render  a  reason  how  God's    _l^i_ 
P,  and  preordaining;  of  tilings  to  come,  should 
;  before  his  prescience  of  the  same,  as  the 
icient  cause  before  the  effect,  or  agent  before  the 

Bon ;  nor  of  many  other  their  bold  opinions  con- 
ling  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  God.  But 
(r  will  teach  us,  that  eternity  is  the  standing  still 

ftthe  present  time,  a  nnnc-stans,  as  the  Schools 
it;  which  neither  they, nor  any  else  under- 
nd,  no  more  than  they  would  a  hic-stuns  for  an 
nite  greatness  of  place. 
And  whereas  men  divide  a  body  in  their  thought,  One  body  in 

I  numbering  parts  of  it,  and,  in  numbering  those  and  io.ny  bo'- 
;,  number  also  the  parts  of  the  place  it  filled ;  it  pUcJa'onoe. 
inot  be,  but  in  making  many  parts,  we  make  also 
ny  places  of  those  parts  ;  whereby  there  cannot 
1  conceived  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  more,  or 

iver  parts,  than  there  are  places  for :  yet  they  will 

tve  us  believe,  that  by  the  Almighty  power  of  God, 
B  body  may  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  many 
ices ;  and  many  bodies  at  oue  and  the  same  time 

I  one  place  :  as  if  it  were  an  acknowledgment  of 
!  Divine  Power  to  say,  that  wliicli  is,  is  not ;  or 

lat  which  has  been,  has  not  been.  And  these  are 
t  a  small  part  of  the  incongruities  they  ai*e  forced 
,  from  their  disputing  philosophically,  instead  of 
Hiring,  and  adoring  of  the  divine  and  incompre- 
nsible  nature;  whose  attributes  cannot  signify 
tat  he  is,  but  ought  to  signify  our  desire  to  honour 
n,  with  the  best  appellations  we  can  think  on. 

Bt  they  that  venture  to  reason  of  liis  nature,  from 

lese  attributes  of  honour,  losing  their  nnder- 
inding  in  the  very  first  attempt,  fall  from  one  in- 
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ART  !V.  convenience  into  another,  without  end,  and  witho* 
.  numher ;  in  the  same  manner,  as  when  a  man  ig- 
norant of  the  ceremonies  of  court,  coming  into  tie 
presence  of  a  greater  person  than  he  is  used  to 
speak  to,  and  stumbUng  at  his  entrance,  to  sm 
himself  from  falUng,  lets  slip  his  cloak  ;  to  ret 
his  cloak,  lets  fall  his  hat ;  and  with  one  dtsorde 
after  another,  discovers  his  astonishment 
rusticity. 

baurdiiJM  in      Then  for  pkysica,  that  is,  the  knowledse  of  tb« 

tunil  philo-         ,,.11 

)by,  i.gT»-  subordinate  and  secondary  causes  of  imtnral  evenu; 
"leiT  they  render  none  at  all,  but  empty  words.  If  jrot 
desire  to  know  why  some  kind  of  bodies  sink  in- 
turally  downwards  toward  the  earth,  and  od 
go  naturally  from  it ;  the  Schools  will  tell  yon 
of  Aristotle,  that  the  bodies  that  sink  downwards, 
are  heavy ;  and  that  this  heaviness  is  it  that  can 
them  to  descend.  But  if  yoii  ask  what  they  on 
by  hearinefts,  they  will  define  it  to  be  an  endcm 
vour  to  go  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  So  that  tbi 
cause  why  things  sink  dowiiward,  is  an  endesTon 
to  be  below  :  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  bodie 
descend,  or  ascend,  because  they  do.  Or  they  wil 
tell  you  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  the  place  of  n*t 
and  conservation  for  heavy  things  :  and  thcrefbn 
they  endeavour  to  be  there  :  as  if  stones  and  mi 
had  a  desire,  or  could  discern  the  place  they  wooU 
be  at,  as  man  does ;  or  loved  rest,  as  man  does  not 
or  that  a  piece  of  glass  were  less  safe  in  the 
dow,  than  falling  into  the  street. 
■pui  If  yve  vv'ould  know  w^hy  the  same  body  H 
■de-  greater,  without  adding  to  it,  one  time,  than  ano- 
ther ;  they  say,  when  it  seems  h«s,  it  is  eonUrmtfH, 
when  greater,  rarijiefl.     What  is  that  eoiuitnued. 
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k'ttrifiedf  Condensed,  is  when  there  is  in  the  i 
same  matter,  less  quantity  than  before ;  and 
ed,  when  naore.  As  if  there  could  be  matter, 
had  not  some  determined  quantity ;  when 
.,___tity  is  nothing  else  but  the  determination  of 
matter  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  body,  by  which  we  say, 
one  body  is  greater  or  lesser  than  another,  by  thus, 
or  thus  much.  Or  as  if  a  body  were  made  without 
any  quantity  at  all,  and  that  afterwards  more  or 
leas  were  put  into  it,  according  as  it  is  intended  the 
body  should  be  more  or  less  dense. 

For  the  cause  of  the  soul  of  man,  they  say,  ^' 
creattir  infiindendo,  and  creando  infundtlur :  that 
is,  it  is  created  by  pouring  it  in,  and  poured  in  by 
creation. 

For  the  cause  of  sense,  an  ubiquity  of  species ;  ^ 
that  is,  of  the  shows  or  apparitions  of  objects ; 
which  when  they  be  apparitions  to  the  eye,  is  sight; 
when  to  the  ear,  hearing;  to  the  palate,  taste;  to 
the  nostril,  smelling;  and  to  the  rest  of  the  body, 
feeling. 

For  cause  of  the  will,  to  do  any  particular  action,  '^ 
which  is  called  volitio,  they  assign  the  faculty,  that 
is  to  say,  the  capacity  in  general,  that  men  have, 
to  will  sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another, 
which  is  called  voluntas;  making  the  power  the 
cause  of  the  act.  As  if  one  should  assign  for  cause 
of  the  good  or  evil  acts  of  men,  their  ability  to  do 
them. 

And  in  many  occasions  they  put  for  cause  of  na-  ii 
tural  events,  their  own  ignorance ;  but  disguised  in 
other  words :  as  when  they  say,  fortune  is  the  cause 
of  things  contingent ;    that  is,  of  things  whereof 
they  know  no  cause :  and  as  when  they  attribute 
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many  effects  to  occult  qualities;  that  is,  qualities 
not  known  to  them ;  and  therefore  also,  as  Ujey 
think,  to  uo  man  else.  And  to  sympathy,  tmii- 
pathy,antiperistasis,gpeciJicalqualities,uaAo\}BKt 
like  terms,  which  signify  neither  the  ogeut  that 
produceth  them,  nor  the  operation  by  which  they 
are  produced. 

If  such  metaphysics,  and  physics  as  this,  be  no( 
vain  philosophy,  there  was  never  any  ;  nor  net;^ 
St.  Paul  to  give  us  warning  to  avoid  it. 
;  jn«kc»  j\^j,^  for  their  moral,  and  civil  philosophy,  it  hsth 
ingiucut,  the  same,  or  greater  ahsurdities.  If  a  man  dou 
iiicutiBruity  action  of  injustice,  that  is  to  say,  an  action  contrary 
to  the  law,  God  they  say  is  the  prime  cause  of  ibe 
law,  and  also  the  prime  cause  of  that,  and  al!  other 
actions ;  but  no  cause  at  all  of  the  injustice ;  whidi 
is  the  inconformity  of  the  action  to  the  \a.\\.  This 
is  vain  philosophy.  A  man  might  as  well  say,  that 
one  man  maketh  both  a  straight  line,  and  a  crooked, 
and  another  maketh  their  incongruity.  .\nd  sudi 
is  the  philosophy  of  all  men  that  resolve  of  their 
conclusions,  before  they  know  their  premises  ;  pre- 
tending to  comprehend,  that  which  is  incomprdim- 
sible ;  and  of  attributes  of  honour  to  make  attn- 
butes  of  nature ;  as  this  distinction  was  made  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  that  is,  of  a  wUl 
of  man,  not  subject  to  the  will  of  God. 
^Pi«-  Aristotle,  and  other  heathen  philosophers,  define 
ic  good,  good  and  evil,  by  the  appetite  of  men ;  and  well 
enough,  as  long  as  we  consider  them  governed  evwy 
one  by  his  own  law ;  for  in  the  condition  of  men 
that  have  no  other  law  but  their  omi  appetites, 
there  can  be  no  general  rule  of  good,  and  evil  ac- 
tions.    But  in  a  commonwealth   this  measure  L« 
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fidse :  not  the  appetite  of  private  men^  but  the  law^  part  iv. 
which  is  the  will  and  appetite  of  the  state,  is  the  .  ^'  . 
measore.  And  yet  is  this  doctrine  still  practised ; 
and  men  judge  tlie  goodness  or  wickedness  of  their 
own,  and  of  other  men's  actions,  and  of  the  actions 
of  the  commonwealth  itself,  by  their  own  passions; 
and  no  man  calleth  good  or  evil,  but  that  which  is 
so  in  his  own  eyes,  without  any  regard  at  all  to  the 
public  laws ;  except  only  monks,  and  friars,  that  are 
bound  by  vow  to  that  simple  obedience  to  their 
superior,  to  which  every  subject  ought  to  think 
himself  bound  by  the  law  of  nature  to  the  civil 
sovereign.  And  this  private  measure  of  good,  is  a 
doctrine,  not  only  vain,  but  also  pernicious  to  the 
public  state. 

It  is  also  vain  and  false  philosophy,  to  say  the  And  that  uw- 
work  of  marriage  is  repugnant  to  chastity,  or  con-  u  tmchas J^. 
tinence,  and  by  consequence  to  make  them  moral 
▼ices ;  as  they  do,  that  pretend  chastity,  and  con- 
tinence, for  the  groimd  of  denying  marriage  to  the 
clergy.  For  they  confess  it  is  no  more,  but  a  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  that  requireth  in  those 
holy  orders  that  continually  attend  the  altar  and 
administration  of  the  eucharist,  a  continual  absti- 
nence from  women,  imder  the  name  of  continual 
chastity,  continence,  and  purity.  Therefore  they 
call  the  lawful  use  of  wives,  want  of  chastity  and 
continence ;  and  so  make  marriage  a  sin,  or  at  least 
a  thing  so  impure,  and  unclean,  as  to  render  a  man 
unfit  for  the  altar.  If  the  law  were  made  because 
the  use  of  wives  is  incontinence,  and  contrary  to 
chastity,  then  all  marriage  is  vice :  if  because  it  is 
a  thing  too  impure,  and  unclean,  for  a  man  conse- 
crated to  God ;  much  more  should  other  natural, 
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necessary,  and  d^y  works  whl 
men  unworthy  to  be  priests,  bt 
unclean. 

Bnt  the  secret  foundation  c 
marriage  of  priests,  is  not  like 
so  slightly,  as  upon  such  errors 
nor  yet  upon  the  preference 
estate  of  matrimony ;  which 
wisdom  of  St.  Paul,  who  pen 
nient  a  thing  it  was,  for  Uios 
of  persecution  were  preachen 
forced  to  fly  from  one  counti 
digged  with  the  care  of  wii 
upon  the  design  of  the  Popea 
times,  to  make  themselves  tl 
say,  sole  heirs  of  the  kingdom  < 
to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
use  of  marriage ;  because  our  i 
the  coming  of  bis  kingdom  1 
shall  neither  marry,  nor  be 
but  shall  be  as  the  angels  it 
say,  spiritual.  Seeing  then  the; 
the  name  of  spiritual,  to  have 
when  there  was  no  need,  the 
had  been  an  incongruity. 

From  Aristotle's  civil  phi 
learned,  to  call  all  manner  of 
the  popular,  (such  as  was  at  tl 
Athens),  tyranny.  All  kings 
and  the  aristocracy  of  the  thii 
there  by  the  Lacedemonians 
the  thirty  tyrants.  As  also  to 
the  people  under  the  democrac 
originally  signified  no  more  sin 
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it  when  afterwards  in  most  part  of  Greece  that  part  tv. 
ad  of  government  was  abolished,  the  name  began    .     ^-    . 

signify,  not  only  the  thing  it  did  before,  but 

ith  it,  the  hatred  which  the  popular  states  bare 

ards  it.  As  also  tbe  name  of  king  became  odiooa 

ir  the  deposing  of  the  kings  in  Rome,  as  being 
thing  natural  to  all  men,  to  conceive  some  great 
t  to  be  signified  in  any  attribute,  that  is  ^ven 
1  despite,  and  to  a  great  enemy.  And  when  the 
ime  men  shall  be  displeased  with  those  that  have 
le  administration  of  the  democracy,  or  aristocracy, 
ley  are  not  to  seek  for  disgraceful  names  to  eat- 
ress their  anger  in;  but  call  readily  the  one 
warchy,  and  the  other  oligarchy,  or  tlie  tyranny 
f  a  Jew.     And  that  which  offendeth  the  people, 

no  other  thing,  but  that  they  are  governed,  not 
I  every  one  of  them  would  himself,  but  as  the 
ablic  representant,  be  it  one  man,  or  an  assembly 
r  men,  thinks  fit ;  that  is,  by  an  arbitrary  govem- 
tent :  for  which  they  give  evil  names  to  their  su- 
criors ;   never  knowing,  till  perhaps  a  little  after 

civil  war,  that  without  such  arbitrary  govem- 
lent,  such  war  must  be  perpetual :  and  that  it  is 
len,  and  arms,  not  words  and  promises,  that  make 
le  force  and  power  of  the  laws. 

And  therefore  this  is  another  error  of  Aristotle's  Ti«t » 
pohties,  that  in  a  well-ordered  commonwealth,  not  in 
len  should  govern,  but  the  laws.    What  man,  that 
his  natural  senses,  though  he  can  neither  write 

<r  read,  does  not  find  himself  governed  by  them 

fears,  and  believes  can  kill  or  hurt  bim  when  he 

(beyeth  not  ?   Or  that  believes  the  law  can  hurt 

that  is,  words  and  paper,  without  the  hands 

id  swords  of  men  ?    And  thb  is  of  the  number  of 
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pernicious  errors :  for  they  induce  men,  as  oft  u 
they  like  not  their  governors,  to  adhere  to  those 
that  call  them  tyrants,  and  to  think  it  lawfiJ  to 
raise  war  against  them :  and  yet  they  are  nuDf 
times  cherislied  from  the  pulpit,  by  the  clei^. 

There  is  another  error  in  their  civil  philoeophj, 
which  they  never  learned  of  Aristotle,  nor  Cicero^ 
nor  any  other  of  the  lieathen,  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  law,  which  is  the  rule  of  actions  only,  to  the 
very  thoughts  and  consciences  of  men,  by  exanu- 
nation,  and  inquisition  of  what  they  hold,  notwith- 
standing the  conformity  of  their  speech  and  actions. 
By  which,  men  are  either  punished  for  answering 
the  truth  of  their  thoughts,  or  constrained  to  an- 
swer an  untruth  for  fear  of  punishment.  It  is  true, 
that  the  civil  magistrate,  intending  to  employ  a 
minister  in  the  charge  of  teaching,  may  enquire  of 
him,  if  he  he  content  to  preach  such  and  soch 
doctrines ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  may  deny  him 
the  employment.  But  to  force  him  to  accuse  him- 
self of  opinions,  when  his  actions  are  not  by  law 
forbidden,  is  against  the  law  of  nature ;  and  espe- 
cially in  them,  who  teach,  that  a  man  shall  be 
damned  to  eternal  and  extreme  torments,  if  he  <Uc 
iu  a  false  opinion  concerning  an  article  of  the 
Christian  faith.  For  who  is  there,  that  knowing 
there  is  so  great  danger  in  an  error,  whom  the 
natural  care  of  himself,  compelleth  not  to  hazard 
his  soul  upon  his  own  judgment,  rather  than  that 
of  any  other  man  that  is  unconcerned  iu  his 
damnation  ? 

For  a  private  man,  without  the  authority  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  is  to  say,  without  permisaioa 
from  the  representant  thereof,  to  interpret  l\» 
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by  his  own  q[)irit,  is  another  error  in  the  politics  :   part  iv. 
but  not  drawn  from  Aristotle,  nor  from  any  other    .^'    . 
of  the  heathen  philosophers.    For  none  of  them  Pn^tte 
deny,  but  that  in  the  power  of  making  laws,  iSti^'STuw. 
comprehended  also  the  power  of  explaining  them 
when  diere  is  need.     And  are  not  the  Scriptures, 
in  all  places  where  they  ar^  law,  made  law  by  the 
authority  of  the  commonwealth,  and  consequently, 
a  part  oi  the  civil  law  ? 

Of  the  same  kind  it  is  also,  when  any  but  the 
sovereign  restraineth  in  any  man  that  power  which 
the  commonwealth  hath  not  restrained ;  as  they  do, 
that  impropriate  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  one 
certain  order  of  men,  where  the  laws  have  left  it 
free.  If  the  state  give  me  leave  to  preach,  or  teach ; 
that  is,  if  it  forbid  me  not,  no  man  can  forbid  me. 
If  I  find  myself  amongst  the  idolaters  of  America, 
shall  I  tiiat  am  a  Christian,  though  not  in  orders, 
think  it  a  sin  to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  till  I  have  re- 
ceived orders  from  Rome?  Or  when  I  have  preached, 
shall  not  I  answer  their  doubts,  and  expound  the 
Scriptures  to  them ;  that  is,  shall  I  not  teach  ? 
But  for  this  may  some  say,  as  also  for  administering 
to  them  the  sacraments,  the  necessity  shall  be  es- 
teemed for  a  sufficient  mission ;  which  is  true :  but 
this  is  true  also,  that  for  whatsoever,  a  dispensation 
is  due  for  the  necessity,  for  the  same  there  needs 
no  dispensatioD,  when  there  is  no  law  that  forbids 
it.  Therefore  to  deny  these  frmctions  to  those,  to 
whom  the  civil  sovereign  hath  not  denied  them,  is 
a  taldng  away  of  a*lawftd  liberty,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  civil  government. 

More  examples  of  vain  philosophy,  brought  into 
religion  by  the  doctors  of  School-divinity,  might  be 
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PART  IT.  produced ;  but  other  men  may  if  they  please  ob- 
*^  serve  them  of  themselves.  1  shall  only  add  Uui, 
L«.piie»  of  that  the  writings  of  School-divines,  are  nothing  else 
School  ditiMi  ^^^  ^^^  most  part,  but  insignificant  trains  of  strai^ 
and  barbarous  words,  or  words  otherwise  xtscd, 
than  in  the  common  use  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  5acli 
as  would  pose  Cicero,  and  Varro,  and  all  the  gram- 
mariaus  of  ancient  Rome.  Which  if  any  raao 
would  see  proved,  let  him,  as  I  have  said  once  be- 
fore, see  whether  lie  can  translate  any  ScfaooMiviiiP 
into  any  of  the  modem  tongues,  as  French,  English, 
or  any  other  copious  language:  for  that  which 
cannot  in  most  of  these  be  made  intelligible,  i&  not 
intelligible  in  the  Latin.  Which  insigtiificaDcy  of 
language,  though  1  cannot  note  it  for  fsilse  philo- 
sophy ;  yet  it  hath  a  quality,  not  only  to  hide  the 
truth,  but  also  to  make  men  think  they  have  it,  and 
desist  from  further  search. 

Lastly,  for  the  errors  brought  in  from  false,  or 
uncertain  history,  what  is  all  the  legend  of  fictitious 
miracles,  in  the  lives  of  the  saints;  and  all  the 
histories  of  apparitions,  and  ghosts,  alleged  by  tfae 
doctors  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  make  good  thtir 
doctrines  of  hell,  and  purgatory,  the  power  of  ei- 
orcisra,  and  other  doctrines  which  have  no  warrant, 
neither  in  reason,  nor  Scripture  ;  as  also  all  those 
traditions  which  they  call  the  unwritten  word  of 
God :  but  old  wives'  fables  ?  Whereof,  thoogb 
they  find  dispersed  somewhat  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  fathers  ;  yet  those  fathers  were  men,  that 
might  too  easily  believe  false  reports  ;  and  the 
producing  of  their  opinions  for  testimony  of  tbe 
truth  of  what  they  beheved,  hath  no  other  fbtoe 
with  them  that,  according  to  the  counsel  of* 
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I  (I  Epist.  tv.  1),  examine  spirits,  than  in  all  part  i 
s  that  concern  the  power  of  the  Roman  Church,    .    *^ 
he  abuse  whereof  either  they  suspected  not,  or 
1  benefit  by  it),  to  discredit  their  testimony,  in 
tepect  of  too  rash  belief  of  reports;   which  the 
t  sincere  men,  without  great  knowledge  of  na- 
tral  causes,  such  as  the  fathers  were,  are  commonly 
;  most  subject  to.     For  naturally,  the  best  men 
;  the  least  suspicious  of  fraudulent  purposes, 
pry  the  Pope,  aud  St.  Bernard  have  somewhat 
I  apparitions  of  ghosts,  that  said  they  were  in 
^tory  ;  aud  so  has  our  Bede :   but  no  where, 
lieve,  but  by  report  from  others.     But  if  they, 
F  any  other,  relate  any  such  stories  of  their  own 
wledge,  they  shall  not  thereby  confirm  the  more 
ich  vmn  reports ;  but  discover  their  own  infirmity, 
t  fraud. 
I  With  the  introduction  of  false,  we  may  jom  also  ^fw 

:  suppression  of  true  philosophy,  by  such  men, 

I  neither  by  lawful  authority,  nor  sufficient  study, 

s  competent  judges  of  the  truth.    Our  own  navi- 

htions  make  manifest,  and  all  men  learned  in 

man  sciences,  now  acknowledge  there  are  anti- 

jpdes :  and  every  day  it  appeareth  more  and  more, 

lat  years  and  days  are  determined  by  motions  of 

|ie  earth.     Nevertheless,  men  that  have  in  their 

ritings  but  supposed  such  doctrine,  as  an  occasion 

D  lay  open  the  reasons  for,  and  t^aiust  it,  have  been 

nished  for  it  by  authority  ecclesiastical.     Bat 

^hat  reason  is  there  for  it  ?     Is  it  because  such 

pinions  are  contrary  to  true  religion  ?  That  cannot 

if  they  be  true.    Let  therefore  the  truth  be  first 

aamined  by  competent  judges,  or  confuted  by 

hem  that  pretend  to  know  the  contrary. 


n 
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PART  IV.  becauBe  they  be  contrary  to  thi 
.  _  *^  .  Let  them  be  alenced  by  the  Is 
the  teachers  of  them  are  sab 
laws  civil.  For  disobedience 
nished  in  them,  that  against 
true  philosophy.  Is  it  becai 
order  in  government,  as  con 
or  sedition  ?  Then  let  them 
teachers  punished  by  virtue  o 
the  care  of  the  public  quiet 
is  the  authority  civil.  For  ^ 
clesiastics  take  upon  themselv 
they  are  subject  to  the  state 
though  they  call  it  God's  righ 


CHAPTER  X 

OP  THE  BENEFIT  THAT  PBGC 
DARKNESS,  AND  TO  WHC 

He  that »-     CiCEBO  makcth  honourable  n 

cnwlh  be-  ..  . 

neiit  bj  a  fMt,  Cassii,  a  severe  judge  among 
totetfi«^or  custom  he  had,  in  criminal  ca 
mony  of  the  witnesses  was  t 
the  accusers,  cut  bono ;  that  i 
honour,  or  other  contentme 
tained,  or  expected  by  the  &cl 
sumptions,  there  is  none  that  i 
the  author,  as  doth  the  bene£ 
the  same  rule  I  intend  in  th 
who  they  may  be  that  have  ; 
so  long  in  this  part  of  Chris 
doctrines,  contrary  to  the  pt 
mankind. 
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And  first,  to  this  error,  that  the  present  Church  part  iv. 
now  militant  on  earthy  is  the  kingdom  of  God^  .  ^^'  ^ 
(that  is,  the  kiDgdom  of  glory,  or  the  land  of  pro-  That  the 

•  ^^ti*        1  n  I'v'i.A       Church  mili- 

mise;  not  the  kingdom  of  grace,  which  is  but  atantutheking- 
promise  of  the  land),  are  annexed  these  worldly  t^fi^/j°„g|,t 
benefits;    first,  that  the  pastors  and  teachers  of^yl?«churcn 

*  .of  Rome  : 

the  Church,  are  entitled  thereby,  as  God's  public 
ministers,  to  a  right  of  governing  the  Church  ;  and 
consequently,  because  the  Church  and  common- 
wealth are  the  same  persons,  to  be  rectors,  and  go- 
vernors of  the  commonwealth.  By  this  title  it  is, 
that  the  Pope  prevailed  with  the  subjects  of  all 
Christian  princes,  to  believe,  that  to  disobey  him, 
was  to  disobey  Christ  himself ;  and  in  all  differ- 
ences between  him  and  other  princes,  (charmed 
with  the  word  power  spiritual)^  to  abandon  their 
lawful  sovereigns ;  which  is  in  effect  an  universal 
monarchy  over  all  Christendom.  For  though  they 
were  first  invested  in  the  right  of  being  supreme 
teachers  of  Christian  doctrine,  by  and  under  Chris- 
tian emperors,  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, as  is  acknowledged  by  themselves,  by  the  title 
of  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  was  an  oflBcer  subject 
to  the  civil  state  ;  yet  after  the  empire  was  divided, 
and  dissolved,  it  was  not  hard  to  obtrude  upon  the 
people  already  subjected  to  them,  another  title, 
namely,  the  right  of  St.  Peter ;  not  only  to  save 
entire  their  pretended  power ;  but  also  to  extend 
the  same  over  the  same  Christian  provinces,  though 
no  more  united  in  the  empire  of  Rome.  This  be- 
nefit of  an  universal  monarchy,  (considering  the 
desire  of  men  to  bear  rule),  is  a  sufficient  presump- 
tion, that  the  Popes  that  pretended  to  it,  and  for  a 
long  time  enjoyed  it,  were  the  authors  of  the  doc- 

VOL.  III.  Y  Y 
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by  llu  Fiei- 


trine,  by  which  it  was  obtained ;  namely,  that  tlie 
Church  now  on  earth,  is  the  kingdonn  of  Chiist 
For  that  granted,  it  must  be  understood,  Uul 
Christ  hath  some  lieutenant  amongst  us,  by  whwn 
we  are  to  be  told  what  are  his  commandments. 

After  that  certain  Churches  had  renounced  tha 
universal  power  of  the  Pope,  one  would  expect  in 
reason.that  thecivil  sovereigns  in  all  those Churcliw. 
should  have  recovered  so  much  of  it,  as  before  thfy 
had  unadvisedly  let  it  go,  was  their  own  right, 
and  in  their  own  hands.  And  in  England  it  ww 
so  in  effect ;  saving  that  they,  by  whom  the  king* 
administered  the  government  of  reli^ou,  by  mab- 
tainiug  their  employment  to  be  in  God's  ri^U, 
seemed  to  usurp,  if  not  a  supremacy,  yet  an  iml&- 
pendency  on  the  civil  power  :  and  they  bat  seined 
to  usurp  it,  inasmuch  as  they  acknowledged  a  riffhl 
in  the  king,  to  deprive  them  of  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  at  his  pleasure. 

But  in  those  places  where  the  presbytery  took 
■  that  office,  though  many  other  doctrines  of  tiw 
Church  of  Rome  were  forbidden  to  be  taught; 
yet  this  doctrine,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  al- 
ready come,  and  that  it  began  at  the  resiurectJoo 
of  our  Saviour,  was  still  ret^ned.  But  eui  boMof 
What  profit  did  they  expect  from  it  ?  The 
which  the  Popes  expected :  to  have  a  soverdgB 
power  over  the  people.  For  what  is  it  for 
excommunicate  their  lawful  king,  but  to  keep  Iubb 
from  all  places  of  God's  pubUc  service  in  his  own 
kingdom ;  and  with  force  to  resist  him,  when  he 
with  force  endeavoureth  to  correct  them  ?  Or  what 
is  it,  without  authority  from  the  civil  sovereign,  to 
excommunicate  any  person,  but  to  take  fttim  him 
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kis  lawful  liberty,  that  is,  to  usurp  an  unlawful  part  iv. 
power  over  their  brethren  ?    The  authors  therefore    .    ^^'    - 
of  this  darkness  in'religion,  are  the  Roman,  and  the 
presbyterian  clergy. 

To  this  head,  I  refer  also  all  those  doctrines,  ^n^*"itiJ»ty. 
that  serve  them  to  keep  the  possession  of  this  spi- 
ritual sovereignty  after  it  is  gotten.  As  first,  that 
the  Pope  in  his  public  capacity  cannot  err.  For 
who  is  there,  that  believing  this  to  be  true,  will 
not  readily  obey  him  in  whatsoever  he  commands  ? 

Secondly,  that  all  other  bishops,  in  what  com-  subjection 

11  <■  1--1  -1         of  bishops. 

monwealth  soever,  have  not  their  right,  neither 
immediately  from  God,  nor  mediately  from  their 
civil  sovereigns,  but  from  the  Pope,  is  a  doctrine, 
by  which  there  comes  to  be  in  every  Christian  com- 
monwealth many  potent  men,  (for  so  are  bishops), 
that  have  their  dependance  on  the  Pope,  and  owe 
obedience  to  him,  though  he  be  a  foreign  prince  ; 
by  which  means  he  is  able,  as  he  hath  done  many 
times,  to  raise  a  civil  war  against  the  state  that  sub- 
mits not  itself  to  be  governed  accordingly  to  his 
pleasure  and  interest. 

Thirdly,  the  exemption  of  these,  and  of  all  other  ff"j,"^f^®"*" 
priests,  and  of  all  monks,  and  friars,  from  the  power 
of  the  civil  laws.  For  by  this  means,  there  is  a 
great  part  of  every  commonwealth,  that  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  laws,  and  are  protected  by  the  power 
of  the  civil  state,  which  nevertheless  pay  no  part  of 
the  public  expense ;  nor  are  liable  to  the  penalties, 
as  other  subjects,  due  to  their  crimes ;  and  conse- 
quently, stand  not  in  fear  of  any  man,  but  the 
Pope ;  and  adhere  to  him  only,  to  uphold  his  uni- 
versal monarchy. 

Fourthly,  the  giving  to  their  priests,  which  is  no 
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more  in  the  New  Testament 
is,  elders,  the  oame  of  saeerdoi 
which  was  the  title  of  the  d 
public  ministers,  amongst  the 
their  king.  Also,  the  makin] 
sacrifice,  serveth  to  make  tl 
Pope  hath  the  same  power  oy 
Moses  and  Aaron  had  over 
say,  all  power,  both  civil  and 
high-priest  then  had. 

Fifthly,  the  teaching  that 
ment,  glveth  to  the  clergy  tl 
fulness  of  marriages ;  and  the 
are  legitimate  ;  and  consequ 
succession  to  hereditary  king 

Sixthly,  the  denial  of  man- 
to  assure  this  power  of  the  1 
if  a  king  be  a  priest,  he  cam 
mit  his  kingdom  to  his  postf 
priest,  then  the  Pope  pret< 
ecclesiastical  over  him,  and 

Seventhly,  from  auricular  c 
for  the  assurance  of  their  pov 
of  the  designs  of  princes,  an 
civil  state,  than  these  can  h 
the  state  ecclesiastical. 

Eighthly,  by  the  canonizai 
claring  who  are  martyrs,  the 
in  that  they  induce  simple  ) 
against  the  laws  and  comma 
vereigns  even  to  death,  if  by 
nication,  they  be  declared  1 
the  Church ;  that  is,  as  the; 
Pope. 
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Ninthly,  they  assure  the  same,  by  the  power  they   part  iv. 
IBMsribe  to  every  priest,  of  making  ChristJ;  and  by    ^_  ^^'    ^ 
llie  power  of  ordaining  penance  ;  and  of  remitting,  Trmiuiwunti- 
and  retaining  of  sms.  abMiudon. 

Tenthly,  by  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  of  justifi-  F^Katory, 
cation  by  external  works,  and  of  indulgences,  the  external  works. 
ciergy  is  enriched. 

Eleventhly,  by  their  demonology,  and  the  use  of  Demonoiogy 

•'-•'-  -.  '^•'       .    .         ^v         .       and  exorcism. 

exorcism,  and  other  thmgs  appertainmg  thereto, 
they  keep,  or  think  they  keep,  the  people  more  in 
awe  of  their  power. 

Lastly,  the  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  politics  of  sc^^^^*^*'***^ 
Aristotle,  the  frivolous  distinctions,  barbarous 
terms,  and  obscure  language  of  the  Schoolmen, 
taught  in  the  universities,  which  have  been  all 
erected  and  regulated  by  the  Pope's  authority,  serve 
them  to  keep  these  errors  from  being  detected,  and 
to  make  men  mistake  the  ignis /atuus  of  vain  phi- 
losophy, for  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

To  these,  if  they  suflBced  not,  might  be  added  The  authors 
other  of  their  dark  doctrines,  the  profit  whereof  darkn*^^ho 
redoundeth  manifestly,  to  the  setting  up  of  an  un-  ^^^  ^ 
lawful  power  over  the  law^  sovereigns  of  Christian 
people ;  or  for  the  sustaining  of  the  same,  when  it 
is  set  up  ;  or  to  the  worldly  riches,  honour,  and 
authority  of  those  that  sustain  it.     And  therefore 
by  the  aforesaid  rule,  of  cui  bono^  we  may  justly 
pronounce  for  the  authors  of  all  this  spiritual  dark- 
ness, the  Pope,  and  Roman  clergy,  and  all  those 
besides  that  endeavour  to  settle  in  the  minds  of 
men  this  erroneous  doctrine,  that  the  Church  now 
on  earth,  is  that  kingdom  of  God  mentioned  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament. 

But  the  emperors,  and  other  Christian  sovereigns. 
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under  whose  goyemment  these  errors,  and  the  like 
encroachments  of  ecclesiastics  upon  their  office,  tt 

TTie  ■aibon  first  Crept  ID,  to  the  disturbance  of  their  possrsstODE. 
jid^*ii,(,  and  of  the  tranquillity  of  their  subjects,  thongh  thcj 

^Kf  '^  suffered  the  same  for  want  of  foresight  of  the  5e<)nd, 

^B  and  of  insight  into  the  designs  of  their  teachers, 

^H  may  nevertheless  be  esteemed  accessories  to  ib«ir 

^H  own,  and  the  public  damage.    For  without  tfaeii 

^H  authority  there  could  at  first  no  seditious  doctnor 

^H  have  been  pubUcly   preached.     1  say  they  mtgh 

^H  have  hindered  the  same  in  the  beginning :  but  vthe» 

^H  the  people  were  once  possessed  by  those  spiritnal 

^H  men,  there  was  no  human  remedy  to  be  appUrd 

^H  that  any  man  could  invent.    Aud  for  the  remedies 

^H  that  God  should  proide,  who  never  faileth  In  hii 

^H  good  time  to  destroy  all  the  machinations  of  men 

^H  against  the  truth,  we  are  to  attend  lii;^  good  pl«a- 

^H  sure,  that  suffereth  many  times  the  prosperity  of  his 

^H  enemies,  together  with  their  ambition,  to  grow  to 

^H  such  a  height,  as  the  violence  thereof  openeth  tbe 

^H  eyes,  which  the  wariness  of  their  predecessors  had 

^H  before  sealed  up,  and  makes  men  by  too  much 

^H  grasping  let  go  all,  as  Peter's  net  was  broken,  by 

^H  the  struggUng  of  too  great  a  multitude  of  fishes : 

^H  whereas  the  impatience  of  those,  that  strive  to  n- 

^H  sist  such  encroachment,  before  their  subjects*  eyes 

^H  were  opened,  did  but  increase  the  power  they  fe- 

^H  sisted.     I    do   not   therefore  blame    the  emperor 

^H  Frederick  for  holding  the  stirrup  to  our  countryman 

^H  Pope  Adrian  ;  for  such  was  the  disposition  of  his 

^H  subjects  then,  as  if  he  had  not  done  it,  he  was  not 

^H  likely  to  have  succeeded  in  the  empire.  But  1  blame 

^H  those,  that  in  the  beginning,  when  their  power  was 

^H  entire,  by  suffering  such  doctrines  to  be  foif;ed  in 
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B  universities  of  their  own  dominions,  have  holden    part  i' 
e  stimip  to  all  the  succeeding  Popes,  whilst  they    .    *]■ 
Dunted  into  the  thrones  of  all  Christian  sovereigns.  The  aathon 
ride,  and  tire,  both  them,  and  their  people  at  jLiS!^ 
r  pleasure.  theyh" 

But  as  the  inventions  of  men  are  woven,  so  also 
i  they  ravelled  out ;  the  way  is  the  same,  but  the 
der  is  inverted.  The  web  begins  at  the  first  ele- 
ents  of  power,  which  are  wisdom,  humility,  sin- 
rity,  and  other  virtues  of  the  Apostles,  whom  the 
ople,  converted,  obeyed  out  of  reverence,  not  by 
ligation.  Their  consciences  were  free,  and  their 
irds  and  actions  subject  to  none  but  the  civil 
Afterwards  the  presbyters,  as  the  flocks 
Christ  increased, assembling  to  considerwhat  they 
Duld  teach,  and  thereby  obliging  themselves  to 
ich  nothing  against  the  decrees  of  their  assem- 
es,  made  it  to  be  thought  the  people  were  thereby 
Kged  to  follow  their  doctrine,  and  when  they  re- 
ed,refused  to  keep  them  company,  (tliat  was  then 
Bed  excommunication),  not  as  being  infidels,  but  as 
^  disobedient :  and  this  was  the  first  knot  upon 
eir  liberty.  And  tlie  number  of  presbyters  in- 
easing,  the  presbyters  of  the  chief  city  or  province, 
t  themselves  an  authority  over  the  parochial  pres- 
ters,  and  appropriated  to  themselves  the  names  of 
shops  :  and  this  was  a  second  knot  on  Christian 
►erty.  Lastly,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  regard  of 
e  imperial  city,  took  upon  him  an  authority,  (partly 
'  the  wills  of  the  emperors  themselves,  and  by 
i  title  of  Ponti/ex  Maximum,  and  at  last  when 
s  emperors  were  grown  weak,  by  the  privileges 
St.  Peter),  over  all  other  bishops  of  the  empire  : 
lich  was  the  third  and  last  knot,  and  the  whole 
nthesis  and  construction,  of  the  pontificial  power. 
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And  therefore  the  analysis,  or  resolution, 
the  same  way ;  but  beginneth  with  the  ku( 
was  last  tied ;  as  we  may  see  in  the  dissolatiou  of 
,  the  prseterpohtical  Church  government  in  England. 
First,  the  power  of  the  Popes  was  dissolved  totally 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  bishops,  who  Itefoft 
exercised  their  functions  in  right  of  the  Pope,  &i 
afterwards  exercise  the  same  in  right  of  the  Queen 
and  her  successors  ;  tboi^h  by  retaining  the  phrase 
of  Jure  divino,  they  were  thought  to  demand  it  by 
immediate  right  from  God :  and  so  was  untied  the 
third  knot.  After  this,  the  presbyteriaus  lately  in 
England  obtained  the  putting  down  of  episcopacy: 
and  so  was  the  second  knot  dissolved.  And  almoa 
at  the  same  time,  the  power  was  taken  also  from 
the  presbyteriaus :  and  so  we  ai-e  reduced  to  the 
independancy  of  the  primitive  Christians,  to  foUoV 
Paul,  or  Cephas,  or  ApoUos,  every  man  as  he  liketh 
best :  which,  if  it  be  witliout  contention,  and  with- 
out measuring  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  by  our  affec- 
tion to  the  person  of  his  minister,  {the  fault  which 
the  apostle  reprehended  in  the  Corinthians),  is  per- 
haps the  best.  First,  because  there  ought  to  be  no 
power  over  the  consciences  of  men,  but  of  the  Word 
itself,  working  faith  in  every  one,  not  always  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  of  them  that  plant  and 
water,  but  of  God  himself,  that  giveth  the  iucrcaee. 
And  secondly,  because  it  is  unreasonable  in  them, 
who  teach  there  is  such  danger  in  every  little  error, 
to  require  of  a  man  endued  with  reason  of  his  own, 
to  follow  the  reason  of  any  other  man,  or  of  the 
most  voices  of  any  other  men,  which  is  little  better 
than  to  venture  his  salvation  at  cross  and  pile.  Nor 
ought  those  teachers  to  be  displeased  with  this  loes 
of  their  ancient  authority.  For  there  i.H  none  should 
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know  better  than  they,  that  power  is  preserved  by   part  iv. 
die  same  virtues  by  which  it  is  acquired ;  that  is  to    .    *]^'    ^ 
sajy  by  wisdom,  humility,  clearness  of  doctrine,  and 
sincerity  of  conversation ;  and  not  by  suppression 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  the  morality  of  na- 
tural reason ;  nor  by  obscure  language ;    nor  by 
arrogating  to  themselves  more  knowledge  than  they 
make  appear ;  nor  by  pious  frauds ;  nor  by  such  . 
other  faults,  as  in  the  pastors  of  God's  Church  are 
not  only  faults,  but  also  scandals,  apt  to  make  men 
stumble  one  time  or  other  upon  the  suppression  of 
their  authority. 

But  after  this  doctrine,  that  the  Church  now  mi"  ComparUon 
litant,  is  tJie  kingdom  of  God  spoken  of  in  the  Old  with  the  kiog- 
and  New  Testament,  was  received  in  the  world  ;^°°^°^^"*** 
the  ambition,  and  canvassing  for  the  offices  that  be- 
long thereunto,  and  especially  for  that  great  office 
of  being  Christ's  lieutenant,  and  the  pomp  of  them 
that  obtained  therein  the  principal  public  charges, 
became  by  degrees  so  evident,  that  they  lost  the 
inward  reverence  due  to  the  pastoral  function  :  in- 
somuch as  the  wisest  men,  of  them  that  had  any 
power  in  the  civil  state,  needed  nothing  but  the 
authority  of  their  princes,  to  deny  them  any  further 
obedience.  For,  from  the  time  that  the  Bishop  of 
Romehad  gotten  to  be  acknowledged  for  bishop  uni- 
versal, by  pretence  of  succession  to  St.  Peter,  their 
whole  hierarchy,  or  kingdom  of  darkness,  may  be 
compared  not  unfitly  to  the  kingdom  of  fairies ; 
that  is,  to  the  old  wives'  fables  in  England,  con- 
cerning ghosts  and  spirits,  and  the 'feats  they  play 
in  the  night.  And  if  a  man  consider  the  original 
of  this  great  ecclesiastical  dominion,  he  will  easily 
perceive,  that  the  Papacy  is  no  other  than  the^Ao^^ 
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physics,  and  miracles,  and  traditions,  and  abused  part  iy. 
Scripture,  whereby  they  are  good  for  nothing  else,    ^_  ^l'    ^ 
but  to  execute  what  they  command  them.    The  CompuiMm 
Jhiries  likewise  are  said  to  take  young  children  out  ^th  tiM  ^- 
of  their  cradles,  and  to  change  them  into  natural  ^**"®^^*°^ 
fools,  which  common  people  do  therefore  caU  elves, 
and  are  apt  to  mischief. 

In  what  shop,  or  operatory  the  fairies  make  their 
enchantment,  the  old  wives  have  not  determined. 
But  the  operatories  of  the  clergy  are  well  enough 
known  to  be  the  universities,  that  received  their 
discipline  from  authority  pontificial. 

When  tbe fairies  are  displeased  with  any  body, 
they  are  said  to  send  their  elves,  to  pinch  them. 
The  ecclesiastics f  when  they  are  displeased  with 
any  civil  state,  make  also  their  elves,  that  is,  super- 
stitious, enchanted  subjects,  to  pinch  their  princes, 
by  preaching  sedition;  or  one  prince  enchanted 
with  promises,  to  pinch  another. 

The  fairies  marry  not;  but  there  be  amongst 
them  incubij  that  have  copulation  with  flesh  and 
blood.    The  priests  also  marry  not. 

The  ecclesiastics  take  the  cream  of  the  land,  by 

donations  of  ignorant  men,  that  stand  in  awe  of 

them,  and  by  tithes.    So  also  it  is  in  the  fable  of 

fairies,  that  they  enter  into  the  dairies,  and  feast 

upon  the  cream,  which  they  skim  from  the  milk. 

What  kind  of  money  is  current  in  the  kingdom 
of  fairies,  is  not  recorded  in  the  story.  But  the 
ecclesiastics  in  their  receipts  accept  of  the  same 
money  that  we  do ;  though  when  they  are  to  make 
any  payment,  it  is  in  canonizations,  indulgencies, 
and  masses. 

To  this,  and  such  like  resemblances  between  the 
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PART  IV.  papacy,  smd  the  kingdom  oi  fairies^  may  be  added 
^7-        this,  that  as  the  fairies  have  no  existence,  but  in 
Comparison     the  fancies  of  ignorant  people,  rising  from  the 
riA^th^c*kiSg.  traditions  of  old  wives,  or  old  poets :  so  the  spi- 
iom  of  fairies,  ^t^  power  of  the  Pope,  without  the  bounds  of  his 
own  civil  dominion,  consisteth  only  in  the  fear  that 
seduced  people  stand  in,  of  their  excommunica- 
tions ;  upon  hearing  of  false  miracles,  false  tradi- 
tions, and  false  interpretations  of  the  Scripture. 

It  was  not  therefore  a  very  difficult  matter,  for 
Henry  VIII  by  his  exorcism ;  nor  for  queen  Eliza- 
beth by  hers,  to  cast  them  out.  But  who  knows 
that  this  spirit  of  Rome,  now  gone  out,  and  walking 
by  missions  through  the  dry  places  of  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Indies,  that  yield  him  little  firuit,  may  not 
return,  or  rather  an  assembly  of  spirits  worse  than 
he,  enter,  and  inhabit  this  clean  swept  house,  and 
make  the  end  thereof  worse  than  the  beginning  ? 
For  it  is  not  the  Roman  clergy  only,  that  pretends 
the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  of  this  world,  and  thereby 
to  have  a  power  therein,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
civil  state.  And  this  is  all  I  had  a  design  to  say, 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  politics.  Which 
when  I  have  reviewed,  I  shall  willingly  expose  it  to 
the  censure  of  my  country. 


A  REVIEW,  AND  CONCLUSION. 


From  the  contrariety  of  some  of  the  natural  faeul-  part  iv. 
ties  of  the  mind,  one  to  another,  as  also  of  one  ^^^  ^^^ 
passion  to  another,  and  from  their  reference  to  conduMon. 
conversation,  there  has  been  an  argument  taken,  to 
infer  an  impossibility  that  any  one  man  should  be 
sufficiently  disposed  to  all  sorts  of  civil  duty.  The 
severity  of  judgment,  they  say,  makes  men  censo- 
rious, and  unapt  to  pardon  the  errors  and  infirmi- 
ties of  other  men :  and  on  the  other  side,  celerity 
of  fancy,  makes  the  thoughts  less  steady  than  is  ne- 
cessary, to  discern  exactly  between  right  and  wrong. 
Again,  in  all  deliberations,  and  in  all  pleadings,  the 
faculty  of  solid  reasoning  is  necessary :  for  without 
it,  the  resolutions  of  men  are  rash,  and  their  sen- 
tences unjust :  and  yet  if  there  be  not  powerful 
eloquence,  which  procureth  attention  and  consent, 
the  eflFect  of  reason  will  be  little.  But  these  are 
contrary  faculties;  the  former  being  grounded  upon 
principles  of  truth ;  the  other  upon  opinions  already 
received,  true  or  false ;  and  upon  the  passions  and 
interests  of  men,  which  are  diflFerent,  and  mutable. 
And  amongst  the  passions,  courage^  (by  which 
I  mean  the  contempt  of  wounds,  and  violent  death) 
inclineth  men  to  private  revenges,  and  sometimes 
to  endeavour  the  imsettling  of  the  public  peace : 
and  timorousness,  many  times  disposeth  to  the  de- 
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sertion  of  the  public  defence, 
cannot  stand  together  in  the  i 
And  to  consider  the  contrari< 
and  manners,  in  general,  it  is, 
to  entertun  a  constant  civil  s 
with  whom  the  business  of  the 
to  converse :  which  business 
nothing  else  but  a  perpetoal  cc 
riches,  and  authority. 

To  which  I  answer,  that  th 
^fficolties,  but  not  impossibij 
don,  and  discipline,  they  may  I 
reconciled.  Judgment  and  & 
in  the  same  man ;  but  by  turn 
he  aimeth  at  reqnlreth.  As  th 
were  sometimes  fastened  to  th 
bricks,  and  other  times  wen 
gather  straw :  so  also  may  the 
be  fixed  upon  one  certain  co 
fancy  at  another  time  wander 
So  also  reason,  and  eloquence, 
in  the  natural  sciences,  yet,  in  1 
very  well  together.  For  when 
for  adorning  and  preferring  of 
more  place  for  adorning  and  p 
they  have  it  to  adorn.  Nor 
nancy  between  fearing  the  la 
a  public  enemy ;  nor  between 
jury,  and  pardoning  it  in  othe 
fore  no  such  inconsistence  of  1 
civil  duties,  as  some  think.  1 
ness  of  judgment,  and  largeness 
of  reason,  and  graceful  elocu 
the  war,  and  a  fear  for  the  laws. 
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Iman ;  and  that  was  my  most  noble  and  honoured 
nd,  Mr.  Sidney  Godolphin  ;  who  hating  no  man, 
nor  hated  of  any,  was  unfortunately  slain  in  the . 
beginning;  of  the  late  civil  war,  in  the  public  quarrel, 
by  an  undiscemed  and  an  undiscerning  hand. 

To  the  Laws  of  Nature,  declared  in  Chapter 
XV.  I  would  have  this  added,  that  every  man  is 
lionnd  by  nature,  as  much  as  in  him  lieth,  to 
protect  in  war  the  authority,  by  which  he  is  him- 
self protected  in  time  of  peace.  For  he  that  pre- 
tendeth  a  right  of  nature  to  preserve  his  own  body, 
cannot  pretend  a  right  of  nature  to  destroy  him, 
by  whose  strength  he  is  preserved :  it  is  a  manifest 
contradiction  of  himself.  And  though  this  law  may 
be  drawn  by  consequence,  from  some  of  those  that 
are  there  already  mentioned  ;  yet  the  times  require 
to  have  it  inculcated,  and  remembered. 

And  because  I  find  by  divers  English  books  lately 
printed,  that  the  civil  wars  have  not  yet  sufficiently 
taught  men  in  what  point  of  time  it  is,  that  a  sub- 
ject becomes  obliged  to  the  conqueror  ;  nor  what 
is  conquest ;  nor  how  it  comes  about,  that  it  obhges 
men  to  obey  his  laws :  therefore  for  further  satis- 
faction of  men  therein,  I  say,  the  point  of  time, 
wherem  a  man  becomes  subject  to  a  conqueror,  is 
that  point,  wherein  having  liberty  to  submit  to  hira, 
he  consenteth,  either  by  express  words,  or  by  other 
sufficient  sign,  to  be  his  subject.  When  it  is  that 
a  man  hath  the  liberty  to  submit,  I  have  showed 
before  in  the  end  of  Chapter  xxi. ;  namely,  that 
for  him  that  hath  no  obhgation  to  his  former 
sovereign  but  that  of  an  ordinary  subject,  it  is  then, 
when  the  means  of  his  life  are  within  the  guards 
^d  garrisons  of  the  enemy ;  for  it  is  then,  that  he 
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hath  no  longer  protection  fi 
tected  by  the  adverse  party 
Seeing  therefore  such  contrib 
as  a  thing  inevitable,  notwil 
assistance  to  the  enemy,  estei 
submission,  which  is  but  an  asi 
cannot  be  esteemed  nnlawfol 
consider  that  they  who  subn 
bnt  with  part  of  their  estate 
reiiise,  assist  him  with  the  wh< 
to  call  their  submission,  or  c( 
ance ;  but  rather  a  detriment 
if  a  man,  besides  the  obligatii 
taken  upon  him  a  new  obUgat 
he  hath,  not  the  liberty  to  sul 
as  long  as  the  old  one  keeps 
him  means  of  subsistence,  eit 
garrisons :  for  in  this  case,  fat 
want  of  protection,  and  mean 
But  when  that  also  fails,  a  g 
his  protection  wheresoever  ] 
have  it ;  and  may  lawfully  si 
new  master.  And  so  much  t 
may  do  it  lawfully,  if  he  will 
it,  he  is  undoubtedly  bound  t 
for  a  contract  lawfully  made, 
broken. 

By  this  also  a  man  may  un 
that  men  may  be  said  to  be 
what  the  nature  of  conquest, 
conqueror  consisteth  :  for  this 
impheth  them  all.  Conquest, 
self;  but  the  acquisition,  by  vi 
the  persons  of  men.     He  ther 
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overcome,  but  not  conquered :   he  that  is  taken,  part  iv. 
and  put  into  prison,  or  chains,  is  not  conquered,  ,!"T'^     \ 

-.u         1.  i        u      •        !-n  J    Ilcyiew,and 

though  overcome;  for  he  is  still  an  enemy,  and  conduaon. 
may  save  himself  if  he  can :  but  he  that  upon  pro- 
mise of  obedience,  hath  his  life  and  liberty  allowed 
him,  is  then  conquered,  and  a  subject ;  and  not 
before.  The  Romans  used  to  say,  that  their  general 
had  pacified  such  a  province,  that  is  to  say,  in 
EngUsh,  conquered  it;  and  that  the  country  was 
pacified  by  victory,  when  the  people  of  it  had  pro- 
mised imperata  facere,  that  is,  to  do  what  the 
Roman  people  commanded  them :  this  was  to  be 
conquered.  But  this  promise  may  be  either  express, 
or  tacit:  express,  by  promise:  tacit,  by  other 
signs.  As  for  example,  a  man  that  hath  not  been 
called  to  make  such  an  express  promise,  because 
he  is  one  whose  power  perhaps  is  not  considerable ; 
yet  if  he  live  under  their  protection  openly,  he  is 
understood  to  submit  himself  to  the  government : 
but  if  he  live  there  secretly,  he  is  liable  to  anything 
that  may  be  done  to  a  spy,  and  enemy  of  the  state. 
I  say  not,  he  does  any  injustice ;  for  acts  of  open 
hostility  bear  not  that  name  ;  but  that  he  may  be 
justly  put  to  death.  Likewise,  if  a  man,  when  his 
country  is  conquered,  be  out  of  it,  he  is  not  con- 
quered, nor  subject :  but  if  at  his  return,  he  submit 
to  the  government,  he  is  boimd  to  obey  it.  So 
that  conquest,  to  define  it,  is  the  acquiring  of  the 
right  of  sovereignty  by  victory.  Which  right,  is 
acquired  in  the  people's  submission,  by  which  they 
contract  with  the  victor,  promising  obedience,  for 
life  and  liberty. 

In  Chapter  xxix,  I  have  set  down  for  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  dissolutions  of  commonwealths,  their 

VOL.  III.  z  z 
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reproach  of  the  cause  of  the  conquered,  is  for  the  part  iv. 
most  part  necessary :  but  neither  of  them  necessary    '      '     ' 

Hi^Tiew   and 

for  the  obhgation  of  the  conquered.    And  thus  coqcIusIod. 
much  I  have  thought  fit  to  say  upon  the  review  of 
the  first  and  second  part  of  this  discourse. 

In  Chapter  xxxv,  I  have  sufficiently  declared 
out  of  the  Scripture,  that  in  the  commonwealth  of 
the  Jews,  God  himself  was  made  the  sovereign,  by 
pact  with  the  people  ;  who  were  therefore  called 
his  peculiar  people,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  over  whom  God  reigned  not  by 
their  consent,  but  by  his  own  power :  and  that  in 
this  kingdom  Moses  was  God's  lieutenant  on  earth ; 
and  that  it  was  he  that  told  them  what  laws  God 
appointed  them  to  be  ruled  by.  But  I  have  omitted 
to  set  down  who  were  the  officers  appointed  to  do 
execution ;  especially  in  capital  punishments  ;  not 
then  thinking  it  a  matter  of  so  necessary  con- 
sideration, as  I  find  it  sin<!;e.  We  know  that  gene- 
rally in  all  commonwealths,  the  execution  of  cor- 
poral punishments,  was  either  put  upon  the  guards, 
or  other  soldiers  of  the  sovereign  power ;  or  given 
to  those,  in  whom  want  of  means,  contempt  of 
honour,  and  hardness  of  heart,  concinred,  to  make 
them  sue  for  such  an  office.  But  amongst  the  Is- 
raelites it  was  a  positive  law  of  God  their  sovereign, 
that  he  that  was  convicted  of  a  capital  crime,  should 
be  stoned  to  death  by  the  people ;  and  that  the 
witnesses  should  cast  the  first  stone,  and  after  the 
witnesses,  then  the  rest  of  the  people.  This  was  a 
law  that  designed  who  were  to  be  the  executioners ; 
but  not  that  any  one  should  throw  a  stone  at  him 
before  conviction  and  sentence,  where  the  congre- 
gation was  judge.  The  witnesses  were  nevertheless 
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where  it  begins,  without  express  law  or  eommis-  *  p^^^  iv. 
sion,  may  lawfully  do  it,  and  provide  to  have  it  "-y^ — 
ratified,  or  pardoned,  whilst  it  is  in  doing,  or  after  condSSo" 
it  is  done.  Also  Numb.  xxxv.  30,  it  is  expressly 
said.  Whosoever  shall  kill  the  murderer j  shall  kill 
him  upon  the  word  of  witnesses :  but  witnesses 
suppose  a  formal  judicature,  and  consequently  con- 
demn that  pretence  oijus  zelotarum.  The  law  of 
Moses  concerning  him  that  enticeth  to  idolatry, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  kingdom  of  God  to  a  renoun- 
cing of  his  allegiance,  (Deut.  xiii.  8,  9),  forbids  to 
conceal  him,  and  commands  the  accuser  to  cause  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  him; 
but  not  to  kill  him  before  he  be  condemned.  And 
(Deut.  xvii.  4,  5, 6,  7),  the  process  against  idolatry 
is  exactly  set  down :  for  God  there  speaketh  to  the 
people,  as  judge,  and  commandeth  them,  when  a 
man  is  accused  of  idolatry,  to  enquire  diligently  of 
the  fact,  and  finding  it  true,  then  to  stone  him ; 
but  still  the  hand  of  the  witness  throweth  the  first 
stone.  This  is  not  private  zeal,  but  public  con- 
demnation. In  like  manner  when  a  father  hath  a 
rebellious  son,  the  law  is,  {Deut.  xxi.  18-21),  that  he 
shall  bring  him  before  the  judges  of  the  town,  and 
all  the  people  of  the  town  shall  stone  him.  Lastly, 
by  pretence  of  these  laws  it  was,  that  St.  Stephen 
was  stoned,  and  not  by  pretence  of  private  zeal : 
for  before  he  was  carried  away  to  execution,  he  had 
pleaded  his  cause  before  the  high-priest.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  this,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Bible,  to  countenance  executions  by  private  zeal ; 
which  being  oftentimes  but  a  conjunction  of  igno- 
rance and  passion,  is  against  both  the  justice  and 
peace  of  a  commonwealth. 
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PART  IV.  In  chapter  xxxvi,  I  have  said,  that  it  is  not  de- 
"""^^ — '  clared  in  what  manner  God  spake  snpematurally 
conclusion,  to  Moses :  nor  that  he  spake  not  to  him  sometimes 
by  dreams  and  visions,  and  by  a  supematm^  voice, 
as  to  other  prophets :  for  the  manner  how  he  spake 
unto  him  from  the  mercy-seat,  is  expressly  set 
down.  Numbers  vii.  89,  in  these  words.  From  that 
time  forward y  when  Moses  entered  into  the  la" 
heruacle  of  the  congregation  to  speak  with  God, 
he  heard  a  voice  which  spake  unto  him  from  over 
the  mercy-seaty  which  is  over  the  Ark  of  the  tes- 
timony ;  from  between  the  cherubims  he  spake  unto 
him.  But  it  is  not  declared  in  what  consisteth  the 
preeminence  of  the  manner  of  God's  speaking  to 
Moses,  above  that  of  his  speaking  to  other  prophets, 
as  to  Samuel,  and  to  Abraham,  to  whom  he  also 
spake  by  a  voice,  (that  is,  by  vision),  unless  the  dif- 
ference consist  in  the  clearness  of  the  vision.  For 
face  to  face,  and  mouth  to  mouthy  cannot  be  lite- 
rally understood  of  the  infiniteness,  and  incompre- 
hensibility of  the  Divine  nature. 

And  as  to  the  whole  doctrine,  I  see  not  yet,  but 
the  principles  of  it  are  true  and  proper ;  and  the 
ratiocination  solid.  For  I  ground  the  civil  right  of 
sovereigns,  and  both  the  duty  and  liberty  of  sub- 
jects, upon  the  known  natural  inclinations  of  man- 
kind, and  upon  the  articles  of  the  law  of  nature ; 
of  which  no  man,  that  pretends  but  reason  enough 
to  govern  his  private  family,  ought  to  be  ignorant. 
And  for  the  power  ecclesiastical  of  the  same  sove- 
reigns, I  ground  it  on  such  texts,  as  are  both  evident 
in  themselves,  and  consonant  to  the  scope  of  the 
whole  Scripture.  And  therefore  am  persuaded, 
that  he  that  shall  read  it  with  a  purpose  only  to  be 
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informed,  shall  be  informed  by  it.     But  for  those  p^j^j  |v. 
that  by  writing,  or  public  discourse,  or  by  their    '— ^' — ' 
eminent  actions,  have  already  engaged  themselves  cond^ion. 
to  the  maintaining  of  contrary  opinions,  they  will 
not  be  so  easily  satisfied.     For  in  such  cases,  it  is 
natural  for  men,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  to 
proceed  in  reading,  and  to  lose  their  attention,  in 
the  search  of  objections  to  that  they  had  read  before. 
Of  which  in  a  time  wherein  the  interests  of  men 
are  changed,  (seeing  much  of  that  doctrine,  which 
serveth  to  the  establishing  of  a  new  government, 
must  needs  be  contrary  to  that  which  conduced 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  old),  there  cannot  choose 
but  be  very  many. 

In  that  part  which  treateth  of  a  Christian  com- 
monwealth, there  are  some  new  doctrines,  which, 
it  may  be,  in  a  state  where  the  contrary  were  al- 
ready fully  determined,  were  a  fault  for  a  subject 
wdthout  leave  to  divulge,  as  being  an  usurpation  of 
the  place  of  a  teacher.  But  in  this  time,  that  men 
call  not  only  for  peace,  but  also  for  truth,  to  offer 
such  doctrines  as  I  think  true,  and  that  manifestly 
tend  to  peace  and  loyalty,  to  the  consideration  of 
those  that  are  yet  in  deliberation,  is  no  more,  but 
to  offer  new  wine,  to  be  put  into  new  casks,  that 
both  may  be  preserved  together.  And  I  suppose, 
that  then,  when  novelty  can  breed  no  trouble  nor 
disorder  in  a  state,  men  are  not  generally  so  much 
inclined  to  the  reverence  of  antiquity,  as  to  prefer 
ancient  errors,  before  new  and  well-proved  truth. 

There  is  nothing  I  distrust  more  than  my  elocu- 
tion, which  nevertheless  I  am  confident,  excepting 
the  mischances  of  the  press,  is  not  obscure.  That 
I  have  neglected  the  ornament  of  quoting  ancient 
poets,  orators,  and  philosophers,  contrary  to  the 
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PART  IV.  custom  of  late  time,  whether  I  have  done  well  or 
' — 7^ — '  ill  in  it,  proceedeth  from  my  judgment,  grounded 
^ciu«on!  on  many  reasons.  For  first,  all  truth  of  doctrine 
dependeth  either  upon  reason y  or  upon  Scripture ; 
both  which  give  credit  to  many,  but  never  receive 
it  from  any  writer.  Secondly,  the  matters  in 
question  are  not  of  J'act,  but  of  right,  wherein  there 
is  no  place  for  witnesses.  There  is  scarce  any  of 
those  old  writers,  that  contradicteth  not  sometimes 
both  himself  and  others ;  which  makes  their  testi- 
monies insufficient.  Fourthly,  such  opinions  as  are 
taken  only  upon  credit  of  antiquity,  are  not  intrin- 
sically the  judgment  of  those  that  cite  them,  bnt 
words  that  pass,  like  gaping,  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Fifthly,  it  is  many  times  with  a  fraudulent  design 
that  men  stick  their  corrupt  doctrine  with  the 
cloves  of  other  men's  wit.  Sixthly,  I  find  not  that 
the  ancients  they  cite,  took  it  for  an  ornament,  to 
do  the-  like  with  those  that  wrote  before  them. 
Seventhly,  it  is  an  argument  of  indigestion,  when 
Greek  and  Latin  sentences  unchewed  come  up 
again,  as  they  use  to  do,  unchanged.  Lastly, 
though  I  reverence  those  men  of  ancient  time,  that 
either  have  written  truth  perspicuously,  or  set  us 
in  a  better  way  to  find  it  out  ourselves ;  yet  to 
the  antiquity  itself  I  think  nothing  due.  For  if  we 
will  reverence  the  age,  the  present  is  the  oldest. 
If  the  antiquity  of  the  writer,  I  am  not  sure,  that 
generally  they  to  whom  such  honour  is  given,  were 
more  ancient  when  they  wrote,  than  I  am  that  am 
writing.  But  if  it  be  well  considered,  the  praise  of 
ancient  authors,  proceeds  not  from  the  reverence 
of  the  dead,  but  from  the  competition,  and  mutual 
envy  of  the  living. 

To  conclude,  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole  dis- 
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course,  nor  in  that  I  writ  before  of  the  same  sub-  part  iv. 
ject  in  Latin,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  contrary  ^^T^^^ 
either  to  the  Word  of  God,  or  to  good  manners ;  or  conclusion. 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity.  There- 
fore I  think  it  may  be  profitably  printed,  and  more 
profitably  taught  in  the  Universities,  in  case  they 
also  think  so,  to  whom  the  judgment  of  the  same 
belongeth.  For  seeing  the  Universities  are  the  foun- 
tains of  civil  and  moral  doctrine,  from  whence  the 
preachers,  and  the  gentry,  drawing  such  water  as 
they  find,  use  to  sprinkle  the  same  (both  from  the 
pulpit  and  in  their  conversation),  upon  the  people, 
there  ought  certainly  to  be  great  care  taken,  to 
have  it  pure,  both  from  the  venom  of  heathen 
politicians,  and  from  the  incantation  of  deceiving 
spirits.  And  by  that  means  the  most  men,  know- 
ing their  duties,  will  be  the  less  subject  to  serve 
the  ambition  of  a  few  discontented  persons,  in  their 
purposes  against  the  state ;  and  be  the  less  grieved 
with  the  contributions  necessary  for  their  peace, 
and  defence ;  and  the  governors  themselves  have 
the  less  cause,  to  maintain  at  the  common  charge 
any  greater  army,  than  is  necessary  to  make  good 
the  pubUc  Uberty,  against  the  invasions  and  en- 
croachments of  foreign  enemies. 

And  thus  I  have  brought  to  an  end  my  Discourse 
of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Government,  occasioned 
by  the  disorders  of  the  present  time,  without  par- 
tiality, without  application,  and  without  other  de- 
sign than  to  set  before  men's  eyes  the  mutual 
relation  between  protection  and  obedience ;  of 
which  the  condition  of  human  nature,  and  the  laws 
divine,  both  natural  and  positive,  require  an  inviol- 
able observation.   And  though  in  the  revolution  of 
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TART  IV.  States,  there  can  be  no  very  good  constellation  for 
'     ',  truths  of  this  nature  to  be  bom  under,  (as  havina: 
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cuiiciusion.  an  angry  aspect  from  the  dissolvers  of  an  old 
government,  and  seeing  but  the  backs  of  them  that 
erect  a  new),  yet  I  cannot  think  it  will  be  con- 
demned at  this  time,  either  by  the  public  judge  of 
doctrine,  or  by  any  that  desires  the  continuance  of 
public  peace.  And  in  this  hope  I  return  to  my  in- 
terrupted speculation  of  bodies  natural ;  wherein, 
if  God  give  me  health  to  finish  it,  I  hope  the  novelty 
will  as  much  please,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  this  arti- 
ficial body  it  useth  to  offend.  For  such  truth,  a:> 
opposeth  no  man's  profit,  nor  pleasure,  is  to  all 
men  welcome. 


FINIS. 
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